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PREFACE 


A number of trends in psychology have prompted the writing 
of this book. First, psychology is becoming more and more faciiwl. 
Bo?h students and teachers are interested in facts rather than in 
theories, in data rather than in “isms” and speculation. Second, 
psychology is becoming more 'practical, more useful and applied. It 
is no longer a mere academic subject; it can be used in fighting wars, 
in selling merchandise, in hiring men, in educating children, m reducing 
crime Third, psychology is becoming more inclusive. It is increas- 
ing in breadth and scope It is a significant factor in almost every 
field of human endeavor. Wherever man is, there psychology can 
appropriately function. 

Consequently, the emphasis throughout this book has been on the 
factual, practical, and varied phases of psychology. The attempt has 
been to report typical facts about how psychology has been used in 
more than twenty fields or areas. Sometimes, because of limited 
space, these facts are reported with a minimum of interpretation. 
Without guidance they may be confusing to the beginning student. 
However, this is a classroom textbook and is not intended for the self- 
educated student or the casual reader of psychological literature. 
This book needs a teacher to interpret facts and answer questions. 
The traditional classroom lecture (facetiously designated by one stu- 
dent as “ a procedure of tra^. ' -rring ideas from the professor’s note- 
book to the student’s notebook without passing through the heads of 
either”) can be eliminated when this book is used as a text. Adequate 
factual material to give the student a bird’s-eye view of the various 
applications of psychology is included in the following pages. The 
teaching problem is to explain what this material means. 

This book is intended primarily for the beginning student, although 
it is appropriate for any survey course in applied psychology. Another 
trend in psychology seems to be, and with apparent justification, to 
devote the first half (or semester) of the beginning course to intro- 
ductory material and the second half to a survey of the applications of 
psychology. This book is designed for the second semester of such a 
course. 
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PREFACE 


The book was planned and much d it written by the author ^ose 
name appears on the title page. However, certain chapters were 
asmgned to others who have had extensive experience in the use of 
psychology in their respective fields. Chapter VII was written by 
Mrs. Wheeler who teaches abnormal psychology; Chapter VIII was 
written by Dr. Brown, also a teacher of abnormal psychology; Chapter 
X was written by Dr. Stagner, a recognized authority on the psy- 
chology of public opinion and propaganda; Chapter XI was written 
by Dr. Rogers who teaches courses in crimnology; Chapter XII was 
written by Dr. Berglund-Gray, a former teacher of music; Chapters 
XIII and XIV were written by Mr. Seashore who is constantly dealing 
with persoimel problems in business and industry; Chapter XV was 
written by Dr. Dietze who taught a course — “Work and Efficiency” — 
in the Army Personnel Training Program; Chapter XVI was written 
by Miss Blosser, formerly a graduate assistant to the senior author; 
Chapter XVII was written by Captain Fahey and Lieutenant Mintz, 
former Army classification and counseling specialists; and Chapter 
XVIII was written by Dr. Whitmer, formerly Director of the Psy- 
chological Clinic at the University of Pittsburgh. The excellence 
of aU these chapters is obvious and is hereby recognized by the 
senior author. 

Acknowledgment is made of the special assistance of two of the 
coauthors — Dr. Berglund-Gray, who assisted in editing the contributed 
chapters; and Miss Blosser, who typed manuscript, checked tables and 
graphs, and assisted in library research. The author is grateful to 
Dr. Dashiell, the consulting editor of this series of publications, who 
made many excellent suggestions which were duly incorporated. 

J. Btanlbt Ghat. 

Duma, Colo., 

Attgtal, 1946. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Psychology in the Prcacientific Era 
Astrology 
Phrenology 
Graphology 
Physiognomy 

Psychological Steps Toward Science 
Studies in Psychophysics 
The First Psychological Laboratory 
The First Psychological Test 
The Laws of licarning 
The Conditioned Response 
The Army Tests (First World War) 

Psychology in human affairs has had a long and turbulent history. 
It began as mysticism, then became philosophy, and is now becoming 
science. Unfortunately, psychology has retained many character- 
istics of its former stages of development. Mystical concepts are 
still found in much of the literature, and philosophical speculation 
is still substituted for scientific research. However, psychological 
“isms” are definitely on the decline. Mooted problems have been 
taken to the laboratory and investigated under controlled conditions. 
As the accumulation of f ■.•tual material has increased, armchair 
speculation has decreased. The concepts of mysticism and the care- 
fully reasoned “isms” of philosophy are gradually being supplanted by 
the tabulated facts of scientific research. 

The following pages in this chapter review some of the steps 
psychology has taken in its slow rise from mysticism. The chapters 
that follow indicate somethmg of the present status of psycholc^ 
and suggest some uses that are being made of it. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN THE PRESCIENTIFIC ERA 

Man developed methods of recording his progress long before he 
developed a science of psychology. Consequently, we have a long era 

1 
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of presdentific psychology that has been recorded in considerable 
detail. The following pages briefly review a small segment of this 
extensive literature. Just those psychologies are reviewed that, 
though primitive and fallacious, are still active. Evidence of the 
fallacies inherent in them is also presented. 

Astkoloqt 

It was recently reported that when a London newspaper omitted 
its daily horoscope, there were 50,000 protests by personal call, tele- 
phone, and telegraph. A California astrologer announced over the 
radio that he would read the horoscope of anyone who would accom- 
pany his request with S4. He is reported to have received 30,000 
replies. Evangeline Adams, who would not answer a single question 
for less than $100, counted among her clients such dignitaries as 
James J. Hill, the empire builder; J. P. Morgan, the financier; John 
Burroughs, the naturalist; Caruso, the opera singer; Richard Harding 
Davis, the writer; and William Jennings Bryan, the politician. She 
was supposed to have accurately predicted the advent of the First 
World War, the sex of a New England Hereford calf, the panic of 1907, 
and the death of the wife of a Southern gentleman. She gave advice 
on every known problem that concerned human affairs, for which she 
charged fees that rival those of a corporation lawyer. 

Astrology began in Babylonia and spread to Greece about the 
middle of the fourth century. It gradually diminished with the 
development of science, although in recent years it has regained much 
of its popularity. Francis Bacon harshly condemned it, and others 
more recently have subjected it to scientific investigation. 

Astrology is a theory that human affairs are controlled by the 
heavenly bodies. From a study of the stars and their influence, the 
astrologer believes that human affairs can be predicted. Even the date 
of birth is supposed to have great influence on one’s life because destiny 
is presumably determined by the zodiac sign under which one is bom. 
What one is to become and the events that occur in his life can be 
predicted from a study of the zodiac. 

In evaluating astrology, it should be noted that astronomers, 
'timse scientists who have carefully studied heavenly bodies and know 
more about the universe of stars and planets than any other group of 
specialists, agree there is no evidence to support the claims of astrol- 
ogy. If the stars influence human destiny, that influence is so meager 
that it escapes scientific discovery. Even if there were astral influ- 
ences, they would change over a period of years because the zodiac 
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is not fixed. True, it changes slowly but fast enough to make the 
astrological beliefs of the ancients now out-of*date. (A zodiac circwt 
occurs every 25,800 years.) 

Furthermore, astrologers do not agree among themselves. What 
signs influence what? How can conflicting opinions about these 
influences be settled? Astrology has neither subject matter nor 
methodology. Consequently, it can never become a science and 
disagreement is inevitable. 

A few years ago, Parr* had one of his graduate students, an army 
officer, write to 16 astrologers, located in our own and foreign countries, 
for horoscope readings. They gave him a total of 60 personality traits, 
only seven of which were objectionable. Every day in the year was 
designated as both lucky and unlucky for him by at least one astrolo- 
ger. Some of them advised him to stay on his present job and some 
advised him to look for another. Some said that he would soon take 
a long trip and others said that he would not. Parr concludes that 
“results of this analysis revealed not only unfulfilled, unrealized, and 
mistaken predictions but also demonstrated a wide disagreement 
among astrologers over identical vocational issues.” 

If the zodiac signs do influence our destinies, a study of the birth 
dates of eminent men should substantiate this claim. We could expect 
to find that most great scientists were bom under one sign, most great 
statesmen under another, most great musicians under another, etc. 
With this in mind, Farnsworth* studied the relation of musical and 
artistic ability to the month of birth, or to the zodiac sign under 
which eminent musicians and artists are bom. He secured his data on 
the time of birth from three sources — Musical Who^s Who, by Key; 
A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, by Grove; and the Cyclopedia of 
Painters and Paintings. One would suppose that if the time of birth 
makes enough difference to enable astrologers to predict the future 
development of ability, this evidence would become obvious in Farns- 
worth’s study. However, the data showed that the birth dates of 
neither musicians nor artists are concentrated under any sign, and 
certainly not under Libra nor Taums as claimed by most astrologers. 
Farnsworth then took the birth dates of the population of New York 
City and those of all babies bom in Vienna for the years 1925 to 1934, 
to see if and how the musicians and artists differed in the distribution 
of their birth dates with these typical populations. All these data are 

* Parr, F. W., How’b Your HoroscopeT Oeeupatvms, 1937, 18, 236-238. 

* Faruaworth, P. R., Aesthetic Behavior and Astrology, Character & Pert., 1 038, 
8,335-340. 
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shown in Table 1, from which the conclusion is obvious that the time 
of birth has nothing to do with the development of musical and artistic 
abilities. 


Table 1. — Pebceivtage of Certain Selected GEotrpa Born under Each 

Zodiac Sion 


Zodiac sign 

Musicians 

Painters 

Citizens of 

Who’s 

Who 

(N 1,998) 

Diction- 

ary 

{N 3,267) 

Cyclo- 
pedia 
(AT 2,478) 

New York 
City 

Vienna 

Aries 

0 2 

9 6 

8 8 

8 3 

9 0 

Taurus 

8 2 

7 7 

9 5 

8 1 

8 9 

Gemini 

7 9 

8 2 

8 2 

8 5 

8 9 

Cancer 

8 6 

7 5 

7 G 

8 5 

8 8 

Leo 

8 1 

7 6 

7 7 

8 4 

8 0 

Virgo 

8 3 

7 4 

8 8 

8 3 

7 7 

Libra 

7 2 

7 7 

8 9 

8 1 

7 7 

Scorpio 

7 2 

7 9 


8 0 

7 4 

Sagittarius 

8 1 

8 2 

7 0 

8 1 

7 6 

Capricorn 

9 9 

8 9 

8 5 

8 5 

7 8 

Aquarius 

9 0 

9 8 

8 G 

8 5 

8 9 

Pisces 

8 3 

9 8 

9 6 

8 C 

9 3 


Table 2. — Average Percentile Rank on Intellioence Test or College 
Freshmen Born in Respective Months 


(N 2,327) 
Month of Birth 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . 

September 
October. . . 

November 

December 


Percentile Rank 
on I Q. Test 

48 6 

49 9 

49 5 

47 3 

50 6 

51 8 
50 6 

48 1 

52 8 

49 2 

50 3 
, 60 6 


Pintner* studied the relation between intelligence and the month 
of birth of 4,926 New York City school children. (According to 
astrologers, a majority of intelligent people are bom in the month of 

* Pintner, R , Intelligence and the Month of Birth, J. Appl. Psychol., 1931, 16, 

149-164. 
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September.) He found that the month of birth has no influence on 
intelligence. Held* conducted a similar study with college freshmen. 
He found that the average intelligence of students was about the same 
regardless of the month of birth. His results are shown in Table 2. 
If zodiac signs were important, we could expect that the intelligence 
of those students bom in September would be significantly higher than 
of those bom in other months under other signs. 

The interpretation of these studies is clear. The month of a 
person’s birth has no significance at all in his later life. Neither his 
ability nor his luck is dependent on the month of his birth. The 
astrologers are wrong in their assumptions and are not justified in 
making any predictions at all. Astrology is a hoax from which 
the uninformed should be protected. Certainly it has no scientific 
justification. 


Phrenology 

Late in the eighteenth century, Franz Joseph Gall wrote a six- 
volume treatise on cranioscopy, or phrenology. His theory was that 
man has mental faculties that differ in magnitude or power. He 
believed that these are located in separate parts of the brain. Then he 
reasoned that the size of the faculty is correlated with the size of its 
brain area. If the faculty is large, the brain area will be large and, 
so Gall believed, will cause the skull to protrude at that place. Then 
by a study of the protrusions or bumps on the cranium it is possible to 
predict the size of the mental faculties. For example, if a person’s 
skull protruded immediately above the ears, he was supposed to possess 
the faculty or trait of destructiveness, since this is the location of that 
trait. Other traits, 26 in all, were supposed to be located in other 
specific areas of the brain. Gall even published a map of the brain 
and showed the location ^ • such traits as cautiousness, imitation, 
benevolence, self-esteem, parental love, friendship, etc. 

Two of Gall’s students, Spurzheim and Combe, carried his doctrines 
to England and America. Phrenology societies w'ere established and 
journals were pubhshed. The theory, or assumption, of the doctrine 
was soon forgotten and phrenologists diagnosed mental qualities with 
authoritative dogmatism. Phrenology became a racket. 

Evidence to support the extravagant claim of phrenology has never 
been discovered. On the contrary, investigations soon piled up evi- 
dence on the other side. First, it was proved that there is no relation 
between brain size and intelligence. Some brilliant men have had 

* Held, 0* C., Influence of the Month of Birth on the Intelligence of CoU^ 
Freshmen, J Genet. Psychol., 1040, 57, 211-217. 
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large brains, and some have had small brains. Thackeray’s brain 
weighed 1,658 g. Daniel Webster’s weighed 1,518 g. On the other 
hand, the brain of Anatole France weighed but 1,017 g. It was found 
that, while the average human male brain weighs 1,440 g. and the 
average human female brain weighs 1,360 g., there is no evident 
difference in intelligence. Certainly brain size is no indication of 
intelligence.^ 

Second, the shape of the cranium is known to be determined by 
factors other than the shapje of the brain inside. The use of instru- 
ments at time of birth often leaves permanent effects on the shape of 
the cranium. The habitual position in which the infant sleeps during 
the first years of life often determines the shape of his skull. Further- 
more, it is known that the skull is not of uniform thickness. A pro- 
trusion may indicate a thick place in the skull and not a development 
of the brain inside. The shape of the skull is in no way determined by 
the size or development of mental traits. 


Table 3. — Brain-asea Ptoctions avt> Phrenology Claims 


Brain areas 

Actual function 

Phrenology 

claim 

a 

Hearing 

Destructiveness 

b 

Vision 

Parental love 

c 

Control of feet and legs 

Spirituality 

d 

Control of arms and hands 

Ideality 

e 

Control of head and face 

C-onstructiveness 

f 

Body sensations 

Cautiousness 

s 

Speech 

Acquisitiveness 


Third, it is now denied that mental faculties exist as distinct and 
recognizable classifications of mental life at all. Memory, for example, 
is not a discrete trait but a phase of behavior that is superior for some 
things, average for others, and inferior for still others. No reputable 
psychologist today believes that the mind is made up of discrete 
faculties. Instead, mental life is a unitary fimction of the entire 
individual in relation to his environment and is difficult to distinguish 
evQi from physical behavior. Destructiveness, for example, is not a 
mental faculty but the way some individuals react to some ratuations. 
It is characteristic of that individual only in that nticalion. It is not 
characteristic of the individual any more than it is characteristic of the 

* Of conrm, abnormally lar(e brains (macrocephalks) and abnCrmally small 
brains (miorooephalios) »n both indicative of limited intelligence. 
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atuation, because in other situations he does not react in a destructive 
manner. 

Fourth, recent laboratory studies have shown that the various areas 
of the brain have functions entirely different from those postulated by 
the phrenologist. For example, it is known that the area just above 
the ears is the center for hearing and not for destructiveness. The real 
functions of certain brain areas and the functions claimed by the phre- 
nologists are shown in Table 3. 

The claims of the phrenologists have not been substantiated by 
experimental results. No studies of brain function afford the slightest 
evidence for believing the theory that cranial bumps indicate mental 
traits of any sort. Like astrology, phrenology must be discarded as 
unscientific and unworthy of serious attention. 

Graphology 

In 1662, Baldo published in Italy a treatise on the method of ana- 
lyzing a man’s character from his handwriting. This was called 
“graphology.” The theory is that character can be judged from 
characteristics of handwriting. Somehow, a person’s character is 
supposed to be reflected in his handwriting. Katherine Blackford 
incorporated graphology in her system of character analysis. She 
thus popularized it among a large and influential clientele. The more 
basic writing traits and the character traits they are supposed to 
indicate are shown in Table 4. 


Tabue 4. — Handwhitino TaAirs anb th* Chabacter Traits They Are 
Svrpc^ED TO Indicate 


Handwriting traits 
Upward sloping lines . 

Heavy lines and heavy bars over t’s 
Fine lines 

Writing too slanted 
Closed a’s, o’s and d’s 
Open a’s, o’s, and d’s 
Long bars over t’s 


Character traits 
Ambition, pnde 
Forcefulness 
Bashfulness, timidity 
Slowness, sluggishness 
Reserve, caution 
Dishonesty 
Perseverance 


The validity of handwriting as a means of judging character has 
been carefully studied. Hull and Montgomery^ analyzed the hand- 
writing of 17 fraternity brothers who rated each other on the possession 
of certain character traits. The handwriting was found to possess 
but little indication of the presence of these traits. The highest reli^ 

* Hull, C. Ii., and Montgomery, R. B., An Experimental Inveetigation of Cer- 
tain Alleged Relations Between Character and Handwriting, PsychoL Res., 1910^ 
86, 68-76. 
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tionahip was between bashfulness and the lateral narrowness of m’s 
and n’s„and this was but 7 per cent better than chance. The results 
of this study are shown in Table 5. 


TaBLS 5. — CoRaELATIONS or CbaRACTEB with HANDWRITINa 


Character traits 

Handwriting traits 

r* 

Ambition 

Upward sloping lines 


Pnde 

Upward sloping lines 


Bashfulness 

Fineness of bncs . ... 

- 45 

Bashfulncss 

Lateral narrowness of m and n 

3S 

Force 

Heavy hnes 

- 17 

Force 

Heavy bars over t’s 

- 06 

Perseverance 

Length of bars over t’s 

00 

Reserve 

Closed a's and o’s 

- 02 

1 


* The coefficient o( correlation le usually deeicnated by r It is a measure of relationship, cither 
poaiuve or negative It extends from + 1 00, a perfect positive relutionahip. to soro ( 00) , a com- 
plete absence oi relationahip, to — I 00. a perfect in\erse relationship. Relationships, either posi- 
tive or negative, are always better than chance A perfect relationship is 100 per cent bolter than 
chance. No relationship (a lero correlation) is pure chance. Varied dogrees of relaltonshtp arc 
indicated by eoefficienta of oorrelationa lees than 1 00 An r of SO indicates a relationship tiiat is 
13 per cent better than chance; one of 80 is 40 per cent bettor than chance, one of .05 is 68 78 per 
eent better than ohanoe. and of course an r of 1.00 is 100 per cent better than chance 

Brown, as reported by VitelesS follow’ed essentially the same pro- 
cedure as Hull and Montgomery and found essentially the same low 
correlations. These results are shown in Table 6 

Table 6. — Relation between Chabacteb Tbaits and Handwriting Traits 


Character traits 

Handwriting traits 

r 

Bashfulness 

Width of down strokes 

11 

Ambition 

Upward slope of line 

23 

Persistence. 

Width of down stroke 

- 05 

Persistence 

Breaks of line within words 


Personal neatness. . 

Neatness in writing 

23 

Personal individuality 

Individuality in wntmg 

ljl 


Middleman* studied the ability of college students to judge intelli- 
gence and age from handwriting. He found a mere chance relationship 
in the judgment of intelligence from handwriting, and a correlation of 
but .25 in the judgment of age from handwriting. 

* Vitel«8, M. 8., Industrial Psychology, p. 199, W. W. Norton & Ckanpany, Ino., 
New York, 1032. 

* Middleman, W. C., The Ability of Untrained Subjecta to Judge Intelligenco 
and Age from Himdwriting Samples, J. Appl. Psychol., 1041, 26, 831-340. 
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Consequently, we must conclude that as far as present knowledge 
goes, a person’s character traits are not revealed in his handwriting. 
Graphology must also be classified as an unscientific method of person- 
ality diagnosis. 

Phtsioqnomy 

Physiognomy is a theory that the physical characteristics of the 
Pace and body indicate character and temperament traits. Who has 
ttot heard that “red-headed people are hot-tempered,” or “fat people 
ire good-natured,” or “long fingers indicate artistic ability”? The 
high forehead, the receding jaw, the short neck, the triangular face, the 
skin pigmentation, the size of the bones and joints, the texture of 
the hair, etc. — ^all have special significance for the physiognomist in 
character analysis. Personahty traits are supposed to be determined 
by bodily characteristics. 

The theory of physiognomy extends back to Galen (a.d. 200). 
He believed that the universe is composed of four elements — fire, air, 
water, and earth — which are represented in the body as four biles or 
humors. These, in turn, determined the temperament of the individ- 
ual, depending on which one was dominant. Black-bile dominance 
was supposed to produce a melancholic and sad temperament. Yellow 
bile caused one to be irritable. Phlegm (bile) produced a dull and 
listless individual. Blood (bile) brought about vitality and friendli- 
ness. While Galen’s theory antedates a lot of scientific progress, it is 
about as reasonable as some of the later modifications of it. 

A more recent classification of body types, which has attracted 
wide attention, was by Kretschmer.^ He observed {sic) that certain 
types of mentally abnormal patients seem to have certain types of body 
build. For example, he thought that the manic-depressive patients are 
usually heavy-set with short umbs, while the schizophrenia patients 
are more often thin and angular. Between these he placed an interme- 
diate or more normal group. He called the first type "pyknics” and 
described them as having full faces, short necks and limbs, being over- 
weight, extroverted, good natured, realistic, and relaxed. He called 
the opposite type asthenics" or “ leplosomes.*' These are slender, 
tall, sharp featured, introverted, humorless, and phlegmatic. The 
pyknics tend to range from a gay to a melancholic state, while the 
leptosomes tend to be “hypersensitive and dull.” The in-betwemi 
group, which Kretschmer called athletics," are well built and mild- 
mannered. They are the “ cool men of decision, inclined to consistency 

* Kretschmer, £., Phyiigue and Character, Haroourt, Brace A Co., lao.. New 
York, 1926. 
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of thought and general systemisation," Kretschmer believed that 
most individuals fall into one of these three classifications, although he 
admitted that there are mixed ts^p^. This theory has been the sub- 
ject for a voluminous literature, especially in the German language. 

Perhaps the climax of the body-type theories of personality is that 
of Berman. ‘ Because the malfunction of any one of the various 
endocrine glands will cause certain very characteristic abnormalities 
in body structure, or in body function, or in both, Berman jumped to 
the conclusion that at least one of the endocrine glands is malfunction- 
ing in each individual and thus causing a characteristic personality 
type. “The endocrine type of an individual is ... a prediction 
of his reactions in the future, much as a chemical formula outlines 
what we believe to be the skeleton of a compound substance.” Since 
an endocrine may either overfunction or underfunction, the person- 
ality may be a positive t3T}e or negative type. One is usually the 
opposite of the other. In the following list of personality t3rpe charac- 
teristics (according to Berman), some are positive and some are 
negative. 

1. The adrenal personality (positive, due to oversecrction) 

Deeply pigmented skin 

Thick, coarse, and dry hair 

Tendency to tuberculosis, diphtheria, and influenza 

Vigorous, energetic, and persistent 

Tendency toward vinlism 

“Develops into a progressive winning fighter, who will arnvo at the 
top in the long run every time” 

2. The pituitary personality (positive, due to oversecretion) 

Large, spare body frame 
Eyes wide apart 
Broad face 

Teeth large, broad, unspaced 

Square, protruding chin and jaws 

Large feet and hands 

Early hair growth on body 

Thick skin; large sex organs 

Aggressive, precocious, calculating, self-contained. 

3. The thyroid personality (negative, due to undersecretion) 

Height below average 

Tendency to obesity (toward middle age) 

Compleidon sallow 
Hair dry — hairline high 

1 Berman, Louis, Th* Gland* RtovIaUng PtnonalHy, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1B28. 
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Eyebrows scanty, either as a whole or in outer half 
Eyeballs deepset, lackluster, in narrow slits 
Teeth irregular, become carious early 
Extremities cold and bluish 
Circulation poor; subject to chilblains 

4. The thymocentric personality (positive, due to oversecretion) 

Slender waist, gracefully formed body, rounded limbs, long chest, 
feminine pelvis 
Skin smooth and velvety 
little or no hair on face 
Often double-jointed, flatfooted, knock-kneed 
Small heart and fragile blood vessels 
Tendency to homosexuality 
Poor resistance to infections and disease 
Emotionally unstable 

5. The gonadcentric personality (negative, due to undersecretion) 

Incomplete, irregular, or absent bair development 

Skin yellowish, leathery, wrinkled 

Voice high pitched 

Tall and slender ; muscles flabby 

Feet and hands small 

Straightforward homosexuality 

6. The parathyroid centered personality (negative, due to undersecretion) 

Often premature birth 

Hypersensitive, esjjecially affecting visceral organs 
Tendency to hysteria 
Poor teeth 

Body small, health puny 
Tendency to eidetic imagery 
Restless, eternally unsatisfied, and fastidious 
Temporal arterr-* become hardened early 


So much for the various theories as to which personality traits 
are associated with v bich bodily traits. Let us now turn to the 
scientific evidence for any sort of physiognomy theory. When sub- 
mitted to careful investigation, all theories of the relation of bodily 
characteristics to personality or character traits are in error. Person- 
ality traits are habits that are learned. Any sort of a body type may 
learn any sort of a personality trait. Such traits are learned from 
birth on and are characteristic of the social conditions under which the 
child is reared. Personality is a product, within hereditary limitations, 
of environmental controls. “Tell me the street a man was reared on 
and I will tell you more of his personality traits than any physiogno- 
mist can tdl by the careful measurements of his body dimensions.” 
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Paterson and Ludgate^ studied the scientific justification of 
Blackford's claim that there are characteristic differences between 
blonds and brunets in character traits. Th^ procedure was to have 
94 “intelligent and educated adults” rate two blonds and two brunets 
of their own acquaintance on those character traits alleged by 

Table 7. — Pebcxntaob or 187 Blonds and 187 Brcnbts Rated as Possessinq 

Each Tbait 



Blonds 

Brunets 

Blond traite (Blackford): 



Positive 

81 

81 

Dynamic 

63 

64 

Driving 

40 

50 

Aggressive 

62 

56 

Impatient 

56 

51 

Active 

88 

82 

Quick 

70 

68 

Hopeful 

85 

85 

Speculative 

53 

61 

Changeable 

53 

43 

Variety-loving 

66 

62 

Domineering 

36 

36 

Brunet traits (Blackford) 



Negative 

16 

17 

Static 

28 

31 

Conservative 

51 

61 

Imitative 

39 

40 

Submissive . 

25 

26 

Cautious 

54 

60 

Painstaking 

66 

61 

Patient 

43 

52 

Plodding 

27 

31 

Blow . 

20 

24 

Deliberate 

47 

67 

Senous 

68 

72 

Thoughtful 

67 

70 

Specializing . 

52 

45 


Blackford to distinguish blonds from brunets. The results were then 
summarized to see if the blonds possessed blond traits and if the 
brunets possessed brunet traits. The results are shown in Table 7. 
Obviously, complexion is not significant in the possession of character 
traits. The traits that Blackford claimed were characteristic only 

> Patenon, D. G., and Ludgate, K. E., Blonde and Brunette Traits: A Quanti- 
tative Study, J. Peraon. Rea., 1022, 1, 122-127 
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of blonds were actually just as characteristic of brunets. Those 
supposed to be brunet traits were found to an equal degree among the 
blonds. 

Sheldon* made 12 physical measurements of 434 college freshmen 
and correlated the resulting morphological indexes with intelligence. 
He found a correlation of but .14. In another study* he correlated 
the morphological index of 155 freshmen with personality traits 
obtained from acquaintance ratings. These results are shown in 
Table 8. None of the relationships is significant. 

Tablb 8. — Correlation or Morphological Indbx with Pbrsonalitt Ratings 

Traits r 


Emotional excitability 

00 

Aggressiveness 

- 08 

Leadership 

- 14 

Sociability 

- 22 

Perseverance 

.01 


A similar study was conducted by Garrett and Kellogg.* They 
obtained a morphological index for each student (male college fresh- 
men) from three photographs in the nude taken by the department of 
physical education. They then administered the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Test, the George Washington Social Intelligence Test, and the 
Woodworth Personal Data Sheet (for emotional stability). They 
also measured the height and weighed each student to obtain a height- 
weight ratio. The correlations between these various factors are 
shown in Table 9. 


Table 9. — Relation or Pek.'son alitt Thaitb with Morphological Index and 

Height-weight Ratio 


Trait 

Morphological 

mdex 

Height-weight 

ratio 

N 

r 


r 

General intelligence 

219 

.07 

219 

.10 

Social intelligence 

1 151 

05 

150 

.09 

Emotional stability 

[ 123 

- 06 

122 

05 


* Sheldon, W. H , Morphologic Types and Mental Ability, J. Perton. Ret., 
1927, 6, 447-451. 

* Sheldon W. H., Social Traits and Morphological Types, J. Person Res., 1927, 
6, 47-55. 

* Garrett, H. E., and Kellogg, W, N., The Relation of Physical Constitution 
to General Intelligence, Social Intelligence, and Emotional Stability, J. Exp. 
Psychol., 1928, 11, 113-129. 
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Another study of the validity of physiognomy 'as a method of 
character analysis was made by Ford.' He had character readings 
made of 18 university students by representatives of a firm of physiog- 
nomists, operating under the trade name of “Vitosophy.” These 
readings were then correlated with university grades, psychological 
tests, and the student’s self-estimates. To compare the results with 
chance, he also made character readings by a lottery procedure. The 
results are shown in Table 10. Note that all correlations are low and 

Table 10. — Corhelations between Meabttrbs of Abilitt and Vitosopht 
Scores and Lottbbt Scores 



Vitosophy 

Lottery 

Matheniatica grades 

-.16 

- 24 

Wntten Englah grades 

32 

- 10 

Science grades 

10 

15 

Scholarship (all grades) 

23 

- 38 

Intelligence (Army Alpha) 

- 21 

24 

Mechanical ability (solf-cafimatc) 

- 65 

16 

Musical ability (aelf-estimatc) 

- 31 

07 

Average 

- 08 

- 01 


the Vitosophy method is no better than the lottery method (pure 
chance) 

A very extensive study of the validity of physiognomy was made 
by Cleeton and Knight.’ They made 28 careful physical measure- 
ments of a group of college fraternity and soronty students to see if any 
physical characteristic is correlated with any character trait. The 
degree of the possession of a character trait was determined by the 
judgment of both close and casual acquaintances. Needless to say, 
no physical measurement was significantly correlated with any charac- 
ter trait. The average of all correlations was exactly zero. The 
average of the correlations of physical measurements with eight charac- 
ter traits is shown in Table 11. Note that all the correlations indicate 
but slight variations from chance. 

Consequently, it would seem that the claims of physiognomy 
are no more justified than those of astrology, graphology, and phre- 
nology. It is {mother psychological “gold brick.” It constitutes a 
part of the psychological underworld. Character analysis on the basis 
of jdiysical chanicteristics is no better than lottery. 

' Ford, A., A CSieok on Character Analysia, Perwm. J 1930, 0, 121-138. 

* Cleeton, Q. U., and Knight, F. B., Validity of Character Judgment Baaed on 
External Criteria, J. Appl. Psytkol., 1924, 8, 210-231. 
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Table 11. — Average CksBSELATioNS between Phtsical MEAstTREUBNra and 
Character Traits as Judged bt Close Associates and Casual 

Observers 


Trait 

r for close 
associates 

r for casual 
observers 

Judgment 

- 005 

145 

Intelligence 

027 

051 

Frankness 

055 

155 

Will power 

074 

036 

Friendliness 

no 

195 

Leadership 

- 041 

066 

Originality 

095 

079 

Impulsivenosa 

100 

- 067 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STEPS TOWARD SCIENCE 

While the preceding pages review a fragment of that prescientific 
psychology which still has a considerable following, the following 
pages will review some of the steps psychology has taken toward 
becoming a science Again, only a few highlights that now seem to be 
significant will be mentioned. Psychology’s struggle from mysticism 
to its present approach to science has been slow and long. To review 
it in detail would take a book in itself.* The following high spots are 
suggestive, however, of some of the difficulties encountered, the 
techniques developed, the information obtained, and the progress yet 
to be accomplished. 


Studies in Psychophysics 

Early in the last centurj' (about 1829) Ernst Weber, professor of 
comparative anatomy in the Medical School of the University of 
Leipzig (Germany), performed a series of experiments to discover 
the relation of stimulation (physical) to sensation (psychical). These 
culminated in the discovery of Weber’s law, which stated that the 
increase of stimulation necessary to be sensed as such is not absolute, 
but proportionate to the stimulation already present. For example, 
if a weight of 10 lb. is already being lifted, the addition of an ounce will 
not be sensed. But if only 10 oz. is now being lifted, the addition of an 
ounce can be sensed. Weber found that for a given sense, the pro- 
portionate increase in stimulation necessary to be sensed as an increase 
is a constant fraction of the stimulation already present. This frac- 
tion for the judgment of weight (the kinesthetic sense) is }4o- 

* See Boring, E. G., Htslory of Experimental Ptychologyi D- Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., New York, 1929. 
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other words, to be sensed as an increase, the present stimulation must 
be increased by ^o- If 10 lb- is being lifted, 6H oe. (3^o of 10 lb.) 
must be added before an increase can be sensed as such. On the 
other hand, if only 10 oz. is being lifted, an increase of H os- (Ho of 
10 oz.) can be sensed. This constant fraction, or ratio, of the increase 
in stimulation to the stimulation already present, was designated as 
the "just noticeable difference" or the j.n.d. 

This fraction, or ratio, or j.n.d., was found to be different for each 
sense. Weber found that the constant fraction for vision was 
approximately Ho- When a subject is asked to judge the difference in 
length of two lines, one line must be Ho longer than the other before 
it is sensed as being longer. (This is true when they are presented 
simultaneously. If they are presented successively, the increase must 
be by at least Ho-) 

Weber also began the experimental study of thresholds, or sensory 
limens. The lower threshold refers to the amount of stimulation 
necessary to arouse sensitivity at the lower limit. The upper threshold 
refers to the upper limit of sensitivity beyond which the addition of 
more stimulation will not be sensed. The differential threshold refers 
to the amount of stimulation necessary to enable one to distinguish one 
sensation from another. It is the j.n.d. For example, 18 vibrations 
per second is the lower threshold of pitch sensitivity; 25,000 vibrations 
per second is the upper threshold of pitch sensitivity. Vibrations above 
and below these thresholds cannot be heard by humans, although 
some of the lower animals can hear both higher and lower sounds than 
can man. The differential threshold is the number of vibrations 
between two tones recognized as different. People with absolute 
pitch can sense the difference in tones when the real difference is only a 
few vibrations. They have low differential thresholds. 

Another experiment by Weber, wrhich is now standard in any 
course in experimental psychology, w'as the "compass test.” Its 
purpose was to discover how far apart two points must be on the skin 
to be recognized as separate. This was called the cutaneous two- 
point threshold. Weber found that different areas of the body 
differed in the two-point threshold. For example, in the middle of 
the back, two points of pressure a wide distance apart are still sensed 
as one point. The hands or the tongue are very sensitive in this 
respect. Two points do not need to be very far apart until they are 
sensed as two points. The two-point threshold is much less on the 
hands than on the back. 

One of Weber’s students was Theodore Fechner, who became 
interested in the relation of the sensed world to the physical world — 
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poyohophysics. Feclmer assumed that all j.n.d.’8 were equal and 
therefore were the units of sensation. A large sensation was assumed to 
be composed of a certain number of j.n.d.’s. Therefore, he reformu- 
lated Weber’s law as follows: When stimulation is increased by a 
constant ratio, the sensations aroused are increased by equal steps. 
Figure 1 illustrates this law in psychophysics. The increment in 
sensation is an arithmetical progression, while the increment in stimu- 
lation is a geometrical progression. In terms of mathematics, we 



Fia. 1 . — The relation of stimulation increase to sensation increase. (Constant 

fraction J^.) 

would say that stimulation is a logarithmic fimction of sensation. 
Table 12 shows the same data as Fig. 1 but stated differently. Fechner 
could now state Weber’s law as follows: Sensations are in proportion to 
the logarithms of the stimulation. 

The methods of research that were used in the study of psycho- 
physics are worth our attention. Not only were Weber and Fechner 
very careful and objective in their work but they were pioneers. It is 
easier to modify and improve a method than it is to originate it. The 
three methods of research in psychophysics were not only good when 
considered in light of the time in which they originated, but they are 
good research methods even when compared with present-day stand- 
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ards. These were the method of minimal change, the method of 
constant stimuli, and the method of avmuge error. 


Tablb 


12. — Thb LOQiLBITHHIC RELATION OF STIMULATION TO SENSATION 
(Constant fraction, }{) 

Stimulation Increment 


Sensation Increment 
1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


(lower threshold) 
10 

12.5 
15 6 
10 6 
24 4 

30.5 
38 1 
47 6 
59 5 


The Method of Minimal Change. — This Is essentially the method 
of just noticeable differences by which Weber discovered the constant 
fraction. The procedure is to start with a given stimulus as a base 
(the standard stimulus) and then slowly increase it, or slowly decrease 
it, until the subject is able to notice a difference. Thus, the minimum 
change necessary for recognition is discovered. Sometimes, two 
stimuli are used — a fixed or standard stimulus and a changing stimulus. 
Whenever the changing stimulus is just barely recognized as different 
from the standaid stimulus, a differential threshold, or a sensory unit 
(j.n.d.), or a constant fraction, is discovered. For example, suppose 
that subject A is able to recognize the difference in weight between 
10 lb. and 10 lb. oz., or between 10 lb. and 9 lb. 10% oz. However, 
he could not recognize differences in weight when they were less than 
6% oz., either above or below 10 lb. We would then say that with 
10 lb. as the standard stimulus, the j.n.d. was 5% oz. Then, suppose 
that we repeat the same procedure with 10 oz. as the standard stimu- 
lus. Here we find that the j.n.d. is % oz. We then use 6 lb. as the 
standard stimulus and find the j.n.d. to be 3.53 oz. In each case, we 
compute the ratio of the j.n.d. to the standard stimulus and find that 
it is 1.30, or expressed as a fraction is %o- 

It is important in the method of minimal change that the changing 
stimulus be both increased from equality with the standard stimulus 
and decreased to equality with the standard stimulus. Results from 
the two approaches are not identical. Sometimes it is easier to tell 
when a different stimulus becomes equal to a standard, than it is to 
tdl when an equal stimulus becomes different from a standard. Both 
approaches are necessary to find the true j.n.d. 
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The Method of Constant StimnlL — With this method, fixed stimuli, 
rather than gradually increasing and decreasing stimuli, are used. 
The subject judges over and over again whether a stimulus is more 
than, less than, or the same as, a standard stimulus. For example, a 
subject may judge that a weight of 10 lb. 5 oz is the same as a standard 
stimulus of 10 lb. in 80 per cent of his judgments and as more than the 
standard stimulus in the remaining 20 per cent. On the other hand, a 
weight of 10 lb. 6 oz. may be judged to be more than the standard 
weight of 10 lb. in 95 per cent of his judgments. A weight of 10 lb. 

01 . may be judged to be heavier than the standard weight in 50 
per cent of his judgments and the same as the standard weight in the 
remaining 50 per cent of his judgments. This latter weight, then, is 
said to be the upper threshold of that j n.d. Whatever weight is found 
to be judged as less than the standard in 50 per cent of the judgments is 
said to be the lower threshold. The percentages used vary, of 
course, with the experimenter. Sometimes 75 per cent of accurate 
judgments is used in.stead of 50 per cent. Often a threshold is 
designated as “the 75 per cent threshold,” or “the 50 per cent 
threshold.” 

The Method of Average Error. — The procedure of this method is to 
establish a fixed or standard stimulus and then provide the subject with 
a variable one which he can adjust to equal the standard stimulus. 
His error is then recorded and the procedure repeated. For 
example, suppose that we ask a subject to pour enough water in a 
bucket to make its weight equal to a 10 lb. standard weight We 
then actually weigh the bucket to find his error. A record of his errors 
for a hundred trials would provide us with an average error. This 
method is quite like the method of minimal change except that the 
subject regulates the changes himself. 

The relative value of these three methods of research in psycho- 
physics depends oh the sensitivity that is being studied. The method 
of constant stimuli most often used to measure tactual and kines- 
thetic sensitivity. The method of minimal change seems to be best 
adapted for visual measurements. Modifications of all three methods 
have been used in psychological research since the time of Fechner. 
Problems in learning, problems m mental testing, problems in heredity, 
etc., have all been studied by techniques suggested, at least, by these 
pioneer methods of psychophysics. But more important than their 
methods of research, Weber and Fechner left psychology with an 
attitude of research. They put psychology into the laboratory and 
thus paved the way for the next step in its approach to becoming a 
science. 
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Thb Fibst Pbtchological Labobatobt 

Weber was a professor of anatomy and Fechner was a professor 
of physics. Their experiments in psychoph 3 r 8 ics were performed in 
their own laboratories. They put psychology in a laboratoiy, but not 
in a psychology laboratory. This step remained for Wilhelm Wundt 
at the University of Leipzig. While Wundt’s title was professor of 
philosophy, he was primarily a psychologist. He believed that psy- 
chology is a science and should be studied by experimentation in a 
laboratoiy designed for such study. Consequently, he established the 
world’s first psychological laboratory, in the year 1879. 

Soon there began a steady stream of students from all over the 
world to study psychology by experiment in the Leipzig laboratory. 
Outstanding among the Americans who studied under Wundt and 
later became prominent psychologists were Hall, Cattell, Scripture, 
Angell, Witmer, Titchener, Warren, Stratton, Judd, Arps, and many 
others. Most of them later became professors of psychology in Ameri- 
can universities and, in turn, established psychological laboratories. 
The first one was established by G. Stanley Hall, Wundt’s first Ameri- 
can student, at John Hopkins University in 1883. This was followed 
by one at the University of Pennsylvania in 1888, by Cattell, and 
another at Toronto in 1889 by Baldwin. Today, there is a psychologi- 
cal laboratory in every college and university of any significance in 
the United States. 

The psychological laboratory at Leipzig was but the next step 
in a long line of events that pointed to this culmination. If it had 
not been Wundt, certainly someone else would soon have put psycho- 
logical experiments in a separate room. Experimental psychology was 
developing an identity of its own. The work of Weber and Fechner 
has already been mentioned as characteristically psychological. Per- 
haps Hermann von Helmholtz did as much as anyone else in laymg the 
foundation for an experimental laboratory in psychology. He was an 
army physician who attracted academic attention by stating in a 
paper, on the conservation of energy, that the human body is no 
exception to nature’s laws of causation. He soon became professor of 
physiology at the University of Konigsberg. While here he measured 
the rate of a neural impulse, invented the ophthalmoscope, and wrote 
the first volmne of his famous book, Phsyiologiccd Optica. He then 
went to the University of Heidelberg where he was most prolific in 
research and writing, principally in the field of sense perception. 
He finished the three-volume book on Optica, which is still the basic 
reference text in this field, and wrote another almost equally famous 
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book on hearing. This was based on extensive laboratory research. 
At the age of fifty he went to the University of Berlin where he 
continued writing and research. Few other scientists have ever 
written a book that was republished 60 years after it first appeared. 
(Physiological Optics was first published in 1856 and again in 
1926.) 

Another man who helped to set the stage for Wundt's laboratory 
was Sir Francis Galton. He was a distant relative of Darwin and also 
interested in quantitative studies in heredity. Galton’s investiga- 
tions were exceedingly varied. He studied such diverse problems as 
the geographical distribution of female beauty, the eflScacy of prayer, 
the experimental induction of paranoia, the heredity of genius, the 
measurement of mentality, the extent and type of mental imagery, 
the measurement of sense perception, the function of one sense 
through another (synesthesia), etc. His contributions in psychology 
come under three categories. First, he originated the study of 
individual differences. As research techniques he invented the mental 
test (association teat) and the pedigree method (used by Dugdale in 
his study of The Jukes) . Second, Galton studied menial imagery, using 
the questionnaire method. Here, he was chiefly interested in estab- 
lishing hereditary resemblances. Third, and perhaps his greatest 
contribution to psychology, was his study of statistics. He orig- 
inated the idea of the coefficient of correlation, although the technique 
was extended by one of his students, Karl Pearson. The Galton 
whistle for the study of hearing, the Galton bar and the angle disk 
for the study of vision, the odor bottles for the study of smell, the 
color discrimination test, and many other pieces of Galton apparatus 
are still found in psychological laboratories. It is also interesting 
that in 1884, five years after the laboratory at Leipzig, Galton opened 
a laboratory of Anthropometric Measurement at the International 
Health Exposition. This was later transferred to a museum in 
London. Measureir'nts were made of 9,337 persons. 

There are many others w’ho helped to prepare the way for the 
first psychological laboratory. Darwin, Spencer, Romanes, Hering, 
J. Muller, Kulpe, and Lotze were a few of those who helped to make 
psychology an experimental science. 

The Fibst Psychological Test 

As mentioned above, in 1884 Galton administered psychometric 
measurements in sensory discrimination and “ quickness of blow." In 
1890 Cattell used the term "mental testing" and, soon after, admin- 
istered tests in reaction time and free and controlled association 
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to students of Columbia University.^ Jastrow published a “set of 
mental tests” in the same year.* Munsterberg e:^bited mental tests 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. Ebbinghaus invented the 
completion test in 1897. Kirkpatrick compared school children on 
the basis of mental tests in 1900,* and Kelly compared normal with 
abnormal children in 1903.* However, all of these tests were of 
simple sensorimotor functions, such as rote memory, attention span, 
speed and accuracy of perception, sensory acuity, etc. There were 
no tests to measure the higher mental processes, such as reasoning, 
imagination, and judgment. 

In 1905, Alfred Binet, Director of the Psychology Laboratory at 
Sorbonne, constructed a test to distinguish between children who 
were really feeble-minded and those who were merely lazy in school. 
By the use of fairly complex tasks this test measured attention, 
imagination, reasoning, judgment, and memory. It thus enabled 
Binet to make a more accurate estiraaie of intelligence than did any of 
the mental tests already in use. His test consisted of 30 carefully 
selected questions that were arranged in order of difficulty. He 
had tried them out on normal school children and knew what scores 
normal children should make. He revised the test in 1908 and again 
in 1911. In these re\nsion8, he arranged the questions, or tasks, 
in age groups. When a question could be answered by 60 to 90 per 
cent of normal children of that chronological age, Binet considered it 
was appropriate for that age group. The following extracts from the 
191 1 revision will illustrate the nature of the test. 

From Bmct's 1011 Mental Test 

Age 3. 

1. Point to noee, eyee, and mouth. 

2. Repeat two digita. 

3. Enumerate objects in a picture. 

4. Give family name. 

6. Repeat a sentence of six syllables. 

Age 6: 

1. Distinguish between morning and afternoon. 

2. Define familiar worda m terma of uae. 

3. Copy a diamond. 

‘ Cattell, J. McK., and Farrand, L., Physical and Mental Measurementa of 
Studenta of Columbia Univeraity, Psychol Rev , 1896, 8, 618-648. 

* Jastrow, J., Some Anthropometric and Paychologic Teats on College Studenta, 
Amer. J. PsyOiol., 1892, 4, 420-427. 

* Kirkpatrick, E. A., Individual Teats of School Children, Psychol. Rev., 1900, 
7, 274-280. 

* Kelly, T. L , Paychological Testa of Normal and Abnormal Children, Psychol. 
Rev., 1903, 10, 345-372. 
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4 . Count thirteen pennies. 

6. Distinguish pictures of ugly snd pretty faces. 

Age 15: 

' 1. Repeat seven digits. 

2. Find three rhymes for a given word in one minute 

3. Repeat a sentence of twenty-six syllables. 

4. Interpret certain pictures 

6. Interpret ccrtam given facts. 

If a child of ten could not pass the tests for higher than age eight, 
let U8 say, Binet considered him to have a mental age of eight. This 
concept of mental age, as distinguished from chronological age, proved 
to be a very useful one. Then, Stem conceived the idea of dividing 
the mental age by the chronolopcal age and getting a “mental quo- 
tient,” which Terman later called the “intelligence quotient” or I.Q. 

Binet's new idea of mental testing was enthusiastically accepted 
in America. Goddard made the first English translation in 1908. In 
1916 Terman published the famous Stanford Revision, which was again 
revised in 1937 by Terman and Merrill. Kuhlmann published three 
revisions of Binet’s test — in 1912, 1922, and 1939. There have been 
many other revisions. 

Mental tests have been put to a greater variety of uses than perhaps 
any other tool ever developed by the psychologists. They are now 
used wherever human ability is appraised. They are used in industry, 
business, education, penal institutions, psychiatric institutions, mili- 
tary affairs, propaganda efforts of all sorts, vocational guidance, 
etc. The mental trat is the most frequently used of all psychological 
techniques. 

But more than contributing merely a tool in psychology, the 
early test makers, especially Binet and Ebbinghaus, contributed an 
objective method mat has been applied with equal effectiveness 
to the measurement of many other forms of human ability Using the 
same technique aa for the measurement of mental ability, the psychol- 
ogists have devised ^-^sts for mechanical ability, interest, sociability, 
art appreciation, musical ability, neurotic tendencies, temperament, 
honesty, common sense, dexterity, etc. 

A direct outgrowth of the testing movement has been the develop- 
ment of statistics. Psychologists are now able to calculate how good 
a test is and how much confidence should be placed in its use. A 
statistical evaluation of a test is now considered to be a part of its 
construction. 

The contributions to psycholo^cal knowledge made by the mental 
test have been of inestimable value and almost as varied as its usw. 
For example, the distribution of intelligence among various groups — 
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distinguished by age, race, sooioeconomio levd, ancestry, nationality, 
occupation, amount of schooling — ^is now known. The relation 
between intelligence and such factors as labor turnover, annual income, 
left-handedness, age at puberty, sex, etc., has been studied. The 
mental-test movement has certainly bmr a major step in the progress 
of psychology. 


The Laws of Learning 

Back in 1897, in the basement of William James’ home at Harvard 
University, a young graduate student was initiating two research 
movements — controlled animal experimentation and experimental 
studies in learning. This was Edward Lee Thorndike, who later went 
to Columbia University where he had access to better laboratory facili- 
ties and better direction (under J. McKeen Cattell). However, 
Thorndike’s work, while of a pioneer nature, was preceded by other 
excellent scientific work in both of these fields. In animal studies, 
Darwin n’as the “voice in the wilderness,’’ followed closely by Lub- 
bock, who studied ants, bees, and wasps, (1882); Romanes, who 
collected anecdotes regarding animal behavior; Lloyd Morgan, who 
insisted that the anthropomorphic error (reading “higher psychic 
faculties” into low'er animal behavior) violated a fundamental sci- 
entific principle (usually called the “law of parsimony”); Jacques 
Loeb, who explained that animal behavior is tropistic, like that of 
plants; Spalding, who studied the flying instinct of swallows; and 
many others whose works constituted a basis for Thorndike’s strictly 
quantitative study of animal behavior. 

In the field of learning, the monumental work of Ebbinghaus 
antedated that of Thorndike. However, Ebbinghaus was interested 
principally in memory. His development and use of the nonsense 
syllable was, nevertheless, as quantitative as any of Tlromdike’s work. 

Thorndike’s first problem was the “nature of the learning curve 
in animal behavior.” (Later on he became more interested in human 
learning.) He invented a puszle cage from which the animal could 
escape only by pushing a button, pulling a string, depressing a release 
mechanism, or pulling a wire. (Of course, only one of these methods 
was used on each box.) The procedure was to place a himgiy cat or 
dog inside the cage and a piece of fish or meat just outside. 'The 
animal then tried various ways to get out of the cage. He woiild 
claw at the bars, try to push through between the slats, pace back 
and forth, and finally, by accident, would operate the release mecha- 
Tiinm - He was allowed to eat a bit of food and then was returned to 
the cage for another trial. Again the hit-or-mise, or trisl-and-«Tor, 
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behavior resulted accidentally in pushing the button, or stepping 
on the pedal, or pulling the string, or whatever the release mechanism 
was. As time went on, the attempts at release became less varied 
and more concentrated on the ar^ where the release mechanism was 
located. This reduced both the errors made and the time taken for 
release. Finally the animal learned to operate the release mechanism 
immediately and without error. 

Thorndike found that the dog learned somewhat more readily 
than the cat, but both were far inferior to monkeys. However, he 
observed some interesting characteristics in the learning of all of 
his animals. He called these the “laws of learning.” First, he 
observed that there is a gradual drop in both the number of errors 
as well as in the time necessary for the animal to get out of the cage. 
Learning increases as the number of trials increases. Thorndike 
said this was evidence of the “law of exercise.” Stated simply, this 
law says that an animal learns to do a thing by doing it. The more 
often he does it, the more rapidly he learns it. 

Second, Thorndike observed from his studies of animal learn- 
ing that the amount and rate of learning seem to depend on the 
satisfjdngness of the reward. If the cat is hungry and if he gets 
good food when he escapes from the cage, he will learn faster than 
when these factors provide less satisfaction. Thorndike called this 
the “law of effect,” and stated it as follows “ . . . other things being 
equal, the greater the satisfyingness of a state of affairs which accom- 
panies or follows a given response to a given situation, the more likely 
that response is to be made to that situation in the future.” 

These two la^vs were later supplemented by two other laws — 
the law of readiness and the law of belonging. The law of readiness 
was sort of a corollary i o the law of effect. It concerned the conditions 
under which satisfaction could be produced and thus, indirectly, 
affected learning. Thorndike explained that “the activities of the 
neurones which cnust Vehavior are by original nature often arranged 
in long series involving all degrees of preparedness for connection- 
making on the part of some as well as aclual connection-making on the 
part of others. . . . Then for a condwHon unit ready to cmduct to do so 
is satisfying, and for it not to do so is annoying."^ 

The law of belonging is of more recent development. Thorndike 
found that, when a group of 10 short sentences are repeated 10 times, 
the memory of word sequences depends on the degree to which they 
belong to each other. For example, if the sentences are repeated 

* Thorndike, £. L., Educational Ptyekotogy (Briefer Course), p. 54, Columbia 
ITnivereity Preee, New York. 1014. 
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Alfred Dukes and hie sister worked sadly. 

Edward Davis and his brother argued r^y. 

Francis Bragg and his oou^ played hard. 

three times, the word that comes after “sister’' will be remembered 
more easily than the word that comes after “sadly.” The reason is 
that the word that comes after “sister” belongs to “sister.” They are 
both in the same sentence. The word that comes after “ sadly ” is not 
remembered so easily because it belongs in another sentence. Con- 
sequently, the effectiveness of the other laws of learning depends on the 
degree to which the acts to be learned belong to each other or are 
related. The greater the degree of relationship, the less exercise 
necessary to produce learning. 

Thorndike’s laws of learning as well as his experiments were 
criticized by Wolfgang Koehler, of the University of Berlin. Koehler 
believed that "insight” is an indispensable factor in learning. He 
argued that Thorndike’s cats appeared to learn gradually and to 
“discover” the solution over and over again because the puzzle box 
problems were too difficult for them. If the problems had been 
within the comprehension limits of the animals, all errors would have 
been immediately eliminated as soon as the solution was discovered. 
The learning would not be the gradual effects of exercise but the sudden 
and immediate result of insight. To prove his contention, Koehler 
used chimpanzees as subjects and devised problems that seemed to be 
within the insight limits of the anmmls. The following experiment 
is typical of a large number that Koehler tried out on his animals. 

In one experiment, a hungry chimpanzee was placed in a cage where 
a basket of bananas was hanging suspended from the ceiling. Also in 
the cage was a box that, if placed under the bananas, would make 
them easily accessible. Some animals were unable to solve this prob- 
lem, but others discovered the solution — not by accident, but by 
insight. One chimpanzee held the box above his head and tried to 
knock the bananas down with it. When this was unsuccessful, he 
reversed the process, climbed up on the box, and solved the problem. 
The problem was then made more difficult by putting the bananas 
higher and putting two boxes in the cage. Now it was necessary to 
pile the boxes on top of each other to reach the bananas. Other 
variations were to place a jointed pole in the cage instead of the boxes. 
The intelligent animals learned to fit the joints together and knock the 
bananas down. In all cases, the animals solved the problems by 
insight behavior rather than by the hit-and-miss method used by 
Thorndike’s cats. The attempts were often failures due to wrong 
insight, but they were not just blind trials. 
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Koehler’s experiments were, no doubt, largely responrible for 
Thorndike’s law of belonging. Insight is merely the perception of 
a state of belon^ng. The animal learned when he perceived that the 
box belonged to the banana problem. Since the cats in the puzzle 
cage could not perceive how the release mechanism belonged to the 
door, this factor did not enter into the problem. Thorndike obviously 
overgeneralized from his earlier experiments. 

The influence of Thorndike and Koehler has been most obvious in 
the field of educational psychology. Most of our present information 
about learning is based on their experiments. Thorndike’s later 
experiments with human subjects have almost completely dominated 
progress in educational psychology. Certainly, he has made one of the 
major steps toward establishing psychology as a science. 

The Conditioned Response 

About the turn of the century, two Russian scientists were experi- 
menting with learning, or the conditioned response, in relation to 
various conditions of stunulation. One was a physiologist, Ivan 
Petrovitch Pavlov, who was awarded the Nobel prize in medicine in 
1904. The other was Vladimir Bekhterev who wrote a book— 06jec- 
iive Psychology — in 1907, describing a system or point of view in psychol- 
ogy which five years later was “ originated ” in America under the name 
of “behaviorism.” Because these men both published in Russian, 
they did not immediately attract American attention. However, their 
work was so quantitative, so carefully done, and so significant for the 
new American behaviorism, that it was soon acclaimed. ‘ 

Pavlov’s studies began with the observation that a dog’s mouth 
will water at the sight or odor of food. He observed that the same 
reaction often took place when the master appeared with the food dish 
but without the food. The food dish would cause the saliva to flow- 
even in the absence of either the sight or odor of food. Pavlov then 
began to experiment o see if he could bring about the same results 
by using some stimulus which had nothing to do with the food except 
that it would be experienced at the time of feeding. 

He called food the biologically adequate, or the unconditioned, 
BtimuluB. He decided to use a bell for the biologically inadequate 

‘Whether Pavlov's "conditioned reflex” or Bekhterev’s "associated reflex” 
antedates the other, is unknown. Evidently they collaborated in much of their 
research. However, because Pavlov was honored by the Nobel Prize, and because 
his works have been translated into F.ngliah (Bekhterev’s writings are in Russian, 
French, and Qerman), we will follow the American pattern of creihting the dis* 
covery of the conditioned response only to Pavlov. 
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Btimulus. The problem was to see if he could make the bell become a 
biologically adequate, or conditioned, stimulus; if so, how many expe- 
riences are necessary to bring this about (see Fig. 2). 

Pavlov was very thorough. He put the dog in a harness and con- 
nected his saliva ducts to a tube.' This enabled him to count the 
drops of saliva flow. He then rang a bell at the same time food was 
given to the dog. The procedure was repeated until the dog formed a 
saliva Sow reaction to the bell alone. This was the conditioned 
response. 


fbodCS,}- 

BdKSz)- 


( UncondiHoned) 


(Cora 






( Uncondifioned) 


Saliva flow(Ri) 


Erect ears CR2) 


Fio. 2. — Uow a response (Ri) may become conditioned to u now stimulus (Si). 


Pavlov found that it was important for the conditioned stimulus 
(bell) to precede or "accompany the unconditioned one (food). If it 
followed so much as one second after the unconditioned stimulus, there 
•was no learning. He found that he could nng the bell 5 minutes 
before the food was brought in and a conditioned response was estab- 
lished. But if the food appeared even 1 second before the bell rang, 
there was no conditioning. 

The conditioned-response technique has led to research on a wide 
variety of problems, using both the lower animals and humans as sub- 
jects For example, the procedure of unconditioning (experimental 
extinction) has been studied and applied in the treatment of phobias 
and stuttering, m eliminating errors in typewriting and piano playing, 
and in correcting various bad habits in rearing children. Inliibitory 
responses have been studied, especially in connection with experi- 
mentally induced neurosis. Sleep has been conditioned to a sound 
loud enough to prei'^ent it under ordinary circumstances. Even 
involuntary reactions, like the pupillary reflex and the knee jerk, have 
been conditioned to various forms of inadequate stimulation. 

One of the most interesting and useful applications of the condi- 
tioned-response technique has been in the study of children’s fears. 
Watson and his students were pioneers in this research. They 
observed that very young children are not afraid of those animals that 
older children often do fear — such as snakes, rabbits, dogs, cats, bugs, 
worms, etc. The theory was that these fears are acquired by social 
conditions, or the conditioned-response technique in a social rather 

* This was done by means of a small incision in tbs dog’s cheek, which readily 
healed and did not interfere with eating 
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than an experimental setting. To test this theory, Watson induced 
the fear of white rats in a boy, Albert by name, by using a loud noise as 
the unconditioned stimulus for fear. Albert was first tested to make 
sure that he had no fear of white rats already. He obviously enjoyed 
playing with them. He was next tested to make sure that he had a 
fear reaction to a loud noise produced by striking a steel bar with a 
hammer. Now, could the fear reaction to the noise be transferred, by 
the conditioned-response technique, to the white rat? The procedure 
was to strike the steel bar every time Albert attempted to play with the 
white rat. After 10 experiences of this nature, Albert showed unmis- 
takable signs of fear when the rat was presented alone. The rat 
had become the conditioned stimulus for the fear reaction. This soon 
spread to other furry objects. The child showed fear of a rabbit, a 
dog, a fur coat. 

The next step was to discover if the fear reaction could now be 
eliminated by the conditioned response procedure, or could still 
another conditioned response be formed to the rat stimulus as a 
substitute for the fear response? What would happen if the rat, now a 
stimulus for fear, were experienced with food, which is a biologically 
adequate stimulus for enjojTnent? Another child, Peter by name, w'ho 
had a strong fear of rabbits, ivas used for this experiment. The pro- 
cedure was to bring a rabbit into the room w’hen the child was eating 
but it keep it too far away to produce fear. (The conditioned stimulus 
must always be weaker than the unconditioned one, or there will be no 
learning.) Gradually, the animal was brought closer and closer 
until the child could reach it. Fmally the rabbit became a condi- 
tioned stimulus to the enjoyment reaction. It was then possible to 
present the rabbit without the food and still get the food reaction of 
enjoyment. The feai reaction to the rabbit had dropped out. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance of the condi- 
tioned response as a technique of experimental research in psychology. 
As Garrett has said, “Pavlov’s contribution to experimental psy- 
chology lies in his having proidded a precise technique, machinelike 
in its accuracy and subject directly to laboratory control. The 
possibilities (for further research) of the conditioned reflex methods 
have by no means been exhausted.” ‘ The conditioned-response 
technique lends itself to the study of problems that would otherwise be 
impossible. For example, as early as 1912, Pavlov had found that dogs 
can discriminate between tones of 1,000 vibrations per second and tones 
of 1,012 vibrations per second. (This is approximately twdee as fine 

' Garrett, H. E., Great Experiments in Psychology, rev. ed., D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
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pitch diflcrimination os has ever been found in a human.) No other 
method of research now known could possibly solve such a subtle 
problem. 

Thb Abmt Tssts 

Binet’s mental tests had two characteristics that limited their 
usefulness for the army: they could be given to only one person at a 
time, and their administration necessitated careful training. Conse- 
quently, when the war broke out in 1917, psychologists could offer 
the army no practical tools for classifying great numbers of men. A 
committee was appointed by the American Psychological Association, 
with Robert Yerkes as chairman, to prepare a test that (1) could test 
large groups of men at one time; (2) would be as independent of school 
information as possible; (3) would be sharply graded in difhculty so 
that it would measure superior and inferior, as well as average, mental 
abilities; (4) could be scored quickly and easily; and (5) could be 
administered by those without professional training as psychologists. 
As a result, two tests were developed — one for those who could read 
and write, the Alpha, and one for illiterates and those who could not 
speak English, the Beta. 

The Alpha test consisted of eight types or kinds of test material 
arranged in subtests. These were (1) following directions; (2) arith- 
metic problems; (3) practical judgment; (4) synonyms and antonyms; 
(5) disarranged sentences; (6) number series completion; (7) analogies; 
and (8) general information. Within each test the items were of 
increasing difficulty. 

The Beta test consisted of seven subtests, all of which could be 
administered orally or by pantomime. These were (1) pencil maze; 
(2) block counting; (3) X-0 sequence; (4) number sequence; (5) num- 
ber error checking; (6) missing part (picture); and (7) figure design. 
Here, too, the items within each test were of increasing difficulty. 

The world’s first group intelligence test, the Army Alpha, was used 
to measure 1,750,000 men. Of these, 8,000 were discharged because 
of low intelligence, 10,000 were put in special development battalions, 
and himdreds of thousands were assigned to army jobs most appropri- 
ate for their intelligence levels. After the war, the results were 
carefully tabulated and published by Yerkes,^ Yoakiuu and Yerkes,* 
and Brigham.* 

' Yerkei, R. M. (Ed.), Psychological Examining in the United Stataa Army, 
Mtmoirt Nat. Acad. Soi., 1921, 

* Yoakum, C. S., and Yerkes, R. M., Army Mental Test*, Hemy Holt A Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1920. 

' Brigham, C. C., A Study of American IrUelliyenct, Mneeton Univeriity Preaa, 
Plrinoeton, New Jersey, 1028. 
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However, the usefulness of the Army testa continued after the 
war. While other group tests were soon published, the Army tests 
(especially the Alpha) were widely used for many years. The fact 
that large groups could be tested at low expense, in comparison with 
the cost of the Binet tests, added to their popularity. The Army tests 
were used to classify school children, to compare groups (such as race 
and occupational groups) with each other, to guide in vocational 
selection, to select men for employment, to study sex differences, to 
evaluate treatment of the feebleminded — in short, to promote every 
phase of human engineering. Undoubtedly, the postwar mental- 
testing fever ran too high. Tests were administered by those who were 
inadequately trained, especially in interpreting the results. They 
were used in situations for which they were not designed and for which 
they were inappropriate. They were often used as the only basis for 
decisions, instead of along with other factors that ordinarily would 
determine decisions. They were also handicapped by inadequate 
statistical procedure for their evaluation and interpretation. 

But, regardless of their misuse, the Army tests marked a forward 
step in the progress of psychology. First, as suggested above, they 
popularized the possibilities of psychological tests in a wide variety of 
applications. While psychology tests had been used in many practi- 
cal ways before the First World War, their usefulness was largely 
unknown to the general public. Now the public wanted to be tested. 

Second, the Army tests initiated a prolific group-test construction 
movement. Otis, who had furnished much of the material for the 
Army tests, published an intelligence test in 1918. Pressey published 
one designed for high schools. Haggerty’s Delta I (nonverbal) and 
Delta II appeared in 1919. The National Intelligence Test was the 
result of the cooperative efforts of a committee. There were many 
others. 

Third, statistical techniques for the validation and standardiza- 
tion of tests developed rapidly, although much in the wake of the 
progress of test construction. Courses in statistics soon became a part 
of the curriculum of every college where psychology and education 
were taught. 

A fourth effect of the Army tests was the rapid spread of the 
technique of group testing to the measurement of other traits. Tests 
to measure progress in every form of learning were patterned after 
the Army Alpha. Classroom teachers became objective-test con- 
scious. A voluminous, literature soon developed on homemade objec- 
tive tests. Standardized tests were constructed to measure musical 
Aptitude, art appreciation, meohanioal aptitude, personality traits. 
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attitudes, beliefs, dexterity, knowledge of all sorts, psyckoneurotic 
tendencies, etc. A national test movement was initiated by the Army 
tests of the First World War. 


SUMMARY 

A number of prescientific psychologies, still functioning in American 
life, have been discussed in light of scientific studies that have been 
made of their value. All of them — astrology, phrenology, graphology, 
and physiognomy — are theories that have been proved erroneous. 
Human character traits cannot be discovered by such procedures. 
Those who claim to be able to diagnose human personalities on the 
basis of any of these theories are charlatans. The predictions of none 
of them are better than chance. The oracles of the ancients were no 
less mystical and unreliable than the “gold bricks” of these modem 
“professors” of character reading. 

Some of the more significant steps psychology has taken in its 
slow progress toward becoming a science have been reviewed. Unfor- 
tunately, mention could not be made of hundreds of other experiments 
that were necessary foundations on which these front-page experi- 
ments were based. Significance is so frequently built on insignificance. 
But whether these are truly the great experiments in psychology or 
not is unimportant. They serve to impress the reader with the fact 
that psychology is becoming objective and experimental — the neces- 
sary prerequisites to science 
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How to Study 
Reasons for Study 

Scholarship and Intelligence 
Scholarship and Success in Life 
Scholarship and Extracurricular Activities 
Efficient Methods of Study 
Planning 
Reading 
Note Tahing 
Review and Examination 
Themes, Term Papers, and Reports 

How to Rest 
Relaxation 
Sleep 

The Duration of Sleep 
The Necessity for Sleep 
Motihty during Sleep 
The Control of Sleep 

The average college student is more interested in the use of psy- 
chology in his own immediate life than in any other held of application. 
He wants to know if and how psychology can help him to get better 
grades, to avoid feelings of fatigue, to secure the maximum value out of 
his sleeping hours, to adjust himself to his fellows and teachers — in 
short, he wants to k’low how psychology can help him in his personal 
problems. Two of these problems — how to study and how to rest — 
will be discussed in this chapter. The problem of personal adjust- 
ments will be discussed in Chap. VI. 

HOW TO STUDY 

Psychological research on problems of study is now adequate to 
justify some conclusions. While only typical examples of this research 
can be reviewed in the following pages, the references listed at the end 
of this chapter contain more details. 

Reasons for Study 

The first problem that confronts college students in relation to 
study is: How much study is advisable? Are good grades worth the 

88 
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effort necessary, or is it better to devote more time to extracurricular 
activities and be satisfied with low^ grades? This problem has been 
the subject of considerable research. In general, it has been foxmd 
that good grades are closely related to two factors — intelligence and 
coiibequent success in life. 

Scholarship and Intelligence. — Held^ found that there is a definite 
relation between grades and intelligence, as measured by the Thorndike 
Psychological Examination. Those students who made high scores on 
that examination also made high grades in the university, as indicated 
by their high quality point average (see Table 13). 

Table 13. — Relation of Tbobndike’s Pbtcholooical Examination to Quautt 
Point Avehaoe of 678 Students 


Percentile Score 

Quality Point Average 

100 

1 

48 

90 

1 

38 

80 

1 

27 

70 

1 

15 

60 

1 

04 

50 


93 

40 


82 

30 


71 

20 


59 

10 


48 

00 
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The relation between intelligence and college grades, as indicated 
by the coefficient of correlation, in various studies ranges from .30 to 
.70, the average being around .50. The Ohio State University Psy- 
chological Test correlates with the grades of 1 ,030 university freshmen 
.68. The Carnegie Mental Abilities Test correlations with scholastic 
grades range from .50 to .70. In other words, good grades usually 
indicate superior intelligence, and, when the effort factor remains 
constant, superior intelligence is usually an accurate means of predict- 
ing good grades. 

Scholarship and Success in life. — The relationship of good grades 
to success in life after schooling is over has been studied by a number 
of investigators. Gifford* found that, when he compared the salaries 
of the employees of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
who were coU^ graduates, with their scholarship record, there was an 
obvious relationship. Those who made the best grades in coU^ 

^ Held, O. C., An Attempt to Predict the Sveeeee of CoUege Freihmen in Their 
Adfnetment to Sdtoiaetie Work, Fh.D. Diaeertation, Uidvendty of Httaburgb, 1088. 

*Qifford, W. 8., Does Buaineai Want Scholars? HwrpeFt ifagoMine, 1028. 
iM, 680-674. 
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were now receiving higher ealaries than those who made low grades 
(see Table 14). 

After investigating the success of a group of university graduates, 
Smith* concluded, ‘^If a student belongs to the highest tenth of his 
class, his chances of achieving a career in life, distinguished by the 
approval of his fellowmen, are forty times as great as they are if he 
belongs to the lower nine-tenths.” 


Tablb 14. — Relation or Salabt to Scholabsbip 


Scholarship in college 

N 

Per cent of median salary 

Upper one-tenth 


155 

Upper one-third 


120 

Middle one-third 

1468 

96 

Lower one-third . 

784 

79 


In a study of the relation of scholarship to inclusion in Whe’s Who 
in America, Gambrill* found that 5 9 per cent of those who made Phi 
Beta Kappa (a national scholarship fraternity) were later included in 
Who's Who. In two colleges she found that 5.4 per cent bf those who 
graduated in the highest tenth of their class in scholarship were in 
Who’s Who, whereas the percentage decreased with each tenth down 
in scholarship. (The second tenth was 2.9 per cent, the third was 
2.5 per cent, the fourth was 1 8 per cent, etc.) Smith (quoted above) 
found that students graduating in the highest tenth of their class in 
scholarship have 50 times as great a chance of being later listed in 
Who’s Who as those graduating in the lowest tenth. 

Unquestionably, good grades are significant. In general, they 
indicate that a student has ability and has formed those habits that 
are useful in making a success in life after graduation. However, as 
the above data indicate, grades are not always accurate in these 
indications and must be interpreted with care. Teachers vary 
greatly in their cv'. aations of student accomplishments, and the 
grades they give are not always comparable. A low grade from one 
professor often represents more accompUshment than a high grade 
from another. Nevertheless, regardless of their inaccuracy, grades 
are significant goals and must be so considered by college students. 

This conclusion is substantiated by Magoun’s study* of the relation 

* Smith, H. A, Ck>Uege RoGords and Success in life, Educatian, 1927, 27, 
613-529. 

*OambriU, B. L., CoUegs Achievement and VocatiofMl Efficiency, Columbia 
Uoivernty Press, New York, 1922. 

' Magoun, F. A., Scholarship and Distinction, T edmeiogy Renew, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1935, Vol. 37, No. 8. 
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between scholarship and later distinction attained by the graduates 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1868 to 1910). However, 
note in Table 15 that the lowest decUe in scholarship is well represen- 
ted in all the directories of men of distinction. Undoubtedly this vari- 
ation from the trend in the rest of the scholarship distribution is due 
to other factors. 


Tabus 15. — ScMoi.Ajtsinp Standino and Latxr Rkcoonition or Eminencb 


Scholarship 

(deciles) 

Who’s Who 
in America 
(V 442), 
per cent 

Who’s Who in 
Engineering 
(Af 795), 
per cent 

American Mon 
of Science 
(AT 515), 
per cent 

In all three 
{.N 91), 
per cent 

I 

15 3 

16.1 

23 8 

22 

2 

13 5 

13 6 

16 5 

14 3 

3 

10 2 

10 9 

13 

17 6 

4 

11 1 

11 7 

12 

12 1 

5 

6 9 

7 9 

7 6 

6 6 

6 

4 3 

5 7 

6 1 

3 3 

7 

5.2 

5.8 

4 5 

3 3 

8 

6 8 

6.8 

4 5 

6 6 

9 

5 9 

6 7 

4.5 

5 5 

10 

21.8 

14.8 

8 5 

8 8 


Scholarship and Extracurricular Activities. — While scholarship is 
more important, extracurricular activities also afford excellent training 
for success in life. They are significant indices of personal qualifica- 
tions. A leader in college life will usually become a leader in post- 
college life. After studying the success of college men in business, 
Bridgman* concludes that “men who are outstanding in campus 
activities, and who are also good students, win greater success in life 
than those who are merely good students, or merely outstanding in 
campus affairs.” 

The question now arises: Since both extracurricular affairs and 
study take time, to what extent should one be sacrificed for the other? 
The answer is not a “one or the other” (or an “either or”) one. 
Scholarship and leadership do not seem to interfere with each other. 
Remmlein* studied the relation of scholarship to extracurricular 
activities by comparing the “mean leadership score” of a group of 
students whose scholarship level was above their intelligence level, 
with another group whose scholarship level was below their intelligence 

* Bridgman, D. 8., Suoceaa in CoU^ and Businesa, Pcrcon. J., 1930, 9 , 1-19. 

* Remmleia, M. K., Scholastic Accomplishment as Affected by Inteliigenoe and 
Participation in Extra-curricular Activities, J. Appl. Ptydul., 1989, 88 , 003-007. 
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level. She found very little difference. Those students who get 
better grades than would be expected from their intelligence level 
apparently are just as active in extracurricular activities as are those 
students whose grades are lower than would be expected. 

These results are substantiated by Williamson,^ who found a 
positive relationship between scholarship and intelligence, but a 
negative relationship between intelligence and the number of hours 
studied per week. (His data are shown in Table 16.) In other 
words, intelligent students make good grades with but little study. 
The low correlations (both positive and negative) between scholarship 
and the hours of study indicate that good grades are due to other 
factors than long hours of study. 


Tablk IB. — The Correlation of Scholarship, Intblliobnce, and Holtrs of 

Studt 



Four studies 



B 

C 

1 

D 




(.V 106) 

(N 130) 

Correlations between : 





Scholarship and intelligence 

60 

.28 

.65 

69 

Scholarship and hours studied 

.32 

00 

■»“ .00 

- 28 

Intelligence and hours studied. 

Partial correlations between : 

35 

- 15 

-.20 

- 41 

Scholarship and intelLgence (hours stud- 
ied partialed out) 

Scholarship and hours studied (mtelli- 

80 

28 

65 

66 

gencc partialed out) 

Intelhgence and hours slvdicd (scholM- 

70 

04 

11 

00 

ship partialed out) . 

- 72 ; 

- 15 


-.32 


From these two stuii' we conclude that, since both good grades 
and leadership in extracurricular activities are significant in postschool 
life, and since they do not interfere with each other, they are both 
desirable goals in education. 

Efficient Study Methods 

Good scholarship is not entirely a matter of ability and hard work. 
There are methods of study that can be learned and without which even 
a capable student will do work below his intellectual level. The 

' WinuAKsoN, E. G., Relation of Number of Hours Study to Scholarship, J. 
Educ. Paychol., 1935, SB, 683-688. 
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f(dlowiiig pages review only a few of many important factors that may 
affect good scholarship. 

Laycock and Russel^ made an analyids of 38 how-to-study manuals 
and found that 517 study skills and habits were considered important 
enough for discussion. Of course, no one manual covered all of them. 


The student whose scholarship indicates that his present^nethods of 
study are inadequate, should read the following pages carefully. Then, 
he should get some of the books listed at the end of this chapter and 
read them. There is considerable evidence that attention^to good 
study methods is needed by the good student as well as the one^ho is 
making poor grades. Brown^ found in a survey of the study lu^bRs of 
120 successful students and 211 failing students that bolAk^[||Hre 
deficient in good study habits. His results are shown in 

Tabus 17. — Percbwtaoes of Succbssfui, and Paiunq BtudkiIts Good 

gkVDT Habits 


Habitfi concerning 

Concentration 
Reading . 

Critical evaluation 
Note taking. 

Preparation for examinations 
Promptness in preparation 
Reviewing 
Average 


Successful Failing 


34 

40 

58 

61 

66 

67 

60 

54 

50 

65 

33 

38 

50 

51 

48.7 

52 1 


Planning. — In almost any intelligent behavior, planning is essential. 
Study is no exception. High-school students have their study periods, 
as well as their class periods, planned for them. Sometimes, the study 
is even supervised and directed. However, the college student must 
schedule his own study. Except for his class periods, nothing is 
planned for him. Until a student learns to plan his study periods 
intelligently, he is likely to squander a lot of time and then find that his 
work has piled up and he cannot complete it. One writer estimates 
that the average college student wastes enough time to enable him to 
hold down a half-time job. Evidence that this is not a mere conjecture 
Lb shown in Heilman’s* study. He compared the grades of employed 

* Laycock, S. R., and Russell, D. H., An Analysis of 38 HoWxiiiiltudy Manuals, 
Sch. Rev., 1941, 49 , 379-879. 

* Brown, C. W., 8tudy Habits of Failing and Successful the First 

Two Years of College, J. Exp. Educ., 1941, 9 , 205-208. 

* Heilman, J. D., Student Employment and Class Load, /. IMli erl WMdlot.. 
1989, SO. 527-532. 
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freshmen mth those of unemployed freshmen and foxmd that employed 
Btndents are not handicapped in scholarship. The results are given 
in Table 18. These data are substantiated by Shaffner' in a study of 
610 college students. She compared three groups — ^the nonworkers 
(those who worked less than 4 hours per week or none), the moderate 
workers (th^ who worked 6 to 21 hours per week), and the hard 
workers (those who worked 24 or more hours per week). The moder- 


TabItE 18. — The Relation of Employed to Unemployed Freshmen in Terms 

OF Grades 



Employed 

Unemployed 

Women 

-V 92 

A^60 


Mean 

■ _ V 

S.D. 

Mean 

SD. 

Average grades 

3 18 

72 

3 07 

.83 

Intelligence 

7 72 

1 38 

7 48 

1 49 

Class load 

16 24 

1 36 

16 87 

1 05 

Employed, hr per week 

3 02 


000 


Mpn 

N 70 

17 49 

Average grades 

2 86 

83 

2 58 ! 

.79 

Intelligence 

7 54 

1.57 

7 05 

1.23 

Class load 

15 73 

1 91 

16 57 

1.99 

Employed, hr. per week 

3 2 


000 



ate workers were highest in scholarship, with the hard workers a close 
second, but there was not a statistically reliable difference between 
them. The nonworkers were lowest in scholarship, and this dif- 
ference was statistically reliable. 

College students Yvh . work or engage in extracurricular activities 
are forced to use their time veiy carefully. This means that they must 
plan and schedule all activities as well as class recitations. Some 
students, who try to get as much out of college life as possible, even 
schedule such activities as eating, loahng, exercise, reading the news- 
paper, etc. A time schedule of this nature is shown in Table 19. This 
schedule would perhaps fit no other student, and it was frequently 
altered to fit unexpected events in the life of this student. Time 
schedules must be custom-made. 

^ Shaffaer, Martha, The Effects of Part Time Employment on the Scholarship 
Ratiaga ot College Students, Kanxu Ttaeh., October, 1030 
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While a time schedule should be used constantly, it should be 
flexible enough to permit alterations for unexpected emergenci^. 
Football holidays, visits of parents, illness, field trips, etc., are examples 
of unexpected events that may upset a time schedule. However, note 
in Table 19 that only 45 hours per week are scheduled for school work. 


Table 18 — Tiue-distrzbutiok Sheet for John Doe 


Hours 

Mond&y 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

7-8 

Dress and 

Dress and 

Dress and 

Dross and 

Dress and 


breakfast 

breakfast 

breakfast 

breakfast 

breakfast 

8-0 

English 

Chemistry 

lab 

English 

Chemistry 

Englisl^ 

9-10 

Pgyekoloffy 

Chemistry 
lab ^ 

Psychology 

Chemistry 

Psychology 

10-11 

Psychology 

Chemistry 

lab 

Psychology 

» 

Psychology 

11-12 

French 

Chemistry 

lab 

French 

* 

French 

12-1 

Lunch and 

Lunch and 

Lunch and 

Lunch and 

Lunch and 


newspaper 

newspaper 

newspaper 

newspaper 

newspaper 

1-2 

French 

Chemistry 

lecture 

French 

Chemistry 

lectur? 

French 

2-3 

Economics 

French 

Economics 

French 

Eksonomics 

3-4 

Englitk 

Psychology 

English 

Psychology 

English 

4-5 

Athletics 

Athletics 

Athletics 

Athletics 

Athletics 

5-6 : 

Athletics 

Athletics 

Athletics 

Allilctirs 

Athletics 

5-7 

Dinner and 

Dinner and 

Dinner and 

Dinner and 

Dinner and 


rest 

rest * 

rest 

rest 

rest 

7-8 

Chemitlry 

Economics 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Chemistry 

8-0 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Chemistry 

0-iq 

Economxcs i 

English 

Economics i 

English 

Economics 

10-11 

» 1 


• 

• 


11- 

Retire 

Retire 

Retire 

Retire 

Retire 


* TbcM bouts us for extn study purposss, such ss exsmmstions term pspsts, spscisl ssaifo- 
nsnU, etc. 

Notb. Mr Doe worked on Seturdsy u>d did not study on Sundsy. 

Italicised subjects indicate study hours. 

This student still has 7 hours per week for emergencies, not counting 
Saturday and Sunday. Even with athletics and outside work, only 
the most extraordinary events would justify this student's getting 
behind in his school work for more than a few days. 

A time schedule must also fit the learning ability of each student. 
The student in Table 19 spends but 5 hours per week in the study of 
French. For another student, 10 hours per week may not be enough. 
Even the total hours spent in study per week will vary peatly with 
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the ability of the student. Bird* found that students in a how-to- 
study course ranged from 7 hours per week to 63 hours per week in 
time devoted to study (see Fig. 3). 

As suggested in Table 16 above, Bird also found that students who 
spent more than 35 hours per week in study did not receive high grades. 
They are usually students of less than average college ability and must 
study long hours in order to pass their courses. On the other hand, 
those w’ho study less than 15 hours per week “typify most often the 
capable student who earns average grades. In a larger sense, he is the 
real college failure.” 

The fact that the average college student spends but 26.29 hours 
pnrmfrlr in study certainly is evidence that college students are not 



I'lo. 3 — Hours of study Cor 108 students. 


being overworked. If the average classroom hours are added to this, 
the average student’s week becomes but 41.29 hours. Hutchinson 
and Connard® found that 503 college women (at a college for wcanen) 
spent but 38 3 hours per week in both study and the classroom. We 
must conclude, then, that the average college student could do more 
work if he would plan his uime more intelligently. 

Reading. — The amount of reading varies greatly from course to 
course but, on the whole, it is the most usual technique of study. In 
fact, reading is the only method of study for such courses as history, 
economics, sociology, etc. A student who is not proficient in reading is 
handicapped at the college level. 

The degree to which college students are deficient in reading is 

* Bird, Charles, Effective Study HainU, p. 53, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Ino., New York, 1931. 

* Hutchinson, R. G., and Connard, M. H., What’s a College Week? Sch. db 
Soc., 1926, 94 , 768-772. 
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indicated in a number of studies. Arnold^ found that 7 per cent of a 
group of college students were below the eighth-grade average in 
reading comprehension and 30 per cent were below the ssune norm in 
reading speed. Pressey* found that 20 per cent of university fresh- 
men read less eflSciently than the eighth-grade level. Bird* found that 
only 89.6 per cent of a group of university students exceeded the 
eight-grade level in reading comprehension and less than half of the 
group (47.5 per cent) reached the senior-high-school level. Cole* 
concludes that “the average degree of skill in reading shown by 
^nselected freshmen is clearly not sufficient for the needs of college 
students.” The data on which she bases this conclusion are shown in 
Table 20. 

Table 20. — pERCEOTAaK or ^beshmen Able to Read with Tenth-grade 


CoMPBEHENBION 

Directions for experiments, writing themes, catrying out projerts, etc 61 

Presentation of theories, rules, or laws with illustrations 70 

Description of apparatus, processes or organisms 57 

Discussion of developments or causal relationship' C7 

Narratives S2 

Diagrammatic drawing® C9 

Linear graphs 72 

Cross-section drawings 42 

Map.s 73 


Now the question is; Can students who are poor readers learn to 
read well enough to earn grades equal to their mental levels? Book* 
answers this question as follows, “Experiments have shottm that wuth a 
moderate amount of practice, speed m reading may be increased from 
50 to 100 per cent if one's attention is directed sharply enough toward 
this particular point.” , Pressey* gave remedial reading training to a 
group of freshmen who were low in readmg ability and compared their 
resulting grades with a matched untrained control group at the end of 
the term. The trained group received an average of 1 .68 grade honor 
points, while the control group received but 1.41 honor points. This 
is equivalent to at least one letter grade difference. About half the 

* Arnold, H. J., DiBabilities of College Students in Certain Tool Subjects, Phi 
Delta Kappan, 1929, 11, 169-174 

* Pressey, L. C., Training College Freshmen to Read, Ohro Col Assn. BuU. 65. 

' Bird, Charles, Effectw Study Habits, p. 99, D. Appleton-Century Company, 

Inc., New York, 1931. 

* Cole, l^iclla, The Background Jor College Teaching, Rinehart k Company, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 

‘Book, W F., How to Succeed in CoUege, Warwick A York, Inc., Baltimore, 1927. 

* Pressey, op. cit. 
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experimentaJ group improved in reading to equal or surpass the median 
for the entire freshman class. (This group received an average of 1.97 
grade honor points.) Lauer' studied the effects that 20 practice 
periods in improving the rate of reading had on a group of 367 college 
students. The average initial rate was 247 words per minute. The 
improvement ranged from 0 to 249 per cent — the average being 35.3 per 
cent. He found that fast readers made more improvement than slow 
readers and that, in general, college students do not improve in reading 
unless some "regular remedial program is carried out.” Consequently 
we can conclude that both reading speed and reading comprehension 
can be learned, and these will result in improved scholarship. 

There are three factors involved in improving reading ability. 
First, a student should learn to read more rapidly. He should force 
himself to read just as fast as possible without loss of comprehension or 
meaning. He should break the habit of dawdlmg when he reads. It 
is best to practice easy material, like the newspaper, every day for 15 
or 20 minutes. Some students keep a weekly record of the time it 
takes to read 10 inches of newsprint with satisfactory comprehension. 
After a few weeks, a graph can be made to show the increase in reading 
speed. 

Reading speed is frequently handicapped by lip movements. 
Silent reading should be free from any kind of silent speech. Huey* 
found as long ago as 1908 that good silent reading is approximately 
twice as fast as oral reading. When the vocal organs are used, they 
slow up the speed of the eye in seeing and the brain in comprehension. 

The second factor involved in readmg ability is word knowledge. 
Obviously, it is impossible to understand the meaning of a sentence if 
the words in it are not understood. Some students look up the mean- 
ing of all unfamiliar words in the dictionary and then WTite an abridged 
definition in the margin of the book in which the word is found. 
While this is an exceUent habit for books which are personally owned, 
it is not recommended for borrowed and library books. Another good 
practice is to write new words and their definitions in a special section 
of a notebook. If a separate notebook is used f5r each course, there 
should be a new-word section in each one. Douglass and Barrow* 
found that at all levels of intelligence students who have the habit 

*Laaer, A. R., An Experimental Study of the Improvement in Reading by 
College Students, J. Editc Paychol., 1936, 27, 662-665. 

* Huey, E. B , The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1908. 

* Douglass, n. R., and Barrow, H. C., The Study and Practice of 395 High 
School Pupils, J, Ed%tc. Psychol., 1938, 29 , 36-43 
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of looking up new words in the dictionary make higher grades than 
those who do not. 

Whatever method is used in remembering word meanings, a good 
dictionary is a necessity. The G. & C. Merriam Company and the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company both publish excellent collegiate dic- 
tionaries. No textbook is more important to a college student than a 
dictionary. 

The third important factor in reading ability is analysis for thought 
content. The purpose of reading is to get ideas. Each chapter, each 
section, each paragraph, contains a central idea. The reader should 
*get the central idea and the supporting ideas from his reading. This 
requires analysis. 

There are a number of techniques, or procedures, or rules, for 
reading to facilitate analysis. While they are all beneficial, they are 
not “ musts ” because they are not used by all good readers. Howev er, 
poor readers will find that they are helpful. A procedure widely 
recommended is first to look over the reading assignment hurriedly to 
see what it is about, or find the trend or progress, before reading more 
carefully. This hurried overview \rill reveal the plan of the chapter 
and constitute a background for more thorough reading. It enables one 
to avoid becoming lost in the details. It helps one to understand how 
details are related to each other. Sometimes a preliminary surv'ey 
is given at the beginning of chapters in the form of an outline (as in 
this book), or a synopsis. Sectional and topic headings facilitate a 
preliminary survey of the important features of a chapter. If neither 
of these aids is given in a book, sometimes there is a summary at the 
end if the chapter that will assist the reader in getting this overview. 

Tabus 21. — Reu^tion or Reaoino Time to Recitation Time i.v Recall 


• 

Proportion 

Immediate recall 

j Delayed recall 

Reading with no recitation 

100 (Base) 

100 (Base) 

Reading with 14 recitation 

112 

115 

Reading with % recitation 

119 

146 

Reading with J^^eotation 

122 

162 

Reading with fi recitation . 

120 

152 


Another important technique for improving the effectiveness of 
reading is self-recitation, or the practice of mentally reviewing impor- 
tant ideas in the material read. Experiments indicate that when a 
student spends part of his study time reciting (to himself) the impor- 
tant facts in material he has read, he remembers them much better 
than when he spends his whole study time in reading alone. Years 
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ago, Gates' investigated the effectiveness of various proportions of 
study time to recitation time. He found that recitation was more 
effective than mere reading in all proportions. His results are 
summarized in Table 21. 

Germane* compared a group of students who spent their entire 
study time in reading with another group who spent half the time in 
reading and half in answering (to themselves) questions about the 
material read. The advantages of the second procedure were 30 per 
cent for college sophomores and 50 per cent for grade-school pupils. 

Reading effectiveness is also improved by the procedure of delib-( 
erately looking for the ke)mote of each chapter, each section, each 
paragraph. Tables, graplui, and charts contain valuable information 
that can be obtained only by looking for it. Too many students pass 
these up without notice. Some students find it helpful, when they 
have found a keynote idea, to underscore it in the book or make a 
check mark in the margin. Of course, this is recommended only when 
the book is owned by the reader. To make the important things more 
noticeable, it is effective to use a red lead pencil for underscoring. 
Marshall* trained one group of students in underlining important 
words and ideas and then compared their progress with another 
equated group not so tramed. The results (see Table 22) on two units 


Tabus 22 — ErrccTs or Spbciax. Tbainino in How to Study 


1 

1 

Control group 
mean 

Experimental 
group mean 

Difference m 
favor of experi- 
mental group 

Otis S-A Intelligence Test. 

47.9 

49 7 

1 8 

Test on first unit 

58.4 

68 0 

0 6 

Test on second unit 

62 9 

67 2 

4 3 


of subject matter indlo'-^e a superiority of the experimental group. 
Some students take notes in the form of outlines, summaries, or 
synopses. Certainly some method of distinguishing the important 
from the unimportant should be used. It is a waste of time to read 
unless facts and ideas are being communicated from the writer to the 
reader. Unless these are recognized and identified by some method, 
they are missed and there is no communication. 

* Gates, A. I., Reciting as a Factor in Memorizing, Arch. Psychol., 1917, No. 40. 

* Germane, C. E , The Value of the Controlled Mental Summary as a Method 
of Studying, Sch. <fc Soc , 1920, IS, 591-593. 

* Marshall, M. V., Guided Study with College Jumors, Sch. <t Soc., 1938, 48 , 
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Note Taking. — Whether a student takes notes on his text-book 
reading or not, he must use this procedure of retaining facts and ideas 
that he gets from iiis library reading and his classroom lectures. The 
notebook should be a depository into which is constantly being poured 
facts and ideas from various sources. It thus becomes the student’s 
most valuable source of information. If he makes his notes in a clear, 
concise, and classified manner, he will have immediately available 
concentrated information ample for passing all tests that he may 
confront. In fact, a good notebook is often useful years after the 
^udent has graduated. It is a very important factor in the education 
of any student. 

Notes for each course should be kept together, either in a separate 
notebook or in a separate part of a large notebook. Systematic 
classification is a basic fundamental for all useful notebooks. When 
notes are taken in a haphazard manner, they are of little value. Of 
course, class notes must be taken qiiickly and are usually poorly 
organized. For this reason, it is better to rearrange and copy them in 
a more careful manner. Elaboration and reinterpretation of class 
notes before they “get cold” is an excellent procedure for getting the 
most out of a course. 

The form, or pattern, of note taking varies with students. Some 
take their notes in outline form, m which each item is subordinate to, 
superordinate to, or coordinate with, every other item. Main items 
are designated by Roman numerals, subitems by capital letters and 
indentation, and more subordinate items by Arabic numerals and small 
letters. Other students take notes in the form of synopses and 
summaries. This requires less organization and weighting of items 
than does the outline method. Consequently, notes can be taken 
more quickly without sacrifice of content. There is, of course, a loss 
of perspective and relationship. Another plan of note taking is to 
record just those important items that should be remembered. Notes 
are not taken on everything read or heard in a lecture, but just those 
facts and ideas that are worthwhile are recorded. This means that 
there are gaps and lack of relationship between facts as they appear in a 
notebook. Each item is discreet and significant for its own sake. 
The notebook then becomes a storehouse of significant, though not 
carefully organized, items. Consequently, it is of less value at a later 
time when relationships are no longer remembered. Also, it is more 
difficult to find a specified item of information when are taken in 
tins fashion. 

However, most any method of note taking is better than none at 
alL Too many students do not take notes in any manner. One of 
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the best studies of the value of note taking was made by Barton*. He 
compared the school progress of an experimental group of high-school 
students specially trained in note taking with a control group that was 
equal in all other respects except that it was not trained in note taking. 
The experiment was performed in three different schools and involved 
94 pairs of students. The results were definitely in favor of the group 
trained in note taking. In fact, “the chances are 9,999 in 10,000 that 
true difference is greater than zero.” (See Table 23 for a summary of 
the results.) 


Tabub 23. — CoMPAHisoN OP Pupils Trained in Note Taking with Controi^ 

Group 



Experimental 

group 

Control group 

Difference 

S D of the diff 

Mean 

' 37 7 

27 3 

10 4 

2 2 

1 


Crawford* studied the relation of note taking to school marks and 
found correlations ranging from .36 to .66 with a median of .50. 
“The immediate value of notes is less than the delayed-review value,” 
but, “when results are measured by a general quiz after a period of 


Table 24 — Comparative Value op Note Taking Immediatelt and apter 

Interval op Time 


Type of test 

Interval 

after 

Icarmng 

Score 

with 

notes 

Score 

without 

notes 

Difference in 
favor of notes 

Essay 

Short 

10 70 

10 32 

47 

True-false 

Short 

7 96 

7 45 

51 

Essay 

Long 

12 89 

6 06 

7 83 

True-false 


15 33 

12 62 

2 71 

Both types*. 

Long 

19 33 

16 93 

2 40 


* IIxIb wub a Library r«admg only. 


days and weeks and after there has been opportunity to review the 
notes which were previously taken, the note-takers showed marked 
superiority over those who do not take notes.” These results are 
indicated in Table 24. 

* Barton, W. A., Ovilining aa a Study Procedurr, Teachers College, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1930. 

* Crawford, C. C., A Correlation between College Lecture Notes and Quiz 
Papers, J. Educ. Rea., 1925, 12, 282-291. Also, An Experimental Study of the 
Results of College Note Taking, J Educ. Rea., 1925, 12, 379-386. 
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While Bird* regrets that there does not yet exist “convincing 
evidence to prove the value of notes to a student,” yet he ventures the 
opinion that “it is probable that the greatest advantage to learning 
lies in the process of making notes.” 

Review and Examination. — Frequent review and examination 
are exceptionally valuable aids in learning. The teacher who gives 
but one or two examinations during a course is putting a great handi- 
cap on the learning of her students. There are a number of reasons 
why this is true. First, frequent examination enables the student to 
keep informed of his progress. Numerous studies indicate that when 
a student knows the amount and rate of his progress he will learn more 
than when he does not know how' well he is doing. Years ago. Book 



Number of practice periods 

Fio. 4. — The effects of knowledge on porforinanco. 


and Norvell* compared the learning of a group of university students 
who were informed of their learning progress with a control group who 
were not so informed. The results were so obvious that at the end of 
the tenth practice period the groups were reversed and the control 
group was informed of their progress w'hile the other was not. These 
results are shown in Fig. 4. 

Second, frequent examination means frequent review, more study, 
and more learning. Review for examination must not be confused 
with “cramming.” Review is checking up and refreshing that which 
has already been learned, while cramming is original learning at the 
last minute. Review enables the student to get a bird’s-eye-view of 
the course and see each part in perspective. It enables the student to 

* Bird C., Effective Study Habite, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New 
York, 1931. 

*Book, W. F., and Norvell, L,, The Will to Leam, Ped. Sem., 1922, 29, 
30»-362. 
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get out from among the trees and see the woods. Consequently, 
students should welcome examinations. Ross^ found that weekly 
examinations have a definite positive value to college students in 
psychology courses. (See his results summarized in Table 25). This 
value is especially obvious with weaker students. 


Tablx 25. — Gains Made by Students Tested Weekly Over a Control Group 
Tested Only at End op Term 
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Expenmental 

group 

Control 

group 

Differ- 

ence 

P.E of 
diff 

Chances 
in 100 

Instructor R 

49 

37.88 

11.12 

2 31 

100 

Instructor H 

49 

44 

5 

2 56 

91 


The best preparation for examinations is daily study. The stu- 
dent who keeps up with his courses needs no long all-night review. 
He merely reviews his notebook and the underscored parts of his 
textbook, and he is ready for any examination. He does not cram; 
he reviews. 

If the examination is the essay type, each answer should be care- 
fully planned before it is written. In fact, the essay test asks for a 
short essay on each question. Answers should not be a series of hodge- 
podge ideas that are written down ju.st as they occur to the student. 
A good essay test paper is written after an outline has been constructed 
at the expense of precious examination time. However, it should 
be noted that as a measuring device the essay examination is con- 
demned for its low reliability (t c^Jifferent instructors give it different 
scores.) Ashburn^ found that when several teachers graded the same 
essay test papers, the passingj^ failing of 40 per cent of the students 
examined depends on who grades the papers. Also, 10 per cent of 
the students will pass or fail deproding on when the papers are graded. 
Not only do instructors disagree as to the value of a paper but they do 
not agree with themselves when they grade papers at different times. 
Nevertheless, the essay test is still widely used. 

In objective examinations, the important thing is to read the 
statements carefully. A wrong answer because of misinterpretation 
is just as wrong as though it were due to ignorance. Some students 
and even some instructors have developed the foolish behef that an 

‘ Ross, C. C., and Henry, L. K., The Relation between Frequency of Testing 
and Progress in Learning in Psychology, /. Educ. Psychol., 1939, 80, 604 611. 

* Ashburn, R., An Experiment in the Essay Type Question, J. Exp, Edue., 1928, ; 
7, 1-3. 
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objective examination should be taken hurriedly and with but little 
deliberation. They believe that it should represent the student's first 
impression. This is utterly wrong. Each statement should be 
studied carefully and answered only after careful deliberation. If time 
permits, the test should be gone over again and those answers that 
appear wrong on more deliberate thought should be changed. Objec- 
tive examinations are usually carefully prepared and should be just 
as carefully answered. Berrein* found that students improve their 
scores on objective tests by going back over them and changing 
answers that appear to be wrong. His results are shown in Table 26. 

Table 26. — Effects of Changino Answers on Objective Examinations 



Number 

Per cent 

Lowered score 

34 

22 

Raised score 

99 

64 

Score unaffected 

15 

10 

Made no changes 

6 

4 


Table 27. — Rank of Examination Types in Reuabiuty and Validitt as 
Shown by Vakious Studies 
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Multiple 
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True- 

false 
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In reliabihty. 





J. 8 Kinder 

3 

1 

2 

4 

A C Eurick 

2 

1 

4 

3 

In validity; 





S G Brinkley 

1 


8 

4 

E P Wood 

1 


3 

4 

A. C. Ehirick 

2 


4 

3 

Summary rank 

2 

1 

3 

4 


There are three widely used types of objective test questions — 
the completion, the multiple choice, and the true-false — that have 
been carefully studied for reliability (consistency) and validity 
(whether or not the test measures the factor it purports to measure). 
In general, the multiple-choice tyjje of question has been found to be 
the most reliable, and the completion t}rpe to be the most valid. 

* Berrein, F. E., Are Scores Increased on Initial Tests by Changing the Initial 
Decision? J. Edue. PsycJiol., 1940, SI. 64-67. 
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Kinney and Eurick^ have summarized a number of these studies; 
their results are shown in Table 27. 

Themes, Term Papers, and Reports. — There are two stages in 
the preparation of a theme or term paper or report — first, collecting 
or developing the information and ideas, and second, stating it in 
written form. Many students sit down to write a theme and, because 
they have not performed the first stage (preparation), they conclude 
that they are not in the mood. Writing is impossible without some- 
thing to write about. It is a means of communication. If there is 
nothing to communicate, obviously there can be no writing. The 
procedure of getting ideas or facts to communicate vanes with the 
nature of those ideas or facta. Sometimes they are best obtained from 
books in the library. If so, a notebook is all the equipment necessary. 
However, facts and ideas are sometimes best obtained from an inspec- 
tion trip, or an experiment, or an interview, or a survey, or a session 
of good hard thinking. If so, specialized training, financial expendi- 
ture, time, travel, and the assistance of others may be necessary. 
Whatever the nature and the requirements of this fact-getting stage, 
it is fundamental. 

The second stage is to record, or communicate, the information 
amassed in written form. This is a skill step and can be acquired in 
no other way than by practice. The only way to learn to write is to 
write and rewrite. The more practice, other things being equal, the 
more perfect the skill But writing, like any other intelligent behavior, 
must follow' a plan, or an outline^ Otherwise, even the best writing 
is ineffective. This book, for example, was carefully planned long 
before a single word of manusci^ was ivritten. Of course, the plan 
may change as writing progpesses and relationships become more 
clear. Even the plans for ff'riuilding are often changed during con- 
struction. However, the plan a theme or a term paper is usually 
determined by the teacher or department making the assignment, so 
the student need only follow instructions. 

There has been much argument among educators about the learn- 
ing value of themes and terra papers in courses on the college level. 
(Of course, their value in written English classes is admitted). Some 
think they impose mere busy work upon the student for which he 
receives but little value. They believe that the time would be better 
spent in textbook study and asrigned library readings. Bird* dis- 

> Kinney, L. B., and Eunck, A. C., A Sununary of InveetiKationB Comparing 
Different Types of Tests, Sch. A Soc., 1932, 86 , 640-644. 

* Bird, A., Effeclwt Study HabtU, p. 177, D. Appleton-Century Company, Ino., 
New York, 1981. 
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agrees with this point of view. “The term paper challenges thinking 
and the assembly ing of pertinent information; it offers an opportunity 
to develop the skills required in undertaking original investigations; 
and it has an educational significance beyond that of almost all other 
forms of course assignments” 

McClusky* studied the value of the term paper as a learning 
procedure by ascertaining its effect on objective examinations. He 
equated two groups of college students on the basis of their scores 
on the Army Alpha Intelligence Test and the Chapman-Cook Reading 
Test. He assigned a term paper to one group and announced an 
approaching examination to the other. Three weeks later, he gave 
the test to both groups (unannounced to the term paper group). 
Ten days later he repeated the same test without notice. The results 
are sho^vn in Table 28. The author comments as follows, “Writing 


Tabljs 2S — Effect or Writikq a Term Paper o.\ Exami.\-atio.\ Grades 
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Reading 
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term 
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review 

Term paper 

42 

157 

22 9 

31 3 

33 1 

10 9 

Review 

38 

153 

22 7 

32 5 

32 3 

5 8 


a term paper is far superior to the customajy direct preparation for 
an examination because, without involving the disadvantages of 
direct preparation, the paper achieves the same factual material and 
carries with it the exercise of the higher mental processes of organiza- 
tion and creative expression.” 

HOW TO REST 

Equally as important as how to study, for college students, is 
how to rest. Being young and energetic, students often do not realize 
that the eflEiciency of the human body is affected by its operating 
condition. Perhaps the most significant factor in the maintenance of 
good bodily condition is rest. Habits of rest are formed during 
youth. Consequently, it is important for college students to realize 
what sort of rest habits they may now be forming. There are two 
important aspects of this problem — relaxation and sleep. 

* McCliuky, H. Y., An Experimental Comparison of the New Type Test and 
the Term Paper, J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 621-627. 
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Relaxation 

The rest cure is being prescribed more and more by physicians 
for more and more different reasons. It has long been recognized as 
an essential part of the treatment of neurasthenia and other nervous 
disorders. Due in part to the increased tempo of modem civilized 
living and in part to clinical research, muscular and nervous tensions 
arc now considered to be important causes of peptic ulcers and other 
gastrointestinal disorders, various cardiac maladies, hyperthyroidism, 
arthritis, pulmonary tuberculosis, etc. 

Jacobson^ lists five values of rest that indicate its importance 
both in medical practice and in maintaining health. 

1. It repairs fatigue or exhaustion, thereby increasing the general resistance 
of the organism to infection and other noxious agents. 

2. It decreases the strain on the heart and the blood vessels. 

3. It dirmnishes the energy output and thus also the required calorie intake. 

4. It quiets the nervous system, thus tending to relieve excitement, 
heightened reflexes, and often spastic states. 

5. It dimimshes the motion of affected body parts, thereby averting possi- 
ble strain and energy. 

There is less energy being consumed during rest than during 
activity. (Of course, the number of calories used by an individual 
depends on his size and other factors, as well as on his activity.) 
Langworthy and Barrott^ found that while sitting in a chair an individ- 
ual uses about 60.7 calories per hour, or less than 1,000 per day 
(16 hours). Sewing requires about 70 calories per hour and sweeping 
the floor about 100 per hour. -Hrvigorous exercise, like playing foot- 
ball, an individual may use aemuch as 1,200 to 2,000 calories per hour. 
This is more than some othee-person will use in an entire day. 

However, rest is more tk^ merely sitting down and becoming 
inactive. It is relaxation, or freedom from unecessary muscular and 
nervous tensions. The human body is so constructed that every 
muscle has an opposite. The contraction, or tension, of a muscle 
will move an arm or a leg, but the opposing muscle must contract 
to move it back again. Muscles have only the power to contract. 
They cannot expand. In a repetitive movement, like walking, a 
muscle must contract and then quit contracting, or relax, as soon 
as its opposite begins. Otherwise, they will interfere mth each 

‘ Jacobson, E., Progressive Relaxation, Umversity of Chicago Prees, Chicago, 
1938. 

'Langworthy, C. F., and Barroti, H. C., Energy Expendituies in Household 
Tasks, Amer. J. Physiol., 1920, 62, 400. 
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other. If both contract at the same time, there is no movement. 
However, there is a state of tension. Both muscles are working 
although nothing is being accomplished. Such tension states are 
necessary for body posture. It is impossible to sit or stand unless 
the muscles hold the body in position. 

Thus, the two functions of muscles are to move the body and 
to hold it in position. If a muscle is not necessary for either function, 
it should then be in a state of relaxation. A muscle should not con- 
tract unless that contraction is useful. 

There are two faults a person may develop in using his muscles. 
First, he may contract too many muscles when he moves his body or 
any part of it Skill and gracefulness in muscle movement depend 
on whether or not he is able to use just the muscles necessary and 
no others. Awkwardness results from the use of more muscles than 
necessary for the movement desired. The golfer who does not learn 
this does not become a good golfer nor a graceful one. Skill in any- 
thing exists only after all urmecessary muscular contractions have 
been eliminated. 

Second, a person may use too many muscles in maintaining his 
body posture When a soldier learns to maintain posture with a 
minimxun of musclar tension, he is able to stand at attention for hours 
without serious fatigue. WTien the public speaker learns to stand 
before an audience without contracting more muscles than necessary 
to give him good posture, he is not likely to experience the trembling 
knees so characteristic of the overtense speaker. 

It is obvious that a person who uses more muscles than are neces- 
sary for movement and posture, or who contracts them more vigorously 
than necessary, will become fatigued more quickly than another who 
uses just the right muscles to the right degree. Young people should 
learn to move and to hold posture with as many muscles relaxed as 
possible. In other words, they should learn to rest as many muscles as 
possible for as much of the time as possible. 

Muscular contractions and tensions produce so many fatigue 
products and damage the bodily mechanism to such an extent (cata- 
bolic processes) that major rest periods for rehabilitation and recovery 
are necessary. These enable the body to throw off accumulated waste 
products and make anabolic repairs. Such periods are usually accom- 
panied by a cessation of those sensorimotor processes located in the 
higher centers (cerebral cortex). These will be discussed in the next 
section of this chapter. Of course, min or rest periods are always 
interspersed throughout the awake period and enable the body to 
make partial recovery. The efficiency of the human body depends on 
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these minor rest periods (see Chap. XV for further discussion of this 
point). 

It is now obvious that the most complete rest or relaxation can 
take place only when the body is in a reclining position. In any 
upright position, muscle tension is necessary for posture. The sit- 
ting position requires less tension than the standing position (and 
therefore permits more rest), but both require more tension than the 
reclining position. This is the position the human body takes for 
those major rest periods, called sleep. However, the mere fact that 
a body is in a reclining position does not prove that it is relaxed Some 
people have diflSculty in relaxing in any position. Activity and pos- 
ture have become so habitual and rest periods have become so infre- 
quent in the lives of many people that they have lost the ability to 
relax. How to regain the ability to relax and how to form the habit of 
relaxing Mull be the objective of the rest of this discussion. 

Jacobson has found that it is possible to reacquire the ability to 
relax. The first step is to learn what relaxation feels like. A person 
may recline and think that he is relaxed, yet may have residual tension. 
Often he is not able to recognize the difference between real relaxation 
and this state of partial tension. Or, he may reahze that he is not 
relaxed but be unable to locate the muscles that are yet partly tensed. 
Jacobson’s procedure is for the patient to recline and practice tensing 
and relaxing isolated muscles. For example, practice may begin with 
tensing and relaxing just the muscles of the right arm This is done 
over and over again until the patient learns to recognize the feel or 
experience of those muscles in tension and in relaxation. From here on 
the practice is in rela.\ation onl3*f”~This initial practice is to enable the 
patient to learn what he should not do. Relaxing is not doing some- 
thing but doing nothing. It- is refraining from doing something. 
Obviously, the first step is to Jea|ii what not to do and how to avoid 
doing it. 

After the patient has learned to relax his biceps and knows what it 
feels like when they are not relaxed, he then follows the same procedure 
ivith another muscle, and then another, until all the muscles of his 
body can be relaxed individually. This often takes a long time and 
diligent practice. He must learn to tense the muscles of the third 
finger of his left hand, for example, and then relax them in isolation 
from other related muscles. The object is to teach him to recognize 
and locate feelings of tension in any part of his body. 

The same procedure then extends to muscle combinations. All 
muscles in the right arm, for example, are relaxed together. By this 
time he will be able to recognize if a muscle m his arm is not relaxed and 
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to locate it. When the relaxation of the muscles of the right arm is 
mastered, he then extends his training to the left arm and then to all 
other parts of the body. Finally, after much practice, he learns to 
relax all parts of his body together. He is then ready for the next step 
in his training. 

There are degrees of relaxation. A muscle is seldom either tense or 
relaxed. It is usually only partly relaxed even when the patient is 
recUning and feels relaxed. The instructions Jacobson gives his 
patients are, “You are to continue on and on, past the point where the 
part seems to you perfectly relaxed." It may take 15 minutes to 
relax completely a single muscle. Even the person who has learned 
to relax and has practiced it for years can lie down and feel a muscle 
relax more and more and more, even for as long as 5 minutes. This is 
progressive relaxation. 

Relaxation cannot be learned quickly. It takes conscious practice 
and then more practice. Over and over again, separate muscles must 
be relaxed more and more completely. It takes the average individual 
weeks to learn how to lie down, or sit down, and do nothing. 

After one has learned to relax the large skeletal muscles of the 
arms, legs, and trunk — completely or deeply — the next step is to learn 
to relax the delicate muscles of the eye, ear, throat, viscera, etc. This 
is definitely more difficult How'ever, the procedure is exactly the 
same. For example, the patient is asked to close his eyes tightly and 
then to relax them ivithout opening his lids. Then, he is asked to tuni 
his eyes to the right and relax ; then to the left and relax He is then 
instructed, “Just let your eyes go. Do not look in any direction.’’ 
After a while the patient learns to relax his eyes until, even ivith the 
lids open, the eyes are not seeing. 

The most difficult relaxation to learn is that of the muscles of 
speech. It is difficult to relax the processes of implicit speaking. 
First, the patient must realize that he talks to himself (or thinks) 
with implicit or subvocal muscle tensions. Whether he identifies 
thought processes with this implicit speech or not is unimportant, as 
long as he realizes that there is a relationship. lie must learn to 
recognize the experience of implicit speech muscle tensions. Then 
only can he learn to relax them. When accompanied by the relaxation 
of other muscles, the relaxation of the implicit speech muscles produces 
a state of borderline deep which is about the last stage of progressive 
relaxation. 

Relaxation must not be confused with the hypnotic state. In fact, 
there is but little in common. Hypnosis is produced by suggestion, 
and the patient becomes more and more suggestible. Relaxation 
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has nothing to do with suggestion. The patient is no more sug- 
gestible when he is relaxed than when he is tense, nor does suggestion 
promote relaxation. 

The therapeutic value of relaxation in the treatment of various 
afflictions cannot be overemphasized. Some of Jacobson’s results 
along this line are shown in Table 29. However, being able to relax is 
just as important to the healthy as to the afflicted. Perhaps relaxation 
will become a signihcant part of health and physical training in the 
future. 


Table 29. — The Value or Relaxation in the Theatment of Vabious 
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Another phase of Jacobson’s ivork that interests the applied psy- 
chologist is the function of relaxation while on the job. If training 
in relaxation will enable us to perform our daily activities with less 
effort, it is certainly worth attention. For example, with relaxation 
these words are written with less effort than might be used ordinarily. 
Driving a car can be very fatiguing unless the driver is relaxed and 
handles the wheel w'ith a minimum of effort. A soldier can stand at 
attention with no more effort than he can stand at ease if he knows how 
to maintain posture while partially relaxed. As the golfer improves 
his score and the singer improves his resonance by proper relaxation, 
BO can the day laborer, or the man at the bench, or the one at the desk, 
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perform his work with less effort if he learns how to relax. This is a 
phase of fatigue that has too long escaped the attention of the efficiency 
expert. 

Sleep 

Sleep is the natural cessation of those complex sensorimotor 
processes by which the organism adjusts itself to its environment. 
It is distinguished from unnatural cessations of adjustment — such as 
conm, trance, anesthesia, etc. — in that the subject can be awakened or 
returned to an adjusting state by ordinary procedure. During sleep 
there is a decrease in pulse and metabolic rates, a fall in blood pressure, 
and a change in the rhythm of brain waves. While sleep is more or less 
regular and periodic, it can be induced at irregular times by fatigue, 
monotony, relaxation, suggestion, etc. Sleep is a natural state of 
highly reduced sensorimotor activity that is distmguished from the 
awake state principally by the absence of consciousness. 

The function of sleep is to enable the body to repair the damages 
done to it by the activity and tensions of the awake state. Fatigue 
poisons are throwm off, tissues are built up by anabolic processes, 
sugar is stored in the liver and fat in the tissues. In fact, the whole 
body is rehabilitated for another state of awake activity. Sleep is a 
period in w'hich the body reconstructs itself and thus minimizes the 
wearing-out effects of living. 

The Duration of Sleep. — A common topic of discussion among 
college students is — how much sleep is necessary? Edison is supposed 
to have averaged but 3 or 4 hours sleep in each 24-hour period, yet 
health authorities commonly advise at least 8 hours sleep. What are 
the minimum sleep requirements for good health? Beyond what time 
does sleep become a waste of time, or perhaps a luxury? 

Kleitman* claims that standard sleeping-hour schedules, especially 
for children, have always recommended too much sleep. “ Since from 
birth to adulthood the actual observed sleep-duration values are 
consistently and evenly lower by 1 hour than the prescribed, it is time 
to discard the theoretical scale in favor of the empirical one.” The 
truth of this statement is suggested in Fig. 5, which shows the time 
actually slept by American children. To force a child to stay in bed 
for longer periods, merely because the Children’s Bureau booklets 
recommend more sleep, is to invite him to form nonsleeping habits in 
bed. 

Some studies show, however, that superior people sleep more than 

* Kleitman, N., Sleep and Wakefulne**, Univepsity of Chicago Presa, Chicago, 

lose. 
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the average. Terman' found in his studies of superior children that 
they sleep longer on an average than do unselected children. (That is, 
from ages seven to fourteen. Below the age of seven there were no 
differences.) These data are 
shown in Fig. 6. Laird* reports 
that men who have attained dis- 
tinction in life sleep on an average 
of 8 hours per night. This is 
almost an hour more than the 
average. Moore, Jenkins, and 
Barker* administered some 1,500 
dynamometer tests to 26 women 
after varying amounts of from 6 
to 9 hours sleep. They found 
that muscular performance is bet- 
ter with 9 hours than with 6 hours 
sleep. Barry and Bousfield* re- 
ported that students feel better (euphoria) the next day after 8 to 8.75 
hours sleep than they do when they sleep less than 6 hours or more than 
9 Jenkins and Dallenbach® found that subjects can retain memorized 
material better after 8 hours sleep than after 4, 2, or 1 hour of sleep. 



Fio 5 — Minutes supenor children sleep 
each day above the average /or unselected 
children. 



There seem to be great individual differences in the duration of 
sleep, however. Kleitman found a range of variation of more than 

‘ Terman, L M , Genetic Studies of Genius, Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California, 1925. 

* Laird, D. A , A Survey of the Sleep Habits of 509 Mon of Distinction, Amer 
Med , 1931, ac, 271-275. 

• Moore, L. M , Jenkins, M., and Barker, L., Relation of the Number of Hours 
Sleep to Muscular Efliciency, Amer. J. Physiol , 1922, 69, 471. 

‘ Barry, J., and Bousfield, W. A., A Quantitative Determination of Euphona 
and Its Relation to Sleep, J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol , 1935, 29, 385-389. 

'Jenkins, J. G., and Dallenbach, K. M., Oblivescence during Sleeping and 
Waking, Amer. J. Psychol , 1924, 86, 605-612. 
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3 hours in the average sleep duration of 26 subjects. After a series of 
experiments with 170 institutional children on factors affecting sleep 
motihty, Renshaw, Miller, and Marquis' conclude that “the optimal 
amount of sleep for a child of a given age is an undetermined value." 
Whether necessary or not, some people certainly do sleep much more 
than do others. 

It has been suggested that the duration of sleep is dependent on the 
depth of sleep. Deep sleep is supposed to have more recuperative 
effects than shallow or fitful sleep. One of the oldest studies of the 
depth of sleep was by Kohlschiitter who plotted a depth-of-sleep curve 
by determining the amount of noise necessary to waken a person after 
various periods of sleep. By this method, the greatest depth of sleep 
seemed to come during the first 3 hours of sleeping. However, Kleit- 
man found that the intensity of a sound necessary to waken a sleeper 
depends on “the period of immotility immediately preceding the test.” 
If a subject has just recently moved in his sleep (t.e., within 5 or 10 
minutes), he is more easily wakened than after he has slept in the same 
position for a longer period of time (20 or 30 minutes). Because the 
average person moves more frequently during the latter part of the 
night, he would therefore be more easily wakened by noise at that time. 

Many other methods have been used in the attempts to measure 
the depth of sleep. On the assumption that it is indicated by the 
ease of being wakened, pain, tactile, olfactory, and auditory stimula- 
tion have been used. These all give different depth-of-sleep curves. 
Based on still different assumptions regarding depth of sleep, brain 
waves, electrical skin re.sistance, body temperature, heart rate, blood 
pressure, the size of the pupil of the eye, have all been measured during 
sleep to determine its depth. There is no consistent agreement 
between these different methods of measurement. Consequently, no 
conclusions can be drawn regarding what part of the sleeping period is 
characterized by the greatest depth of sleep. 

Another factor that is claimed to affect the rest value of sleep is 
continuity. Edison is reported to have slept but four hours during 
each diurnal cycle. However, as reported, this was in several short 
periods. The general opinion is that the best sleep is unintermittent. 
Husband* attempted to study this problem with, imfortunately, but 
one subject. The subject slept uninterruptedly for 8 hours every 
night for 1 month. During this time, and also during the following 

^ RenshW, S., Miller, V. L., and Marquis, D. P., ChUdren't Sleep, Hie Mac- 
Millan Company, New York, 1933. 

* Husband, R., The Comparative Values of Continuous Versue Interrupted 
ffieep, J. Exp. Ptyckol., 1936, 18, 702-796. 
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month, he was tested every Saturday with a battery of mental and 
physical tests. Then, for a month, the subject slept from 1 1 .-00 p.m. to 
2:00 A.M. and again from 6:00 a.m. to 8KX) a.m. — in all only 6 hours. 
There were no consistent differences between the two sleeping patterns 
in intellectual, motor, or physiological functions. Unfortunately, no 
conclusions can be drawn from this study because of its limitations. 

So, in answer to the question — ^how much sleep is necessary? — we 
must conclude by saying that it is an individual matter and cannot be 
answered categorically. An Edison may need but 4 hours sleep, but 
John Doe may need 9 hours. Individual differences are too great to 
justify any generalizations regarding the necessary duration of a 
sleeping period or how frequently those periods should occur. 

The Necessity of Sleep. — Can a person get along without any sleep 
at all and for how long before behavior and health are impaired? In 
1896 Patrick and Gilbert' kept 3 subjects awake for 90 hours. Every 
G hours they were given simple tests (reaction time, tapping, memory of 
digits, memory of nonsense syllables, addition, and visual, auditory, 
and kinesthetic sensitivity). Observations were made of pulse rate, 
temperature, body weight, and urine composition. It was found that 
visual acuity improved during the awake period, although there was 
considerable eye pain. There was much less deterioration on the other 
tests than was expected. Complete normality, as indicated by the 
tests, was restored after 16 to 35 per cent of the lost sleep was made 
up. 

Robinson and Hermann’ studied the effects of the loss of sleep for a 
period of 60 hours on 3 subjects. The tests used were tapping, steadi- 
ness, hand grip, naming letWTB, and mental multiplication. They 
found no ill effects whatsoever. The authors themselves suggest, 
however, that the tests may have tapi>ed “capacities comparatively 
uninfluenced by insomnia.” . Furthermore, because of a feeling of 
lowered capacity, the subjects may have compensated by expending 
more effort. After a single night’s sleep the subjects reported that all 
feelings of “consequences of the insomnia had disappeared.” 

Robinson and Richardson* used a control group of 39 college 
students with which to compare the effects of the loss of 1 night’s sleep 
on another group of 25 college students. Various forms of the Army 

* Patrick, and Gilbert, On the E^ffeota of Loss of Sleep, PaycAof. Rev., 1896, 8, 
469-483. 

* Robinson, E. S., and Hermann, S. O., Effects of Loss of Sleep, J . Exp. Ptpdtol., 
1922, S, 19-32. 

* Robinson, E. S., and Riohardaon, R. F., Effects of law of Sleep, J . Exp, 
Ptydui., 1922, 6, 93-100 
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Alpha Test were administered before the sleepless period, after the 
sleepless period, and after 8 hours of sleep. The scores of both groups 
increased slightly due to the effects of practice, but there was no 
advantage in favor of the control group. Again, they suggest that the 
insomnia group may have compensated by expending extra effort. 
“The insomnia group, working under experimental conditions, took 
interest in the experimental situation after the sleep group, unaffected 
by the loss of sleep, had become relatively bored.” The results of this 
study are shown in Table 30. 


Table 30 — The Effects of Sleep Loss on Intelligence Test Scores 


Group 

Preceding sleep 
loss 

After sleep loss ! 

j 

After one 
night’s sleep 

Control 

1 

161 00 ± 2.00 

170 5 ± 1 7 

171 5 ± 1 7 

Insomma. 

•• 

160 2 ±32 

168 1 ± 3 0 

1G8 4 ± 3.7 


One of the most recent studies of the effects of experimental 
insomnia was made by Edwards.* Seventeen college students were 
in the experiment group and 10 in the control group. Both groups 
were given a battery of 18 standardized psychological tests and six 
measures of physiological functions, 2 days before the loss of sleep, 
during the experiment, and 2 weeks after the sleepless period. In 
general, the results corroborate those of earUer investigations that the 
loss of sleep has but little detrimental effect though accompanied by 
obvious increase in effort. 

There were no detrimental effects of the loss of sleep in reaction 
time, hand steadiness, hand grip, blood pressure, oral temperature, 
pulse rate, height, weight, vision, or patellar reflex. In static ataxia 
(maintaining upright balance) the experimental group swayed more 
as the loss of sleep increased. On the intelligence test (American 
Council on Education Test) after 24 hours without sleep, 13 did better 
(than 2 days before the experiment started) and 3 did worse; after 48 
hours, 6 did better and 11 worse; and after 96 hours, 2 did better and 
14 did worse. After 2 weeks of normal sleep, 16 did better and 1 did 
worse. There was also a deterioration of memory after 72 hours of 
sleep loss. 

Twelve clinical symptoms appeared in the experimental group 
which, of course, were not obvious in the control group. They were 
as follows: dozing and falling asleep, irritability, inability to sustain 

* Edwards, A S., Effects of the Loss of One Hundred Hours Sleep, Amer. J, 
Ptychol., 1941, 4 «, 80-90. 
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attention, increasingly great effort required to perform various tasks, 
diflBculty in maintaining equilibrium, alternate feelings of being very 
sleepy and then wide awake, increasing restlessness, extreme desire to 
be left alone, reduced ability to read and study, memory loss for very 
recent happenings, pseudohaUucinations, and headaches. Other less 
common symptoms were irrelevant remarks, dizziness, sj)eech diffi- 
culties, incorrect dressing, and seeing double. 

There were four women in the exp)erimental group and no sex 
differences were observed. However, the larger and more athletic 
individuals seemed to be affected by the loss of sleep more than the 
smaller and apparently weaker ones. 

Conclusions from these and other comparable studies seem fairly 
clear. The human body can take a lot of punishment, as far as loss 
of sleep is concerned, and still function efficiently. However, the 
long-time effects on the body of prolonged insomnia are still in doubt. 
It IS known that young puppies cannot withstand the loss of sleep 
longer than a week, even when fed artificially. There is “fatty 
degeneration in ganglion cells, capillary hemorrhages, and an increase 
of leucocitcs.” Crile^ found that the loss of sleep produces changes m 
the central nervous system quite similar to those produced by starv'a- 
tion. After keeping rabbits awake for 96 to 1 18 hours he found lesions 
in the hvcr, Ihe adrenal gland, and in the central nervous system. 
Perhapw the apparent freedom of detrimental results from the loss of 
sleep in human subjects is due to crude methods of measurements. 
At any rate, these expieriments should not be mterpreted as meaning 
that the college student can go. without sleep for long periods of time 
without unknomi (though unproved) detrimental results. 

Motility during Sleep. — How often the statement is made — “ I 
slept like a log. I didn’t move all night. I was in the same position 
when I wakened this morning as I was when I went to sleep.” This 
problem of motility during sleep has been rather extensively studied. 
Johnson* and his associates at Mellon Institute found, in some 15,000 
measurements made on 11 students, that the average sleeper moves 
about once every 11.5 minutes during the night. They found that 
he moves every 5 minutes (or less) for 1.5 hours, every 10 minutes 
(or less) for 2.5 hours, and everj' 15 minutes (or less) for 3 5 hours. 
The frequency of the moves varies with the sleeper but not much from 
night to night. Some sleepers are habitually more active in sleep than 

* CJrile, G. W., A Bi-polar Theory of Ltvtng Procetses, the Macmill& Company, 
New York, 1926. 

• Valentine, W. L., Ed., Johnson, H. M., Readings »n ExperimerUai Psychology, 
Chap. 23, Harper Brothers, New York, 1931. 
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are others. Also, some are more active during certain parts of the 
night than others. “ Some sleepers tend to rest more during the first 
half of the night; others during the last half; and others during the 
middle.” 


Table 31 — The ErrEcrs or Vabiocs Factohs on Sleep Motilitt 


Factor 


Effects 


Temperature and 
bumidit}' 

Age 

Sex 

Seasons* 


Season 

Boys, 
per cent 

Girls, 
per cent 

Winter 

100 

100 

Spring 

104 

124 

Summer 

110 

140 

.■Vutumn 

121 

121 


No effects 

Sleep motility increases with age 

Boys aic more active during sleep than girls after the age of 10 
Winter is least active season for both boys and girls. Sleep 
motihty is greater for other seasons 


Moving pictures 


Sleep depnvation 
(up to 33%) 


Coffee 


Motility mcrea.sed for some children (00 5 per cent) and 
decreased for others (39 1 pei cent) 

Young children (below ten) are less affected 
Decreased motihty. Extends into several nights following 
deprivation 

Effects are greater for young children 
Boys are affected more than girls 

Individual differences too great to permit generahzation. 
(.Motility increased for some children, decreased for others, 
and unaffected for others ) 

Double dosage does not double effects Kaffee Ilag causes 
more motility than coffee for some children 


* Working with 12 ftdutt subjecU over » period of four yeare, KleitmEn found thnt iileep motility 
IS least tn the epritif (100 per cent), more in the winter (111 per cent), more yet in the euimner 
(130 por cent), and most in the autumn (150 per cent). 


Kleitman’ found that there ia much more motility during the second 
half of the night than during the first, and that there is a relation 
between body temperature and motility during sleep. When the 
temperature is below normal, there are fewer movements than when 
the temperature is above normal. This would suggest that eating 

^ Kleitman, N., SUep and Wakejvlneu, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1089 
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before retirmg, drinking stimulants (coffee, tea, etc.), intense excite- 
ment, or anything that would increa^ metabolism and hence body 
temperature would increase sleep motility. 

Renshaw, Miller, and Marquis' studied the effects of moving 
pictures, change in season, experimental insomnia, and coffee on the 
motility of institutional children during sleep. The results are shown 
in Table 31. 

It is now obvious that sleep is not motionless. No one position 
seems to afford maximum rest for all parts of the body. Movement is 
necessary to relieve the body of position tensions. While there is no 
rest value in the motion itself, the new position is more restful than the 
old one. Body rest seems to be a progressive affair. Thirty-five to 
50 positions each night are necessary to afford the average sleeper rest 
for every part of his body. 

The Control of Sleep. — From a practical standpoint, the college 
student is interested in two phases of the sleep problem — how to go to 
sleep and how to stay awake. There are times when he wants to sleep 
and cannot and other times when he wants to stay awake and cannot 
If he has insomnia, he wants to be able to sleep without counting sheep, 
and if he has an examination, he wants to stay awake and study with- 
out that drowsy feeling which reduces his efficiency. 

The fact that sleep can be induced is as old as civihzation itself. 
The rocking cradle and the lullaby to induce sleep in children have 
been practiced by mothers for generations. However, modem mothers 
have learned that sleep is a habit that can be learned. They teach 
their children to go to sleep when put to bed. No special inducements 
are necessary other than thqse-physical and physiological conditions 
that nature has decreed are conducive to sleep. These conditions 
produce sleep naturally and no supplemental methods are necessary. 
First is the need for sleep. No child will go to sleep immediately 
after he has awakened. Sleep comes naturally only when it is needed. 
Second, other physiological needs should be satisfied. A child will not 
go to sleep if he is hungry or thirsty or needs to go to the toilet. Third, 
the sleeping room should be darkened and as free from immediate 
noise as possible. There should be no sleep distractions. When 
these conditions are provided for the child, he soon forms a sleeping 
habit. 

Now, what about the adult who has well-formed habits of sleeping 
and yet, sometimes is unable to do so? He tosses and turns and 
counts sheep and still cannot sleep. The first step in treating insomnia 

‘ Il«DBhaw, 8., Miller, V. L., and Marquis, D., Children’t Sleep, Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933. 
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is to discover and remove the cause. Sleeping pills may produce sleep, 
but they will not remove the^ cause for sleeplessness. Insomnia is 
due to a wide variety of causes Among them are the overuse of 
tobacco or coffee; overwork and overtension; overeating; disease; 
unusual physiological conditions (such as upset stomach, aching teeth, 
infection, etc.); sleeping room too hot or too cold; indigestion; eye- 
strain; pregnancy; tuberculosis; liver ailments; worry, etc. Whatever 
the cause, it must be removed in order to restore the person to his 
normal sleeping habits. 

Even if the cause of insomnia is not removed, the person can lie in 
bed with deep relaxation and get almost as much value from his rest 
as he would from sleep. Cases have been reported of people who have 
lived for years \Ndthout sleeping Kleitman quotes Benon as reporting 
a case of insomnia of 17 years duration that “showed no dementia 
but only a melancholic depression.” The loss of consciousness in 
sleep merely brings about the relaxation of a few speech muscles and 
sensory centers in addition to those that may be relaxed while still 
awake. Learning how to relax is not only important in getting the 
maximum values out of rest, but it is a good method of inducing sleep 
even when the cause of sleeplessness still exists. Relaxation always 
produces beneficial results, whether with sleep or without it. The 
importance of developing the teclinique of relaxation cannot be over- 
emphasized as a means of promoting rest. This is becoming even more 
important with the ever-increasing tempo of our modem civilized 
living. 

There are a number of ways of inducing sleep, even when the causes 
for staying awake still exist, in addition to those already mentioned 
(rocking cradle, lullaby, pills, relaxation). Iminotility, or lying per- 
fectly still, is often effective. Many years ago, Sidis^ was able to 
induce sleep in guinea pigs, cats, dogs, and children by limiting their 
movements and keeping their eyes closed., A monotonous sound will 
often induce sleep. The continuous tick of a clock, or the rurming of a 
motor, or the hum of electrical apparatus, acts somewhat as the 
mother’s lullaby of the last generation. A drink of lukewarm milk or 
water is sometimes effective. (This does not mean hot coffee, or any- 
thing that will increase metabolism and body temperature.) Some 
people read themselves to sleep. This is very effective if the individual 
is already in a sleeping position. While a reclining position produces 
eyestrain, yet that very fatigue may be all that is necessary to induce 
sleep. 

* Bidia, B., An Experimental Study of Sleep, J. Abnorm Psychol , 19(W, ®, 
1-32, 63-06, 170-207. 
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Much has been written about the importance of the bed, and espe- 
cially the mattress, for restful sleep. There is no evidence that the type 
of mattress, whether hard or soft, has anything to do with the type of 
sleep. Some people form habits of sleeping on inner-spring mattresses, 
some on the ground, and some in swinging hammocks. As Kleitman 
says, “It is all a matter of individual likes and dislikes, and, except 
through suggestion, is of little importance in the quality of sleep 
produced.” 

Perhaps the most important factor in controlling sleep is regularity. 
If each day follows essentially the same pattern, the habit of going to 
sleep at a certain time is inevitable. Kleitman has found that a 
person’s diurnal body temperature follows a definite pattern. His 
efficiency drops off a.s his temperature goes down. Consequently, his 
day should be patterned He should eat at regular intervals, work 
during certain houis, eliminate waste products at definite times, and go 
to bed at a specified houi every night. Nature will then take care of 
the formation of habits Then, when insomnia occurs, it will be due to 
unusual causes that can be discovered and eliminated. 

The problem of how to stay awake is not so difficult as the one of 
how to go to sleep. Of course, both are products of nature and do not 
constitute problems in the normal healthy individual. If the student 
sleeps when he is tired and studies when he is rested, he does not have a 
problem of either in.somma or sleepiness. But, sleepiness sometimes 
comes even when the body i.s rested. A student who sleeps 8 hours per 
night may still be unable to stay awake to study for an examination 
in psychology. Experimental insomnia, with both humans and 
animals, indicates that activity or movement is most effective in 
keeping subjects awake A brisk walk will brighten up a puppy even 
when it is near death from ttih effects of insomnia. Sleep is a cessation 
of the function of the higher cerebral centers. Obviously, it cannot 
occur while these centers are kept in a state of function. 

Practical devices often used by students to stay awake are many 
and varied. A short walk around the block, vigorous calisthenics, 
drugs (including coffee), lowered temperature of the study room, 
maintaining an upright position, etc., are all used to repress sleep and 
induce wakefulness. Some students do better work, or so they think, 
by getting up early in the morning instead of studying late at night. 
If drowsiness is difficult to control, this is probably a better procedure. 
However, it would seem to be a better method yet to plan work so that 
the regular routine schedules of sleeping and studying do not interfere 
with each other. Then the law of nature — ^to sleep when tired and 
work when rested — will not be violated 
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SUMMARY 

Good scholarship and leadership in extracurricular affairs were 
found to be worthwhile objectives in college life. Both are highly 
correlated Avitli success after college. While scholarship depends 
largely on native intelligence, it also depends on study habits that can 
be learned. These are 

1. Intelligent planning and budgeting of time 

2. Rapid reading with satisfactory comprehension 

3. Intelligent note taking 

4. Frequent review, whether for examination or not 

5. Planning, organizing, and writing ideas in the form of themes, 
term papers, and reports 

The problem of proper rest w'os found to consist of relaxation and 
sleep. Few people know how to relax and thus avoid much of the 
fatigue from being awake. Procedure for learning how to relax was 
explained. Sleep was found to be a complex problem that is not 
well understood, but on which there has been w’ide research Some 
of this w'as reviewed and conclusions made when justified. 
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‘‘\Vhat yovi are to be, you are now becoming,” was the admonition 
a college president of the last generation gave to all entering freshman. 
While the implications of this statement are trite and obvious, it is too 
often the trite and obvious tJaftt are ignored. Certainly, the child is 
growing into an adult Certainly, he is now becoming what he is later 
to be — so what? A subtl^implication of the above statement, which 
probably escaped its author, is that the character and personality of 
the child are determined by his present and past actions. W'hat the 
child becomes as an adult is positively and irrevocably produced by his 
childhood experiences. He is caused to be what he becomes. Adults 
cannot lift themselves by their bootstraps into desirable personalities 
by any hocus-pocus of will power, system of character formation, or 
religious experience — regardless of traditional and popular beliefs. 
What the child is to be, he is now in the process of becoming. When 
he arrives, there is nothing he can do about it. He cannot go back and 
live his childhood over again. Human character is the product of 
determining causes.* 

‘ Fortunately, character is always in the process of formation and can be 
altered constantly. The adult can change his personahty by the same process by 
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No other principle of child guidance is qmte as significant as this 
one. Society moulds its childhood into citizens — both good and bad. 
It is now forming its statesmen, educators, scientists, artists, engineers, 
and other constructive leaders of the next generation, as well as its 
murderers, drunkards, vagabonds, thieves, and criminals of various 
types. Both the good and bad citizenship of the future is now being 
molded side by side in our homes, schools, churches, and communities. 
Whether we like it or not, we are now making the bad citizens of the 
next generation as well as the good ones Society is responsible for 
the nature of its citizenship. 

ORIGINAL NATURE 

One of the most difficult problems that science has ever attempted 
to solve is that of inheritance However, speculation about the 
mechanisms of heredity has always been abundant liven primitive 
people have ideas about how parents transmit certain characteristics 
to their children. But until the beginning of the present century, 
there was httle scientific knowledge about the actual process of 
inheritance. Gregor Mendel published the results of his careful 
studies of crossbreeding different varieties of garden peas in 1866, 
but it was not until 1900 that his work received any attention in the 
scientific world. Since 1900, Mendel’s laws of heredity have been 
carefully proved, and the processes by which they function have been 
discovered. Under the leadership of Thomas II. Morgan, hundreds of 
experiments have been performed in crossbreeding various plants and 
animals (especially a small insect called the fruit flj') which have led to 
a remarkably clear understanding of the details of heredity. This 
field of scientific investigation is called genetics. 

How THE Child Inherits 

The geneticists have discovered that the egg (the ovum) of the 
female and the sperm of the male unite (at conception) and form a 
single cell, which is the beginning of a new organism. They have 
found that these two germ cells (the egg and the spierm) contain only 
half of the usual content of other body cells. In other words, the first 
cell of a new individual is formed by the union of two half-cells, one 
half-cell coming from the father and the other half-cell coming from 

which it was fonned — experience. The child forniB personality habits through 
experience; the adult can change personaUty habits through experience. How- 
ever, there is one significant diSerencc. The child starts with nothing, or, an 
John Locke said, with a tabula rasa. He forms a new personality. The adult 
must alter an old one. He cannot start new. 
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the mother. The father and the mother each contributes exactly 
half of the heredity of the new individual. That is, all other cells in a 
human body contain 48 chromosomes while the egg and the sperm cells 
contain only 24 chromosomes each. When they unite, they then form 
a new cell of 48 chromosomes, 24 of which come from the sperm (the 
father) and 24 from the egg (the mother) (see Fig, 7). 



When this process of fertilization has taken place (when the sperm 
and the egg have united) and the first cell of the new baby has been 
formed, the process of growth begins. There are four necessities for 
all organic growth — food, oxygen, water, and normal temperature. 
In birds, the food and the water are stored up in the egg, the oxygen is 
supplied through the porous shell, and normal temperature is furnished 
by the mother’s sitting on the eggs. In human beii^s, however, the 
growth or development of the new baby takes place inside the body of 
the mother where food, oxygen, and water are absorbed from her blood, 
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and her temperature makes this factor normal. In other words, the 
human mother furnishes the four necessities for the growth of the new 
individual without interfering with her ovm usual beha\’ior. 

The process of growth consists of changing food and water into 
living matter through chemical processes. The chromosomes are made 
up of very small chemical packets called genes that work in pairs, one 
of each pair originally coming from the father and the other from the 
mother. It is through the chemical action of the genes that the raw 
products — food and water — are changed into body tissue. Oxygen 
and normal temperature are necessary conditions for this change. 

When a certain amount of growth has taken place and the original 
cell has mcreased in size, it then dmdes into two cells. Each gene 
also divddcs so that there are exactly as many genes in each new cell as 
there were in the original cell. More growth takes place (i.e., food and 
water are changed into living matter through the chemical action of 
the genes) and these two cells each divide again. This process is 
continued throughout the life of the individual. However, the cells 
soon begin to differ from each other, some of them becoming bone cells, 
some nerve cells, some blood cells, etc. These different kinds of cells 
become arranged after a certain pattern that is characteristic of the 
human organism. After about nine months, sufficient growth and 
development have taken place for the new baby to live outside 
the body of the mother. It is then expelled from her body, or it 
is born. 

Before birth, the child received the four necessities for life — food, 
oxygen, water, and nonnal temperature — directly from the body 
of the mother. After birth, however, it gets o.xygen through its own 
lungs, food and water through its owm mouth (usually from the breast 
glands of the mother) and temperature from its own bodily processes. 
Birth is in no sense the beginning of life. The born child is essentially 
the same as it was before birth. About the only difference is that it 
is no longer inside the body of the mother. It is approximately 268 
days old when it is bom and is in no sense a new baby. Birth is 
merely an incident that takes place in the life of the child when he is 
about nine months old. 

Now, just what does a child inherit? He inherits 24 strings of 
genes (called chromosomes) from his father and 24 strings of genes 
from his mother. Whether he has blue or brown eyes depends on 
whether he has gotten the genes that produce blue eyes or the genes 
that produce brown eyes. He will be tall or short, dark or light, 
bright or dull, male or fenude, etc., depending on what genes he has 
reomved from his parents. Children do not inherit phyncal character- 
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istics but only the genes that may produce those characteristics. 
However, the genes produce normal characteristics only if food, oxy- 
gen, water, and temperature are normal. The inherited genes of a 
child may be normal but if any one of these four necessities for life is 
abnormal, the child will be abnormal. Genes that would produce 
blue eyes may produce some other color, or no eyes at aU, if the food, 
oxygen, water, or temperature of prebirth life is not normal. 

Interesting experiments have been performed with some of the 
lower organisms such as flies, frogs, fish, and salamanders, which do not 
develop inside the body of the mother. The food, oxygen, water, 
and temperature have been varied from the normal, with the result 
that abnormal development has taken place For example, when the 
temperature of the room in which fruit-fly eggs are being hatched is 
lowered, a queer abnormality develops. The flies have extra legs. 
When the humidity or moisture of the room is increased above normal, 
the shape of both the stomach and the eyes is abnormal. 

A Mexican salamander or lizard lives normally in water. It has 
gill slits, paddlehke feet, and a flat tail suited for swimming If a 
proper amount of iodine is placed in the water where this lizard lives, 
it undergoes great bodily changes, similar to those which a tadpole 
undergoes when it becomes a frc^. The lizard loses its gills and devel- 
ops lungs Its paddJelike feet become adapted for c^a^\ling on land. 
Its flat swimming tail becomes round, and the animal ceases to live in 
the water and lives on land. 

The number of eyes in both fish and frogs can be changed by 
bringing about certain changg^on the environment. When the eggs 
of sea minnows are hatched in water containing magnesium chloride, 
the fish have only one instep of two eyes. When frog eggs are turned 
over at a certain stage of their development the tadpoles develop with 
two heads instead of one. Such partial twin formations may also be 
brought about in young fish by reducing the normal supply of oxygen. 

AU these experiments show that normal heredity wdll produce 
normal organisms only under normal prebirth environment. The 
inherited genes may be normal, but the new organism will be abnormal 
if the water, oxygen, food, and temperature are not supplied in a nor-^ 
mal manner. 

This means, then, that as far as the organism is concerned heredity 
and environment are so interconnected and interrelated that they 
are both necessary and equally important in producing physical 
characteristics. Heredity cannot function without en\1ronment and 
environment cannot function without heredit}\ Both are essential 
in producing the organism (see Fig. 8) 
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However, mammillary organisms (t.e., those that suckle their 
young) are free from most of these extreme environmental changes 
during embryonic development because their young develop within the 
body of t he mother. F ood, oxygen, w’ater, and temperature conditions 
are usually normal for this reason. When mammals are bom with 
abnormal characteristics it may mean that they have received abnor- 
mal genes from the parents. But this is not always true. James X 
has an abnormally formed lower arm because before birth the umbilical 
cord became twisted around his arm and prevented its normal develop- 
ment. He did not inhent the abnormal arm, but it was produced by 
abnormal environment before birth. What we humans inherit 
depends on the conditions that exist while we are being formed. 


Color blindness Temperament Citizenship 

HemophiLa Strength Stubbornness Delinquency 

Height Weight Cheerfulness 

Eye color Intelligence Reasomng ability Character 

Blood type Special aptitudes Ambition 


Sex 


Tendencies Emotional stability 
Propensities Interests 


Good manners 


Basic motives 


Likes and dislikes 


Ilerediviron 


Fio. 8 — The interrelation of heredity and environment in producing personahty 
traits, (Traits near the loft extreme are influenced most by heredity and those near 
the right extreme most by enviroumeut.) 


Commenting on this close relation of heredity and environment, 
Professor Jenmngs has said, 

? 

With the same set of genes, different environmental conditions may induce 
the production of diverse characteristics. And with the same environmental 
conditions, different genes may induce the production of diverse characteris- 
tics. The same difference in characteristics that may be produced in some 
cases by diversity of genes is in other cases produced by diversity of environ- 
ment. There is then no thorough-going distinction in kind between diversities 
producible by gene differences, and those producible by environmental differ- 
ences Charactenstics do not fall into two mutually exclusive classes, one 
hereditary, the other environmental. A given characteristic may be idtered 
by changing the genes; and this is the ground on which it is oidled hereditary. 
But the same characteristic may be altered by changing the envirmunent; 
and this is the ground on which it is called enviromnentid. The gWMS supfdy 
one set of conditions for development, the environment another set, and thm 
is no necessary difference in kind between them. The characteristio produe^d 
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may be ehanged by adequate alteration of either set. From the nature of a dis- 
tinctive characteristic, it is not possible to decide whether it is due to diversity 
of genes or to diversity of environment, since the same peculiarity may be due 
in different cases to either set of causes.^ 

"In the light of modem science, it now becomes necessary for us to 
modify the traditional conception of heredity and environment as 
being two distinct and separate forces, or sources, and think of them as 
amalgamated into one influence. No trait, either of behavior or of 
structure, can be attributed to inheritance exclusive of environment, 
or to environment exclusive of inheritance. The genes, or workmen, 
come by way of inheritance, but the environment, or the engineers 
and bosses, immediately assumes control of their behavior. There is a 
single rather than a dual source of organic structure. There is neither 
heredity nor environment, but the tw’o m closest amalgamation — let us 
call it heredivtron. 

"However, the gene explanation of the formation of organic 
stmeture should not be interpreted to apply only to embryonic hfe 
The process of body development before birth is fundamentally no 
different from the process of groivth after birlh An organism’s life 
begins at the moment of fertilization, and birth is only an episode m life. 
Cell mitosis, metabolism, gene behavior — all begin at fertilization and 
end only at death. Before birth, the organism gets its food (or raw 
cytoplasm) from the mother and is subjected only to her environment; 
after birth, the source of food supply changes and the environment 
becomes more diverse. However, the process of the genes trans- 
forming cytoplasm into body structure is the same throughout 
the life of the organism, and in no sense is birlh the beginning 
of that life. 

"Now, what is original nature from the standpoint of this biological 
explanation of organic growth? It is quite evident that there is no 
original nature in the sense of body structure. WTiat is the original 
nature of an automobile? The iron ore (food) is transformed by 
factory workmen (genes) into the tj’^pe of a machine (oiganic structure) 
which is determined by the factory draftsmen, engineers, foremen, 
machinery, and working conditions (environment) An automobile 
does not have an original nature. Neither does an organism. It 
would be better to ask. What is the physical status quo of an organism 
St birth, or at any other time in its life span? The answer would be, 
It is what its inherited genes have been able to make it under the con- 

* Jtt&niogs, H. S., The Biological Basie of Human Nature, p. 134, W. W. Norton 
A Company, Inc., New York, 1930. 
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trol of its environment up to that time. Never should the question 
be asked, What is innate? Nothing is innate. No trait, physical or 
otherwise, is exclusively inherited. Inheritance and cn\dronment 
become amalgamated in organic life and each loses its identity. The 
influence of environment begins long before birth, in fact at the very 
moment of fertilization. The mother herself is only an environmental 
factor after conception. Her hereditary influence ceases, with the 
father’s, when the ovum and spermatazoon unite After that, she is 
merely a host to a distinct and organically separate indindual. After 
birth, that host-parasite relationship is altered but not fundamentally 
changed. 

‘‘So we can say that the organism has no original nature any more 
than it has an ‘acquired’ nature It is at any time in its life span a 
product of both heredity and environment in amalgamation What 
an organism is, even before birth, is determined jointly by heredity 
and environment — hcredimron 

The Nature of the Child at Birth 

Unquestionably, heredity sets certain limitations beyond which 
no amount of environmental training can go. Human genes cannot 
produce an organism that can live under water, nor one that can fly 
(without mechanical apparatus), nor one that can hibcinate. Just 
being human carries certain hereditary limitations m comparison with 
other organisms. Then, within those hereditary limitations are all 
sorts of individual variations. Some of these are characteristic of 
races, some of families, and some of individuals. The genes of one 
race produce men of 70 in in height, while those of another seldom 
produce men of over C5 iu. in height. The genes of one family produce 
children of high intellectual aptitude, while those of another produce 
children of low intellectual capacity. The genes of one man may pro- 
duce a body structure that can compose and play great music, while 
those of another produce structure that cannot discriminate harmony 
from discord. All environmental influence on human development is 
confined to the limitations of the inherited genes. 

However, environment sets additional limitations. Inherited 
aptitudes are seldom developed to their fullest extent. In fact, it is 
doubtful if even the best environment offers sufficient opportunity for 
the fullest development of any innate capacity. In ordinary environ- 
ment great innate aptitudes are often almost entirely undeveloped. 
Men with great musical capacities often spend their lives at menial 

*The last four paragraphs are quoted from J. Stanley Gray, Psycholoffical 
Foundations of Education, pp. 67/. American Book Company, New York, 1686. 
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labor, and potential artists greater than da Vinci are never discovered. 
The great function of vocational guidance is to analyze a person’s 
innate capacities and then guide him into work that makes use of 
those native advantages (sec Chap. V for further di.scu8sion of this). 
In Fig. 9 the circle represents the greatest possible human inheritance. 
The outer polygon indicates the inherited capacities of J ohn Doe The 
inner polygon represents the abilities of John Doe as they have 
been developed up to the present time Whether inherited aptitudes 
are great or small, their development depends on the opportunities of 
environment. 



Reasoning 

Fio 9. — The relation of the inhcr^l_Ed pot<>ntia)itie8 or aptitudes (X) to the developed 

abilities (if) of John Doc 

Because the human child develops nithin the body of his mother 
and therefoie is subjected to a fairly stable prebirth environment, 
W'c can assume that the differences in cliildieii at birth are largely due 
to differences in inherited genes Furthermore, if we are careful to 
keep the postbirth environment of two or more children the same as 
far as possible, we can assume that differences that develop are due 
largely to different genes. Likewise, if we vary the postbirth environ- 
ment of two children known to have identical genes, such as identical 
twins, we can assume that differences that develop are due to environ- 
ment. In other words, even though heredity and environment are 
amalgamated in human structure, the relative influence of each can be 
studied in three ways — by studying neonates, or babies at birth; by 
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studying identical twins reared apart; by 8 tud 3 dng unrelated children 
reared together. Space permits only a brief introduction to the 
research on these topics. 

The Baby at Birth. — The study of human neonates is limited by 
their frailness and restricted behavior. They do little but vegetate 
and in this respect are not essentially different from neonates of other 
species, especially those that are also undeveloped at birth. (The 
human neonate has undergone a lower percentage of his mature 
development than that of any other ammal. He also has a longer 
period of infancy ) Jordan’ has listed a set of traits that he labels as 
“probably inherited.” He recognizes that “heredity and environ- 
ment cooperate in producing any and all structure which appears.” 

I. Traits which appear at birth or soon thereafter. 

.4 Reflexes 

1. Those which are aroused by stimuli within the organism 
itself. 

a. Sneezing 

b. Crying 

c. Hiccoughing 

d. Yawning 

e. Unnation and defecation 

2. Those which are aroused by stimuli from outeide the 
organism. 

a. Withdrawing and defense movements 

b. Rejecting — such as unpleasant tastes 

c. Grasping 

3. Those which are aroused by stimuli sometimes within the 
body and sometimes outside the body. 

o. Head movements 

6 . Hand movements 

c. Arm movements 

d. Leg and foot movements 

e. Smiling 

B. Sources of language and skill 

1. Vocalization 

2. Manipulation 

3. Visual exploration 

C. Orgamc responses 

1. Food getting — begins with sucking 

2. Thirst 

3. Emotion — ^both pleasant and unpleasant 

i Jordan, A. M. Edncational Ptyckeiogy, pp, 4^., Henry Holt k Cknnpany, Ino., 
Kew York, 1942. 
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II. Tr&ita which app>ear after maturation of nerve, gland, or muscle. 

A. Those much dependent on heredity 

1. Blinking 

2. Walking 

3. Sex behavior 

B, Those less dependent on heredity 

1. Mastery — desire to control one’s environment 

2. Rivalry — desire to surpass another or one’s own past record 

3. Fighting — often an effect of the desire for mastery 

However, regardless of what is inherited and what is not, it is more 
important to the psychologist to know which human wants and desires 
are immutable and which can be altered by training For example, ia 
the want to own property an innate and immutable want or is it the 
product of social training? Is mother love somehow’ innate in the 
germ plasm, or is it a cultural pattern^ The following classification 
of human w’ants is based on wide research winch cannot be reviewed in 
limited space. 

I Basic or primary wants — those that are present in all humans 
regardless of vanations in culture 

A. Organic needs — wants for food, water, air, comfortable 

temperature, etc. 

B. Sex pleasure — becomes more intense at puberty 

C. Maternal love — due to hormones produced by the 
physiological condition of motherhood 

D. Activity — want to release stored up energy 

E. Rest — want to recuperate from activity 

F. Regurgitate or vpmit — due to disgusting sensations 

G. Avoid pain, illness, and death 

H. Avoid interference 

II. Derived or secondary wants — ^tbose that are learned but vary 
little with culture, due perhaps to certain common character- 
istics in human cultures 

A. Emotional excitement 

B. To be w’ith others 

C. To be liked by others 

D. To control one’s environment — includes ownerslup 

E. To follow leaders 

F. To explore 

O, To compete with others 
H. To worship 

HI. Individualistic wants — those that have been learned and are 
pAAufiar to individuals. These are too numerous to list 
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The Btrength of a want does not depend on whether it is basic, 
derived, or individualistic. A learned individualistic want may 
become stronger than an unlearned basic want. 

Basic wants should be recognized and accepted as inevitable. It 
is foolish to try to change them or to ignore them. Any derived 
wants can be changed, although when they are approved by cultural 
standards change is difficult. Information as to which human wants, 
or motives, are changeable and which are instinctive has a determining 
effect on child training. 

Identical Twins Reared Apart. — Identical twins always develop 
from the same onginal cell. After the first mitosis, for some unknown 
reason, the two cells become separated and two children develop 
instead of one. Their heredity is therefore identical, they arc of the 
same sex, and develop before birth in the same chorion. They usually 
grow up together and are very much alike in both looks and actions. 

Since identical twins have identical heredity, when they are 
reared in separate homes any differences that appear are then properly 
attributed to environment. Such cases are few and are reported in 
the literature as case studies. Muller* reports the case of identical 
twin girls who were reared apart from the time they were two weeks 
old. At the time of the study they were thirty years old. One 
completed the twelfth grade and had taught school. She was married 
and had one child. The other attended school only four years, was 
unmarried, and at the age of thirty was actively engaged in a minor 
business. Both were energetic, popular, and active in community 
affairs. On intelligence tests the twins obtained very similar scores. 
They made raw scores of 156 and 153 on the Army Alpha, and 64 
and 62 on the Otis Advanced Test of IntelUgence. “Marked differ- 
ences were found, however, on personality tests, speed of free associa- 
tion, and tests of motor speed and coordination. The differences 
were in general such as would be expected from the variations noted in 
their environments.” 

Newman® has studied 19 pairs of identical twins reared apart and 
compared them with 50 pairs of identical twins reared together. He 
was very careful to establish the fact of identity by comparing finger 
prints, shape of teeth, and general appearance. A comparison of the 
differences between the identical twins reared together and those reared 
apart is ^own in Table 32. Note that differences in weight, I.Q., and 
educational achievement are significant whereas other differences are not. 

> MuUer, H. J , Mental Traits and Heredity, J. Hered., 1925, 16, 433-448. 

* Newman, H. H., Freeman, F. N., and Hobinger, K. J., Twint: A Study of 
Heredity and Eiwironment, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1937. 
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Tabui 82. — Mban DiFFBBBNCBa FOB Two Geoum of Identical Twin Paieb 


Traits 

Reared 

apart 

Reared 

together 

Diff. 

P.E.d 

1 

Diff. 

Elia 

Height 

1 8 

1 61 

19 

31 

6 

Weight 

9 9 

4 03 


1.22 

4 8 

Head length 

2 2 

2 59 


42 

9 

Head width 

2 85 

2 25 

6 

4 

1 5 

Binet 1 Q 

8 21 

5 35 ’ 

2 86 

95 

3 

OtiH I Q 

8 ! 

4 54 

3 67 

.89 

4 1 

Stanford Achievement 

16 26 : 

6 38 

9 88 

1 91 

5 2 

Woodworlh-Mathews 

5 

5 48 

- 48 

93 

5 


In many cases one twin was reared in an environment that was 
vastly superior to that of his mate. Newman tried to discover the 
relation of the magnitude of the differences in traits to the magnitude 
of differences in environment. He rated each separate environment 
on three factom — educational, social, and physical characteristics. 
Differences in these ratings were then correlated vnth twin differences 


Table 33 — Cobrblation of Twin Differences on Certain Traits with 
Estimated Differences in Three E.wironmental Ratings 


Traits 

Environmental difference rating 

Educational 

Social 

Physical 

Height 

- 015 

- 005 

- 175 

Weight. - 

- 095 

226 

599 

Head length 

- 139 

- 256 

- 102 

Head width ^ . 

- 024 

15 

- 352 

Cephahe index 

.105 

154 

- 375 

Binet I. Q ’ 

.791 

509 

304 

Otis I Q 

647 

533 

- 225 

International Test 

462 

534 

- 026 

American Council Test 

57 

321 

082 

Stanford Educational Age 

908 

349 

139 

Woodworth- Mathews 

044 

- 075 

-.291 

Keut-Rosanoff: 

Common reaction 

- 218 

102 

- 342 

Frequency of response 

- 272 

.014 

-.128 

Presaey Emotions: 

Number crossed out . ... 

.249 

-.418 

.124 

Number deviations 

.221 

.349 

-.183 

Downey Will-Temperament: 

Total score 

.411 

.271 

465 

Pattern difference 

435 

021 

.142 
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on traits. Thrae results are shown in Table 33. Note that educa- 
tional and social factors in environment are very significant in mental 
and educational tests but most other correlations are too low to be 
significant 

It is obvious from these tables that environmental differences 
affect some traits more than others, and, from data not here shown, it 
is obvious that these differences affect some twins more than others. 
The small numl^er of cases, however, makes any conclusions tentative. 

Foster Children Reared Together. — When unrelated children are- 
reared together any increase in similarity above the average (i.e., 
correlation greater than zero) may properly be attributed to environ- 
ment. Burks* studied a group of 214 adopted children in comparison 
with a control group of 105 children who were living with their natural 
parents The control group was matched with the foster group in 
age of children ; age, occupation, education, and social status of parents; 
and the cultural level of the home. The Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Test was given to the parents and children of both groups and cor- 
relations computed between parents and children Another study 
that followed the same pattern was performed by Leahy.* He used 
194 children in each group, experimental and control. His results 
were quite similar to those of Burks. The data of both are given in 
Table 34 


Tabus 34 — Corhelationb between the Intelugbncb of CaiLDBXN and That 

OF Their Parents 


i 

Burks data j 

Leahy data 

Foster 

1 

Control 

1 

POBtOT 

Control 

Father and child 


07 

45 

19 

.81 

Mother and child 

* > • • 

19 

46 

24 

.61 

Cultuial index of home. 


,25 

.44 

.26 

.61 


Both authors conclude that heredity is much more important than 
environment in determining the ability to do well on our intelUgence 
tests. Burks says, “The maximal contribution of the best home 
environment to intelligence is apparently about 20 points, and almost 
surely lies between 10 and 30 points.” 

* Burks, B. S , The Relative Influence of Nature and Nurture, Vtth Fearb., 
Nta. Soc Stud. Educ., 1928, Part I, 219-316. 

* Leahy, A M., Nature-nurture and Intelligmce, Genet. Ptf^hol. Menogr., 1986, 
17,286-308. 
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Freeman' studied three groups of foster children to find the effects 
of home culture on intelligence. The children in Group I were given 
intelligence tests before adoption and again several years 5ifter adop- 
tion. Forty-one of them were placed in homes of low cultural levels 
and 33 were placed in homes of higher cultural levels. The children 
in the better homes gained 5.3 I.Q points while those in the poorer 
homes made no gain at all. However, it was found that children who 
were adopted into better homes after the age of twelve made no gains 

Group II consisted of 125 pairs of siblings who were adopted into 
different foster homes. They were found to correlate only .25 on 
intelligence tests whereas siblings in natural homes correlate .50. 
Those sibling pairs who were adopted in homes of similar cultural 
levels correlated .30 while those who were adopted into homes of 
significantly different cultural levels correlated only 19. 

The third group studied were children adopted into homes where 
there were other children, either natural or also adopted. There 
were 112 pairs of such foster siblings. The correlation here was .35 
as compared ■with .50 for natural sibhngs in the same home 

For the entire group of children studied, there ivas a correlation of 
.48 between I.Q. and the cultural level of the home, of .37 between 
the foster child and the foster father, and of .28 between the foster 
child and the foster mother. 

What, then, is the nature of the child at birth? He is a developing 
organism that has certain hereditary limitations beyond which develop- 
ment cannot go, and he has certain hereditary potentialities that may 
be developed ij his en\'ironment (home, school, neighborhood, etc.) is 
appropriate for that development Consequently, any test of hia 
ability (either mental or physical) ■will be affected by both his heredi- 
tary jKitentialities and the llegree to w'hich his past environment has 
nurtured those potentialities. Obviously, the proper function of the 
home, the school, and the neighborhood is to provide for the greatest 
development of the native potentialities of every child. 

MATURATION 

It is characteristic of the human neonate (like that of any other 
newborn organism) that he functions as a coordinated mass of proto- 
plasm, or as a whole. This is called “organismic function,” as 
distinguished from inorganic “elementalistic function” where each 
unit or part is capable of functioning alone. The neonate cannot move 
a finger or toe alone; he must move his entire body. This movement 

* Freeman, F, N., Holxinger, K. J., and Mitchell, B. D , The Influence of 
Environment, 21th Yearb,, Nat. Soc. St^. Educ , 1928, Part I, 103-217. 
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is head-centered and diffuses to other parts of his body.^ As he grows 
older he becomes able to localize this behavior into a certain part of his 
body. Localized leg movements develop into walking, localized hand 
movements develop into writing, localized tongue movements develop 
into talking, etc. Maturation is a process of localizing and differentia- 
ting movements from immature gross total patterns into specific and 
more delicate patterns. 

Maturation should be distinguished from learning. The end 
result of both is the establishment of beha\'ior patterns, but matura- 
tion patterns are somehow' inherent in the germ plasm while learning 
patterns are definitely inherent in environmental conditions. Matura- 
tion follows certain patterns regardless of environmental variations 
Learning follow's those patterns that are determined by environmental 
variations. A child will become adolescent, or attain the same height, 
or see W'ith the same acuity, whether he lives in the torrid or the frigid 
zones, whether he lives in the city or the country, whether his parents 
are nch or poor, whether he goes to school or works in a factory, in 
short, regardless of his environment But, a child w'ill learn to speak 
English, or French, or Russian, depending on early environment. He 
will learn to operate a typewriter, or play the piano, or da\'e an auto- 
mobile, or draw the plans for a building, if his environment trains him 
in such behavior patterns. Therefore, it is important in rearing 
children to know which behavior patterns arc the result of maturation 
and which ones are learned. 

Physical Maturation 

When a behavior pattern develops, or matures, it may involve any 
one or any combination of the following factors — accuracy or precision, 
Bpeed, steadiness, and strength. A certain degree of development in 
all four factors is necessary for any behavior but the amount of each 
varies greatly w'ith the type of behavior. Piano playing requires 
considerably more accuracy and speed but less steadiness and strength 
than w orking as a steeple jack, for example. Billiard playing requires 
great precision, speed, and steadiness but not much strength. Torch 
welding requires steadiness and precision but neither speed nor 
strength. Then, individuals differ greatly in their propensities in 
these four behavior factors. Some are naturally strong but lack the , 
factors of accuracy, speed, and steadiness. Others are highly accurate, 
others are very fast, and others excel in steadiness. 

*8ee Irwin, O. C., The Amount and Nature of Activity in New Bom Infants, 
Genet. Ptychol. Monogr., 1930, 8; and Coghill, G. E., Anaiomj/ and ike Problem of 
Behavior, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
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Psychologists have developed apparatus for measuring each of 
these factors. D 3 Tiamometer 8 measure strength, tracing boards 
measure steadiness and accuracy, a telegraph key and Veeder counter 
measure speed, and various pegboards and assembly tests measure all 
these factors in combination. Tables of norms for each of these 
factors have been developed for children of different ages,' 

Physical maturation is not uniform in the developmental life of the 
child, nor is it uniform between cliildren. Figure 10 illustrates the 



Fio. 10. — Showing nooelernted (A) normal (B) and retarded patterns of maturation 

patterns of maturation of three children. Note that they are aU 
equally mature at the age of eighteen, but at any previous age A is 
precocious and C is retarded. All three children develop rapidly 
during a period between childhood and adulthood, although they vary 
in the age boundaries of this period. At age six, for example, A has 
undergone 34 per cent of his maturity, B has undergone 25 per cent of 
his maturity, and C has undergone but 17 per cent of his maturity. It 
is always difficult to determine whether an atypical child is maturing 
atypically or has atypical heredity. 

* See Brace, D. K , Measuring Molar Abiltiy, A. S. Bamea & Co , New York, 
1927. 
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Note that Fig, 10 tells the entire story of maturation from fertili- 
sation to complete maturity. Often only segments of maturation are 
studied. Suppose that the maturation of A is studied between the 
ages of six and nine. Only that part of the curve contained in box II 
would then be shown. A complete maturaticm curve is always S- 
shaped. 

Physical maturation also varies greatly between bodily organs 
wnthin the child himself. Figure 11 shows the average pattern of 
maturation in the average child for four divisions of body organs, or 
organic systems. Note that the lymph system reaches greatest 
maturity at the age of twelve, which is 190 per cent of its maturity 


I 

U 


Age 

Fio. 11, — Maturation patterns of various body organ s> stems A lymph, B. neural, 
C. muscles and bones, D. sex 

at the age of twenty. On the other hand, the sex system is still 
relatively dormant at the age of twelve. Of course, there are accele- 
rated and retarded patterns of development for each of these organic 
divisions. Some children begin sex maturation (puberty) at the 
age of ten and others at the age of sixteen. Individual differences 
between children, as suggested in Fig. 10, also exist in each of the four 
patterns of maturation shown in Fig. 11. 

Patterns of maturation vary between the sexes. Girls mature mote 
rapidly after the age of eight than do boys. Figure 12 shows the age at 
which boys and girls become pubescent. At the age of twelve, for 
example, 30 per cent of the girls and only 10 per cent of the boys are 
pubescent. At the age of fifteen, 84 per cent of the girls and 06 per 
cent of the boys have become pubescent. When weight and height are 
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plotted in terms of percentage at age eighteen, the curves are quite 
like those in Fig. 12. 



Norm tables of physical maturation have been constructed from 
studies of the development of large groups of children. Two of these 
are reproduced in Tables 35* and 36* Variation from these norms 


Table 35 — Normative Summary roit Walei\c 


Activity 

lifts beind momentarily when on stomach 
Ruses upper chest when on stomach 
Sits with body erect, supported 
Sits with slight or no support 
Sits one mmute or more . 

Roils from back to stomach 
Sits for indefinite penod 

Crawls 

Creeps 

Stands only when both hands are supported 
Phills to standing position 
Stands independently without support . 
Walks using support . 

Walks independently . ■ 


Normal Age 
Range, Weeks 
4— 8 
15-36 
20-28 
20-32 
32-40 
32^ 
40-56 
40-52 
44-56 
36 

48-56 
. 56 
48-56 
56 


* From Gesell, A and Thompson, H., The Peychology of Early Growth, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1938 

« Prom Bayley, N., The Development of Motor Skill during the First Three 
Yean, Nat. Bee. Council. Monogr. I, 1985. 
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does not always mean that a child is innately handicapped. 
As indicated in Table 36, a child may be retarded in physical develop- 
ment for a few years and yet be perfectly normal at the adult level. 
However, variations from normal physical development should be 
watched carefully for other indications of hereditary handicap. 
Children with inferior heredity do mature more slowly than do normal 
children. 

Table 36 — The Cajufornia Infant Scale of Motor Deff-lopment 

Actmty Age, Months 


Head erect — vertical , 

. 1 9 

Heat erect and steady 

2 9 

Ttims from side to side 

3 4 

Sits with support 

3 5 

Holds he«i steady 

3 6 

Beginnmg thumb opposition 

4 1 

Sits with ahght support 

4 6 

Turn.s from back to side 

5 

Partial thumb opposition 

5 1 

Sits alone momentarily 

5 7 

Pulls to Bitting position 

6 2 

Rolls from back to stomach 

7 

Oimplete thumb opposition 

7 6 

Partial finger prehension 

7 8 

Sits alone with good coordination 

8 5 

Fine prehension with pellet 

9 3 

Raises self to idtling position 

9 4 

Pulls to standing position 

10 5 

Stands up 

10 6 

Walks with help 

n 0 

Sits down , 

12 5 

Stands alone 

12 5 

Walks alone 

13 

Walks upstmrs with help 

20 3 

Walks downstairs with help 

20 5 

Walks upstairs alone, marks time 

24 3 

Walks downstairs alone; marks time. 

24 5 

Jumps off floor, both feet . . 

28 

Stands on one foot alone 

29 2 

Walks upstairs alternating forward foot 

36 5 

Walks tiptoe 3 meters 

36 2 

Jumps from height of 30 cm 

37.1 

Distance jump, 36-flO cm . 

39.7 

Hope on right foot less them 2 meters 

. 49.3 


Mental Maturation 

The pattern for mental maturation is much like that for phyacal 
maturation. Normal variations occur mmilar to those shown in Fig. 
10. Also, variations occur within the child himself in the patterns of 
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Chronological age 

Fia. 13. — Mental development of superior, average, dull, and defective children 



Successive tests 

Fio. 14. — Mental age (A) of a child at successive chronological agee (B). 
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maturation of the various mental traits, similar to the variations of 
physical traits illustrated in Fig. 11. When a large number of mental 
traits are taken together, such as those measured by intelligence t^ts, 
the pattern of maturation is then an average of that for all those traits. 
Figure 13 shows the patterns of mental development for children of 
superior, average, and inferior mental aptitudes. Note that mental 
differences become more pronounced as the children get older. The 
reason is that mental tests measure the effects of an aptitude function- 
ing in its environment. These effects are cumulative so that a limited 
aptitude in a limited environment, or a superior aptitude in a superior 
environment becomes more obvious in measurement. This same 
effect is apparent when an individual child is tested successively over a 
p)eriod of time. Figure 14 shows the results of successive tests given 
approximately a year apart to a child who was two years old at the 
first test and ten at the last one. The distance between his mental 
age and his chronological age becomes ever greater. However, note 
that the I Q. remains fairly constant 

The two problems suggested in the preceding paragraph — the 
distribution of intelhgence and the constancy of intelligence — arc of 
sufficient significance for further attention 


Table 37 — The Frequenct of I Q. Levels amo.vg 11,321 Hian-scnooL Se.viors 

I Q. Number 


131 

126 

121 

116 

111 

100 

101 

96 

91 

86 

81 

76 

71 

66 

61 

Mean 103.4 


32 
186 
411 
821 
1,313 
1 .786 
2.110 
1 921 
1,382 
767 
357 
153 
51 
24 
7 

Total 11,821 


The Pisttibution of Intelligence. — Like any other trait in nature, 
intelligence is distributed in a normal manner if enough cases are 
considered. OdeiF measured the intelligence of 11,321 high-school 


'■ Odell, C. W,, Are CoUege Students a Select Group?,. Untv. lU. Bull., 1027, 
Vol. 24, No. 36. 
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seniors and found that even in this select group there was a fairly 
S 3 munetrical distribution. The results are shown in Table 37. 

Pressey and Robinson* summarized a mass of research and inter- 
preted it in a table showing the distribution of children at each I.Q. 
level, the adult mental-age equivalent, the more popular classification 
terminology, and the academic and vocational possibilities. This 
summary is reproduced in Table 38. 


Table 38 — Intellioence Levels and Theib Significance 


IQ 

1 

i Per cent 

Adult M A 

Classification 

i 

Academic 

possibility 

Vocational 

possibility 

140 up 

1 

6 

21 up 

Very superior 

1 Graduate 

i 

Professional, 

executive 

120-139 

9 9 

18 -21 

Supenor 

j Technical 

Professional, 
j technical 

119-119 

16 

10 5-18 

High average 

College 

1 Technical, 
business 

90-109 

47 

13 5-10 5 

Average 

1 High school 

Clerical, 

skilled 

80- 89 

16 I 

12 -13 5 

Ix>w average 

9th grade 

Semiskilled 

70- 79 

7 5 

10 5-12 

Inferior 

7th grade 

Routine work 

60- 69 

1 

2 4 

9 -10 5 

BorderLne de- 
ficient 

5th grade 

Unskilled 

labor 

50- 59 

5 

7 5-9 

I>eficient 

3rd grade 

Simplest labor 

Below 50 
1 

1 

Below 7 5 ! 

1 

Veiy deficient 

Sjiecial class | 

Unemployable 


The Constancy of the I.Q. — Mental age is obtained by gi\ing a 
child a mental test and then comparing his score w ith that made by a 
large number of other childien If his score is the same as that made 
by children who are seven >eai-s and six months old (mnety months), 
let us say, he is then conaidere«l to have a mental age of seven years and 
six months. Now, if his chronological age is also seven years and 
six months, a quotient obtained by dividing his mental age by his 
chronological age will be exactly 100 (The decimal point is always 
dropped.) It is obvious that if his mental age had been greater than 
his chronological age, the quotient ivould have been greater than 100 
Or, if his mental age had been less than his chronological age, the 
quotient would have been less than 100 

If the child develops mentally at exactly the same rate as other 
children tested (from which a table of norms has been constructed 
by which all test scores are interpreted into equivalent mental ages) 

* Preasey, 8. L., and Robinson, F. P., Ptychology and the New Edveatton, p 89, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1944. 
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his I.Q. will remain constant. However, if his mental development 
is faster than that of other children, his I.Q. will increase. Likewise, 
if his mental development is slower than that of other children, his 
I.Q. will decrease. 

Thorndike’ has found that in 1 year the average variation in I.Q. 
is 5.32 points and in 9 years it is 9.34 points. Therefore, variations of 
no greater than these averages, regardless of the conditions, must be 
expected 

Wellman and a group of her associates at the University of Iowa 
have amassed a bodj*^ of data indicating that in atypical en\dronment 
the I.Q. ^\ill vary significantly more than the average. The longer 
the child remains in that environment the more its I.Q. will become 
typical of that cultural level Gordon® found as long ago as 1923 that 
English children living on canal boats and gypsy children apparently 
liecome leas intelligent as they grow older. He found a correlation of 
— .75 between intelligence and age for canal-boat children and —.57 
for gyps)' children. Speer® found that this is like\nsc true of the 
children of feeble-minded mothers. The older the children of feeble- 
minded mothers, the nearer they approach their mothers in I.Q 
Speer’s data are shown in Table 39. 

Table 39. — The I Q. or Children or Feeble-minded Mothers 


Age of child 

1 

N 

Median I (J 

1 

- 2 

12 


3- 6 

19 

83 7 

0- 8 

12 

74 6 

9-11 

9 

71 5 

12-16 

16 

1 

53.1 


Barrett and Koch^ studied the effects of nursery-school environ- 
ment on a group of orphanage children in comparison with a control 
group (matched as to age, sex, and mental age) that did not attend 
nursery school. The mean I.Q. of the nursery-school group increased 

• Thorndike, E. L., Hie Effects of the Interval between Teet and Betest on the 
Constancy of the I.Q , J. Educ. Psychol , 1933, 34 , 643-549. 

’ Gordon, Hugh, Mental and Scholastic Tests among Retarded Children, 
London Bd Educ. Paraph. 44, 1023. 

•Speer, G. 8 ., The Mental Development of Children of Feeble-minded and 
Normal Mothers, 30th Yearb. Nat. Soc Stud Educ , 1940, Part II. 

‘ Barrett, H. E., and Koch, H. L , The Effects of Nursery School Training upon 
the Mental Teet Performance of a Group of Orphanage Children, J. Genet. Peychol., 
1930, 87, 102-122 
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20.9 I.Q. points, whereas that of the control group increased only 5.1 
points. Wellman's series of studies* substantiates these results. 

Studies of children in isolated mountain re^ons of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Virginia all report that there are progressive 
decreases in I.Q. -with advancing chronological age The results of 
two of these studies are shown in Fig. 15 * 



On the other hand Terman, Goodenough, Anderson, and others 
disagree that the I Q is so subject to environmental variations. Much 
of the confusion is due to the use of the term “intelligence.” When 
intelligence means mental limitations as determined by innate germ 
plasm, it is obiuous that no environmental conditions can effect it. 
Heredity is fixed from the moment of fertilization. However, when 
intelligence means the results on mental tests and is interpreted by 
tables of norms established by testing other children, it is obvious 
that environmental variations will affect the re-sults. The need for 
further research and more careful thinking about this problem is 
obvious. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

Personality is the sum total of the ways a person affects other 
people. The rating of a iiersonality is determined by what acquaint- 
ances think about a person’s habits, ideas, ideals, appearance, etc. 

* These are reviewed in the Yearb., Nat Sac. Stud. Educ., Chap 26, 1240, 
Part II. 

* Asher, E. J., The Inadequacy of Current Intelligence Tests for Testing Ken- 
tucky Mountain Children, J Oenei Psychol., 1935, 46, 480-486. 

Wheeler, L. H , ITie Intelligence of East Tennessee Mountain Children, J 
Hdve. Psychol , 1932, 8S, 351-370. 
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If they are attracted by a persou, he is said to have a good personality. 
If they are affected adversely, he is said to have a poor person* 
ality. “How to win friends and influence people” is another way of 
saying “How to develop a good personality." 

The child is constantly forming habits of doing things that eventu- 
ally will affect other people favorably or unfavorably. He is forming 
his personality. Of course, he does not realize this, and seldom do his 
parents. Personality is the by-product of living It is constantly 
developing and more and more becoming fixed. The pattern of adult 
personality is usually faiily well fixed by the age of ten. Plvxm in the 
first two years, bcha\ioi patterns are formed that are recognizable on 
adult levels. 

Some personahtj' factors are definitely learned (habits, ideas, ideals, 
attitudes, interests, etc.) and others are more limited by heredity 
(complexion, stature, physiological reactions, limits of learning, etc ) 
However, within hereditary limitations any child can develop a good 
or a poor personality depending on his cultural environment (home, 
school, neighborhood, etc ) 

Emotional Development 

The word emotion refeis to almost any kind of behavior that is 
unusual or out of the ordinary. Routine experiences of daily living arc 
not usually emotional. They provoke neither enjoyment nor annoy- 
ance. There is no overstimulation nor consequent feeling of pleasure 
or displeasure. However, episodes ari.se that cause the person to 
experience emotion, even though there may be no outer manifestation 
of it. Emotion is always accompanied by an inner feeling and usually 
by some sort of outer or overt exprcs.«ion of it. 

Emotions are of two opposing typc.s — enjoyable and annoying. 
The young child indicates the presence of the former by laughing and 
the latter by crying. As he grows older he modifies this behavior as 
determined by his experience and training. The following graph 
illustrates these two opposing classifications. 


Enjoyable 


Annoying 

emotions 


emotions 

Affecfhn n. 


^ Fears 

Axofr^AS/mer>f-~2ii:^ 

Ordinary ^ 

Anger 

Humor 

Sex, etc. 

^ experiences * 

^Anxie/y,efc. 


Children (and adults) differ greatly in their susceptibility to 
emotiontd stimulation. Some become emotional easily, and there- 
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fore frequently, while others are more stable. Some feel more often 
and more intensely than others. They are more emotional. Children 
also differ in emotionality at different times. A hungry child is more 
emotionally sensitive than he is after he has been fed. This is illus- 
trated in Fig 16. Note that 11 a.m., 5:30 p.m. (before meals) and 8:30 
p.M. (before bedtime) are times of greatest anger outbursts.' 

There is likewise a great difference between children in their ways 
of expressing emotion or in their behavior while in the emotional state 
Some are very expressive and their emotional states are quite obvious 



A.M. PM 

Fio 16 . — Diurnal variations in {re<iu*ucy of outbursts of anger among young children 
« (Prom GoodctwugK ) 

Others are apparently calm and unemotional although they may be 
"boiling inside.” They rep css their emotions. (More is said of this 
in Chap. VI.) 

The physiological factors in emotion are not too well known but 
some things seem fairly clear. The pleasant emotions (sometimes 
called positive) are accompanied by the function of the cramal and 
sacral sections of the autonomic nervous system The organs of the 
upjier viscera are connected to the cranial section, which promotes 
digestion and other vegetative processes The sacral section is 
connected with the organs of the lowei' viscera and promotes the elimi- 
nation of waste products (bladder and bowels) and sex behavior. The 
unpleasant emotions are accompanied by the function of the s 3 Tnpa- 
' Goodenough, P. L., Anger in Young Children, University of Minnesota Press, 
Mitmeapolig, 1931. 
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thetic section of the autonomic nervous system. This is connected to 
all organs of the viscera and inhibits the functions promoted by the 
cranial and sacral sections. Digestive processes are interrupted, 
heartbeat and blood pressure are increased, glycogen is converted to 
glucose and poured into the blood stream at an increased rate, muscles 
become tense, and the body is set for action. The body is in a state 
of annoying emotion. Obviously, the physiological processes of the 
enjoyable emotions promote bodily welfare, while those of the annoying 
emotions are debilitating. However, these physiological processes 
during both the enjoyable and the annoying emotions are more intense 
than in ordinary experiences. 

The scientific study of emotion began vith the research of John B. 
Watson to find, first, which emotions are original, or unlearned, and 
second, how emotions are learned. He studied newly born babies to 
find what stimuli would produce emotion. He disco\'ered that the 
pleasant emotions are produced (in addition to satisfying the child's 
vegetative needs) by fondling or gently stroking the baby’s body. He 
found that the unpleasant emotions are produced by loud noises, 
falling, and restraint of movement. He called these the “unlearned 
emotions.” Then, he found that when the baby experiences an 
inadequate emotional stimulus at the same time as the unlearned 
adequate emotional stimulus, this too became adequate to produce the 
emotion. For example, in one of Watson’s experiments, a baby was 
accustomed to playing wnth a rabbit without fear. (It was an inade- 
quate emotional stimulus.) Then, a loud noise (an adequate emo- 
tional stimulus) was produced at the same time the baby played with 
the rabbit Soon the baby reacted to the rabbit in the same way he did 
to the loud noise. The new emotional stimulus became a substHute 
for the old one. ‘ 

Watson then concluded that most of our loves, fears, hates, etc., 
are learned. W^e do not instinctively fear snakes, or hate other 
races, or love our own flesh and blood, or enjoy the praise of other 
people. We (perhaps) inherit emotionality, or the equipment for 
emotional beha\'ior, but the objects or stimuli that arouse these 
emotions are definitely learned. 

Annoying, or negative, emotions should be avoided whenever 
possible. Any environmental condition that arouses the child’s 
dissatisfying emotions is bad for the child. Both the home and the 
school should be so regulated that the child is protected, as much as 
poasdble, from unusually intense overstimulation. 

* Tbia proceas is called “coachtioiung" and is more adequately explained in the 
next ohaptOT. 
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Avoidable Conditions in the Home That Cause Anno3ring Emotions. 

Children often become emotional by observing other members of the 
family who are emotional. Peculiar fears, such as fear of the dark, 
and unusual antagonisms, such as race hatreds, are often learned from 
other members of a family. A child learns to be hot-tempered by 
associating with others who are hot-tempered. Emotional parents 
produce emotional children by training as well as by heredity “Like 
father, like son.” 

In some families, a child is often the “goat,” or “butt end” of 
jokes. This irritates him and soon ruins even a good disposition 
Teasing should never be allowed in any form. 

Parents often create emotional situations by wish-washy dis- 
cipline. Some orders are allowed to be violated and others are 
enforced. The child never knows whether to resist or to obey. This 
lack of regularity usually carries over to other things. There is no 
certainty about anything. Unstable living promotes unstable 
emotions. 

Prcsscy and Robinson* report that, in a certain city having 1,800 
blocks of single-family residences, there were but 86 emotionally 
unstable, or maladjusted, school children per 1,000 enrolled. In 
750 city blocks of multiple-family dwellings in the same city, there 
were 183 emotionally unstable school children per each 1,000 enrolled. 
Other factors associated with maladjusted children are shown in Table 
40. 


Tabus 40 — Factoks 


Fathers — ^unskilled labors® 
Fathers — semiskilled . . 

Fathers — clerical 

Fathers — professional . . . . 
Inadequate family income 
Living with neither parent 
Living with stepparent , 
Living with mother only . . 
Homes rated very poor , 
Child underweight 


Related to Maladjubtm.en't in School Children 
Factor Per Cent 

67 
. 22 
. 8 
. 8 
90 
15 
20 
62 
66 

35 


Avoidable Conditions in the School and Neighborhood That Cause 
A]uio]dng Emotions. — Perhaps the greatest cause of emotional tension 
in school is "goose-stepping,” or regimentation. All children are 
poured through the same mold, given the same courses, treated in 
the same way. This discourages originality and promotes submerged 

* Preasey, 8. L., and Robinson, F. P , Psychology and the New Education, p. 167, 
Harper A Brothers, New York, 1944 
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resentment. Perhaps the most basic principle of the progressive- 
education movement is that of individualiied education. The 
mass-production methods of the average American schoolroom are 
undoubtedly the worst aspect of our educational system. 

Another frequent source of emotional irritation in the schoolroom 
is the teacher herself. Intellectually, teachers are usually well trained. 
They know their subject matter. They know the best methods of 
teaching. They know the advantages and weaknesses of various 
methods of discipline. But they are not always emotionally stable. 
They have not learned how to behave intelligently when they become 
irritated. Consequently, they create situations that bring about 
emotional stress in their pupils. Hart* reports a surv'cy of 3,725 
high-school seniors to find the traits of best-liked and those of least- 
liked teachers. His results are shown in Tabic 41. 

Table 41. — Foub Most Frequentlt Mentioned Traits of Best-liked 
Teachers xm > or Least-liked TEAriiERs 


Best-hked Teachers Tunes Mentioned 

Helpful with school work, explains lessons clearly 1 ,950 

Cheerful, jolly, can take a joke 1 ,429 

Human, fnendly, companionable, “one of us’’ 1,024 

Interested m and understands pupils 1 , 024 

Lcast-likcd Teachers 

Cross, crabby, nagging, sarcastic, loses temper 1,708 

Not helpful with school work, work not planned 1 ,025 

Has favored students and picks on others 859 

Haughty, overbearing, does not know j ou out of class 776 


Then, too, the content of the curriculum itself is often so anach- 
ronistic and impractical that it is irritating to the child. Little of it 
has any value in his life outside of school. (We adults know that 
much of it has no value even in adult life ) Consequently the child 
lacks motivation and the teacher uses threats of punishment to force 
him to learn. This not only causes him to develop a dislike for school- 
work but also to develop constant netVous tension, which makes him 
even more emotionally sensitive. Schoolwork should be made to 
ht the child instead of trying to force him to fit a course of study that 
has doubtful value anyhow. This is the point of view of progressive 
education.* 

* Hart, F. W., Teachert and Teaching, Tbe Macmillan Company, New York, 
1934. 

•See Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1916; Rugg, H., and Shumaker, A., The ChUd Centered School, World Book 
Company, Yonkera-on-Hudson, New York, 1928; Gray, J. S., PevckciogiealFounda- 
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Interests and AmTUDEs 

Interest refers to that behavior which an individual may persist in 
performing because it gives him a feeling of enjoyment. Referring to 
the graph on page 94, interested behavior is located left of the center 
of the etrmght line designated as “ordinary experiences.” When 
ordinary experiences are enjoyable, the individual tries to prolong 
them. This is called interested behavior. 

Whether or not behavior is interesting depiends on a number of 
conditions. First, if the individual has an aptitude for the behavior 
he is likely to perform it more successfully and therefore derive more 
enjo 3 ment from it. Second, if there are no annoying factors, whether 
primary or secondary, in the behavior situation the enjoyment is 
greater than when these interfere There is more interest Third, if 
other fx*ople approve of the behavior, tliis additional enjoyment supple- 
ments the natural enjoyment and the tendency to prolong and repeat 
the behavior is greater 

It should lie noted that interest is not an innate and immutable 
factor. Its permanence depends on the continued satisfaction derived 
from the behavior. If the three conditions mentioned above — innate 
aptitude for the behavior, freedom from annoying factors, and social 
approval— are all present, interest will then persist. 

Attitude is a predisposition to respond to a situation with approval 
or disapproval It is closely related to interest, except that it may also 
be negative. (Interest can be on!)' positive; it varies only in degree ) 
An attitude may be strongly negative, or strongly positive, or not 
exist at all. For example, an individual may have a strong negative 
attitude (disapproval) toward one nation, a strong positive attitude 
(approval) toward anothei, and no attitude at all toward another. 
Like interest, an attitude is formed from experience. Enjoyable 
experience usually results in positive attitudes while unenjoyable 
experiences result in negative attitudes. 

A strong attitude does not necessarily indicate a strong interest. 
One may approve of baseball and yet not be interested in playing 
or seeing it. One ma}' disapprove of socialism and yet be greatly 
interested in how it works. Interest is closely associated wth one’s 
desires, likes, and wants; attitude refers to one’s appraisal or evaluation 
of an idea or situation. 

Children’s Interest. — The major interests of children center around 
different forms of play. In the early years this is largely manipulative 

(ions of BdvccUion, American Book Company, New ^ork, 1935; Kilpatrick, tV H,, 
The EduaUumeU Frontier, D. Apploton-C'entury Company, Inc , New \ork, 1933, 
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Table 42. — The Most Popular Plat Acuities op 26,058 Bots and Qibls at 

Pour Age Levels 


Boys 

Age 

Girls 

Playing with a ball ■ 


Playing house 

Plaving with blocks 


Playing with dolls 

Playing with a wagon 


Playing with a ball 

Playing house 


Playing school 

Playing horse 


Drawing 

Hide-and-seek 


Mulberry bush 

Plaving tag 


Playing with blocks 

Drawing 


Skipping 

Playing school 


Making things 

Playing in sand pile 


Jumping rope 

Football 

10 

Playing the piano 

Baseball 


Going to the movies 

Boxing 


Looking at the “funny paper' 

Just playing catch 


Playing with dolls 

Riding a bicycle | 

! 

Roller skating 

Basketball 


Riding in an automobile 

Wrestling | 


Reading books 

Roller skating 

i 

Jacks 

Marbles i 


Listening to the victrola 

Basket ball 

15 

Reading books 

Football ; 


Going to the movies 

Baseball | 


Social dancing 

Driving an automobile 


Playing the piano 

Tennm I 


Riding in an automobile 

Watching athletic sports 

1 

Having dates 

Hunting 


Watching athletic sports 

Going to the movies 


Going to parties, picnics 

Boxing 


Basketball 

Reading books 


Doing gymnasium work 

Having dates 

20 

Social dancing 

Watching athletic sports 


Playing the piano 

Football 


Having dates 

Basketball 


Going to entertainments, et«. 

Listening to the radio 


Just hiking or strolhng 

Going to the movies 


Going to the movies 

Driving an automobile 


Reading books 

Reading the newspaper 


Watching athletic sports 

Tennis 


Card games 

Baseball 


Riding in an automobile 


and individualistic. Later, it becomes more complex and socialized. 
Lehman and Witty ‘ studied the play activities of some 26,000 children 

‘ Lehman, H. C , and Witty, P. A., The PtyduHogv of Play Aaioitia, A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., New York, 1927. 
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and youth to find the trend of play interests. They found that play 
becomes more vigorous, more complex, more socialized, and more sex 
discriminative as the child grows older. However, as he passes ado- 
lescence and reaches the adult level (age twenty) he becomes less active 
himself and more interested in watching activity. These results are 
shovTi m Table 42. 

Children’s reading interests also undergo major changes as they 
become older. Younger children are interested in fairy stories and 
highly illustrated reading, such as the comic strips. Later, adventure 
stories and juvenile fiction become more popular. Jordan' surveyed 
the books read by several thousand school children and found results 
as shown in Table 43. 

Table 43 — Pekcentaoes of Childrex Interested in Various Tipes of Books 


Ages 


Type of book 

Boys 

Girls 





9-11 

12-13 

j 

14-16 

17-18 

Adult fiction 

4 

6 

1 

18 

30 

15 

i 

33 

45 

58 

Juvenile fiction ! 

27 

19 

11 

9 

67 

44 

30 

IS 

Adventure j 

56 

64 

59 

49 

12 

17 

is; 

22 

Miscellaneous i 

13 

11 

12 I 

12 

6 


7' 

7 

Number of children. | 

59 

253 

846 

283 

87 1 

336 1 

1,195 

414 


Johnson* made a study of the parts of the newspapier read by the 
school children in Duluth (grades 5 to 11). He found the comics page 
at the head of the list for both boys and girls at all ages The front 
page was relatively high for both sexes (it increased with age), and the 
sport page was high for the boys. All other parts of the newspaper 
were read by less than 50 per cent of the children. Even the children’s 
page was read by only 30 per cent of the boys and 44 per cent of the 
girls. 

An interesting study of the vocational interests of children was 
made by Lehman and Witty.* They gave a vocational attitude test to 
27,000 school children ranging in age from eight to sixteen years, 

'Jordan, A. M., Educational Psychology, p 160, Henry Holt & Company, Inc , 
Now York, 1942, 

* Johnson, B. L., ChDdren’s Reading Intoreots as Related to Sex and Grade in 
School, Sch, Rev., 1932, 40, 257-272. 

* H. C , and Witty, P. A., One More Study of Permanence of Interest, 
J. Educ. Ptychol., 1931, 88, 481-492 
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Change in the vocational interests of boys with increase in age is 
shown in Table 44. 


Table 44 — Rank op Occupations Liked Best by Bots of School Aqb 


Occupations 

Ages 

8*^ 

lOH' 

124 ' 

144 

104 

184 

Aviator 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cowboy 

1 

2 

2 

10 



Lawj'cr . . 

6 

10 

7 

10 

4 

3 

Civil engineer 


8 

3 

2 

3 

7 

Physician 

11 

10 

11 

11 

6 

6 

Army officer 

14 

3 

r> 

21 

21 

8 

Musician 

20 

14 

10 

7 

y 

5 

Electrical engineer 


20 

J 

•5 

•2 

4 

Architect 



17 

4 

5 

2 

Physical director or couch 




23 

1 1 

4 

Soldier . 

3 

■1 

20 





Children’s Attitudes. — An attitude i.s the part of a situation that 
an individual carries with him A child responds to his teacher, for 
example, not as the teacher really is but as she is when combined with 
the predisposition toward her that the cluld carries within himself 
The teacher may be aided or handicapped by this attitude, but she 
cannot escape from it. 

Attitudes are formed as soon as the child begins to learn, and 
they may last as long as he lives. Obviously, the home is funda- 
mentally important in the deA’cIopment of attitudes. This is shown 
in a study that measured the attitudes of parents and children on 
religion, war, and communism.’ Table 45 shows the correlations 
between the various members of the families studied 


Table 45, — Parent-child Correlations in .Attitude 



Church ' 

War 

Communism 

Mothers — sons 

.57 

45 

58 

Mothers — daughters 

.69 

43 

49 

Fathers — sons 

.04 

45 

54 

Fathers— daughters 

64 

.43 

62 

All sibhugs i 

59 

.30 

.47 

Mothers — fathers ' . ^ 

75 

43 

.57 


^ Newcomb, T. M., and Svchla, G, Intra-family’Relationshjps in Attitude, 
Socumetry, 1937, 1, 180-205 
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Attitudes are also affected by reading material. Annis and 
Meier' studied the effects of favorable and unfavorable editorials 
on the attitudes of two groups of college students concerning a visit- 
ing politician. One group read the favorable editorials and the other 
read the unfavorable editorials. The results of this study are shown 
in Fig. 17. Perhaps the reason there is so little overlapping between 



Fio. 17 — Auitudo ficoies tO'tNard a \niMtinB politician as affocted by editorials 


the two groups is that the politician was relatively unknovTi to both 
groups before the editorials were read. 

Voelker^ conducted an experiment to evaluate the effects of boy- 
scout training on attitudes toivard trustworthiness. Two groups of 
scouts and two groups of boys who were not scouts were given two 
trustworthiness tests witliin a 7-week interval. During the interval 
the scouts were given regular scout training in trustworthiness. The 
tests were practical life situations in wliich the boys were given an 
opportunity to be dishonest with money, to tell an untruth, to retain 
borrowed property, etc There were 10 such items on each test. 
During the 7-week interval the scouts gained almost 21 per cent in 
trustworthiness over that of the control group. The results are 
shown in Table 46. 

* Annis, A D , and Meier, N. C . The Induction of Opinion through Suggestion 
by Means of Planted Content, J. Soc. Psychol , 1934, 6, 65-81. 

* Voelker, P F , The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social Education, 
Tsanh CoU Conlr Edur , 1921, No 112 
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Tablb 4fi. — T he Effects or Dot Scout Trainino on the Attitude of 


Thurtworthiness 


Group 

First test, 
per cent 

Second test, 
per cent 

Gain, 
per cent 

Scouts I 

63 5 

77 

13.6 

Scouts II 

64 5 

74 4 

9.9 

Control I 

75 

67 4 

- 7 6 

Control II 

5S 2 

48 

-10 2 


Average difference favoring Scout groups 20 6 


Motion pictures have been found to have lasting effects on the 
attitudes of children. Peterson* tested children’s attitudes toward 
certain topics and then showed the children moving pictures dealing 
with those topics. She tested them again immediately after the pic- 
ture and again after intervals of varying length. She found that 
significant changes in attitudes w’ere produced by motion pictures and 
that a large percentage of these changes remained after several months 
time. Her results are shown in Tabic 47. 


T.uble 47 — Effects and Permanence of Motion Pictures on Attitudes 






Permauoncp 

1 

Picture 

Attitude 

Change 
(raw score) 

Difference 
P E.d 

remaining 

after 





Mo 

% 

Sons of ike Gods 

Pro-Chinese 

m 

I 

1 17 

19 

60 

Birth of a Nation 

Anti-Kcgro 


1 25 ! 

5 

62 

Pour Sons 

Pro-German 


5 37 

i 


The Crnmruil Code 

1 

Prison reform 

50 


9 j 

78 


It is now obvious that children’s attitudes are produced by experi- 
ence and they can be changed by controlling that experience. The 
success of Nazi Germany in producing a generation of fanatics by 
controlled education (both in school and out) indicates how effectively 
attitudes can be molded under totalitarian conditions. 

SUMMARY 

Children live within the confin&s of three limitations — heredity, 
immaturity, and environment. Every child is born with hereditary 

1 Peterson, R. G , et al., Motion Piduru and the Social AUitvdee <d Children, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. 
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limits beyond which no development and training will enable him to 
go. These limits may be greater than those of the average child, 
less than those of the average child, or equal to those of the average 
child tVliatever the degree, they are immutable. Then, the child 
is also limited }>y his im, maturity. Groivth expands these limitations. 
The child is more able to leam as he grows and matures. Learning 
that is impossible at one age may become easy at a later age. How- 
ever, the limitations of immaturity are also immutable except as the 
age factor varies. The third limitation is environment The child 
with superior musical aptitude (hereditary hmits less than those of the 
average child), for example, niay or may not develop musical ability 
depending on whether or not his environment stimulates his interest 
in music and provides the facilities for training him. With the pro- 
gre.s3 of ciiltuie, educational opportunities for the development of an 
evcr-mcrcasing range of aptitudes are augmented. 

It has been found that adult personahties are largely determined 
by the experience ot cluldhood. In other words, they are formed 
during the years of maturation. Emotions and interests constitute 
the major habits of personality and have been studied carefully 
Certain factors in the home, school, and neighborhood have been found 
to be closely associated with emotional instability, whereas other 
factois seem to produce emotional stabibty. Likewise, children’s 
interests and attitudes arc determined by factors in their environments. 
Consequently, it is fundamentally important to control the child’s 
environment if his peisonality development is to be controlled. 
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Psychology has been applied more extensively in education than 
in any other field. More trained psychologists are employed, more 
psychological devices and techniques arc used, more psychological 
research is being conducted, and more changes have been made in meth- 
ods and policies as a result of psychology in the field of education than 
in any other area of its use. Education is psychology’s greatest 
consumer. 

The use education has made of psychology has been in two major 
areas — learning and testing. The following pages will review some 
of the ways psychology has been useful to the educator in each of these 
areas. 
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LEAimiNO 

In Chap. I a brief review was given of the development of the laws 
of learning by Thorndike and the method of the conditioned response 
by Pavlov. Any discussion of learning must l>e based on these two 
significant developments. (It is advised that the student read these 
sections in Chap. I again at this time.) 

Also, in Chap. Ill a fundamental distinction was made between 
learning and maturation. Both learning and maturation involve the 
alteration of patterns of physical structure by metabolic processes. 
The difference is that some pattern changes are somehow innate in 
the germ plasm and occur largely irrespective of environment, while 
others are completely defiendent on environment. The development 
of innate patterns is called “maturation;" the development of those 
patterns controlled by environment is called “learning.” Leaniing 
is the process of forming behavior patterns while adjusting to environ- 
mental conditions. 1 1 is the inevitable result of the process of behavior 
It can be controlled only by controlling behavior 

Conditions that Affect Le.arning 

Ivcaming may lx- fast or slow , permanent or temporary', continuous 
or intermittent, depending on the piesenco or absence or combination 
of a large number of affecting factors. Some of these are not yet well 
understood. Others hav'e been .studied with sufficient care to juatify 
conclusions. The following pages review some of the more significant 
factors affecting learning 

Maturation. — Ixiarning is not the same as maturation, but it is 
very definitely hmited by it. Maturation is independent of learning, 
but learning is not independent of maturation. The limits maturation 
places on learning are illustrated by various co-twin experiments. The 
procedure is to giv^e one of a pair of identical twins e.xtensiv^e training 
at an e.arly age. The other is given limited training at a later age. 
The amount of learning in e.ach is then compared to see the effect of 
the two stages of maturation. All such studies show that limited 
training after proper maturity is superior to extensive training before 
proper maturity. 

Gesell and Thompson^ studied the effects of maturation on the 
learning of a certain pair of identical twins — T and C. Beginning at 
the age of forty-six weeks, T was given 6 weeks’ training in climbing 
steps. At the age of fifty-two weeks, she could climb the steps in 25 

* Gesell, A G., and Thompson, II,, Learning and Growth in Identical Infant 
Twins, Otnet. Psychol. Monogr , 1929, 6, 1-123 
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secoada. Begiiming at the age of fifty-three weeks, twin C was given 
2 weeks of similar training. At the age of fifty-five weeks, she could 
climb the steps in 10 seconds. “The climbing performance of twin C 
at fifty-five weeks was far superior to the climbing performance of 
twin T at fifty-two weeks, even though twin T had been trained seven 
weeks earlier and tlu-ee times as long. The maturation advantage of 
three weeks of age must account for this superiority ” 

The restrictions that maturation places on learning are also evident 
from studies of learning at the early grade-school levels. It has been 



Via 18 — I'ercontsge of children of various mental ages making satisfactory progross in 

reading. 


found, for example, that “at the end of the second grade, children 
whose formal arithmetic was begun in the first grade were not ahead 
of pupils who had had none until the second grade. . . . This experi- 
ment and others indicate that we must be wasting a tremendous 
amount of time in our schools teaching children subject matter that 
is too difficult for their level of maturity. If for the average and under- 
average children we delayed the teaching of most of the present sub- 
jects a year or two, we should probably discover that in the end our 
graduates had learned more, acquired better habits of scholarship, 
and were in better health."* 

* Sorenson, H., Ptychtiogy in EduccUion, p. 276, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 
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Morphett and Washbume* studied the effectiveness of teaching 
reading to children of various mental ages. They found that less than 
10 per cent of children with a mental age of six can make satisfactory 
progress in reading. However, at the mental age of seven, more than 
70 per cent of them can make satisfactory progress (see Fig. 18 for 
these data) Obviously, the educator should wait for maturation 
before he should attempt to teach the child to read. 

There are a number of reasons why premature learning is detri- 
mental to the child. First, he learns wrong habits that are difficult to 
correct later on. For example, if he Ls too young to learn to write 
properly he learns to w'rite improperly. This is likewise true of all 
school subjects Second, premature learning is so difficult that the 
child forms a dishke for the subject matter. This is most unfortunate 
because the subject matter may be in the area of the child’s greatest 
aptitudes Thud, premature learning brings about unnecessary 
nervous and emotional tensions. The average schoolroom produces 
emotional tensions at best, and the difficulties of premature learning 
add to these greatly. 

Learning Aptitude. — If a mental age of seven is necessary for 
satisfactory jirogress in learning to read, it makes but little difference 
whether a child with a mental age of five, for example, is immature or 
innately mentally handicapped. In either case he cannot make 
satisfactory progress in reading All learning requires a degree of 
learning aptitude — the more difficult the learning, the more aptitude 
necessary As indicated in Fig. 9 (Chap. Ill) all aptitudes are 

Table 48 — Corhblations betwien Inteluoence and Proficienct in School 

Subjects* 


Subject 

r 

Corapowtion 

63 

Heading 

56 

Arithmetic 

55 

Spelling 

52 

Writing . 

21 

Handwoik 

18 

Drawing 

.15 


* After C Burf, Me'^al and Scholafiie TmIs 

inherited and constitute limits beyond which no amount of training 
will enable an individual to go. Consequently, the educator must be 
able to recognize the degree of the child’s native potentialities as well 
as his degree of maturation. Later on in this chapter, methods of 
measuring native aptitudes will be reviewed. 

‘ Morphett, M. V^, and Washbume, C., When Should Children Begin to Read? 
KW.m. Sch. J., 1931, 81, 496-503 
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However, a low I.Q. does not mean that a child is hajidicapped in 
all learning. Low intelligence usually means only that the individual 
is inferior in abstract learning. Table 48 shows the relation between 
intelligence and various types of academic learning. Note that draw- 
ing and handwork have but little relation to intelligence. 

Emotion. — In considering the relation of emotion to learning 
it is necessary to distinguish between intense emotion and mild emotion 
or emotional tone. Mild emotion aids the learning process wlule 
intense emotion, especially if annoying, interferes with it. Carter* 
studied the ability of sixth- and seventh-grade children to learn to 
associate pictures with pleasant, unpleasant, and indifferent words. 
Ho found that 2,200 errors were made on the pleasant words, 2,724 
errors on the unpleasant words, and 3, IOC errors on the indifferent 
words. Both the plea.sant and the unpleasant associations were made 
with fewer errors than the indifferent ones 


1 

B 

B 

El 

E 


Non-emotional sduaiion 


A 

B 

C 

D 


Emotional situation 

Fio 19 — Effects of emotion on <iuality of response in learning. 

However, the effect of intense emotion on learning is a different 
story. Patrick* studied the effects of emotion on the ability of adults 
to discover the way out of a problem room Their responses were 
rated on a quality scale from A (“tendency to make rational infer- 
ences”) to E (“automatism.s, unadaptivc, preservative”) Emotion 
was aroused by cold water, electric shock, and loud noise. The 
results are shown in Fig. 19. Note the decrease in A quality (rational) 
behavior and the increase in E quality (unadaptive) beliaiior during 
emotion. 

Motivation. — One cannot learn more or faster than his hereditary 
limitations permit. However, whether one learns as much or as fast 
as he can depends on how much he wants to learn. Getting children 
to want to learn is the problem of moitvation. 

Jlodem education has attempted to secure derived motivation by 
relating learning to the things children already w'ant to do. For 
example, children like to explore. Consequently, as a part of the 

‘ Carter, H. D., Emotional Correlates of Errors in Learning, J. Educ. Psychol., 
1936, *7. 55-67. 

* Patrick, J R., Studies in Rational Behavior and Emotional Excitement, J 
Comp. Psychol., 1934, 18 . 153-195. 
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educational program, field trips are conducted that involve exploration 
and useful learning, A small college recently sponsored a sociology 
field trip to Chicago, a distance of some 600 miles. The students 
enjoyed the trip and, incidentally, learned a lot of sociology that other- 
wise would have been dull and uninteresting. Another method of 
derived motivation is called the "project,” in which children perform 
some interesting task involving the desired learning M ost laboratory 
experiments are of this nature Tn such derived motivation the child 
performs the behavior for its own sake, but the educative values are 
by-products. 

The great difficulty in motivating children to learn what is called 
their “social heritage ” is the lack of its present usefulness Education 
is preparation for a future that .seems to the child to be a long w ay off 
Why learn something now that will not lie needed for 5, 10, or 15 years 
yet? One great educator (John Dew'ey) suggests that the best educa^ 
tion is not preparation for the future but the most adequate adjust- 
ment for the present The difficulty with tliis idea is that too much 
learning w'ould then pile up at the late adolescent levels. Either the 
child would not be prepared, or the future would have to be postponed 
The method of civilization, as distinguished from that of primitive 
society, IS to prepare for the future. 

A number of methods are used by the modem educator for motivat- 
ing children to learn that which has no immediate usefulness. They 
are all very effective when skillfully used. 

Compclihon and Cooperation . — Certainly the child is not bom vdth 
an instinct for either competition or cooperation He merel}’ finds 
both to be enjoyable and soon acquires a desire to compete with other 
children at some times, to cooperate with them at other times, and to 
compete with some while cooperating with others at still other times 
Competition and cooperation are both involved in a large part of the 
child’s play activities. 

The traditional school encourages competition more than it does 
cooperation. In fact, some teachers discourage cooperation in school- 
work. When the writer's daughter was in grade school she was repri- 
manded by a teacher for helping her girl friend on an assignment in 
which both girls were interested. The teacher considered it dishonest. 
Perhaps one reason why so many people insist on a competitive 
economic system is that our schools have fostered that type of thinking. 

The relative effectiveness of competition and cooperation as a 
means of motivating schoolwork was studied by Mailer.' His subjects 

‘ Mailer, J. B., Cooperation and Competition; An Expenmental Study in 
Motivation, Teach. Call Conir Educ , 1929, No 384 
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were 1,538 children in grades 5 to 8. The work was in arithmetic. 
The control group studied in the usual manner with no special motiva- 
tion. In one experimental group, the pupils competed with each other 
for class rank and individual prizes. In another group, they cooper- 
ated with each other within their classes but competed with other 
classes for class honors and prizes. The results from three schools are 
shown in Table 49 Note that both the competition and the coopera- 


Tkbue 49. — Competition and Cooperation Comp^ired as Means or Motivatino 

Work in Arithmetic 



I 

School 

11 

1 

III 

xVveruge 

Groups. 





(1) Control' unmotivated 

44 8 

37.3 

41 

41 2 

(2) Individual competition (lor class rank) 

50 1 

43 

45 9 

46 3 

(3) Intraclass cooperation (inttirclass competi- 


1 



tion) . ... 

45 6 

40 4 

44 4 

43 6 

Superiority of- 



1 


Competition (2) over control (1) . . 

6 3 

5 7 

4 9 

5 1 

Cooperation (3) over contiol 11) 

8 

3 1 

3 4 

2 3 

Competition (3) over cooperation (2) 

4 5 

2 6 

1 5 

2 9 


tion groups are superior to the control group but competition is more 
effective than cooperation when these two forms of motivation are 
compared. When the children w'ere allow’ed to choose for thcnifeclvcs 
whether they would compete for individual prizes or cooperate for 
class prizes, 74 per cent chose the former type of motivation. 


Table 50. — Competition and Cooperation Compared as Means or Motivatino 
Increase in Reading Speed 


Groups 

1 Initial Boore 1 

L 

Final score 

Pej- cent gam 

Control .... 

— 

181 9 

8 7 

Individual competition 


226 

34 7 

Intraaection cooperation 

1 167 5 

1 

191 9 

14 5 


Sims’ performed a similar experiment with college students. He 
compared the relative effectiveness of competition and cooperation 
as a means of motivating his subjects to increase their reading speed. 
Progress was measured after 12 practice periods distributed over 4 

I Sims, V. M., The Relative Influence of the Two Types of Motivation on 
Improvement, J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19 , 480-484. 
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weeks. The control group practiced as directed but was not otherwise 
motivated. In the competition group each student was paired with 
another of equal initial ability and then urged to surpass him. Each 
knew the score of the other. The cooperative group was divided into 
competing sections with group scores posted. The results are shown 
in Table 50. 

Ilurlock’s frequently quoted study* also shows the value of competi- 
tion as a means of motivating progress in arithmetic. She paired 155 
children (73 boys, 82 girls) of grades 4 and 6, using one of each pair for 
the control group and one for the experimental group. The control 
group was encouraged to do the best they could on the tests. The 
experimental group was divided into subgroups that competed with 
each other Her results are shown in Table 51. 


Table 51 — Competition ab a MonvATiNo Factor in Arithmetic 


Tests 

1 

j Groups 

Superiority of 
competition 



First 

7 43 

1 

7 24 

- 19 

Second 

8 12 

11 

2 88 

Third 

8 19 

11 26 

3 07 

Fourth 

7 99 

11 17 

3 18 

Fifth 

8 06 

11 39 

3 33 


Success and Failure. — Success in learning may be indicated in 
many ways — reaching a goal, being praised by others, getting high 
grades, getting material rewards (money or otherwise). Likewise 
failure may be indicated in many ways — not reaching a goal, being 
reproved by others, getting low grades, being punished. The value 
of these and other forms of success and failure in motivating school 
work has been the subject of many studies. Some of the more repre- 
sentative of these are briefly reviewed in the following pages. 

Hurlock® compared the learning of four equivalent groups of 
grade-school children in arithmetic under four different forms of 
motivation. The children in the ‘ ‘ praised ’ ’ group were named individ- 
ually and praised for their good work before the rest of the class. The 
children in the “reproved” group were named individually and 

* Hurlock, Elizabeth B , The Ubc of Group Rivalry as an Incentive, J Abnorm 
Soc. Psychol , 1927, 22 , 27^-290 

* Hurlock, Ehzabeth B , An Evaluation of Certain Incentives Used m School 
Work, J. Educ Piychd., 1925, 16 , 145-169. 
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reproved for their poor work before the rest of the class. The children 
in the “ignored” group were in the room and heard the others being 
praised and reproved but their names were not mentioned in either 
praise or blame. The children in the control group were in another 
room under ordinary school conditions. Table 52 shows the progress 
made by all four groups on five successive daily tests. 


Tabij! 52 — Average Dailt Scores Made in Arithmetic bv Groups Working 
UNDER Four Ttpes or Motivation 


Days 

Motivation groups 

Control 



Ignored 

First 

11.8 

11 8 

11 8 

n 

Second 

12 3 

16 6 

16 6 


Third 

11 6 

18 8 

14 3 

mSm 

Fourth 

10 5 

18 8 

13.3 


Filth . . 

11 4 

20 2 

14 2 

mSSM 

Average 

11 52 

17 24 

14 04 

■09 

Average gam 

- 28 

5 44 

I 

2 21 

1 12 


Flhgel' studied the effects of a constantly increased money reward 
on the behavior of 40 English schoolgirls (ages nine to thirteen) in 
adding numbers Each girl received a “flat rate” in money plus a 
constantly increasing bonus each time she broke her own previous 
wreck’s record. The records of the girls w’ere posted and they worked 
in groups. The curve of their constantly increasing improvement is 
shown in Fig. 20. Unfortunately, Flugcl did not compare these 
r^ults with a control group of girls with the same qualifications 
and under the same conditions except for the constantly increasing 
motivation. 

Various other forms of motivating schoolwork have been studied. 
Frequent examinations have been found to be an effective motive in 
learning (see Chap. II). Jones* studied the effects of a short test 
each day on the retention of the content of classroom lectures. He 
found that a group tested daily was 21 per cent superior to a control 
group of students on factual material and IS per cent superior on 
“thought” material. 

^ Fltlgel, J. C., Practice, Fatigue and Oscillation, Brit. J. Ptychol. M<mogr. 
Suppl , 1928, No 13 

* Jones, H. E., Experimental Studies in CoUege Teaching, Arch. Piychol., 1923, 
No 68. 
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An intereeting study was made by Leuba* to detennine the relative 
motivation values of (1) no incentives, (2) chocolate bars, (3) rivalry 
for social prestige (captaincy and class rank), and (4) incentives (2) and 



Fio. 20 — EfFoets of constantly increasing motivation with school girls in solving simple 

problems in addition 


(3) combined. The work consisted of practice exercises in multiplica- 
tion. The subjects were 85 children in grade 5A. The procedure was 
to vary the nature of the motivation at each practice penod The 
results are shown in Table 53. 


Table 53 — Average Number of Multiplication Problems Solved in Ten- 
minute Practice Periods with Different Forms of Motivation 


Form of motivation j 

Mean 

Superiority over no incentive 

j 

(1) No incentive. 

23 6 


(2) Chocolate bars 

35 9 [ 

12 3 (52ro) 

(3) Social prestige 

34 6 

11. (47%) 

(4) Combined incentives 

38 9 

15 3 (65%) 


* Leuba, C , Ibc Measurement of Incentives and Their Effect, J . Soc Psychol , 
1932, S, 107-114 
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Transfer of Learning 

One of the most mooted problems in the field of educational 
psychology has been that of the transfer of mental learning In 
what way and to what extent will the knowledge, attitudes, and under- 
standings learned in one situation be useful in another? There are 
at least three problems involved in this controversy; (1) IIow docs the 
transfer of mental learning take place? (2) What sorts of mental 
learning transfer more effectively than what other sorts of Icaniing’ 
(3) When, or under what conditions, does the transfer of mental learn- 
ing take place? 

How Learning Transfers. — Before experimental investigation 
began in educational psychology it was believed that the mind was 
made up of pow’crs, or faculties, w'hich could be developed by exercise 
The power of memory, for example, could be developed b„v exercise in 
memorizing — hence the study of Latin, Greek, etc. The power of 
reasoning could be developed by exercise in reasoning — hence the study 
of geometry. The power of concentration could be develojied by 
exercise in concentrating — hence the study of any subject that was 
uninteresting. Then, when a mental power became developed it was 
supposed to function on that level in all situations, regai dlesa of simi- 
larity to the situation of development. For example, the power of 
memory developed in the study of Latin would function just as well in 
the study of any other subject. Consequently, education in itself did not 
need to be useful as long as the mental powers it developed were useful 

It was known that muscular skill and muscular strength acquired 
in one situation would transfer to another. For example, Davi.s* 
had proved that training the right hand improved the left-hand per- 
formance. He found that skill acquired by hitting a target with a 
fencing foil in the right hand transferred to the left hand and improved 
its performance by 75 per cent. He also found that strength developed 
in the right arm by swinging dumbbells transferred to the left arm and 
increased its strength. Consequently it was assumed that mental 
training would transfer in a like manner. 

However, a little scientific investigation soon revealed that mental 
powers are not so generalized as is muscular power. Instead, they arc 
specihe and varied abilities that are identified mtk the sHtcahons in 
which they are developed. There is not a generalized power of memory, 
for example, but many memory abilities varying with the situations 
in which they function. A child who can easily memorize a large 

* Davis, W. W., Researches on Cross Education, Yale Payehol. Lab., 1R08, 6, 
ft-SO. 
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Latin vocabulary may have difficulty memorizing chemical formulae, 
or historical dates, or the names of the bones of the cranium There 
does not seem to be a generalized power of memory or of any other 
mental faculty. 

The first experiment in the transfer of mental learning was per- 
formed by William James.* He tested his own memory ability by 
noting the time and the repetitions necessary for him to memorize 
158 lines from Victor Hugo’s Satyr. He then trained his memory by 
practicing 20 minutes daily for 38 days memorizing Milton’s Paradtse 
Lost Then, he again tested his memory abihty on 158 more lines 
from the Satyr. He found that there was no transfer. His memory 
ability was not improved He repeated the experiment on four of his 
students but found no transfer. 

Then, scientific investigation also revealed that the future useful- 
ness {tran.sfei) of any type of mental learning (whether knowledge, 
understanding, or attitude) depends on the similarity of the two 
situations — the learning situation and the later situation of application. 
The more the two are alike, other things being equal, the more easily 
transfer can take place This means that the content of school learn- 
ing should be governed by the child's needs after he leaves school. 
There i.s no value in school learning if it has no u.se after school days are 
(n er. Latin is A-aluable in the preparation for life only to the extent 
that it is used in life Geometry should be studied in school only if 
it i-s u,sed outside of school No school subject matter can be justified 
by the claim that it trains a hypothetical mental power. Schoolwork 
that is not valuable for its own sake in life outside of school should be 
eliminated from the curriculum. 

Furthermore, it was found that even though learning has useful 
applications it must not be assumed that the child in 11 make those 
applications unless he is framed to do so Transfer of training cannot, 
be left to chance. Subject matter must not be studied in the ab.strart 
but tn use. Haskell’ compared two equated groups of pupils on 
gains in English vocabulary. One group had l>een taught Latin by 
the conventional method, while the other was taught Latin as it is 
related to English. The second group gained twice as much as the 
first in knowledge of English words of Latin deriv'ation and surpassed 
the first group in knowledge of other English words. The results are 
shown in Table 54. 

* James, William, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, pp 666-668, Henry Holt & 
Company, Inc , New York, 1890. 

» As quoted by S. L Presaey and F. P, Robinson, in Psychology and the New 
Education, p. 579, Harper & Brothers, New York. 1944. 
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Tabus 54. — Gainb Mad* iw Enoush Vocabulary bt Pupils Studtino Latin 
Per 8e and Those Studyino Latin in Relation to Enoubh 




1 Goins made in English vocabulary 

Group 

N 



Latin derivatives ! 

1 

Non-Latin derivatives 



Conventional Latin 

118 

4 05 

2 77 

Latin in application 

118 

8 12 

3 49 


Consequently, two conclusions may be made as to how mental 
learning obtained in one situation transfers to another — (1) maximum 
transfer takes place when the learning itself has maximum future 
usefulness, provided, (2) a repi;esentative sampling of those uses has 
also been learned. In other words, the transfer of learning is greatest 
when useful material has been learned m use Both the content of 
education and the method of educating aie important for greatest 
transfer of mental training. 

What Learning Transfers. — ^The educator is always interested in 
the practical problem of what school Icarmng transfers most. Every 
school subject has been evaluated from this point of view Some 
research has dealt with the problem of the transfer of learning in a 
certain subject to other school subjects {such as the effects of the study 
of Latin on learning in English), and other research has been concerned 
with the more practical problem of the relation of learning in a certain 
subject to life situations after school (such as the effects of studying 
agriculture on the management of a farm in later years). Typical 
studies of both types will be bnefly reviewed. 

The Transfer of Mental Learning within School. — Thorndike’ 
studied the transfer value of various high-school subjects on 8,564 
pupils in grades 10, 11, and 12. A battery of intelligence and achieve- 
ment teats was given in May, 1922, and again in May, 1923. The 
relation of the relative gains made on thc.se tests to the school subjects 
the pupils had studied in the meantime was carefully noted. Allow- 
ances were made for such variables as intelligence, age, sex, other 
subjects studied, etc. Thus, weighted gains for each school subject 
were computed. While differences were found, they were not great 
(see Table 55). The author concludes, " The expectation of any large 
differences in general improvement of the mind from any one study 
rather than another seems doomed to disappointment. The chief 
reason why good thinkers seem superficially to have been such by 

' Thorndike, E L., Mental Discipline in High School Studies, J. Educ. Psgckol , 
1924, 15, 1-22; 83-98. 
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having taken certain school studies is that good thinkers have such sub- 
jects, becoming better by the inherent tendency of the good to gain 
more than the poor from any study.” 

Tablb 55 — Diffebekces in Test Gain between Pupjls Taking Cektain 
Subjects and Othee Equated Pupils Not Taking Those Subjects 


School subjects 

Weighted gams 

Arithmetic and bookkeeping 


2.92 

Chemistry, physics, and general science 


2 64 

Geometry, algebra, and trigonometry 

. 

2 33 

I.Atui and French . 


1.64 

Physical training 


66 

Civics, economics, psychology, and sociology 


27 

History, music, shop, Spamsh, English, drawing, and business 

00 

Dramatic art 


-.29 

Stenography, cooking, and sewing 


- 47 

Agnculture and biology 


- 90 


The same author with two collaborators* extended this study to 
discover what effects the various high-school subjects have on the 
ability to think. They used a battery of 14 tests of various phases of 
thinking. Again the “differences are so small and the unrehabilities 
are relatively so large that the influence of the subject studied seemed 
unimportant,” (See Table 56.) 

Table 56. — Differences in Tuinkinq Abilitt between Pupils Taking 


Certain Subjects and Other Equated Pupils Not Taking Those 

Subjects 

School Subjects Weighted Gains 

Algebra, geometry, trigonometry, etc 3 0 

Civics, economics, psychology, sociology 2 9 

Chemistry, physics, general science 2 7 

Arithmetic and bookkeeping 2.6 

Physical training, athletics 8 

Latm, French 8 

Business, drawing, English, history, music, shop, Spanish .0 

Cooking, sewing, stenography . . — ■ 1 

Biology, aoology, botany, physiology —.2 

Dramatic art ~ • 5 


The Transfer of Mental Leaming to Practical Situations. After 
all, the principal value of any school subject is the extent to which it 
affects the behavior of the pupil to his advantage in practical life 
situations as well as academic situations. Hamlin* studied the effects 

» Broyier, C. R., Thorndike. E. L., and Woodyard, E., A Second Study of 
Mental Dinciplme in High School Studies, J . Edue Psgchol , 1927, 18, 377—404. 

• Hamlin, H. M., Measuring the Effects of School Instruction through Changes 
in Community Practice, J. Educ. Ret., 1928, 18, 815-317. 
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of training in vocational agriculture on the fanning habits of students 
after they left school. As shown in Table 67, there was not only a 
transfer effect on those trained but the ideas learned were also passed 
on to their neighbors. 


TABI.E 67. — Errscrs or iNSTnucnoN in Aobicultubb on the Pbbcentaoe ok 
Farm Land Sown in Leoumes 


Groups 

First 

survey 

Second 

survey 

Gam 

Uninstructed neighbors 

6 7 

8 1 

1 4 

Ex-agnculture students. 

11 

16.4 

6 4 


Scharfif* studied the transfer effects of special training in health 
cnlucation to the selection of food in a school cafeteria. Her results, 
showTi in Table 58, indicate that children selected food more intelli- 
gently after the health education than before. 


Tabix 58. — Transfer Effects of I.vstbcction in Health on Choice of Food 
Items i.v a School r^FETEiuA 


Food 

Before 

.\ftor 

Per cent gain 

•Milk (half-pmts) 

4,624 

5,607 

23 

White bread sandwiches 

10,064 


-14 

Brown bread sandwiches 

1,020 

2,212 

117 

Salads 

680 

901 

33 


Consequently, two conclusions would seem to be justified: Firet, 
school subjects do not have significantly different values in their 
transfer to other school subjects. Academic knowledge doc.s not seem 
to depend on the subjects studied but rather on the calilier of the stu- 
dent himself. Second, those school subjects having vocational u.seful- 
ness seem to have significant transfer value to practical situations. 
By implication this would seem to suggest that the so-called “ cultural ” 
subjects have more doubtful transfer value to practical situations. 

What Conditions Promote Transfer? — In Haskell's study, quoted 
above, the amount of transfer depended in part on whether or not 
Latin was taught for transfer. When Latin is taught in relation to 
English, its usefulness in understanding English is then greater than 
when it is merely taught as Latin. Too much schoolwork is taught for 
its own sake and not for its future value. Useful learning must be 

* Boharff, Ruth, The Health Education Program in Connection with the 
Cafeteria, Proc. Home Boon., 1934, U, 197. 
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acquired in use. Children must be taught not only useful leaniing 
but also how to use it. 

A second condition that affects the transfer of learning is the 
intelligence of the learner. Werner* compared pupils with low, 
medium, and high intelligence who had studied a foreign language, 
to pupils with low, medium, and high intelligence who had not studied 
a foreign language on a series of tests in English usage. He found 
that, while superior pupils did better on English tests because of the 
study of a foreign language, pupils of average and inferior ability 
apparently were handicapped by it. In other words, the study of a 
foreign language apparently has positive transfer value for superior 
pupils and negative transfer value for average and inferior pupils. 
Werner’s results are shown in Table 59. 


Tablb 69 — Comparison of Pupils of Varied Intellioence Who Have Studied 
Foreign Language with Those Who Have Not on Tests of English 

USAOE 


Testa 

1 

Superionty on testa 

Low I Q 

Medium I.Q. 

High I.Q 

Reading speed 1 

11 2* 

7 8* 

12 2 

Reading comprehension | 

3 1 

1 7 

8 9 

Punctuation j 

1 8* 

1* 

1* 

Sentence structure j 

11* 

2* 

.6* 

Grammar ... j 

1 2* 

1 5* 

3 

Language usage . . 

4 8* : 

1 

1 4* 

3 7 


* IndicAtefl eup<*riority of the ootilsncuace group 


Third, the transfer ot leaniing depends on the method of teaching 
Overman* compared thp transfer effects of four methods of teaching 
simple addition to four equated groups (112 pupils in each) of second- 
grade pupils. Group I was shown how to add but no explanation was 
given. Group II was aided in developing general methods of proce- 
dure. They were encouraged to draw conclusions and use them in 
solving subsequent problems. Group III discussed reasons and 
principles but were left free to make their own generalizations. They 
were given explanations but not generalizations. Group IV was 
taught by both generalizations and explanation. They formulated 

* Werner, O. H., The Influence of the Study of Modem Foreign Languages, 
8ivd. Mod. Lmg. Teach., 1930, 17, 97-145. 

* Overman, J. R., The problem of Transfer in Arithmetic, lOtA Yearb. Nat. 
Counc. Teach. Math., 1935, 173-18.6 
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rules of procedure and were given explanations and reasons. All 
four groups were taught to solve the same problems during training. 
Then, tests of new material (in addition) were given to see the compara- 
tive transfer value of the four methods of teaching. The results 
are given in Table 60. 


Tabij: 60 — Percentaob op TRANsriiR Produced by Four Methods of Teach- 
ing Addition 


Per Cent of 


Method of Teaching Transfer 

I. Demonstration 40 6 

II. Generalization 67 0 

III Explanation 53 S 

IV Generalization and explanation 03 8 


Another experiment that illustrates the importance of the method 
of teaching on the amount of learning transfer was performed by 
Woodrow.* He compared two groups of college students, on memo- 
rizing tests after they had been given two different types of memory 
training, with a control group that had received no special training. 
The three groups were first equated on imtial tests in memorizing. 

Table 61. — Comparison in Percentaoe Gain or Loss or Three Groups or 
College Students after Different Types of Intervening Memory 

Training 


Type of test 

1 

Per cent gam or loss( —) 

Advantage over 
control 

Control 

Practice 

Training 

Practice 

Tnuning 

Poetry 

-32 8 

-29 1 

-10 G 

3 7 

20 2 

Prose ... 

28 7 

25 5 

50 7 

- 3.2 

22 

Facts . . . 

- 4 9 

- 4 7 

12 8 

.2 

17 7 

Dates 

29 

37 5 

87.7 

8 6 

58 7 

Vocabulary. . 

- .6 

3.4 

55.2 

4 

55 8 

Memory span 

Average 

6.7 

- 5 7 

1 

20.3 

-12 4 
.13 

13 5 

34 65 


The control group was given no memory training. The practice group 
devoted eight periods (a total of 177 nunutes) to memorizing poetry 
and nonsense syllables. The training group spent only a part (101 
minutes) of their mght periods on memorizing, and the rest of their 
time (76 minutes) was devoted to a study of the rules for memorizing. 

‘ Woodrow, H., The ESeete of Type of Traiaing upon Transference, J. Rdue. 
Piydul., Id27, 18, 
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They learned about the "whole” method, about the value of self-test- 
ing and grouping, about secondary associations, etc. Then, each 
group was again tested. The results are shown in Table 61. The 
practice group was but little better than the control group, but the 
training group was vastly superior. 

Certain conclusions regarding the transfer of learning would seem 
to be justified from this rather extensive research. 

1. Learning will transfer from the learning situation to later 
situations of application if it is useful in itself. There is no justifica- 
tion for the old theory that learning develops mental powers that can 
function irrespective of the content of the learning. If the content of 
learning is not useful, there is but little future value in it. The more 
closely learning is related to situations of future use, the more that 
learning will transfer to those future situations. 

2 Learning transfers more readily when the learner has superior 
mental capacity than when he has average or inferior mental capacity. 
The implication of this is that pupils of average and inferior mental 
capacities should be given more lifelike education and less of the so- 
called "cultural” kind. Unless children are taught "culture in use” 
it is largely wasted time. 

3. The transfer of learning in American education has been affected 
adversely by two influences — first, the traditional curriculum, which 
has cultural prestige but is ineffective in transfer value, and second, 
a branch of the progressive-education movement, which promotes the 
idea that education is not preparation for the future (which they insist 
cannot be predicted) but ‘'njoyable adjustment to the present. 
Regardless of the philosophical justification for these points of view, 
neither produces a type of education that haa transfer value com- 
parable to the more practical laboratory and hfelike education that 
gets the pupils ready for a luture that is near enough to guide the 
content of learning so that a large portion of it is directly usable in life. 
Transfer takes place when education is for life as it is and not as it may 
be envisaged by some idealist. Fortunately, the tendency in education 
is toward more useful and practical training instead of the idealistic 
cultural training that was originally designed for gentlemen. 

TESTS AND MEASUEEUENTS 

Tests are used in education for measuring aptitudes (or native 
capacities), achievement (or learning), and personahty. In general 
they are objective (i.c., they have but one right answer and can be 
graded by different people with the same results) and standardized 
(f.e., they have been given to a large number of people so that tables 
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of norms, or answer frequencies, are available). To achieve objeo- 
thity, test items are usually stated in some manner that requires no 
writing. For example, true-false items are statements that the testee 
recognizes and labels as being either true or false. (Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1607. — True, False) Multiple choice items are 
statements that may be completed by any one of a number of alternate 
answers. The testee must recognize and choose the right one. (The 
sum of 5 and 8 is — 10, 17, 23, 13, 14 ) Completion items are those 
statements that are not finished and the testee must fill in the missing 

concepts. (Columbus discovered America in ) Matching 

items are usually arranged in tw'o lists (viz., a list of dates and a list of 
battles) and the testee must connect the items in one list with their 
mates in the other list. 

Tests are standardized by being given to a large number of people. 
Then, tables of frequencies are constructed so that a score can be 
compared to the scores made by others. In fact any test, whether 
pubhshed or homemade, must have some sort of norms or the scores are 
meaningless. This is likewise true with data in any field. A child 
weighs 36 lb. This is meaningless unless we know how much other 
children of his age and height weigh. To standardize a test is to find 
out what scores other people make on it. A high score is high only 
when compared with the scores made by other people. 

Also, published tests usually have satisfactory (or, at least, known) 
reliability and validity. A high reliability means that a test can be 
repeated with the same results. If a pupil makes a high score on a 
test one day and a low score on the same test the next day, it is then 
unreliable. The reliability of a test may be computed in various ways 
It may be given to the same pupils on different occasions. However, 
so many other variables (physical condition, intervening expenences, 
etc.) may cause differences in scores that it is unwise to condemn a 
test on this basis. It is better to compare the score matle on a part of 
the test, usually the even-numbered items, with the score made on 
uiother part of the test, the odd-numl>ered items. If half the test 
pves relatively the same score as the other half, it is judged to be 
reliable. Some tests have two forms, which are equated, and either 
form may be used. When pupils make the same score on both forms, 
taken at different times, the test is then said to be reliable. 

The validity of a test refers to its worth or value in doing what it is 
suppiosed to do. If a history test measures historical knowledge, it 
is then said to be valid. The validity of a test is usually determined 
by comparing it with some other (presumably better) measure of the 
same characteristic. If the scores made on a history test compare 
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closely with the grades pupils make in a history course, this is evidence 
of validity. 

Both reliability and validity of a test are expressed in coefficients 
of correlation. A reliability correlation indicates the relation of a test 
in comparison with itself. A vahdity correlation indicates the rela- 
tion of a test in comparison with some criterion measurement of the 
same factor 


The Measuhement op Aptitudes 

An aptitude may be defined as a native or inherited capacity to 
learn. Musical aptitude is the capacity to learn music Mechanical 
aptitude is the capacity to Icam mechanical skill. Intellectual apti- 
tude is the capacity to learn to think and to solve abstract problems. 
Aptitude must be distinguished from ability. Ability ls the actual 
amount of one’s learning, while aptitude is the limit of one’s possibility 
to learn. Abihty is what one has already learned to do; aptitude is 
what one can learn to do (see Fig. 9, Chap III). 

Intelligence Tests. — The aptitude most commonly measured in 
the field of education is intelligence, or mental capacity. The tests 
used are of two types — individual and group. Individual intelligence 
testa (originated by Binet) are given orally by the examiner to a single 
subject. The answ’ers are recorded by the examiner. Group tests are 
usually given to a large number of subjects at the same time. Each 
subject records his own answers on either the test or an answer sheet. 
(See discussion of the first psychological test and the army tests in 
Chap. I.) 

There are a number of ways of interpreting the raw score made on an 
intelligence test. One way to translate it into mental age. This is 
done by comparing it with the raw scores made by average children 
of various chronological ages. For example, suppose that the average 
nine-year-old child makes an average raw score of 156 on a certam test. 
Then, any child making a score of 156 on that test may be said to have a 
mental age of nine regardless of his chronological age. A mental age of 
nine is indicated by a test score like that made by normal cluldren of the 
chronological age of nine. 

Then, if a child’s mental age is divided by his chronolopcal age, 
the resulting quotient is indicative of variation above or below normal 
and may be compared with other quotients obtained in the same way 
regardless of the ages involved. This is called the “intelligence 
quotient,’’ or the I.Q. For example, if a child has a mental age of eight 
years and a chronological age of nine years his intelligence quotient 
wmuld be .88 or, expressed without the decimal, 88. Since the quotient 
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is less than 100, it indicates inferior intelligence. Suppose that another 
child has a mental age of 10.6 years and a chronological age of 12 years; 
his intelligence quotient will also be 88. Merrill* suggests that when 
the 1937 revision of the Binet test is used the I.Q.’s obtained should be 
given the following interpretation: 

140-169 Very suptenor 
120-139 Superior 
110-119 High average 
90-109 Average 
80-89 Low average 
70-79 Borderline defective 
30-69 Mentally defective 

The percentile is also used to express intelligence level. Suppose 
that a test is given to 1,000 people. Then suppose that the scores are 
divided into 100 percentiles of 10 scores each, ranging from lowest to 
highest. The lowest 10 scores would be the first percentile, the next 10 
scores would be the second percentile, etc. Each of the 100 percentiles 
would have a score range and an average score. Suppose that 150 is 
the average score for the 25th percentile. Then anyone subsequently 
taking the test and making that score would be in the 25th percentile, or 
less intelligent than 75 per cent of all those who have taken the test 


Table 62 — Intelligence Scoke Equivalents 



Below average 

Mean 

Above average 

Standard deviation 

Bi 


- 5 

0 

5 


n 

m 

Centile rank 

mm 

16 

31 

50 

69 j 


■jxU 

mm 

Army Alpha 

Bll 

27 

42 

61 

84 




Stanford M A 


11.3 

12.6 

13.9 

15.4 ! 

n 




Raw' scores on intelligence tests are often translated into standard 
scores, or unit distances, from the average (or mean) score. A standard 
score is an indication of the degree a raw score may deviate from the 
average. It is calculated from the standard deviation and always 
indicates plus or minus fractions of standard deviations from the aver- 
age or mean. Often 50 is arbitrarily assigned to the mean and each 
standard deviation above or below is given a value of 10. A standard 
score of 35 would then indicate 1.5 standard deviations below the mean, 
or approximately the seventh percentile. Standard scores are com- 
parable regardless of the differencaj in raw scores (which are not com- 
parable). For example, a student may make a raw score of 156 on one 

' Merrill, Maud A., I Q'« on the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, J. Edw, 
Ptvehol., 1938, », 841-661. 
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test and 287 on another. The first score may have a standard value of 
62 while the second may have a standard value of only 47. Since 
standard scores are comparable, they can be added and the average 
score computed (which in the above case is 54.6). 

The meaning of these various ways of interpreting raw scores and 
their relation to each other is shown in Table 62 and Fig. 21. 

It has been found that scores made on intelligence tests are highly 
indicative of subsequent success in school work. PupUs who make high 
scores usually do well in school while those who make low scores usually 
do poorly in school. For example, Terman* quotes a study by Dickson 



Fig. 21 — A normal distribution (1) Standard deviations, (2) Centilos. 

showing a correlation of .72 between mental age and school grades 
(See Table G3). However, this relationship varies with such factors as 
age, mental level, school level, school subjects, etc. The correlation is 
lower with older pupils, in ih higher grades, and in nonacademic sub- 
jects (such as home economics, manual arts, etc.) 

Intelligence tests were originally developed by Binet to distinguish 
between children with limited intelligence and normal children. They 
are still used for this purpose. Some schools put mentally handicapped 
children in the same class and teach them by methods that are not so 
appropriate for normal children. This is called “homogeneous 
grouping." 

Mentally superior children are likewise often isolated in special 
classes and allowed to progress at a much faster rate than is possible 
with average children. Intelligence tests are used to select these 
superior children. 

* Terman, L. M , IrUeUifence of School Children, p 46, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1019 
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Perhaps the greatest value of intelligence tests in education is in 
pupil guidance. Proper advice in problems of vocational choice, rate 
of school progress, school-subject selection, learning proficiency, etc., 
depends on the intellectual level of the pupil being advised. No 
teacher can give a child proper guidance without knowing something of 
the child’s intellectual level. Even guidance in disciplinary problems 
depends on the intellectual caliber of the pupil involved. The value of 
tests of intelligence in educational guidance cannot be overemphasized. 
This use of intelligence tests is discussed at length in Chap. V. 


Tabuc 63. — Relation or Mental Aoe to the Quautt of School Woke in the 

Fihst Qrahs (.V 149) 


Mental age 

1 School grades 

A 

B 


D 

E 

9.6 up 

3 





9 to 9.4 






8.5 to 8 9 

1 

1 




8 to 8 4 

2 

1 


1 


7 6to7.9 


1 

5 i 



7 to 7 4 

3 

7 

10 

6 


6 5to6 9 


3 

IS 

9 


6 to 6 4 


1 

14 

6 


6 5 to 6 9 



7 

7 

3 

5 to 5 4 



4 

6 

4 

4 5to4.g 



2 

7 

8 

to 4.4 


i 

1 

2 

1 

7 


Mechanical Tests. — Tests of mechanical aptitude are often used in 
education to predict success in industrial arts. Correlations between 
semes made on these tests and school progress in various courses in 
industrial arts are equally as high as those between intelligence test 
scores and school progress in academic subjects. (These correlations 
range between .30 and .70 with the central tendency around .50.) 
Tests of mechanical aptitude may be samples of actual performance or 
pencil and paper tests of information. 

Performance tests of mechanical aptitude are of various kinds. 
The assembly tests consist of articles that have been disassembled, 
and must be put together accurately in the shortest possible time. In 
the Minnesota Assembly t^ there are four boxes with 10 articles to 
be assembled in each box. For example, box B consists of a safety 
razor, a monkey wrench, a thumb-screw clamp, a jaw clamp, a spark 
plug, calipersi an electric plug, a pair of pliers, an iron handle, and a 
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mouse trap. There is a time limit and the score consists of the total 
number of proper connections made in assembling the various articles. 

Spatial relations tests, sometimes called “ form board ’ ’ tests, usually 
consist of boards with a number of peculiarly shaped holes or recesses in 
them. Then there are pieces of wood that fit exactly into these 
recesses. The test consists of placing these pieces in their proper 
recesses in the shortest possible time. 

Manipulation tests are of various kinds. Many of them are of the 
pegboard nature. Here, a board has a number of small, round holes 
drilled in it. There are a number of pegs, usually metal, that fit into 
these holes. The test consists of placing as many pegs as possible in 
the holes in a given time, first with one hand and then with the other 
Another manipulation test consists of packing wooden blocks in a box, 
and another of sorting ordinary playing cards. 

Other Aptitude Tests. — The measurement of musical aptitude has 
been the lifetime interest of Professor Seashore' at the University of 


-2S0 


Mr "A" 

■ISO M ISO 


2SD 


Mr'B’ 

-2SD -ISD M 


ISD 2SD 


Sense of pilch 
Sense of mtensiW 
Sense of time 
Sense of consonnnee 
Tonal memory 
Acuity of heonng 
Auditory imagery 
Motility 
Timed action 
Rhythmic action 
Staging key 
Singing interval 
Voice control 
Register of voice 
iQuolity of voice 


Fio. 22. — Musical aptitude profiles of two individuals. (Daia from Seathore, Psycholoeu 
cj Musical Talent. Silver Burdette Company, New York, 1919 ) 


Iowa. His tests are widely used and are probably the best in this field. 
By the use of phonograph records various factors in musical aptitude 
are measured. Scores are obtained for tonal memory and the dis- 
crimination of differences in rhythm, timbre, time, intensity, and pitch. 
It has been found that training in music has very little effect on one’s 
ability to pass these tests. Figure 22 shows the comparative musical 

* Seashore, C. E , Ptyeholoiiy of Miuic, MoGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , New 
York, 1938 
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aptitudes (in terms of standard deviation scores) of two individuals. 
Note that one has superior musical aptitude while the other is dehnitely 
inferior. 

Tests have also been developed for the measurement of art apti- 
tude, which, like musical aptitude, is composed of a number of factors. 
There is no one test that measures all of these factors. Various tests 
measure color sensitivity, sense of balance, sense of proportion, sense 
of perspective, richness of imagery, motor coordination and control, 
judgment of nuances of light and shade, etc. The Meier Art Judgment 
Test consists of a number of pairs of pictures of the same subject differ- 
ing only in some minor respect that can be perceived only by those 
who have art aptitude. The McAdory Art Test consists of four pic- 
tures of the same subject differing in some essential art factor. Each 
picture has a score value that indicates the degree of art aptitude. 
(See Chap. XII for further discussion of both music and art tests.) 

Achievement Tests 

The most common form of test used in education is the achieve- 
ment test. The purpose of these tests is to find out how much the 
pupil has learned so that (1) further learning can be more intelligently 
directed and (2) rewards in the form of grades can be given more fairly. 
Consequently commercial tests, which can be purchased from publish- 
ing companies, have been developed in almost every subjectr-matter 
field. These are more satisfactory than homemade te.sta when accu- 
racy of measurement is desired. They arc usually more objective and 
more adequately sample the field covered than do homemade tests. 
They have been revised to improve reliability and validity They 
have been given to other students so that nonns are available and raw 
scores become meaningful. In other words, they are standardized. 
The use of standardized achievement tests is now a common practice in 
the field of education at all levels. 

However, accuracy of measurement is not always the paiamount 
factor in classroom testing. Often the main purpose in testing is to 
motivate pupils to greater learning effort. F or this, the homemade test 
is just as good as the standardized commercial test. In fact, most 
teachers who use commercial tests limit their use to midterm and final 
examinations. At other times they construct their own tests. 

Homemade Tests. — No test can do more than sample a block of 
learning. It is impossible to make a test all-inclusive. Consequently 
it is important to sample adequately all learning. Important learning 
must be sampled in proportion to its importance. When unimportant 
learning is oversampled it then carries more weight on a test than is 
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justified. Ruch' advises that a table of specifications be set up before 
a test is constructed. Each area of learning should be listed and the 
percentage of items on the test predetermined. Next, again according 
to Ruch, the test items should be drafted in preliminary form. These 
items should first concern the high spots, or important factors, and 
then the less important factors. An item should be stated in the form 
(multiple choice, completion, matching, true-false) most appropriate 
for the item. Then, the test should be edited and cut to desired length. 

Many instructors keep a file of old test items and use them in the 
construction of new tests. If a record is kept of the difficulty of 
each item (i c., the percentage of those who marked it right) and of 
complaints regarding its interpretation, so that it can be altered accord- 
ingly, the use of old items in a test has the effect of partial standardiza- 
tion. They make a better test than new and untried items. 

Authors of textbooks in some fields, including psychology, con- 
struct objective tc.sts on each chapter and publish them at the time the 
book is publishe<i Sometimes norms are given. These are better 
than homemade test s, just as appropriate, less expensive, and may be 
altered and reproduced m mimeograph form. Sometimes they are 
printed in a workbook with learning exercises and projects. Students 
can then use them as self-checks on Icarmng progress 


Table &4 — Grades Go'EN' Foi'r Test Papers ix Moderx Histort by Tex 

Examiners 



The e8.say type of homemade test is no longer seriously considered 
by teachers who know testing limitations. In fact it is doubtful if 
essay exercLscs should be called tests at all. The principal difficulty is 
that they caimot be graded. Teachers do not agree as to what consti- 
tutes a good test paper or a poor one. Monroe* quotes a study in 

1 Ruch, G. M., The Objective or Ncto-type Examtnalion, p. 151, Scott, Foresman 
& Company, Chicago, 1929 

’ Monroe, W. 8 , Measuring the Results of Teaching, p. 9, Houghton MifBin 
Company, Boston, 1918. 
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which facsimile copies were made of a geometry p(^r aad submitted to 
116 geometry teachers for grading on a percentage basis. The grades 
ranged from 28 to 91. Approximately half of them were failing (below 
70). Pressey and Robinson* quote a study by Hartog and Rhodes in 
which four essay examinations in modem history were graded by 10 
university examiners. (The results are shown in Table 64.) There 
was very little agreement among these specialists in evaluating student 
efforts. 

Standardized Tests. — When a homemade test has been tried out, 
revised, tried again, and then given to enough students to make the 
scores meaningful, it becomes standardized. Its reliabihty and 
validity have been calculated. Like the homemade objective test, 
it is easily administered, easily scored, and easily interpreted. Unlike 
the homemade test, it is published and therefore available in any 
qufuitity. 

The first standardized test, published by Stone in 1908, was in 
arithmetic; and the second, published by Thorndike in 1910, was in 
handwnting. Today there are published standardized tests for every 
phase of school learning. Some tests cover a wide range of school 
subjects and are called Survey Tests, or Test Batteries. One such 
test is the Cooperative General Culture Test, and another is the 
Graduate Record Exa mi nation. Both of these have norms for under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Survey tests on the grade-school level 
are sometimes called “placement tests” because they are used to indi- 
cate the grade in which the child tested should be placed. Some- 
times they are called “diagnostic tests” because they are used to 
indicate the subjects in which more learning should take place. They 
locate areas of inferior learning. 

Again, the advantages of the standardized test over the homemade 
achievement test should be emphasized. The standardized test is 
more carefully constructed (items are in ascending order of difficulty), 
less ambiguous (and therefore more objective), more reliable, more 
valid, more easily interpreted (because it has been given to more people 
and the norms are more adequate), more available (because it is 
published), and more accurate in measurement. Standardized test 
results are comparable with those from other parts of the country, 
because the norms are usually national in scope. 

Pebsonality Tests 

Personality is the sum total of all those faotoni that affect the 
adjustment of an individual to his environment. It is not intangible. 

‘Op CTt , p. 486 
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However, it is broad and difficult to measure in its entirety. It is 
composed of physical factors, habits, attitudes, feelings, likes and dis- 
likes, hereditary qualifications and limitatiom, socioeconomic-cul- 
tural status, etc. The word personality is used to designate any factor 
about an individual that affects or may affect the reaction or attitude of 
other people toward him . 

It is obvdous why personality is important in education. Young 
people are in the process of forming their personalities, and a large 
part of that formation is determined by what takes place in the school- 
room Habits of relationships with others, countless attitudes toward 
both a world of objects and a world of ideas, patterns of emotional 
behavior, feelings of self-sufficiency, and other phases of personality are 
constantly in the process of formation and alteration A child is not 
born with a personality. He develops it. It is the product of his 
luing Because so much of a child’s li\ing is in the schoolroom, a large 
part of his personality is there formed. 

Personality measurement is yet in its infancy, and consequently 
its accuracy is limited. We arc hardly yet removed from an age of 
charlatans, when personality was diagnosed by reference to the stars, 
or palm lines, or face contour, or cranial protuberances. (See Chap I.) 
However, though present methods of personality measurement are 
crude, they are the best available. When properly interpreted, per- 
sonality-measurement data increase the accuracy of human judgment 
Personalities are better evaluated when all available data are used. 

Acquaintance Ratings. — Wbfn personality is defined as those 
factors about an individual that affect the reaction or attitude of other 
people toward him, acquaintance ratings become a significant method 
of measurement. If a personality is good or bad depending on how it 
affects other people, it is thefi necessary to measure other people. 
Perhaps the most accurate description of a personality is the consensus 
of a number of close acquaintances. 

The most common method of acquaintance rating is to describe 
a trait and then ask the raters to classify the rated personality as 
superior, average, or inferior. The following example illustrates this 
simple procedure: 

What is the usual condition of this individual's health and physical vigor? 

Superior Average Inferior 

It has been found that the reliability of acquaintance rating is increased 
by describing the degrees of variation more completely than by the use 
of single words. The following example illustrates this more detailed 
practice: 
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Is he tolerant of new ideas; is he open-minded and receptive to progressive 
suggestions? 

He eagerly welcomes ideas and suggestions. 

He is open to ideas and suggestions. 

He is usually open-minded. 

He frequently objects to new ideas 

He usually objects and opposes new suggestions. 

1 am not acquainted with this individual in regard to this trait 

Please record here a specific instance to support your judgment. 

An interesting method of acquaintance rating was developed by 
Scott for use in officer’s training schools dunng the First World War 
Personality traits were described and each rater was then directed to 
select from his own personal acquaintance some individual who pos- 
sessed the trait in the highest degree, anol her who possessed the trait in 
the lowest degree, another who was just average, another who was 
betw'een the highest and average, and a fifth who w'as botw-een lowest 
and average. The names of these individuals were written on the rat- 
ing sheet. Then, the one to be rated was compared man to man 
with these individuals. Values were asisigned to each degree and a 
personality score was thus obtained. The following extract from this 
rating scale will illustrate the method used: 

Physical qualities. 

Physique, bearing, neatness, voice, energy, and endurance. (Consider 

how this man impresses you in the above resjiects ) 


Highest 

John Brown 


High 

Richard Black 


Average 

Samuel Green 


Low 

William Wliite 


Lowest 

James Gray 



( 15 ) 

( 12 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 3 ) 


Another procedure is to rate a number of people in companson with 
each other on some single trait. If a teacher is rating the children 
in her classroom, she will roughly rank them in comparison with each 
other on some trait. Then at a later time, she will similarly rate them 
on another trait. By considering only a single trait and by comparing 
children with each other the accuracy of rating is greatly increased. 
Hus method is illustrated as follows: 
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Qualities of leadership. Consider the extent to which others seek to 
follow the person being rated. (List your pupils m order of merit on this 
trait.) 


No trait should be included in a rating scale if it can be more accu- 
rately measured in some other way. It is foolish to ask raters to 
estimate a person’s intelligence, for example, when that trait can be 
better measured by tests for that purpose. Acquaintance-rating pro- 
cedure IS inaccurate at best and should be used to evaluate only those 
traits that cannot be more accurately evaluated in some other manner 
Trouble Questionnaires. — These are sometimes called “psycho- 
neurotic inventories.” During the First World W^ar a list of 116 ques- 
tions, i\hich could be answered by “yes” or “no,” were prepared by 
Woodworth to distinguish between those personalities that had a well- 
adjustment historj’^ and those that were psychoneurotic. The following 


extract illustrates the nature of tlus questionnaire; 

2 Do you usually sleep well’ Yes No 

19 Have you ever li.ad fits of dizziness? Yes No 

23 Do you have a great many bad headaches? Yes No 

43 Do you make fiiends easily? Yes No 

61. Arc you troubled with the idea that people are watching 

you on the street? ■ Yes No 

66. Does it make you uneasy to sit in a small room with the 

door shut? — Yes No 

84. L>o you ever feel a stroag desire to steal things? Yes No 

100. Did you ev'er have a strong desire to commit suicide? Yes No 

114. Can you stand the sight of blood? Yes No 


Many other trouble questionnaires of this nature have been devel- 
oped in recent years. Perhaps the best, and certainly the most exten- 
sive, is the Minnesota Multiphasic test. More than 500 questions 
in this test are printed on separate cards. The procedure is to classify 
the cards in “true,” “untrue,” and “cannot say” groups. The ques- 
tions are simi lar in nature to those hsted above. The minor troubles 
revealed by this test indicate not only psychoneurotic tendencies but 
also the nature of these tendencies. 

An interesting variation of the trouble questionnaire is the X-0, 
or croBS-out, test developed by Pressey. This test consists of a number 
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of words in separate lists. The testee is instructed to cross out every 
word that suggests anything wrong, or every word that for any reason 
may have caused him to worry, or every word that is or suggests some- 
thing impleasant. Tables and norms permit the calculation of an 
idiosyncrasy score, or the number of responses that are not usually 
made by normal people. The following extract suggests the nature of 
this test: 

Directions — Read through the twenty-five lists of words given just below 
and crots ottt everything that you think is wrong — everything that you think a 
person is to be blamed for. You may cross out as many or as few words as 
you like: in some lists you may not wish to cross out any words. Just be 
sure that you cross out everything you think is wrong. 

1. Begging, smoking, flirting, spitting, giggling, 

2. Fear, anger, suspicion, laziness, contempt, 

3. Dullness, weakness, ignorance, meekness, stinginess, 

4. Fussiness, recklessness, silhness, nagging, fibbing 

Trouble questionnaires are perhaps more valuable as guides to 
interviews than as measuring devices. Reliability correlations are 
usually low due to the effect the mood of the testee has on the way he 
answers questions. They are valuable means of uncovering symptoms 
but not too accurate in measurement 

Experimental Tests. — Some tests put the subject in an experimental 
.situation and then judge his personality by what he docs in that situa- 
tion. For example, Howells* devised a test of jiersistence, in wliich the 
testee was subjected to a series of graduated pain stimulations. The 
test had a reliability coefficient of .87 and correlated with intelligence 
.09 and with university grades .37. 

Cushing* attempted to measure perseverance in small children by 
assigning them difficult or impossible tasks (inserting a bent key into a 
lock, dropping marbles through a hole in a box, etc ) and then observing 
bow long they continued to try to accomplish the task. 

Downey* devised a test in which the subject was asked to perform 
a number of tasks under certain conditions on the assumption that he 
would reveal certain personality traits in so doing. For example, to 
measure coordination of impulses the subject was asked to “ write on a 
short line (3 cm.), just as rapidly as you can, the words ‘United States 

* Reported in Proceedings of Ninth International Congress of PsychalogisU, 
p. 229. Psychological Review Co., Lancaster, Pa, 1930. 

•Cushing, H. M., A Peraeverant Tendency in Pre-school Children, Arch. 
Psychol., 1929, No. 108. 

* Downey, June £., Downey Group Wm-iemperornent Test, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkars-on-Hudson, New York, 1929. 
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of America.’ There are two things you must do: write very rapidly, 
and keep from running over the line.” To measure flexibility the sub- 
ject was asked to “write ‘United States of America’ in a style very 
unlike your own. Change your writing so that none of your friends 
would know it.” However, the test was found to be so low in relia- 
bility that it was never more than an interesting oddity. 

Perhaps the best known battery of experimental personality tests 
was devised by Hartshorn and May.* They measured cheating, steal- 
ing, and lying by setting up situations where the child could choose 
between honesty and deceit For example, to measure stealing chil- 
dren were given small boxes in which there was one quarter, four dimes, 
four nickels, and four pennies. Problems were given in counting 
money to cover up the real purpose of the test. The children were 
then directed to "pass the boxes to the middle aisle” where they were 
collected in a basket. Each pupil had an opportunity to steal if he 
wished. Each box was secretly numbered so that those who stole 
could be identified. Cheating and lying were measured in s imil ar ways. 

Free association tests to locate emotional complexes (and to detect 
lying) are also examples of experimental tests of personality. The 
individual being tested is given a list of words and asked to respond to 
each with the first word he thinks of. If his response is a variation from 
a list of normal responses, already discovered by having given the test 
to people known to be normal, the conclusion is that the indi\'idual has 
abnormal tendencies. 

Perhaps most interesting of the experimental types of personality 
tests are the projective techniques. In one such test (by Rorschach) 
the subject is shown a series of ink blots and asked to tell what he sees in 
each blot and what it reminds liim of. His responses are then com- 
pared with norms to discover the atypical ones. A somewhat similar 
test (Thematic Apperception Test) uses both ink blots and music, to 
arouse fantasies, and an assortment of toys that are to be used in the 
creation of a dramatic scene. 

These fantasy tests are currently attracting wide attention in the 
psychological w'orld but are not objective enough to yield metrical 
measures. They are perhaps valuable for diagnostic purposes (see 
Chap. XVIII for further discussion). 

SUMMARY 

T .flamiTi g is affected by many conditions. Some can be controlled 
to facilitate it (motivation, emotion, methods of study) and others are 

* Hartshorn, H., and May, M. A., Stvdiet in Deceit, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1928. 
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immutable (stages of maturation and aptitude). The real value of 
learning is usually not its immediate use but its future use. This 
transfer depends on whether or not the learning is for future use, the 
intelligence of the learner, and the method of learning. 

Testing is an essential part of the educational process. It is used 
to measure aptitudes, the amount of learning (abilities), and personality 
traits. Psychological measurements are in the developmental stage 
and must be interpreted with caution. They indicate variations from 
the average and not absolute amounts. Tests are useful in providing 
data for more intelligent judgment but are not answers in and of 
themselves. They are of most value when used by those who under- 
stand the basic mechanics of their construction, use, and interpretation. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Analyzing the Individual 
Categories of Qualihcatioiui 
Tests of Qualifications 
Interpreting Teat Scores 
Courses in Vocational Guidance 

Analyzing the Occupation 
Occupational Ability Patterns 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
The Government Program of Occupational llesearch 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Job Descriptions 
Job Equivalents 

Relating Individual Analysis to Job Analysis 
Occupational Trends 
Intelligence in Occupations 
The Worth of Occupational Guidance 

Plato said, in the Republic, “I am mysell reminded that we are not 
all alike; there are diversities of nature among us that are adapted to dif- 
ferent occupations.” A more recent writer has observed, ‘‘Our pres- 
ent educational system is better equipped to give eight years of tho 
w rong kind of education to its pupils than eight hours of competent 
psychological guidance in the choice of the nght type of education.”* 
In other words, children are better fitted by nature for some 
occupations than for others, but our schools (for lack of adequately 
trained counselorh) are unable to advise each child individually about 
his qualifications and the occupation that is most appropriate for him. 
'fhe ineffectiveness of our schools in vocational guidance is illustrated in 
the results of a Fortune magazine poll on the question : ” I f y ou could go 
back to the age of eighteen and start life over again, would you choose a 
different career or occupation?” The results are shown in Table 65.* 

However, it is erroneous to conclude that no vocational counseling is 
being done in our schools. Some schools have well-trained counselors 
and make a specialized study of the qualifications of each pupil and of 

* link, H C., Wheat and Chaflf m Vocational Guidance, Occupaltont, October, 
1931. 

*PoHunt, January, 1938. 
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the appropriAte vocational opportunities. Leonard and Tucker’ 
made a survey of the extent of vocational counseling in 870 American 
high schools. Their results are shown in Table 66 


Tabub 65.— Pbbcentagb Who Would Chanob Cabebr if Life Could Be Lived 

Over Again 
{N 6,000) 



(-'hange 

Satisfied 

Depends 

Men 

43 

37 9 

19 1 

Women 

37 

43 5 


Professional people 

29 

53 3 


Factory laboreis 

61 3 

21 3 



Tahle 66 —Vocational Counsklivg in High Schools 
(N 870) 


Per cent of schools 


By whom • 

Regularly 

Occasionally 

Principal 

27 

41 

Counselor 

64 

7 

Home room teacher 

18 

36 

Teacher 

13 

42 

Vice-pnncipal 

15 

20 

Dean of girls 

20 

11 

Dean of boys 

12 

7 

Vocational coordinator 

It 

1 ^ 

Others 

8 

5 


Most colleges give courses to train vocational counselors, and many 
states require such specialized training for certification in vocational 
counseling. However, there is a difference between vocational counsel- 
ing based on scientific individual analysis and scientific occupational 
analysis, and vocational counseling based on opinions. Even states 
that require certification for vocational counselors often do not require 
enough scientific training to enable them to do careful work. Perhaps 
no other phase of educational work is done so glibly by teachers who are 
so poorly trained, and on the basis of such inadequate information, as is 
vocational counseling. 

It is now obvious that two factors are involved in vocational 
guidance~the individual and the vocation. Two questions must be 

‘ Leonard, E. A., and Tucker, A. C., The Individual Inventory in Guidance 
Programs in Sooondary Schools, U S. Off. Educ., Voc. Dw, BvU. 215, 
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answered; What special aptitudes does the individual have? What 
special aptitudes does the occupation require? Two techniques must 
be developed — how to analyze the individual and how to analyze the 
occupation. Consequently, this chapter is in two parts — one concern- 
ing the analysis of the aptitudes of the individual and the other con- 
cerning the analysis of the requirements of the occupation. 

AMALYZING THE INDIVIDUAL 

It was pointed out in Chap. I that an individual’s aptitudes cannot 
be determined by astrology, phrenology, graphology, or physiognomy. 
In spite of their popular appeal and general usage, they are the “gold 
bricks ’’ of psychology. They constitute the psychological underworld. 
In Chap. IV it was emphasized that aptitudes are innate limitations 
beyond which abilities cannot go. They cannot be measured directly 
but must be inferred or predicted from a measurement of an individual's 
abilities in comparison with the same abilities of other people. For 
example, intelligence can be predicted with fair accuracy when scores on 
tests of vocabulary size, speed of learmng, comprehension, numbers 
calculation, etc., are compared with the scores of other individuals of 
the same age and experience. Consequently, ability analysis consists 
of gi\'ing an individual tests, which have been standardized on other 
people, and then comparing his scores with the norms. For example, if 
he makc.s a score on a musical aptitude test equal to that made by the 
highest 1 per cent of all those who have taken the test, it can be assumed 
that he has very superior musical aptitude. 

Categokies of Qoaufications 

There is considerable disagreement among psychologists regarding 
the basic aptitudes, or primary mental abilities. Thurstone* has used 
a procedure of factor analysis, on the results of a batteiy of 57 different 
tests, and has concluded that there are eight basic mental factors. 
These are briefly stated as follows: 

1. The spore factor, or the ability to judge space and form accurately. 

2. The perceptual factor, or the sbihty to pick out detail quickly, even 
when it 18 buned m irrelevant material. 

3. The number factor, or the ability to perform the simple arithmetical 
processes (addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division) quickly and 
accurately. 

^Tburstone, L. L., Primary Mental Abilities, PtyehorMlr Mcnogr., 1938, 
Vol. 1, No. 1. 
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4. The verbal relaiioru factor, or the ability to read and interpret sentence 
meanings. 

6. The word factor, or the ability to spell and define simple words. 

6. The memory factor, or the ability to memorize. 

7. The induction factor, or the ability to discover some basic principal 
that is common in a classification of items. 

8. The deduction factor, or the ability to apply a general principal to 
specific cases. 

In the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales, only six human abili- 
ties are listed and named according to their function. (This scale also 
designates the amount of each ability necessary for success in some 430 
occupations.) They may be defined as follows: 

1. Academic — the ability to understand and manage ideas and symbols. 

2. Mechavical — the ability to manipulate concrete objects and to deal 
mentally with mechanical movements 

3. Socicd — the ability to understand and manage people 

4. Clerical — the ability to do rapidly and accurately detailed work, such 
as checking, classifying, filing, etc. 

5. Musical — the ability to discriminate musical sounds and to give some 
form of expression through them. 

6. Artistic — the ability to create artistic forms of merit and to evaluate 
forms already created.* 

A classification of traits and abilities, for w'hich there are satis- 
factory testing instruments, used at the University of Denver in 
vocational guidance, consists of ten categories They are stated in 
Table 67 but can be defined^ only in terms of the tests used to measure 
them. For example, mechanical ability means one thing when meas- 
ured by the Minnesota Assembly Test, another thing when measured 
by the Craw'ford-Bennett Point Motion Test, and still another when 
measured by Grove’s modification of the Kent-Shakow Form Board. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say that the ten categories are classifica- 
tions of test results (as illustrated later in this chapter) that make an 
interpretation of those results less difificuJt. 

No doubt a better analysis of ability categories than that shovra in 
Table G7 could be devised. Nevertheless, it will serve in this chapter 
to illustrate how human quahfications for an occupation can be 
analysed. 

* Taken from Paterson, D G., Gerken, C d’A , and Hahn, M E , The Minne- 
sota Occupattanal RtUing Scales and Counseling Profile, Science Research Aesocaatea, 
Chicago, 1941. 
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Table 67. — QUAUnCATION CaTBOOBIBS and iLLUBTBATtVX TesTIHO iKSTBUUXirTB 


Qualification Category Testa 

1. Intelligence: 

o. Verbal Ohio State Psychological Examination 

b. Quantitative Parts of Carnegie Mental Abilities Test 

c. Thinking Watson-Glasser Test of Critical T hinking 

d Common sense Cardell Test of Practical Judgment 

2. Education School Grades 

Graduate Record Test 
Cooperative General Culture Test 

3. Social: 

a Introversion Neymann-Kohlstedt Introversion-extroversion 

6 Social intelhgence , George Washington Social Intelligence Test 
c Emotional matunty Pressey Interest-Attitude 

Johnson Temperament 

4 Personality Adams-Lepley Personal Audit 

California Personality 
Minnesota Multiphasio 

5 Mechanical: 

o. Dexterity Purdue Peg Board 

O’Connor Tweerer 

b. Manipulation Minnesota Assembly 

c. Information Stcnquist Mechanical Aptitude 

d. Engineering Crawford-Bennett Pomt Motion Te«t 

6. Clerical' 

a. Checking, filing, etc. . . Minnesota Test for Clerical Workers 

b. Stenography . . , Blackstone Stenographer’s Proficiency 

e. Secretarial N 1 1 P Clerical Teat 

7. Musical . Seashore Musical Aptitude 

8. Art: 


a. Appreciation . . . 

b. Aptitude 

9. Vocational Interests. . 

10. Miscellaneous; 

a. Sensory acuity 

b. VisualisAtion 
e. Law aptitude 

d. Nundng aptitude 

e. Medical aptitude 


Meier Art Tost 

Lewcreni Testa of Abilities of Visual Art 
Kuder Preference Record 
Strong Intcreat Test 

Color Vision Test 
Dynamicube Test 

Stoddard and Person Law Aptitude 
Moss and Hunt Aptitude for Nursing Test 
Moss Medical Aptitude 


Tests or QuALincATioNS 

Two good rules to follow in psychological testing are: never use a 
test unless you have definite need for the data; then, select the test 
that appears to be the best instrument for providing those data. In 
vocational guidance there are never too many significant data. Any 
test that will provide accurate and relevant data can be used appro- 
priately. Hie limit is only the cost in time and money. However, if 
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a boy has always wanted to be a lawyer, if his interest tests substantiate 
these wants, if his intelligence tests show him to be in the upper centiles, 
if his personality tests show no traits that would obviously interfere, 
and if he has the money to finance a law education — there is but little 
point in testing him further in irrelevant qualifications, such as dexter- 
ity, music, and art. Tests afford a qualification picture of an individ- 
ual ; but all items in such a picture are not significant for all occupations. 
In other words, neither the presence nor absence of some traits is 
significant for success in some occupations. 

The real worth of a test in vocational guidance is determined by 
using it on both successful and unsuccessful members of an occupation. 
If it distinguishes between them, it is of worth. If not, the data it 
would provide are insignificant for that use. The fact that an intelli- 
gence test, for example, is found to be valuable in selecting successful 
candidates for an engineering school does not prove that it will be 
equally valuable in selecting candidates for a medical school, even 
though intelligence is known to be a significant trait in both vocations. 
A test should always be tested for its worth in the specific use to which i 
it is put Some testa have been evaluated for selecting candidates for 
specific occupations; others have not 

Fortunately, psychological testa are constantly being developed 
and improved. They arc ever being used and evaluated in new situa- 
tions As a result, they are sometimes discarded, sometimes modified, 
and Boinetimes u.sed further with more intelhgent interpretation 
However, until psychological tests have improved far beyond their 
present status, it mil be necessary for vocational counselors to be 
especiallj' well trained in their use. A human trait must be measured 
with many t-ests and the data must be very cautiously interpreted. 
This can be done only by an expert 

It should be noted that the amount of testing in vocational counsel- 
ing depends somewhat on the age of the person being counseled and the 
experience he has alrea<ly had. An older person will have eliminated 
many occupational possibilities by actual experience and loss of inter- 
est. He will have certain other marked vocational interests and will 
want to know if he has the necessarj' qualifications. Testing will 
limited, therefore, to the specific qualifications involved. There will 
be no necessity for exploratory toting. 

On the other hand, a younger person usually has no stable voca- 
tional interests and no background of occupational experience. He is, 
vocationally speaking, nrgin territory with no signposts to guide the 
counselor. Obviously, the testingdonewill have to be explor&toryand 
general, A survey will have to be made (^alibis possible qualifications. 
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All data will have possible significanoe. Overtesting will be impossible. 
Not until trends begin to point to certain occupational fields can any 
possible ability be neglected. 

This suggests that vocational guidance is really a continuous 
affair. It begins with a test survey of undeveloped and immature 
aptitudes and unites with this a wide study of all the occupational 
fields. As the pupil grows older, his aptitudes become more pro- 
nounced and his interests more localized. All this should be indicated 
by test data as well as by opinion. The counselor should be sure that 
the pupil himself is getting a more detailed and accurate picture of his 
own qualifications, as well as of the jobs in an appropriate occupational 
field. As tlic pupil becomes older, he becomes more of a specialist 
concerning his own vocational problem. He learns what data are 
significant imd what data are still needed. He helps plan the further 
solution of his own problem The counselor becomes less and less 
essential a^. the pupil (who by now has become a young man) learns 
more and more about himself in relation to the occupational world into 
which he must fit 


Interpreting Test Scores 

As was pointed <nit in Chap IV, a tp.'>t score has no meaning e.Tcept 
in relation to the scores of other people on the same test Suppose that 
a student makes a score of 390 on a test that has 500 possible points. 
Is this score high, lou, or average? Now suppose that we give the 
same test to 100 classmates of this student They make scores 
ranging from 3tK) to 400 with an average of 350, let us say. It is now 
obnous that the score 390 is above the average. Suppose that we 
rank all the score.s from highest to lowe.^t and find that 390 is tliird 
from the highest We now know what the score means. 

W hen hundred.s of scores on a test arc arranged in order from 
highest to lowest, they arc often divided into 100 groups called “cen- 
tiles,” or into ten groups called "deciles,” or into four groups called 
" quartiles.’’ A new score is then interpreted in terms of qiiartile, 
deale, or centile (also called "percentile”). Highest scores are located 
in the 99th centile, or the 10th decile, or the. 1th quartile. Scores 
are usually distributed on each side of the average (or 50th centile, or 
the 5th decile, or the 2ud (iuart.ile) in a fairly symmetrical manner and 
with steadily decreasing frequency. This means that the score 
difference between the 41st and 50th centiles is not so great as that 
between the 1st and the 10th centiles (see Fig. 21). 

Now suppose that the student mentioned above takes another 
test, which has only 80 possible points, and makes a score of 67. How 
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does this score compare with the score on the first test? Obviously, 
it is impossible to compare the scores directly. Again it is necessary 
to interpret this score in relation to other scores on the same test. By 
referring to a table of scores made by students who have already taken 
the test, we find that 50 is the average score and 07 is in the 
95th centile. Since the score on the first test was in the 97th 
centile, we can now conclude that the student made high scores on 
both tests 

It should be obsen-ed that in psychological measurement the base 
line is the average score, rather than zero as m most other forms of 
measurement. A psychological test score has meaning in terms of its 
distance above or below the average, instead of above or below an 
absolute zero. When a number of tests are given to the same 
individual and a composite picture of his qualifications is desiroil, a 
giaph can be made tliat shows all his score.'' in relation to each other 
Figures 2.3 and 24 show the profiles of two students in relationship to 
the average scores mad(' on the vanous tests 

A tabic of scores made on a test (usually called a tabic of “norms”) 
is often misleading unless projicr lecognition is made of the othci 
qualifications of those whose seore.s are so h^ted J'or e\amj)le, the 
table of norms used for interpreting the score of John Doe in Fig 23 
on the Ohio State Psychological Evamination was constructed from 
scores of college freshmen. John Doe was a senior His centile, if 
compared with seniors, tvould probably be eon.Mdcrably lower than 
tliat indicated in the profile In fact his centile on the American 
Council on Education test, which he took as a freshman, indicates that 
he 18 overrated by the Ohio State test Another illustration is the 
Crawford- Bennett Point Motion Test. The norms heie wore scores 
made by engineering students John Doe -was a libeial aits student 
C-ertainly he would have ranked higher if his score had been compared 
with those of liberal arts students If the norms for either ol these 
tests had represented the general population, of course John Doe 
would have ranked much higher. 

The point cannot be overemphasized that the use of tests is 
fundamental m good vocational guidance, yet they cannot be inter- 
preted by one who has not had specialized training in their use. The 
average school teacher cannot give the cliild intelligent vocational 
guidance without the information afforded by psychological tests, 
but neither can she use tests and interpret them accurately 
enough to be of guidance value Good vocational guidance neces- 
sitates specialized training in the use of psychological techmques 
of measurement. 
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(Centiles) t 


INTEai6ENCE 
OhioSfcite Psy. Ex 
Same -0pp. 
Want Rel 

Comp 

AC E.Psy Exam 


PSYCHOLWCAL PROFILE 

Name 

« 3IS06984'OW99 


total 

W-G. Critical Think 
Swieraliiahon 
Inferences 
Anjumenb 
Assumption* 
Pmctical Judgement 
Sc^ 

2 EDUCATION 

Hi* School Grocies 
English 

Science and Math 
Social Sciences 

Science and Math 
Social Sciences 
Coop Gen Cotture 
Swial 

' History 
Rne Arts 
Science 
Litenjrtune 
Mathematics 

i SOCIAL OUALinCATIONS 
Minn T-S-E 
Thinking 
Socwi 
Emotional 

Geo IMuh Social Intel 
Score 

Pressey X-O 
Score 

4 PERSONALITY 
Calif Test of Per 
^If Adxat 
Social Adjust 
total 

Personal Audit A'L 
Sociability 
Suggestiffilitv 
RafionaliiatiOT 
Anxiety 



Fm. 23 . — Twt profU* of • univendty mala atudent. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PRORLE 
OF 

Namp. I 

1 16 31 50 69 


5 MECHANICAL 

Purdue peg board 
O'Conner nveeier 
Minnesota ossembty 
C'B. Point motion ■ 
Minn paper form B. 

6 CLERICAL 

Minnesota 

Numbers 

Names 

Thurstone typing form A 
Blackslone stenog dictation 
NOMA Test bookkeeping 

7 MUSICAL 

Seashore test 

8 ART 

Meier (Revision) 

9 VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 

Kuder preference 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 
Social service 
Clerical 

Cleetcm vocotionol 
Clerical 
Sales 

Natural science 
Social work 
Creative 

High school teach 
Personal service 
Household occ 

10. MISCELLANEOUS 
Visual acuity 
(^lor blind 



Normal 

Normal 


Flo 24. — Test pro&le of b university femsle student 
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CotJRBBs IN Vocational Guidance 

There are two kinds of vocational guidance courses — those that 
have the primary purpose of helping tlie student to analyze his own 
qualifications and to choose an appropriate occupational field, and 
those that have the primary purpose of teaching the student to become 
a vocational counselor liimself. Enrollment in courses of the latter 
type 18 limited to psychology students who have had the necessary 
prerequisite courses in testing techniques. Such courses are concerned 
with guidance techniques and need not concern us here. Courses of 
the former type are designed to make vocational guidance available 
to a larger number of students than is possible by the usual individual 
guidance procedures Te.sts of those abilities that are significant in all 
occupations (such as intelligence, personality, interests, etc ) can be 
pven to individuals in groups until but little more time and effort 
than is necessary to test individuals singly. Group vocational guid- 
ance, supplemented by individual guidance, is no less effective and 
much more economical than is individual vocational guidance. 

The subject matter in a vocational guidance class differs considera- 
bly from that of the usual class. There Is no cultural heritage to bo 
learned and there are no skills to be formed Thoie is no textbook to 
be followed and there are no examinations to pass. Instead, the sub- 
ject matter is the student himself The problems dealt with are his 
own problems. He literally follows the old adage that ‘‘the proper 
study of mankind is man.” The content of a course of this nature 
is rather interestingly described in the preface to the term paper of one 
of the writer’s students. It is quoted literally. 

This term paper is part of the semester’s work m the course Vocational 
Psychologj'. The title of the paper — MYSELF — is all that it implies. It is 
all about me and how I am fitted for my chosen occupation. It is about me, 
by me, and for me. The paper is in three parts — first, a statement of test 
results and their interpretation, second, an analysis of the requirements of the 
occupation (social work) in wluch I am most interested; and, third, an 
attempt to predict how I will succeed in this occupation. 

I have noticed that most books are dedicated to someone who presumably 
is deserving. I feel it fitting that I should dedicate this paper to someone 
who 18 deserving. I hereby dedicate it to myself. After all, I have been the 
subject matter, I have done the work, and 1 hope 1 will get the benefit. 

S. S. 

There is, of course, danger that undergraduate students who have 
had little or no training in psychology will misinterpret test results 
in ^)ite of all an instructor can do to prevent it. However, frequent 
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individual conferences on the significance of individual profiles, empha- 
sis on the importance of vocational plans being constantly adj usted to fit 
new developments, and the requirement of a very careful summarizing 
statement (such as term paper) that meets the approval of the instruc- 
tor, will reduce misinterpretations to a minimum . But certainly a 
scientific study of vocational qualifications, even assuming errors, will 
not increase a student’s misconceptions about himself. He has already 
made an evaluation of his vocational qualifications and on the basis of 
but little objccti^’e evidence A course in vocational guidance will 
motivate additional study of a problem that may remain yet unsolved 
but can hardly become more unsolvable. 

The cost of the tests and materials used in a course in vocational 
guidance is often paid by the student in lieu of a textbook fee. Some- 
times a laboratory fee is charged to meet these e.xpenses However, 
regardless of how paid, tlie costs of a course in vocational guidance 
are alway.s insignificant when compared with what the same amount of 
testing and counseling would cost on the professional market Then, 
the value in reducing vocational misfits, both to society and to the 
individual involved, is beyond estimate. 

ANALYZING THE OCCUPATION 

Just as individuals arc analyzed to discover vhat qualifications 
they possess, so are occupations analyzed to discover what qualifica- 
tions are needed. Some people have more intelligence, for example, 
than 98 per cent of other people, and some occupations need more 
intelligence than 98 per cent other occupations The scarcity of 
human superiority in certain traits is often matched by the limited need 
for those traits in the occupational world Likewise, the abundance 
of certain other traits is matched by the abundant need for those 
traits. Almost any pattern of human traits possessed by an individual 
has a counterpart in the neeii of some occupation The problem of 
vocational counseling is to fit peculiar patterns of individual qualifica- 
tions into correspondingly appropriate occupational needs. 

OCCUP.XTIONAL ABiniTY PATTERNS 

The original attempts at occupational analysis were subjective 
opinions that could not be, or were not, substantiated by metrical 
data. For example, hlunsterberg anaJj^zed occupations by armchair 
procedure (illustrated in Table 68) and then by similar “expert 
judgment” tried to select individuals to fit. Theoretical individuals 
were fitted to theoretical occupations One wonders just what is 
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Tabu 68. — Munstbbbbro’s Analtbis of Two OoctrFATioirB 

Abilities Dutia Personal 

required performed motives 

Sociabilitjr Honor 

Energy Typewriting Truth 

Memory Quick expres- Influence 

Accuracy (don Salary 

Judgment Fororful stylo Progress 

Observation 

Joyful work Housekeeping Morality 

Energy Sewing Beauty 

Patience Cooking Po.sition 

Teaching Nursing Home life 

Economy House furnish- Family welfare 

Physique mg 

meant by some of the traits and if the analjrsis is always accurate. Is 
beauty a necessary personal motive of a domestic worker? 

The moat recent procedure is to analyze occupations by a careful 
enumeration of the duties performed, the training and experience 
required, the conditions of work, the dangers involved, the human 
traits found to be necessary, etc (see Job Analysis in Chap XIV). 
The human traits essential on a job are often discovered by testing 
the qualifications of successful workers in comparison with the qualifi- 
cations of the unsuccessful, or mediocre, workmen on the same job. 
Sometimes workers on one job arc compared in qualifications with 
workers on other jobs. Both these methods were used by Dvorak ‘ 
in her study of differential ability patterns. She compared the ability 
patterns of the employees of various occupations, as indicated by 
scores on a battery of tests, with each other. Some of her results are 
shown in Figs. 25 and 26. She also studied the relation of superior 
groups of employees to inferior groups in the same occupation. Figure 
27 shows the relation of the ability pattern of superior w'omen office 
workers to that of inferior women office workers. Then she compared 
the ability patterns of selected groups of employees in the same occupa- 
tion but in different locations and under different conditions. For 
example, Pig. 28 shows the ability pattern of private duty nurses as 
con^tared with that of nurses in institutions. 

Data obtained by Dodge* substantiate Dvorak’s study in that 

* Dvorak, Beatrice J., I^fferential Ability Patterns, Univ. Mmn Bull. Emplyt. 
Stab Ret. Init , Vol. Ill, No. 8. 

' Dodge, A. F., Oompational Ability Patterna, Teach. CoU. Contr. Edw., 
No 658. 


Social 

interests 

Politics 

Education 

Information 

Entertainment 


Comfort of 
commumty 
Family comfort 


Occupation 

Journalist 


Domestic 

worker 
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Educational ability 
Pressev senior class 
Prcssey senior venf 

Minnesota clerical 
Number checking 
Name checking 

Dexterity 
O'Conner finger 
O'Conner tweezer 

Mechanical ability 
Minnesota assembly 
Minn space relations 


Gentiles 



t'lo 26 — Ability patterns characteristic of (1) policemen, (2) draftsmen, and (3) orna- 

menta] iron workers 


Fia 


Educational ability 
Pressey senior class 

Minnesota clerical 
Numbers checking 

Dexterity 
O'Conner finger 
O'Conner tweezer 

Mechanical ability 
Minnesota ossembly 
Minn space relations 


Centilcs 



26 — Ability patterns charactormtic of (1) common laborers, (2) manual training 
teachers, and (31 garage mechanics 


Educational ability 
Prcssey senior doss 
Pressey senior venf 

Minnesota clerical 
Number checking 
Name checking 

Dexterity 

O'Conner finger 
O'Conner tweezer 
Minn, monuol- place 
Minn, manua I * turn. 

Mechanical ability 
Minnesota assembly 
Minnesoto space relations 


Gentiles 

2 16 50 84 98 



Fio, 27. — Ability pattern choracteristioa of (1) inferior women office clerks, and (2) 
superior women office clerks 
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be also found “significant differences between average scor^ of the 
various occupational groups.’’ However, both authors warn that all 
occupational groups have such wide distributions of scores on all tests 

Centiies 

Educational obility 
Pnessey senior class 

Minnesoto clerical 
Number checking 
Name checking 

Dexterity 

O'Conner finger 
O'Conner tweezer 

Mechanical obility 
M'nnessoti assembi/ 

I lo 28 — Al)ilit\ p.atlim clmnict'-ri-itK's of (ll pimilc diilv nnrv..» and (2) instil utlonal 

nursiJM 


2 16 50 84 98 




Tio 29 — Distribution of srores of Prcs.sct sonioi vonfication tfil frir (1) (enrage mechan- 
ics niid (2) uflicc ulerks (iiiciO 



Fw. 30 — Diatnbution of scores on Minnesota clerical (numbers eliocking) for (1) aaloe- 
tnen (retail) and (2) office clerks (women) 


and overlap with each other to such an extent that conclusions for use 
in individual vocational counseling must be made with caution. As 
suggested by the overlapping of score distributions on the two tests 
illustrated in Figs. 29 and 30, individuals of almost any pattern of 
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abilities are found to be employed in almost any occupation. Perhaps 
the proper conclusion to draw from such studies is that significant 
inferiority to the occupational average on any ability constitutes a 
handicap that at least should be recognized by the individual concerned. 

It is obvious from the data here presented, which are typical of 
what data exist, that too few occupations have been studied by too 
few tests to make occupational ability patterns useful in vocational 
guidance. In addition, patterns ov'erlap; they are not constant for all 
locations of the same occupation (see Fig 28); and they change with 
variations of labor supply. The vocational guidance counselor must 
look elsewhere for a more helpful means of vocational analysis 

The Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 

The fact that a sufficient number of occupations has not been 
scicntillcally analyzed dix'S not reduce the practical need in vocational 
counseling for a knovsh'dge of the specific requirements ot a wide range 
of occupations Relatively, in general terms, how much intelligence 
IS required to be a draftsman, for example’ How much clerical 
ability is requiicd to be a successful small business executive? How 
much mechanical ability should a landscape gardener have? So far, 
these and similar questions can be answered only by the “polled judg- 
ments of vocational psychologists” TIte Minmsoia Occupalional 
Rating Scales list the minimum levels of six human abilities necessary 
for succoos in 430 occupations. The “^ix human abilities have been 
stated earlier in this chapter. There are four levels described for each 
of the six abilities The four levels of academic abihty, for example, 
are described as follows: 

Ijacl .1 (Professional, SemiprofeRsional, and Executive Occupations) 
Requires superior abstract inteiii.i^nce with tiaiumg cqmv’aleut to college 
graduation from a first^cla.ss institution, or to two or three years of college, or 
to that of an executive of a moderately large business. Ability for creative 
and directive wmrk is implied. Includes top decile in geueial population. 

Examples: Lawyer, college president, president of a laige manufacturing 
concern, executive of a modeiatcly large business, veterinary doctor, high- 
school teacher, etc. 

Level B (Technical, Clenc.al, Sin>ervi8ory Occupations) Requires high 
average abstract intelligence equiv'alcnt to high-school graduation and/or 
technical school or junior college Includes 7(> to 90 percentile 

Examples. Minor executive (foreman, department heads) or highly 
technical work often involving dealing with abstract classifications and 
details, such as railroad clerks, some retail dealers, photographers, telegraphers, 
shop foremen, stenographers, etc. 
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Level C (Skilled Tradesmen and Low Grade Clerical Workers) Requires 
average abstract intelligence vdth training equivalent to vocational high 
school. Work demanding specialized skill and knowledge; tasks mostly of a 
complicated but concrete nature requiring specialized training. Includes 26 
to 75 percentile. 

Examples. Auto mechanic, stationary engineer, file clerk, typist, etc. 

Level D (Semiskilled and Unskilled Occupations) Requires low average or 
slightly below’ average abstract intelligence with training equivalent to eighth 
grade or less. Work demanding a minimum of technical knowledge or skill 
but may involve special abilities, such as dexterity in the performance of 
repetitive and routine work. Includes 1 to 25 percentile. 

Examples’ Packer in factories, operatives in factories (oiierate machines 
but do not understand principles and are unable to repair or set up the machine), 
lowest grade of clerical woik (numbers sorters, deliverymen), or routine 
manual work under su^iervision requiring no skill or technical knowledge (day 
laborers, railroad section hands, etc.) 


Table 69. — Min’nesot.v Occvpatio.val Rati.vo Scales 


Abilities 


Occupation 

Aca- 

demic 





B 

19 Auctioneer, general 

n 

D 

A 

C 

D 

D 

25 Banker and bank officer. 







small town . j 


D 

B 

A 

D 

D 

51. Cartoomst, newspaper or | 



i 




magazine 1 

B 

C 

B 


D 

B 

88 Day laborer 

mm 

D 

D 

u 

D 

D 

92, Dentist, great, in city i 

■I 

A 

B 

C 

D 

D 

124. Engineer, elei’lncal, col- ] 

■I 



! 



lege training 


A 

D 

n 1 

D 

D 

158. Hairdrcbacr, manicurist, 







employed m shop 

D 

C 

C 

1 D 

D 

D 

192. Laundry owner and man- 
ager, of average laun- 




1 



dry 

B 

C 

B 

C 

D 

D 

249 Oil well driller 

mm 

B 


D 

D 

! D 

277. President, college . . , 


D 

B 

B 

D 

i D 

313 Retail dealer, florist . . 


D 

C 

C 

D 

C 

339. Salesman, auto 

hI 

C 

A 

C 

D 

D 

384. Teacher, high^hool (cob 

■I' 





1 

lege graduate) 


D 

B 

O 

D 

D 

405 Undertaker, funeral di- 







rector. 

B 

C 

B 

c 

D 

D 
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The other five abilities (mechanical, social, clerical, musical, and 
artistic) are Bimilarly analyzed. Then, each of 430 occupations is 
analyzed and the “minimum level of ability required for job competi- 
tion” is indicated by the appropriate letter symbol. Table 69 illus- 
trates the procedure. 

Since there are six abilities considered and four levels of each, there 
are 360 possible ability patterns. Actually, but 155 were found and 85 
of these were for single occupations. That means that in the 345 
remaining occupations there were but 70 ability patterns. Sometimes 
a single ability pattern was found in as many as 34 occupations As 
illustrated in Table 70, many occupations are “sisters under the 
skin.” 

Table 70 — Ability Pattekns and Related Occup-ations 


Pattern.s 


Aca- 

demic 

Me- 

chan- 

ical 

Social 

Clerical 

Musi- 

cal 

Artis- 

tic 

Occupations 

A 

c 

1 

li 

j 

1 B 

D 

i 

1 

D 

1 

Land owner, operator, large 
scale 

■Manager oi superintendent, 
average size factory 

Officer, ainiy 

Official munufactunng, head 
of large company 

I*rofessor, umversity, A M 
or Ph.D. 

B 

1 

D 

C 

n 

1 D 

! 

t 

i 

D 

1 

.■Vgent, express and freight 
Appraiser, taxes, insurance, 
etc 

Conductor, railroad 

Retail dealer, department 
store 

Stenographer, shorthand, 
typing 

c; 

1 

D 

C 

c 

D 

C 

1 

Clerk in art store 

Retail dealer, candy, confec- 
tionery 

Retail dealer, flonst 


The authors claim that three uses can be made of the occupational 
rating scales : to supplement other teaching methods in counselor 
training classes; to assist students, in courses about occupations; to 
learn facts that are significant in making wise occupational choices; 
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and to aid personnel workers in counseling individual cases regarding 
their most appropriate occupational selections. They warn against 
the mechanical use of the scales b}' those who are inadequately trained 
for scientific vocational counseling. 

Perhaps the axklitional criticism should be given that the scales 
analyze occupations on the basis of some abilities that are unimpor- 
tant (music and ait) in most occupaliona and omit other abilities that 
are important (personality and sensory acuity) in most occupations 
This IS due in pait to the ease and accuracy of measuring music and 
art and the difficulty of measuring peisonality. However, sensory 
acuity is easily measured and social intelligence is very difficult to 
measure 

The authors warn, and rightly so, that “use (of the scales) assumes 
an understanding of the theory of aptitudes, current thinking and 
counseling practice.^ in regaid to sjx'cial and general ahihtu'*^, baek- 
giouud.s lu measurement and techniques, joii desciiptiuu and job 
analysis woik, and the professional vocabulary of the educational 
personnel workei ” In other wonb, the Minnesota ()ceu]iatioiial 
Rating Scale.s should lie UM-d only hy those who are well tiained in tin* 
scientific techniques ot \<icati<mal coun.seIing. although m tliaf case, 
the scales aie almost useless A w ell-t raimal counselor becomes so 
familiar with the human requirements of the various oeeiipations 
that he does not need to refer to a scale of “pooled judgments of 
vocational psj'chologisis " A part of lus training is a wide knowledge 
of vocational reijuiroraents However, the \alue of these scales m 
training futuie i ocational eounselons, as well iis in teaching a eounselee, 
is not overemphasized by the authors. 

A “counseling piofilc set of di.sks” is devised to accompany the 
Occupational Rating Scales. They are colorful, suggest the accuracy 
of the circular sbde rule, and thus are irnpre.ssive to the naive client 
Perhaps they also suggest a professional dignity to i ocational counsel- 
ing, but as a tool for the trained counselor, they are worthless. 

Thk Govkrnment Program of Occop.'lTionai, Research 

The Wagner- Peyser Act (passeil by Congress in 1933) created a 
national Employment Service that provided for the registration of 
w'orkmen according to their occupational characteristics. (Twelve- 
and-a-half million workmen were registered during the first year ) It 
soon became obvious that an enormous amount of research would be 
necessary to create proper tools and methods for employment service. 
In 1934 the Secretary of Labor appointed a Technical Board to guide 
the research program of the Employment Service This research 
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progressed along two lines — collection of occupational information and 
development of techniques of selecting workmen. The job informa- 
tion research was broken down into three phases — a definition of jobs 
{Dictionary of Occupational Titles), a classification of jobs at various 
levels of combination according to their human requirements (the 
Occupational Code), and detailed information about the essential con- 
tent of each occupation (Job Descriptions). The selection technique 
research was broken down into two pha.ses — the measurement of work 
proficiency {Trade Question, and Work-sample Tests), and tests to meas- 
ure aptitudes or capacities to Icam {Potentiality Predictors) These two 
phases of research were integrated (really a third phase) in the attempt 
to discover what jobs are sufficiently alike [Job Equivalents) to permit 
the transfer of w'orkmen from one job to another without too great a 
handicap. 

The results of research in selection techniques have not been 
published for general circulation. They arc available for use only in 
the 1,600 offices of the United States Employment Sersnee Obvi- 
ously, the general dissemination of information of this type would 
soon render it useless for the purpose for winch it was intended How- 
ever. it IS known that wide use was made of commercial tests as well 
as of new tests that were developed. Perhaps the major contribution 
of research in selection teehniijues wa-s the development of appiopii- 
ate norms fur each occupation foi which a te.st wa.s used Gcnei.il 
population norms are of little value when applicants aie Ixnng selected 
for a liighlv specialized job The U S E S has developed norm table- 
for various tesla on a large number of occupations 

The rpM'arch in job information is available to the public in a 
number of outstanding piibhcations, which will be desenbed in the 
following pages. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles. — The original research w oik 
of the U S E S in the field of occupational information was an exhaus- 
tive analysis of ceitain occujialions and tiie publication of detailed 
job descriptions (.•'iich .as a five-volume study of the construction 
industry and a tin co-^•olume study of the retail trade) However, it 
soon became cvidimt, that a more immediate need was for a condensed 
description of jobs in all occupations and m all parts of the country — 
a job dictionary Thi- project was Ijegun m 1936 Then it became 
evident that a revised classification of jolis was fundamental. Conse- 
quently, a new system of job coding developed coneurrently with the 
definitions of some 17,452 jobs (known by some 29,744 different titles) 
from some 54,189 separate job analysejj. The Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles Tvas published in 1939. It defined at least 75 per cent of 
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all the jobs in the United States, in which are employed at least 90 per 
cent of all workers. “The job definitions in the Dictionary are short 
statements of the work performed in the various jobs found to exist 
in those industries and tjTJes of work listed and defined.” There are 
six sections of the book. (1) a description and explanation of the defini- 
tions and titles and of the code system; (2) directions for using the 
book; (3) the book proper, jobs and their definitions; (4) a glossary of 
technical terms used in the dictionary; (6) a list of commodities sold in 
retail and wholesale with the job titles of their vendors; and (6) 
definitions of all industries and lists of jobs found in each Needless 
to say, all definitions were verified by referring them to trade associa- 
tions, labor unions, and other authorities. 

An analysis of all these 17,482 jobs indicated that there were only 
about 7,000 occupations, or “group.s of jobs sufficiently similar in 
respect to their duties, responsibilities and working conditions to 
warrant like treatment in personnel processes.” Each of these sepa- 
rate job classifications (occupations) was given an identifjdng code 
number. Each code number consists of three parts — a single digit 
followed by a dash, two digits followed by a decimal point, and then 
two or three additional digits. For c.xample, a matcher operator in the 
woodworking indu.stry is identified by the following code numlier, 
fi-33.463. This occupation includes such closely i elated jobs as 
matcher man; matcher-machine operator; side-matcher maji; tonguc- 
and-groove machine operator. 

Each of the three parts of a code number indicates a major 
occupational group. The first digit indicates the following major 
classifications ; 

0 — Professional and managerial occupations 

1 — Clerical and sales occupation.s 

2 — Service occupations 

3 — Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and kindred occupations 

4 and 3 — Skilled occupations 

6 and 7 — Semiskilled occupations 

8 and 9 — Unskilled occupations 

The second part of the code number (those digits between the 
dash and the decimal) indicates major subdivisions of the above 
groups. Some of these (there are over 500) are as follows; 

Profesnonal and Managerial Occupations 

0-0 through 0-3 Professional occupations 

0-4 through 0-6 Semiprofessional occupations 

0-7 through 0-0 Managerial and official occupations ^ 
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Clerical and Sales Occupations 

1-0 through 1-4 Clerical and kindred occupationa 

1- 6 through 1-9 Salea and kindred occupationa 

Service Occupations 

2- 0 through 2-09 Domestic service occupationa 

2-2 through 2-5 Personal service occupationa 
2-6 Protective service occupations 

2- 8 through 2-9 Building service workers and porters 

AffricuUure, F is fiery, Forestry, and Kindred Occupations 

3- 0 through 3-4 Agricultural, horticultural and kindred occupations 

3-8 Fisherj' occupationa 

3- 9 Forestry (except logging) and hunting and trapping 

occupations 

Skilled Occupations 

4- 0 through 5-18 Occupations in manufacturing activities 

5- 2 through 5-61 Occupations m nonmanufacturing aetivitiee 
5-63 through 5-89 Occupations m miscellaneous activities 

5- 91 through 5-99 Foremen 

Semiskilled Occupations 

6- 0 through 7-18 Occupations lu manufacturing activities 

7- 20 through 7-61 Occupations in nonmanufacturing activities 
7-63 through 7-89 Occupations in miscellaneous actmties 

7- 93 through 7-99 Apprentices 

Unskilled Occupations 

8- 0 through 9-18 Occupations in manufacturing activities 

9- 20 through 9-61 Occupations m nonmanufacturing actmties 
9-63 through 9-89 Miscella.-ieous 

The significance of each step in a specific code number is illiih- 
trated as follows: 


2r' 

Ser\-ice occupations 

2-2 

Personal service occupations 

2-26 

Cooks, except pnvate family 

2-26.0 

Chefs and cooks, large hotels and restaurants 

2-26.01 

Executive chef 


It should be noted that the Dictionary of Occupational Titles is 
still in the process of becoming. During the first year after its release 
some 1,400 new definitions and 800 new code numbers w^cre added. 
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It ia expected that new editions of the dictionary will be published 
as the need arises and conditions permit 

The value of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles in vocational 
counseling cannot be overemphasized. No counselor, regardless of his 
breadth of experience and scope of training, can be familiar with 
17,000 jobs and 7,000 occupations. Whether the counselor is in the 
personnel department of an industry or on the staff of an educational 
institution, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles is an indispensable 
handbook. It gives him a vertical view of more than 17,000 jobs and 
a horizontal view of jobs of the same general level. By interpreting 
the code numbers and reading the definitions, a counselor can get a 
working understanding of a job wth which he is completely unfamiliar. 
Certainly the use of this dictionary should be the first step in the study 
of any job. 

Job Descriptions. — The first industry to be thoioughly analyzed by 
the U S E.S. was the laundry industry Tins was soon followed by 
the cotton textde industry and later by automobile manufacturnig and 
construction industries By March, 1942, fourteen mdu.stries ha<l 
lieen analyzed and all jobs therein carefully described Thc.se indus- 
tries employ approxiraatclj' 45 per cent of all wage earners and salaried 
workers in the country. More than fi5,(KX) copies of these job descrip- 
tions have been distributed to libraries, schools, employmi'iit offices, 
industries, and the general public. 

These job descriptions are vastly more detailed and complete than 
the job definitions in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles Conse- 
quently, they are of more value m ^ ocatioiinl counseling They 
supply both the counselor and the coumselee with a complete picture 
of each job in an industry — the work performed, the equipment used, 
the material which is processed, the physical conditions under w'hich 
the job is performed, the dangers or safety hazards involved, the 
physical or mental effort required, etc. (See Chap XIV’’ for more com- 
plete discussion of job analysis and description.) Neither the voca- 
tional counselor nor the person whom he counsels need be “in the 
dark” about any job covered by these job descriptions. 

In training courses for vocational counseling these job descriptions 
are second only to firsthand information about the various jobs in 
American life. It is best for a counselor to have worked at a job him- 
self and know it firsthand; it is next best for him to know a great deal 
about a job, even if he gets the information out of a book. Students of 
vocational counseling should use both methods extensively. One 
should supplement the other. Job descriptions enable the counselor 
to become familiar not only about the details of jobs themselves, but 
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also about the human requirements of the job A part of every 
description is a detailed analysis of the human traits and abilities that 
are important in job success. 

Job Equivalents. — It is very important, both to the worker and to 
the industiy in which he is employed, that each employee he capable 
of performing several jobs If a worker is fitted to perform but one 
job and that job is abolished, he is no longer useful to that company. 
On the otlier hand, if he can perform several related jobs he is assured 
of steady employment and the company has the advantages of a steady 
workman. (The cost of labor turnover varies in different industries 
but ranges from $30 to $500 per man ) 

As jobs were analyzed for the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
and for Job Descriptions, records were .also kept of the amount of 
some 17 human tiaits or worker characteristics c.stimated to be needed 
on jobs. These included such traits as stiength, dexterity, peiception 
of form, visual acuity, memory, adaptability, initiative, oral expression, 
etc A worker-characteristic form w'as made out for each job analyzed 
In 1937 thf' processing of these data began and jobs were clas.sihed into 
related groups or job families. By 1910 the worker-charactcnstic 
data for some 8,000 jobs had been analyzed and 49 job families had 
lieen discovered. Each job family consisted of a list of jobs requiring 
approximately the same human abilities A workman who was 
successful on one of the jobs of a job family could with a mimmum of 
effort and training pi^rform any other job of the family with equal or 
nearly equal success 

Tlic procedure used to determine how much of a worker character- 
istic IS required by an occupation was the lating method After 
analy.sts were carefully trained they simply judged whether a job 
required j1, B, or C amount of each of the 47 characteristics An 
A amount of a characteristic was a very great amount — that possessed 
by not more than 2 per cent of the general population. A B amount 
of a characteristic w'us also a superior amount but less than that 
indicated by .1. It was more than that possessed by 70 pei cent of 
the general population but less than that possessed by 2 per cent A C 
amount of a characteristic was that possessed by the lowest 70 per 
cent of the population. Studies indicated that the reliability of the 
ratings was sufficiently high to justify the method. 

It was found that job families were larger on those levels that 
require short or no tr.aining periods. Jobs with long training periods 
were not found in large job families. For example, there were a large 
number of jobs on the unskilled levels that required the same worker 
characteristics On the other hand, there were relatively few' jobs 
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on the professional levels that required the same worker characteristics. 
The range of job families, and the consequent range of transferability, 
may be illustrated by a pyramid of occupations arranged on levels as 
determined by the length of the training period (see Fig. 31). 

1 

2 

3 

I 4 

5 

6 

Fig 31 — Kplation of lovula of traimoff to si»e of job familiM (1) I'TofooNional 
occupations, (2) semipi ofessional and managenat occupations, (.1) craft', and skilled occu- 
pations, (4) clerical occupatioua, (5) senuskilled occupations, (6) unskilled occupations 

Information about job families has a number of significant uses in 
vocational counseling First, workmen can be transferred (for reasons 
of seasonality, shortage of material, war necessities, changes in con- 
sumer demands, etc ) to other jobs that are most like the jobs that they 
now perform. Consequently, there is a minimum of loss in additional 
training, waste of material, reduced production, etc. Second, new 
workmen can be placed in the appropriate job family even when it is 
impossible to place them on a specific job for which they have had 
training and experience. Tliird, workmen can be upgraded to jobs 
that are near the border line of a job family and just acrass the lino 
from another job family that carries a higher pay rate. In short, 
information about job families enables a counselor to manage his 
manpower in a more intelligent manner 

Such information is also useful to the school counselor. Both 
he and the student can see a job in it« functional relationship to other 
jobs. Opportunities and blind alleys are more clear. The woidh 
of variou.s human characteristics is more obvious. A job can better 
be evaluated when it is judged with other jobs in its job family. 

Information about job families is released to the various offices of 
the U S.E S. as it becomes available. However, it is not restricted 
information and may lie obtained by others from the Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 

RELATING IKDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS TO JOB ANALYSIS 

It would seem that when the qualifications of an individual have 
been carefully evaluated and the requirements of various occupations 
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are known, the next step of getting the individual into the proper 
occupation would follow automatically. Actually the problem is not 
so simple. There are a number of difficulties. First, analyses of 
both the individual and the occupation are so inaccurate that conclu- 
sions can be drawn only wth the utmost caution Analyses furnish 
the individual with more information, but his vocational problem is 
yet to be solved. Second, there are always degrees of occupational 
success, and happiness is often as great at the lower levels as at the 
liigher ones. An individual may be better qualified for a certain 
occupation but he may prefer more limited success in another field 
Third, abilities are always dependent on effort and opportunity. Even 
a genius camiot succeed without trjdng and ha\ing an opportunity. 

In practical vocational guidance there are a few key factors to be 
considered after the mdivulual’s abilities ha\e been analyzed and 
occupations have been studied Thej' are practical considerations' 
that may outweigh or supplement the data on individual and job 
profiles. 

Occupational Trends 

The 1940 census showed that there w'ere 131,669.775 people in the 
United States. Some 52,840,762 of these were gainfully employed. 
More than 32,500,000 of these were employed in ui ban areas, 10,500,000 
worked in the country', and the rest were employed in small towns and 


Table 71 — Percentage or Population Gainfully F.Mi’LoYEn, 1870-1940 



'I'otal 

.Male 

Female 

1870 

32 b 

64 7 

9 7 


34 7 

57 8 

10 7 

1890 

37 2 

60 2 

13 I 


38 3 

61 2 

14.3 

1910 

40 6 

63 2 

16 7 

1920 


62 7 

16 7 

1930 


61 3 

16 7 

1940 





villages. Approximately 20 per cent of all those gainfully employed 
were between the ages of fourteen and twenty-four. The trend of 
emplo3Tnent in the United States from 1870 to 1940 is shown in Table 
71. Also, the increase in the employment of women is here shown. 
(Of course the picture since 1940, because of war conditions, has 
changed considerably.) 
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The trend in various fields of occupations is shown in Table 72. 
Some fields are increasing, some are decreasing, and some retain about 
the same relative status from one census to the next. Other things 
being equal, it is better to go into an occupation that i.s increasing 
rather than decreasing 


T\BLK 72 Oct’VPATIONAL TitKNDK, 1910-1040 

(Per cent of total Kaiiifiilh cmj^lojed) 


1 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Professional persons | 

! 4-1 

5 0 

0 1 i 

6 5 

Farmers (owners and lenautsl j 

Id 5 

1 5 

! 12 4 

10 1 

Wholesale and retail dealers i 

3 3 

3 4 ! 

3 7 

3 9 

Othci proprietors, managers, and officials | 

1 32 1 

i 3 1 

1 3 8 

3 7 

C'lerks and kindred workers 1 

10 2 1 

1 13 8 

16 3 

17 2 

Skilled workers and foremen j 

11 7 I 

1 13 5 

' 12 9 

11 7 

Semiskilled workers | 

1 11 7 

1 11. 1 

11. 4 

21 0 

Unskilled workers 

36 0 


28 4 

25 9 


A careful study of the 1930 census in compan-son with the 1940 
census shows that some occupations are growing rapidly, some are 
decreasing rapidly, and others are more or less stationary. Selected 
occupations are shown in Table 73, for both men and women, with 
the percentage of increase or decrease. 

So much for occupational trend.s as they have occurred in the past 
Now, what of the futiue? Which occupational field.s can he expected 
to increase and which ones will probably decrease'^ 4'here are a nura- 
l>er of fairly obvious trends that will probably cari-j’ into the future. 
First, the trend to develop machines to take care of more and more 
crude, unskilled work is probably only in its infancy. We wrill need 
few'er unskilled laborers and more trained mcchamrs and maeliine 
operators Second, the trend toward more and more governmental 
function (in both service and regulation) will probably increase- 
regardless of the political party in pow'er Most of these jobs are 
clerical in nature, but many of them are pioneering research and 
investigation. Third, (he slowly developing trend toward the more 
efficient distribution of goods (through various forms of cooperative 
agencies) and the elimination of the parasitical and functionlcue middle- 
man will probably become more pronounced in the future. In fact, 
all occupations that are not essential in the cooperative life of our 
people will probably decline. 

In Table 74 there are a number of occupations and occupational 
fields that may be expected to increase in the future and a number that 
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TaBLS 73 OcCUrATIONAL iNCREAflES AND DECREASES FOB MeN AND WOMEN Ab 

Indicated by the Census fob 1930 and 1940 
(Minus siffn indicates decrease) 


Occu pation 

Per cent 

Occupation 

Per cent 

Mi»q: 


Mon 


Welfare workem 

274 

OeiituitA 

0 

SlAnographera 

02 

Mailmen 

U 

Waitera 

75 

T> pewetter’4 

- 12 

ServanU 

67 

Peddlers 

-12 

Military ee^^ ice 

60 

Miners 

- 12 

linemen, poivor 

45 

Motorriicii 

-12 

CanvaBsers, wolicilom 

41 

lloUera 

-15 

Nc^^abojs 

37 

Insurance H{(ent«< 

-16 

Mecbanie« 

36 

Mukic teachers 

-17 

JanUom 

20 

Cooks 

-17 

Teaebcra 

27 

Meawmgers 

- 18 

Printers 

23 

Harl>era 

-19 

Cbeniut^ 

21 

Chauffeu's 

-20 

Elevator operators 

17 

Painters 

-20 

J'actory operatic ua 

15 

Machinwt^ 

-22 

Clerk« 

14 

Plummers 

-25 

Apprenticoa 

12 

Moldeis 

-27 

Reporters, autfiors 

“ 

Tailors 

-28 

I^aw^ora 

U 

Eleetrii lauf 

-29 

Cabinet mak< r* 

10 


-32 

EngiiK^'m, teduiK.il 

9 

Firemen, locomoiisc 

-33 

Bakers 

9 

Ttlegraph orKTOtors 

-37 

Firomen. t itj 

R \ Plasterers 

-38 

Phy»ician« 

8 

^ Masons 

-39 

C lergj men 

8 

( %r|)enters 

-30 

ArchjfocM 

8 

> Uoilei i lakcfb 

-43 

Art Utvehera 

5 

Urakotnen 

-43 

Sh^t nietai uorkeis 

I 

' Li.jr»«ir\ men 

-43 

Bookkeep+'rw aemunlantu 

1 

Sailors 

-45 

UraiUmeo 

1 

Heal e«itau' aguiuo 

-50 



Conduct ore 

-53 


i 

BlacksiTiif>**> 

‘ -57 

Women 

1 

W onien 


Welfare workers 

^ o4 

Clcrfci 

1 - 

Beavitiriana 

^ 79 

i| Janitors 

1 - 4 

Serv ante 

7! 

[ Bookkeeitei s. accouiiiai.i*« 

-11 

Cantaaacra sobcitotn 

OJ 

Teachers 

- 14 

OtOce matliuio u pci u tori 

' 51 

Insurance agio'*’ 

-17 

Waiters 

1 51 

Dres.sn»akers 

-19 

^alouwoinou 

i 25 

Art leathers 

-22 

‘^tenoiffaphew 

t 23 

Telephone o]xruloi'' 

-24 

Libranana . 

{ 18 

Music teachers 

-30 

N'uraen 

! 10 

Practical nurses 

-43 

rhv'Biciana 

i 

Telegraph opera' ors 

-54 

Reportera 

1 8 

I^aundry workers 

-72 

Tactory operativcH 

1 5 

Cooks 

— 73 

lilevator operatora , 

o 

» *- 
1 

Actreasas 



may be expected to decrease. These predictions are based on obvious 
trends in the 1940 census, developments since 19 10, and the predictions 
of specialists in occupational development. 
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Tabli! 74. — F^obabuc Occobational Tbknds in tub Fmm* 


Increase 

Scientific fanning 
Industrial cheinistr3' 

Aviation 

Enginecnng (all kinds) 

Etecl.ncal 
Mechanical 
Chemical 
Agricultural 
Lighting and heating 
The professions of 
Medicine 
Nursing 
Teaching 

Personnel management 
Mechanical repair and operation 
Clerical jobs (all kinds) 
Governmental work 
Welfare work 


Decrease 
Unskilled labor 

Sales (other than across counter) 
Domestic service 
Subsistence farming 
Lumbering 
Animal husbandry 
Ilailroading 


Intelligence in Occupations 

The most fundamental aptitude to be considered in vocational 
guidance is mental activity There are two reasons for this: first, 
occupations varj' in the amount of intelligence they require, and 
second, inditnduals vary in the amount of intelligence they possess 
Because there is a scarcity of intelligence on the highei levels it is 
important for every man to be engaged in an occupation that just lits 
his intellectual level The intellectual hierarchy of occupations was 
long assumed but definitely proved by the Aimiy Alpha Test of the 
First World War. The average scores made by soldiers who, as 
civilians, had been engaged in the various occupations arc shown in 
Table 75. This docs not indicate how much intelligence is required 
in an occupation but only how much those who are in various occupa- 
tions actually possess.' 

Hartson* reports a study of the relation of intelligence to the 
occupational choice of some 1,100 graduates of a small college. The 
average centile rank of each occupational group on an intelligence 
test taken while in college is shown in Tabic 70 This merely indicates 
which occupations appeal to the various intellectual levels. 

However, the vocational counselor is not so much concerned with 
the average intelligence of those who are now in the various occupations 

* Nal. Aead. Set. Memtnrt, Vol. 16, 1921. 

’ Hartson, L. D , Intelligenoe and Scholsnhip of Occupational Groups, Penan. 
J., 1928, 7. 281-286 
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as be is with the level of intelligence necessary for success in the various 
occupations. As suggested earlier in this chapter, the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales indicate the intelligence level necessary for 
success in some 430 occupations. The Barr Scale of Occupational 


Tvblb 75 — SrOHEs Mabe on the Army Alpha by Various Occupational 

Groups 


Occupation | 

Average 

Occupation 

Average 

Eiigmoei ofliccr j 

162 

Telephone lineman. 

64 

Medical officer 

129 

General carpenter 

60 

Civil engineer 

117 

Baker 

69 

Accountant 

117 

Bricklayer 

68 

McelianHal draft-iman 

114 

Truck driver ... 

68 

Meolianii'al engineer 

110 

Barber . | 

55 

Bookkeeper 

101 

Boiler maker 

51 

General clerk 

96 

Teamster 

50 

Railroad clerk 

91 

Miner 

49 

7'elegrapher j 

85 

Fanner 

48 

.\uto assi'inbler 1 

68 

Laborer ... 

47 


I'ABIL 75 — lN1ELI.ir,ENCE A.\D OcCVPATIOXaL CHOICE OP COLLEGE GhaDUATE.S 


Occupation 

1 

Intelli- 

gence 

centile 

Occupation 

Intelli- 

gence 

centile 

College teaching (woiuen) j 

77 

> 

Business (men) 

50 

Tollege teaching m>en) j 

65 

Engineenng 

49 

iSi-erelanal w oi k 

.59 

Busiiieiw (women). 

49 

.lourn.alisin 

57 

Library work 

46 

High school leaching (men) > 

5" 

Saleamansbip 

44 

Medicine 

54 

Social work 

41 

lligh-school teaehiiig (women) 

53 

y M C A and Y W C A 

39 

Religious work 1 

51 

Physical education (women) 

35 

Law 

51 

Art 

27 

Music 1 

J 

51 

Physical education (men) 

20 


Status i.s another attempt to arrange occupations into an intellectual 
hierarchy. This was also constructed by pooling the judgments of 
20 experts concerning the minimum intellectual requirements of 121 
occupations. Sample occupations and P.E. values are shown in 
Table 77. Terman* used this scale in his study of the fathers of 

‘ Terman, L. M , e« oZ , Genehc Studio) of Genius, Vol. I, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California, 1925. 
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gifted children and found that their mean score was 12.77 as compared 
with 7.92 for the general population. 

Table 77. — Extracts from the Bark Scale or Occupational Status 

3 38 Circus roustabout Does heavy, rough work about a circus 

6 42 Switchman Tending switch in railroad yards 

7 54 Policeman Average patrolman 

10 11 Telegraph operator In small town 

12 02 Libranan In smalt institution or public library 

15 14 High-school teacher College or normal graduate Not the most progressiv e 

16 59 Consulting engineer In charge of corps of engineers 

17 81 University professor Has A M or Ph D , writes, teaches, and does research 
19 45 Research leader Like Binet or Pasteur 


Table 78 — Barr Scalf. and rnTEK Scale Values for M uor Occucational 
Groups of the Dictionari of Occupational Titif.h 


Occupational groupa 

T 

DOT codes i 

I 

Mean Barr j 
Value 1 

J 

Mean Fryer 
\ alue 

Lorge-Blau 

V alue 

Profesiaonal 

0-0 through 0-.3. 

1 

14 62 ! 

6 

05 

10 

Managerial and ofhcial 

0-7 through 0-9, 

13 75 1 

5 

5 

9 

Scmiprofes-sional 

0-4 through 0-C! 

11 58 ■ 

5 

68 

8 

Cleneal and kindred 

1 -0 through 1- 

10 13 

5 

38 

7 

Bales and kindred 

1-5 through 1-01 

10 45 

4 

76 

6^^ 

Protective service 

2-6 

H 58 

5 

17 

6 

.Skillet! 

4- and 5- 

H .'ll 

1 

9 

SJ-i 

.■Xgricultural 

3-0 through 3-4' 

7 62 

1 

9 

5 

Personal service 

2-2 through 2 :>• 

.S 03 

4 

64 

m 

Semiskilled 

6- and 7- i 

0 67 

4 

72 

4 

Unskilled 

8- and 9- ! 

3 93 

3 

73 

3 

Domestic, service 

2-0 

1 51 

4 

0 

2 

Fishery 

3~8 

t 


3 

68 

1 


Fryer‘ studied the iiitelhgcnce test data from the First World War 
(see Table 75) and attempted to modify it to lit occupational require- 
ments. His list is similar to the Barr list but ai ranged in groups of 
txicupations having essentially the same intellectual requirements 
The professions are in the .4 group and the common-labor jobs in the C 
and D groups 

Lorge and Blau* used both the Barr and Fryer scales to estimate 
the intellectual demands of the major occupational groups in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles They first classified all the occu- 
pations listed in both scales into the major groups as listed in the dic- 

‘ Fryer, D., Occupational Intelligence Standards, Sch A Soc., 1922, 16, 273-278. 

• Lorge, I , and Blau, R. D., Broad Occupational Groupings by Estimated 
Abilities, OccujxUiont, 1942, 31, 288-295 
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tionary. They then computed the mean scale value for each group. 
These values are shown in Table 78. On the basis of this they recom- 
mended that the dictionary groups be given values, as indicated in 
the last column in Table 78 

However, if the mean Barr values and the mean Fryer values 
are added for each group, a relationship is indicated that does not 
quite conform to the Lorge-Blau recommendations (see Table 79). 
If these sums are taken as a basis for comparing the intellectual 
demands of each group, an approximate estimate can be made of the 
mean mental age and I.Q for each group This is indicated in Table 
79 


'r\BLE 79 — Sum op Harr avd Fryer Scam: Values and Interpretatio.n in 
Approximate I n pellioen'ce MEA.vivGb 


Oi.ru[)iition!il groups 

1 

Sum of Barr and 
Frj'er values 

Approx 
M A 

Approx 

IQ 

i 

I’rofcssional ! 

20 67 

18 up 

120 up 

Managenal and olficinl i 

19 25 

17 

113 

Semiprofossiontil 

17 26 

16 

107 

(’lencal and kindrod ' 

15 51 

16 

100 

Sales aii<i kindr<-d | 

15 21 

15 

100 

Piotective fiervice 

13 75 

14 

93 

Skilled ' 

13 34 

14 

93 

Personal service | 

12 67 

13 5 

90 

.\Knrultura] 

12 52 

13 5 

90 

Semiskilled 

11 39 

13 

87 

Unskilled 

7 66 

11 

73 

Domestic service 

5 54 

10 

67 

I'lshery 


9 5 

63 


It should be noted that level of intelligence higher than that 
lequired by the occupation is also a handicap. The work soon becomes 
monotonous and the individual either quits the j ob because of lack of 
interest or he becomes negligent and is fired Too superior mtelli- 

Table 80 — lNTr,i.ijGENcF. and Length or Sermce 


Test Score 

Average Days’ 
Service 

30-39 

156 

40-49 

142 

5P-59 

107 

60-69 

100 

70-79 

96 

80-89 

87 

90 up 

35 
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gence is the cause of high labor turoover. Years ago Viteles' found 
that the amount of intelligence may be inversely related to length 
of service on certain jobs. His data are shown in Table 80. 

The Worth op Vocational Guidance 

So far in this chapter the data seem to indicate that a lot is known 
about how to fit men to jobs. Apparently it is possible to analyze 
human qualifications and job requirements with a fair degree of scien- 
tific accuracy. It would seem that vocational guidance could bo done 
with justifiable success. Let us now examine the record. 

Webster* made a follow-up studj' of a group of advisees from 2 to 
5 years after they had been given a battery of tests and Mwationally 
advised. He found that 52.8 per cent of them had followed recom- 
mendations, 29 per cent had ignored recommendations, and 18 2 per 
cent could not be classified in this respect. For those who followed 
recommendations, the ratio of vocational success to vocational 
failure was 28 to 1 ; for those who did not follow recommendations, 
this ratio was but 1 to 1 

A study of 639 vocational advisees of the National lastitutc ol 
Industrial Psychology in England revealed that the ratio of bucce‘'.s 
to failure was 15 to 1 for those who had followed recommendations 
and but 2 to 1 for those who had not. Of those w'ho comjdetiHl their 
formal schooling and followed recommendations, 79 per cent were 
considered to be vocationally well adjusted.* 

Perhaps the most complete study of this nature was made by 
Thorndike ‘ Eight years after 1,807 New York school children (ages 
thirteen to fifteen) had been given intelligence, clerical, and mechanical 
tests, they were intendewed concerning the kind of work they •were 
doing, their annual wages, their interest in their work, and the fre- 
quency of job changes. In general, the correlations were all extremely 
low. The author concludes that “no combination of the facts gathered 
by us at the age 14 would have enabled a vocational counselor to 
foretell how well a boy or girl would do in mechanical work six to 
eight years later, or how happy he would be at it.” t’ritic.8 have sug- 
gested that if these young people had been vocationally counseled as 

‘ Vitelea, M S., Selecting Cashiere and Predicting Length of Ser^'ice, J. Person. 
Rea., 1924, 8, 267-273. 

* Webster, E. G., A FoUow-up of Vocational Guidance, J. Appl. Paychol., 1942, 
88, 286-295. 

’ Report on A FoUow-up of Vocationally Advised Cases, Hum Facior, Lend., 
1937, 11, 16-26. 

‘Thorndike, E. L., et al , Prtdiclion of VodUlfonal Suec«»», Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1984 
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well as merely tested, the correlations would have been much higher. 
Then, the original testing for the study was done in 1921 when voca- 
tional tests were less adequate than they have become in more recent 
years. However, it is worth noting that, while low, the correlations in 
this study were positive They indicated some relationships The 
test data were not entirely insignificant. A well-trained vocational 
counselor could have used these data to supplement other data about 
these young people, and the picture for making an inevitable vocational 
choice would have been more clear Test data are not infallible but 
they help. 

The point cannot l>€ overemphasized that test data in the field 
of psychology arc yet crude and must be used with intelligent caution 
by those w ho are properly trained for their interpretation Vocational 
guidance couiLselors must be more than teachers who are merely 
inteie.sted ij) young people and their problems They must be pro- 
fessionally trained psychologists who are willing to limit their work 
to t bis speci al field V oeational guidance is a profession that must be as 
carefully and thoroughly prepared for as medicine or law or engineering. 

The future of vocational guidance would seem to he especially 
alluring Monumental steps have been made m the last 5 j’ears 
in developing sciciitifio techniques in individual and occupational 
analysis. The experience of the analysis and placement of 10,000,000 
soldiers will soon be made available to us New tools already exist 
foi more accurately solving the problem of a boy’s or girl’s vocational 
choice. The nec-d is for those who are adequately trained in using 
these new deduces 


SUMMARY 

Vocational guidance consists of two steps — analyzing the individual 
and analyzing the orcupatiOu. lloth are technical procedures that 
require the services of those who are professionally trained How- 
ever, even with all the technical data possible and the clarit}'’ of its 
interpretation, the human element is still invoh ed and the individual 
concerned makes the final decision. All the vocational specialist can 
do i.s counsel, lie must sell his conclusions to the counselees. 

This suggests that in addition to being a specialist in analyzing 
the qualifications of individuals and the requirements of occupations 
the counselor must also be a teacher. The individual whose v oeational 
problem is being solved must learn why one occupation is more appr^ 
priate than another. He must understand his qualifications and their 
Rignificanc.e in the occupational world. He must be taught to become 
a specialist concerning his own problem. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PSYCHOLOGY IN HUMAN ADJUSTMENT 

Habits Tliat Produce Adjustment 
Tnal and Error 
Scientific Method 

Charactermtics of the Adjusted Pcrsonahty 
Happiness 
Self-honesty 
Emotional Control 
Enjoyable CVicupation 
Harmonious Habits and Ideas 
Good Health 
Social Status 

Importance of Having an AdjU'-ted Pcrsonahty 

Habits That Produce Partial Adjustment 
Habits of substitution 
Daydreaming 
IdeiiUhcation 
Oven iiiphasiu 
Delinquency 
Sublimation 

Habits of Rationalization 
Projection 
Sour Grapes 
Habits of Evasion 

llabiU That Produce No Adjustment 
Worry 
Negativism 
Regression 
Emotional Tantrums 

HabiU That Have Harmful Consequences 
Phobias 

Obsessions and Compulsions 

Amdety 

Repressions 

Fantasy 

Professor X taught mumc m a small Midwestern denominational college 
and had a very maladjusted personality. He was negativistic and over- 
sensitive to criticism (had ideas of reference). At the same time he was 
egotistical and arrogant. He overemphasized two things his doctor o 
philosophy degree and his disdain for correspondence schools. He had worked 
his way through college and made very poor grades. After graduation he 
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taught in high schools for four years (at four different piaces) and was fre- 
quently embarrassed by his inadequate knowiedge of the subjects he tried to 
teach. He was a fairly good church organist and decided to specialize in 
music at an eastern school. After several years he somehow acquired a 
doctor of philosophy degree. He then returned to the Midwest and with 
added prestige was able to secure a college position. (It was later learned 
that he had secured his doctor of philosophy degree from a second-rate 
correspondence school.) 

Mary X w'as thirty-one years old and had stuttered since she was eleven. 
She was unmarried and rather obviously an introvert. Her mother, whom 
she had supported since she graduated from high school, had leceiitly died. 
Mary consulted a speech clinician about her stuttering and he uncovered the 
following facts. At the age of eleven Mary was completely ignoiant about sex 
and its sigmficance. Her mother, who was a wdow, was verj- religious ami 
very strict in disciplino. In discussing sex with an equally naive preadolcscent 
neighbor boy, Mary suggested that they remove their clothing to see how each 
other looked. This was done in the garage ju.%t back of Mary’s homo 
Entirely by accident, the Imy’s moUier discovered them displaj'ing themselves 
to each other. Both were severely punished (physically) and Mary was 
made to feel that somehow she was doomed to a lifetime of disgrace She was 
very much ashamed of the affair and feaieil that everj- one knew her secret 
Night after night she cried herself to sleep. She had nightmares She begun 
to stutter. 

Susan Y was a senior in high school She had studied hard and ranked 
high m her class but as commencement neared she had two disappointments 
First, she was not cho»en for a pait in tlic .senior ]ilay Second, she was 
neither valedictorian nor salututorian. The morning before the class play, 
Susan awakened to find heiself unable to see. She was functiomdly blind. 
The family physician was called and after examining Susan remenilM'ied tliat 
several years before she had had an eye affliction that kept her out of school 
several days. 

An old saying that “life ie just one dam thing aft<‘r another,’’ 
when properly interpreted, is literally true. Life is a continuous 
process of overcoming difficulties, or of making adjustments. No 
sooner is one adjustment made than another arises. Succes.sful adjust- 
ment is necessary for continued living. Adjust or dte is the law of 
life. 

In making these adjustments, certain habits are formed that 
become the pattern for making future adjustments. Individuals 
become identified by their habits of adjustment. For example, one 
individual may habitually approach bis adjustment problems slowly 
and calmly. He does not become excited and impatient with life 
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He is perebtent and tenacious in hb habits. He does not solve many 
adjustment problems but he never dde-steps a problem and he never 
leaves one half-solved. Another individual lives "fast and furious." 
He disposes of problems quickly. If they are easily solved, well and 
good; if not, they are avoided, by-passed, ignored. He b a man of 
action Both these men have identifying habits of adjustment. Both 
learned them in the same way — ^by making adjustments. 

The habits that people form in adjusting themselves to the ordinary 
problems of liidng coastitute their personalities^. Personality may 
Imj defined as the sum total of those habits a person has formed in 
adjusting himself to life situations. A good personality is a set of 
habits that are successful in adjustments; a poor personality is a set 
of habits that are relatively unsuccessful. Personality, then, b 
learned. It is the aftereffect of making adjustments. Successful 
adjustments result in good personalities; unsuccessful adjustments 
result in poor personahties. Personahty is constantly being formed 
and changed. 

There are a number of factors about an adjustment situation 
that have psychological significance. First, a -want must exist. If 
there is no want there b no need for adjustment. Second, adjustment 
is the salt sf action of a want. When a want is satisfied an adjustment 
has been made. Even the sudden cessation of a want constitutes an 
adjustment. Third, dtficalties that interfeie with the satbfaction 
of wants constitute adjustment problems If adjustments could 
be made easily, habits of adjustment would be relatively unimportant. 
These three fundamental factors in making adjustments are represented 
graphically in the following diagram. 


/ VWfnfs 


2 . 

Otff ^ fiscs 
0 


^ J Safssfcscfs'osi 


1. WaatB 

A. Basle or Primary (Unlearned. Sometimes called "instioota ”) 

(1) Organic — food, air. aster, excretion, rest 

(2) . Sox 

(3) . Activity 

(4) Maternal love 

(b) Avoid paiu, lUoeas, and death 

B. Derived or Secondary (Learned but almost universal ) 

(1) . Exoitement 

(2) . Companionship 

(8). Popular approval (include* leadership) 

(4). Information (curiosity) 

{$). Worship 
b). Competition 
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C. Individualistic or Tertiary (Personal peculiar wants.) 

Too many and varied to enumerate 

2. Difficulties 

A, Environmental 

(1) Physical limitations — time, space 

(2) Social limitations — customs, regulations, restraints 

B. Personal 

(1) . Hereditary — sensory range, intelligence, strength 

(2) Attitudes — ideals, prejudices, likes, dislikes 

3. Satisfaction 

A Personally acceptable — want satisfied, tensions relieved 

B Socially acceptable 

1. It must be recognized that the satisfaction of all human wants is 
impossible. The difficulties that stand in the way of satisfying some 
wants are too great to be controlled After all, human beings arc 
mortal tnth all the limitations of mortality. When human wants 
are bej'ond human limitations they must be recognized as impos- 
sible t o satisfy. To continue to want the moon is to create a permanent 
adjustment problem. Human wants must be restricted to the limits 
of possible satisfac'tion. 

Howe^e^, some people have more limitations than others and yet 
their wants are equally ambitious. For example, a jicrsoii with a low 
intellectual aptitude may want to become a physician; or a physical 
weakling may want to become a prize fighter; or an untalented girl 
may want to Ijccoino a mo\ie actrcs.s, or a sc.\u.all}’ unattractive 
woman may want to b<'come a wife and mother. Such wants are 
witliin human limitation.*’ but not within certain personal limitations. 
For some people, they arc simply impossible to satisfy Again, humiui 
wants must be restricted to the limits of possible satisfaction 

Frequently wants that could be satisfied under certain conditions 
cannot be satisfied under other conditions A boy might liccorac a 
physician, but lie does not have enough money to enable him to pay for 
the prerequisite education. A woman might become a school tiwher, 
but she cannot control her temper long enough to hold a job bej'oiul 
the probationary’' period, A girl might become a rnovio aetrc.ss, but 
she does not have enough “pull” to enable her to get a screen te.st. 
Again human wants must fit the limits of possible and probable 
satisfaction. 

In other words, human adjustments are often diflBcult to make 
Iiecause wants are too often impractical and unintelligent. They do 
not fit the peculiar limitations of the indi'idual concerned 

2 T^ difficulties that may stand in tlie w'ay of satisfying human 
wants are sometimes characteristic of the external environment — such 
as distance, time, social requirements, and other people — and some- 
times characteristic of the individual himself — such as low ability, 
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conflicting attitudes, and emotionality. Whatever the nature of 
adjustment difficulties, they constitute problems that must be studied 
carefully and solved in such a manner that consequent maladjustments 
are not created. The fundamental distinction between good and 
bad habits of adjustment is found in the consequences Good habits 
result in successful adjustment with no con-scquent maladjustments; 
poor habits result in limited or no adjustment with consequent adjust- 
ment problems often greater than the oi iginal one Problems of adjust- 
ment must be solved intelligently, with foresight of consequences. ‘ 

3 The stcUe of adjuntment, or satisfaction of wants, must meet 
two criteria — it must remove the organic tensions caused by the want, 
and it must not violate social custom No adjustment Ls made until 
the individual himself is satisfied. It may be a peculiar adjustment 
and not acceptable to othens, yet if it relieves his state of ten.sion and 
satisfies the want of the induidual concerned, it constitutes an adjust- 
ment. However, if an adjustment violates a social cu.^toiu it creates 
con-sequent maladjustments often greater than the original Social 
customs are often foolish but it is ahvays dangerous to violate them 
(unless the violation is in .secret and is not consequently discovered). 
Social di.sapproval is in itself an adjustment problem that is often most 
difficult to solve 

The consequences of an individual habitually making successful 
adjustments to his varied problems of living are lieneficial Fie enjoys 
the experience of satisfying his wants; lie forms a set of adjustment 
haluts (personality) that are effective, he has a feeling of being inte- 
grated wuth his physical and “ivial einiroimient (of belonging); and he 
develops an attitude of personal importance and significance The 
consequences of an individual habitually making unsuece.-^Bful adjust- 
ments to his varied problems of living are not beneficial He experi- 
ences a constant state of physical tension due to unsat isiied wants; 
he forms adjustment habits (personality) that arc ineffective; he has a 
feeling of not fitting in with either his physical or social environment 
\Vhen human wants are Extremely intensive and adjustments are 
exti^mely ineffective, one of the three following alternatives must 
eventuate : 

1. Adjustment somehow becomes more effective so that want 
tensions are relieved, or 

* All human problems deal with the difficulties of satisfying wants. Some are 
problems of relationship to other members of the family, some of relationship to 
the other sex, some of vocational adjustment, some of religious adjustment, some 
of cultural interpretations, some of scienUfic research Whatever the nature o 
human problems, they are all problems of adjustment 
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2. Death intervenes, or 

3. The nervous system takes a vacation from such an intolerable 
condition of tension. (In other words, a state of insanity occurs.) 

Individuals vary greatly in their tolerance of an unadjusted state 
Some are able to endure it without showing symptoms of the condi- 
tion, and others become quite psychoneurotic. 

Few individuals form personalities that arc composfjd only of 
successful adjustment habits. Likewise, few individuals form per- 
sonalities that are composed only of unsuccessful adjustment habits 
Most personalities are composed of some habits that are effective 
in satisfjing wants and some that are relatively ineffective Personal- 
ity improvement consists of bre.aking, or discarding, the ineffective 
habits and forming more effective ones. This is called menial hygiene 
The process, as would be expected, is largely one of identifying the 
ineffective habits (diagnosis) and establishing the more desirable and 
effective ones in then stead (therapeutics). 

There are two major difficulties in the practice of mental liygiene- 
undcralanding w'hat habits are ineffective and why, and wanting to 
substitute more effective ones. The first difficulty, more clusclv 
associated with diagnosis, is largely a matter of education; the second, 
more closely associated w-ith therapeutics, is largely a mattei of moti\ a- 
tion. The mental hygienist must do tv\o things — (1) diagnose his 
patient and instruct him about his effective and ineffective habits, 
(2) plan a remedial program and motivate his patient to put it into 
practice 

Both adults and children need assistance in making the ordinary 
adjustments of living Rogers* found in a sampling of elementarj- 
Bchool children that 12 per cent had serious adjustment problems, 
17.5 per cent had moderate adjustment problems, and 70 5 jier cent 
were relatively well adjusted. Fenton* found in a study of the mental 
health of 241 teachers that 15 4 per cent were seriously maladjusted, 
7.1 per cent were moderately maladjusted, and 77.5 per cent were well 
adjusted 

In a survey of the mental health of 600 teachers Hicks* found 
that men were better adjusted than women. While 20 per cent of the 
women were in poor mental health only 8 per cent of the men were so 
classified. 

* Rogers, C R , A Study of Meotal Health in Three Representative Elementary 
Schools, Ohio State Until. Educ. Ret. Monogr., 1941, 26, 180-161. 

’ Fenton, N , Mental Health in School Practioc, Stanford Vnivernty Prese, 
Stanford University, California, 1943. 

'Hicks, F. R., The Mental Health cf Teaehere, Peabody Contributions to 
Education, 1934 
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Ackeraon' made a etatistical study of the 6,000 children examined 
at the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. He found that adjust- 
ment problems were more frequent among boys than among girls and 
that frequencies increased for both up to about the age of twelve 
years. He divided adjustment problems into (1) personality prob- 


I'ablb 81. — Comparative Freqdencies or Cebtain Behaviob Phoblema 


1 

Personality problems 

Per cent 

Conduct problems 

Per cent 

Mental conflict 

4 

Stealing .... 

26 

Hyperactive (restless) 

23 

Lying 

24 

Inferiority feelings 

6 

Truancy (from school) 

19 

Daydreaming 

7 

Disobedience 

17 

IJgocentnc .j 

11 

Truancy (from home) 

18 

iScclusive 

10 

Fighting 

10 


Icms and (2) conduct problems. The frequencies of these two types 
of adjustment problems are shown in Table 81. However, other 
investigators have found greater frequencies of mental conflicts 
and inferiority feelings. Paynter and Blanchard* found 45 per 
cent of a group of Los Angeles children with mental conflicts and 64 
per cent of a gioup of Philadelphia children with inferiority feelings. 


I’abi.e 82 — OoirrARATTVE FRBQCKNcres or Beha\ioe Pboblems in Dots and 

Girls 

(In per cent) 


1 

Problems ' 

Boys 
(iV 2,853) 

Girls 
(iV 1,739) 

1 Nervous, restless, ovcractive, irritable, high strung, 
impatient, excitable 

44 

; 39 

2 Dusobodient, incorrigible, stubborn, contrary, defiant 

42 

‘ 37 

3. Temper display, emotional, temperamental 

.34 

27 

4 Dull, slow, batloss, lack of initiative . 

1 30 

28 

6 Fighting, quarrelsome 


j 20 

6 Sensitive, worries . 

19 

18 

7. Egocentric, se-lfish 

17 

15 

8. Lacks interest, inattentive . . 

18 

11 

9 Swears, profane, obscene language. 

11 

6 

10 Depressed, unhappy 

9 

6 


’ Ackerson, L , Children’t Behatnor ProbUmt, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1031 

‘ Paynter, R. H , and Blanchard, P., A Study of Educational Achieveutent of 
Problem Children, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1029 
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The 10 most frequent adjustment problems found by Ackerson 
are shown in Table 82. While the frequencies are relatively the same 
for both boys and girls, note that the boys exceed the girls in all 10 
classifications of adjustment problems. This is also shown in Figs. 32 



Fi(i 32 — I* requoncjes of j)orw>na]ity problems at vauous nires (2,770 l>oys, 1,675 Rirl-i 

and 33, except for age seventeen. Here the girls exceed the boys in 
both personality problem, s and conduct problems The reason is, 
perhaps, that they are physiologically and socially ohler than boys at 
this chronological age 

However, adjustment habits are usually not cither good or bad, 
effective or ineffective, even in the same individual. More often they 


Fio 



33. — Frequencies of conduct problems st verious sges (2,776 boys; 1.67S girls) 


are somewhere between these two extremes. Some are effective and 
result m adjustment; some are partly effective and result in limited 
adjustment; some are neutral, neither effective nor ineffective; and 
some are actually harmful and increase the maladjustment. It is 
important to know the classification to which each adjustment habit 
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belongs so that one can either foster or correct it in his own personality 
The following pages discuss each of these classifications. 

HABITS THAT PRODUCE ADJUSTMENT 

A want for food may be satisfied by the simple process of going to 
the kitchen icebox to get it. The want is not unusual and has been 
foreseen. Food has been placed in the icebox. Even the individual’s 
food likes may have been recognized and his personal satisfaction is 
assured. However, a food want may give rise to a problem of much 
greater magnitude. Jean Valjean (in Hugo’s Les MiHeralAes) wanted 
food also but the difficulty of obtaining it constituted a problem that 
he was unable to solve in a satisfactoiy manner He spent 20 years 
as a galley slave lx>cause his solution resulted in subsequent malad- 
justment. Obviously, some adjustments are easy to make and are 
taken cai'e of bj' routine habits Other adjustments, sometimes to 
the same want, are difficult to make and require the most careful 
consideration. The method of solving an adjustment problem 
depends on its difficulty 

Thi.m. and Eruou Buh.aviou 

Fisher * points out that trial and error behavior, sometimes called 
“varied respon.se,’’ is “the most universally adjustive of all modes ot 
reaction to difficulties. ... A con.«Klcrable part of the actnity of 
the normal (adjusted) human individual, child or adult, Avhich is 
concerned with adju.stinent to tiaflliiig situations, i.'. of this tj’pe ’’ 
Trial and error behavior on 'he human level implies ptisnirncc and 
in.vyht. Unless there are repeated adjustment attempts there is not 
likely to be succes.s. “If ?t first you don’t succeed, try, try again,’’ 
IS more than a mere copybook exercise. It is the secret of adjustment 
w hen trial and error behavior is used. 

TIoivever, unless the trials are to be blind, there must be a degree of 
insight or understanding so that each trial will be a little nearer to the 
goal than the preceding one. Each must be built on the lcsson.s 
learned from the preceding failures Thorndike’s c.ats in the problem 
box (discussed in Chap I) used trial and error behavior but the adjust- 
ment, or solution, came bj' chance. Koehler’s clumpanzces (also 
discussed in Chap. I) were able to use insight and profit from each 
mistake. Consequently, they made fewer trials, fewer errors, and 
depended less on chance. 

' Fisher, V E , .tn IniroducUmi to Abnormal Psychology, p 76, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1937 
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On the human level, trial and error behavior may be vicarioue or 
mental ; that is, a trial can be tried out in imagination and its success or 
failure foreseen. If it appears to be a failure, it is discarded without 
further attention; but if it is foreseen to be a success, it is actually tried 
out overtly. The accuracy of one’s ability to foresee, or to predict, the 
success or fmlure of a trial depends on his level of intelligence. The 
greater the intelligence, the more accurate the prediction of the success 
or failure of a method of solving an adjustment problem. 

So we may conclude that trial and error behavior is a good method 
of satisfying certain wants when these conditions are met — first, the 
trials must continue until one of them succeeds ; second, each one must 
be based on lessons learned from the preceding ones; and third, they 
must be implicitly tried and predictions of overt results made with a 
degree of accuracy 


The SciENTirrc Method 

Simple problems can be solved by simple methods but difiBcult 
problems necessitate more refined methods. The most difficult prob- 
lems of human adjustment, which lend themselves to solution at all, 
have been solved by the scientific method. This procedure vanes 
considerably with the nature of the problem and the penson using it, 
but it Ls essentially a method of tested thinking It is a icfinement 
of the trial and error method just discussed. The steps listed below are 
those used by the Mellon In.stitute of Industrial Ilesearch They have 
enabled this institution to solve its problems and to adjust to its wants 
However, the application of these steps to the more personal problems 
of individual adjustment is equally appropriate. 

1. Understand the Problem. — This means that the specific nature 
of the want must be exactly stated; the difficulties that may interfere 
with adjustment must be specifically described; the conditions that 
probably will satisfy the want must be accurately predicted. An 
adjustment problem is always less difficult if it is clearly understocxl 
This is the first step in the intelligent approach to any difficult 
adjustment. 

2. Collect Informatioa. — How has the problem been solved by 
other individuals on other occasions? (Perhaps there is a ready- 
made solution if it could just be found.) What are the conditions that 
are significant? What are the aptitudes and abilities of the individual 
concerned? What is his background? What social standards must 
be met? What emotional habits and prejudices may interfere? Is 
the want an appropriate one for this individual? 
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It is impossible to determine, at this early stage in the solution of a 
problem, just wljat information is significant. The usual procedure 
is to go on to later steps in the process and then to return and collect 
more information as it is needed However, time is often wasted in 
the evaluation of possible solutions that a little more information 
would have made obvious. 

3. Discovery of Possible Solutions (hypotheses). — As information 
is collected, with the nature of the specific problem in mind, theories 
of solutions are suggested. In fact, the purpose of collecting informa- 
tion is to find a solution to the problem. If a “ hunch” appears to be 
especially promising, it is then followed up immediately and the collec- 
tion of information is temporarily dropped. 

4. Evaluation of Possible Solutions. — The essential difference 
between intelligent and unintelligent behavior is thei^iegiee of accuracy 
of the foresight of consequences. Intelligent behaiuor is that which 
proceeds according to accuiate predictions It is in accordance wdth 
events that have not yet occuircd. If Napoleon had acted m accord- 
ance ivith an accurate prediction of the nature of the Prussian winter 
of 1812, the history of Europe might have been much different. 
Intelligent people pi edict accurately and behave accordingly. 

When adjustment attempts can be accurately evaluated before they 
are made, many harmful effects can be avoided. Jean Valjcan could 
have avoided 20 years as a galley slave if he had acted more in accord- 
ance Muth a correct prediction of consequences. Mistakes in voca- 
tional choice, marriage, and social relationships can be reduced in 
frequency with a more care. .J preevaluation of adjustment attempts. 

6. Test of the Best Solution. — The armchair speculator is satisfied 
to rely on his evaluation of problem solutions without experimental 
investigation. He does n''* are to test his theories. He is convinced 
that he is right and is dogmatic in his conviction. The scientist 
never relies on an untested opinion. True, he often finds out “what 
everybody else already knows,” but at any rate he knows for sure. 
He can prove his opinions. 

In human adjustments, especially to problems of social relation- 
ships, there are so many variables that conclusions are difficult to 
draw even when scientific testing has been done. Accurate predictions 
of human behavior, apparently due to certain conditions, are often 
but little better than chance. There are always e.xceptions. What 
can be said with certainty about a group of individuals can be said 
with but relative certainty about any one member of the group. For 
example, it can be predicted accurately that X street in a city will 
produce more delinquent children than Y street However, it cannot 
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be predicted accurately that Johnny Jones from X street will be more 
of a behavior problem than Billy Brown from Y street. The chances 
are greater that he will, but the prediction may be entirely WTong. 

When a theoretical solution is tried out and found to be wrong, it is 
then necessary to go back to Step 2 and collect more information and, 
if possible, get another “hunch.” Insight into the meaning and 
implications of information about a problem is the only source of 
possible solutions. Adequate information properly interpreted is a 
prerequisite to the solution of any adjustment problem. When 
another promising theory appeals, it is followed through Steps 4 and 5 
and discarded or accepted as results justify. 

6. Conclusion. — It is important that every experience in making 
adjustment be beneficial in making future adjustments. One should 
ahvaj's profit froBl his mistakes as well as from his successes C’eitain 
information that turned out to be wrong, certain principles that were 
f ound to be true, certain methods that were very effective, certain people 
who were very helpful, all become valuable information for making 
future adjustments. This transfer is possible only if conclusions are 
made and implications aie specifically stated. Conclusions are not 
automatic. They are the proriucts of careful study 

The application of the scientific method to the solution of a prob- 
lem of umversity adjustment is illustrated by the case of Donald 
.lones. 

Donald Jones graduated from high school at the age of eighteen and 
decided to go to college because his father wanted him to go and several 
of his friends were going He decided to go to .Y University, because it wa.s 
near and his friend was going there. He enrolled in the School of Engineering 
because that was the course his roommate was taking and be had a vague 
notion that it might enable him to see the world. 

At the end of the first semester Donald’s grades were so low that he was 
put on probation. He studied hard, or so he thought, during the second 
semester but again received low grades and was called to the dean’s office and 
advised to drop out. This womed him a great deal. lie did not wish to 
drop out and admit failure and he did not wish to continue and be kicked out. 
Entirely unhke any other adjustmente he had ever faced, there did not seem 
to he a solution into which he could drift. The problem did not solve it&ell 
nor did any of his friends solve it for him. His past habits of dnfting and 
relying on others would not work. 

Donald was advised to confer with a profeonor of psychology, which he did 
A careful stu>iy was made of his problem and the varioua factors that seemed 
to be related to it. When the diagnoeis indicated that the aolution was rather 
olmoitt,^nald was encouraged to apj^y the scientifie method to his diffi- 
cult. The following analygia is quoted from Donald'* own report. 
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Problem: How can I avoid becoming a failure in the School of Engineering? 
Svbproblems: 

Do I really want to become an engineer? 

Do I have the necessary abihty? 

Am I better quahfied to go into some other vocation? 

Do I know how to study? 

Data: 

Tests showed that I am interested in engineering, I have adequate 
abihty to become an engineer, I am not fitted better for any other 
vocation, my mental ability is superior to the average college student 
However, I do not know how to study effectively. My case history 
indicates that my past grades were better than I deserved My father 
was on the school board and cashier m the bank, which probably influ- 
enced some of my teachers. I was an athlete and the school emphasized 
sports 

Pla7i Jot sohdion: 

I will study under the psychology professor’s supervision for a summer 
term and learn how to study properly. 

Evaluation of the plan: 

This ought to work because I floated through high school and did not 
even try to study. I came from a small town where it would have been 
unpopular for a teacher to flunk me. It will be cheaper to pay this 
professor for tutoring tlian it will be to scrap the year I have already 
spent in .school. 

Test of the plan' 

I was first required to make out a schedule of what I planned to do every 
hour of the day. I was not allowed to deviate from this plan, unless it 
was approved in a conference with the professor. I then learned to read 
carefully and take notes on the important ideas. This was harder work 
than I had ever done before and I was putting in more hours than I had 
ever put in before. A* I got behind. I could not cover as much 
material as was assigned. After about a month things began to be easier 
I gradually learned to concentrate and it did not take as long to get the 
ide.as from a page. At the end of the six weeks summer term I had learned 
what to do but was yet unskilled in doing it. The next fall I was on my 
own but reported to the professor occasionally. The plan worked. 
Concltision: 

Since I have learned how to study my courses are more interesting and 
I am making satisfactory grades. My greatest benefit was learning 
how to solve problems of adjustment. 

Characteristics of the Adjusted Personality 

Aside from the fact that a good persouality is made up of effective 
adjustment habits, and so has no unsatisfied wants of long duration. 
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what other characteristics are important enough to mention? What 
are the 8)rinptoins of being well adjusted? 

Happiness. — A happy person is never in bad psychological condi- 
tion. He may be economically broke, he may have no social standing, 
he may be phj'sically deformed, he may l)e ignorant, but if he is happy 
he is probably in good mental health. As Morgan’ siiys, “The degree 
of happiness wiiich you experience is as accurate an indicator of 
mental balance as the temperature of your body is of your physical 
health ” 

Self -honesty. — “To thine oum self be true.” A person who is 
realistic, who sees tilings as the}' are regardless of how they may appear, 
who distinguishes lietwetm what he knows to be true and what he may 
wish were true, who may put his best foot forward for social reasons 
but is never dishonest with himself, has already acquired one of the 
hardest-to-learn characteristics of good mental health. It is so easy 
to pretend, even to one’s self, and so hard to face cold facts, especially 
if they are unpleasant. Events occur in this world as they are caused 
whether or not they fit into theological faiths and philosophical beliefs. 

Emotional Control. — .\ccording to Cannon,* emotion has had a 
eurv'ival value in the past and still has an “emergency" value. Be 
that as it may, emotion Is a psychological handicaj) to good mental 
health. It causes an individual with superior intelligence to act like 
one with inferior intelligence Foolish adju.stments are made when 
one is emotionally aroused. Fortunate is he whose emotions never rule 
his intelligence. 

Enjoyable Occupation. — The nature of a man’s occupation is 
unimport, ant a.s long as it is intere.sting to him. Years ago John 
Dewey pointed out the fallacy of labor and leisure.® He argued that 
if a man is vocationally adjusted and working conditions are as they 
should be, he will get leisure values out of his labor. Leisure can be 
useful enjoyment as well useless enjoyment. Certainly enjoyable 
work is a major characteristic of an adjusted jxirsonality. 

Harmonious Habits and Ideas. — It is mentally unhealthy for an 
individual to conflict with other people, but it is worse for him to 
conflict with himself. When a man disagrees with himself he is not 
well adjusted. The integrated personality has no self-conflicts It 

• Morgan, J J. B , Kffjnng a Sound Mtnd, p 6, The Macmillan romp-any. 
New York, 1934 

• Cannon, W. K , Bodily Changes in Pam, Hunger, Fear, and Rage, D. Appleton- 
Century, Company, Inc., New York, 1929 

• Dewey, J , Democracy and Education, The Macmillai^Company, New York, 
1916. 
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may conflict "with social cxistom, but it does fit with itself. It is a 
harmonious structure. Ideas and habits agree with each other. 
There are no post behavior feelings of guilt because personal principles 
have been violated. The adjusted personality is adjusted to itself. 

Physical Health. — Personality is not something apart from the 
body; it is the body in action If the body is in poor health, it is 
almost impossible for it to have normal wants and to satisfy them in a 
normal manner. Good phj'sical health is almost a prerequisite to 
good personality. 

Evidence of this close relationship is showm in a study by Laird^ 
and Ids associates. They investigated the effects of only 2 weeks of 
special school feeding on ner\'ous children (as determined by the 
Olson Behavior Check List). A control group of 10 children received 
no siiecial fei'ding and improved but 2 3 per cent in neiwousness. 
Another group of 17 cbildicn icceived plain milk at 9 30 each morning. 
They improved 8.2 per cent m nen’ousness. A third group of 21 
children received milk plus food concentrate at 9 30 each morning 
They improved 15 G per cent in nervousness 

Social Status. — Fundamental to the adjustment of any iudnidual 
is his adjustment to his companions. It is not enough for him to 
approve of himself ; he must also be approved of by his friends. Social 
adjustment is a prerequisite to good mental health A physical or 
economic handicap is not so very serious in personality development 
until It becomes condemned by acquaintances. Even the slightest 
social stigma attached to a handicap will make adjustment doubly 
difficult. 

Tliis factor functions in tne adjustment of nations to each other as 
well as ill the adjustment of individuals to each other. Diplomats 
Bometimes jeopardize world peace to save face or avoid humiliation. 
Often diplomacy is hanuicapped by instances of humiliation long past 
It is important for human beings in all their relationships to maintain 
social status. 

Importance ou H.wing an Adjusted Personality 

The importance of being well adjusted is too obrious for extended 
comment. However, the effect of a maladjusted person on his 
associates is sometimes overlooked. A whole group of individuals is 
often thrown out of adjustment by the influence of a single psycho- 
neurotic member. A nervous parent or child will soon affect the 

' Laird, D. A , Levitan, M., and Wilson, V. A., Nervousness in School Children 
as Related to Hunger and Diet, Med. J. & Record, 1931, 184| 494-499 
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adjustment of other members of a family. This is also true in a 
schoolroom, especially if the nervous person is the teacher. 

Boynton’ compared the effects of a group of emotionally unstable 
teachers wth that of a group of emotionally stable teachers on the 
pupils of their respective classrooms. The fifth- and sixth-grade 
teachers of Nashville were given a modified form of the Woodv^■orth- 
Matliews Personal Data Sheet and classified into quartiles according 
to their scores. Then the pupils of the teachers in the fourth quartilc, 
the adjusted teachers, were given the same test and compared with the 
pupils of the teachers in the first quartilc, the unadjusted teachers 
These data are shown in Table 83 The authors conclude that “if a 

Table 83 — Diffehkntes is Emotionm, SrA»ii,nY of Tufius i.\ Rooms of 
Stable anw Unstable Teaihers 



Boys^ medmnM 

flirls' medians 

Unstable teache.rs 

15 33 

18 75 

Stable teachers 

13 75 

If) 53 

Difference in favor of stable teachers 

1 58 

2 12 

Index of reliability 

3 69 

3 59 


teacher is of a hyperemotional type, she tends to disturb her pupils 
emotionally, but if she is emotionally stable she tends to bring about 
emotional stability among her pupils ” 

Hattnick and Stowell* found that children who are well adjusted at 
home are usually well adjusted at school. They compared a group of 
fifth-gra<ie children who were well adjusted at home with a group who 
were babied and another group who were pushed or nagged at The 
adjusted group were approximately three times superior to the other 
two groups in both social adjustment and work habits at school This 
was true on both the second- and fifth-grade levels 

HABITS THAT PRODUCE PARTIAL ADJUSTMENT 

Few individuals are able to make adjustments that are always 
complete Even a good personality has some wants that are only 
partly satisfied. This may be due to conditions that make complete 
adjustment impossible. Wants may not fit limitations (Such 
inappropriate wants were discussed earlier in this cliapter.) At such 
rimes, halfway adjustments are unavoidable and justified. However, 

’ Boynton, P. L., el al , The r.motional Stability of Teachers and Pupils, J 
Jue Re»., 1934, 28 , 22»-232. 

* Hattwick, L. W , auad Stowell, M., The Relation of Parent Overattentivenoss 
to Children’s Work Habits and Social Adjustment, J Educ. Re* , 1936,30, 169-176. 
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ineffective adjustments may also be due to ineffective adjustment 
habits. Better methods of adjustment are possible but have not been 
learned. In such case, there is no excuse for partial adjustments 
There is need for personality reformation. Ineffective habits should 
be eliminated and more effective ones learned in their stead. The 
first step is to be able to recognize habits that afford but limited 
adjustment. 

Habits of Substitution 

When the satisfaction of a want is thwarted by a difficulty of 
considerable magnitude, partial relief of the resulting tensions may be 
accomplished by indirect substitute satisfaction Direct adjustment 
is not made but some other adjustment is substituted that affords 
partial sati.sfaction It is better than nothing but not as good as a 
direct adjustment to the specific w'ant. 

Daydreaming. — Daydreams may be good, or they may be bad. 
When they are the forerunners of future action, they are good; when 
they are substitutes for future action, they are bad Daydreams can 
lie plans, predictions, blueprints. They can be ideals for guiding 
the most complete and satisfying adjustments. But they can also be 
eiuls m themselves They can be substitutes for adjustments. 

The davdroamer is often one who has found that desired adjust- 
ments are too costly in effort. He feels that the satisfaction of adjust- 
ment is not worth the cost of its accomplishment. So he retreats from 
the outside world of reality with its difficult adjustments into the world 
of his own imagination. H^re difficulties are easily eliminated and 
successful adjustments arc achieved without effort. Of course he 
knows that hi.s dreams are not real but he enjoys them anyhow'. They 
partly relieve the tensions of his unsatisfied wants, and they do him no 
harm Daydreaming lo au enjoyable pastime. 

Identification. — It is sometimes pleasant to identify oneself with 
those who have made adjustments that we would like to make. For 
example, it is difficult to become an athlete, but it is not difficult to 
join an athletic club and associate with athletes; it is difficult to become 
wealthy, but it is not difficult to join a countrj' club and associate with 
the wealthy; it is difficult to graduate from college, but it is not 
difficult to attend college functions and become quite "collegiate.” 
There is some satisfaction in being identified with those who have 
satisfied the wants we would like to satisfy if we were not thwarted in 
doing so. 

Identification begins early in the life of the child. He is small, 
weak, and unimportant, so he identifies himself with his father. He 
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reacts to any criticism of Ixis father as a personal affront. Also, 
he enjoys the reflected glory of his father’s achievements. Likewise, he 
identifies himself with his dog and enjoys as a personal adjustment any 
credit or admiration that goes to the dog. Some boys identify them- 
selves with inanimate objects such as airplanes, locomotives, automo- 
biles. The power and beauty of these objects give the boy who owns 
them (a form of identification) a feeling of satisfaction, even if they 
are but pictures pasted on the w’alls of his room. Any criticism of his 
objects of ownership is taken as personal. He has formed a habit of 
identification. 

Identification is better than nothing if direct adjustment is impos- 
sible, but it should not become a habit that interferes with more 
complete adjustment. A boy gets limited satisfaction from shaking 
hands ivith Balje Ruth, but he will get more sati.sf action from liecoming 
a big-league player liimself. Identification is at liest but a substitute 
for the real tiling. 

Overemphasis. — A little man would like to be influential with 
his fellows, but he is so short that they seldom notice him; so he 
develops a loud voice This tend." to detiact attention from his size to 
his voice. An unattractive woman would like to be attractive, but 
her physical charms are below average; .so she develops a habit of 
w'earing spectacularly atti active clothing. This tcnd.H to detract 
attention from her phj'sical limitation.s to her clothing superiorities 
A boj' would like to be apyireciated by his U'acher and his fellow 
pupils, but he ha.s a low I Q and no other trait.s of suiieriority; so he 
joins a back-alloy gang These fellows treat him as an equal, and, 
after the first raid on a fruit stand, they admire his bravery They 
pay no attention to his inferionty in schoolwork. 

Well-adjusted people do not overemphasize anything. They do 
not need to They are not trying to cover up anything and they do 
not feel the need for undue attention. Overemphasis of a trait or 
adjustment is usually to detract attention from some other trait or 
adjustment regarding which the individual feels inferior. 

Miss A was a fourth-grade teacher who was very critical and unfair in her 
treatment of a little illegitimate colored boy in her room. It was later learned 
that Miss A herself had an illegitimate child who was licing reared by a married 
sister. 

Delinquency. — It is characteristic of all individuals, regardless of 
age, to desire the approval of others Human beings want other 
human beings to think well of them. (This is a derived want.) Every 
child wants to secure and maintain desirable 'social status. If he does 
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not attain it, he seeks for some substitute satisfaction (i.e., he 
compensates). 

Children who do inferior school work, and thus lose social status, 
may compensate for it by exhibiting superior bravery in acts of 
delinquency. Students of delinquency have found that the factor 
that correlates most highly with delinquency among school children 
is low grades This does not prove that low grades cause delinquency 
but only that they arc both factors in the same situation. However, 
the implication is that if the child could have his want for social 
approval satisfied in the school, he would not seek for it elsewhere. 
Children who are socially accepted in school do not need to seek for 
social acceptance with the delinquent gang (see Chap XI for discus- 
sion of delinquency). 

Sublimation. — When conditions beyond control make the satis- 
faction of wants impossible, paitial satisfaction can be attained by 
changing the want to one that is closely related but more “sublime.” 
As Wallin^ explains, “Sublimation in its general connotation refera 
to the indirect expression of primitive urges in ethically and socially 
acceptable and useful behavior patterns ” Everyday life is full of 
illustrations of sublimation The good teacher is often the motherly 
tjqie who was never asked to marry and now’ sublimates her wants by 
mothering other people's children. The boy who manages school 
traffic so well was the school bully in the lower grades His want to 
control others is now sublimated into a useful channel The local 
druggist really intended to be a physician but lus school grades were 
too low to enable him to got ...to medical school so he has compromised 
on a related but what is to him a sublime occupation. Sublimation is a 
socially approved alternate when the real w’ant cannot be satisfied. 

Habits of Rationalization 

Rationalization is a term in psychology that suggests a desira- 
ble type of behavior. One would suppose that it is derived from 
“rational,” meaning to reason. It is not. It means self-deception. 
It is a process of fallacious thinking intended to Justify an adjustment 
that is emotionally desirable but not intellectually justified (and often 
socially disapproved as well). It is a procedure of fooling one self into 
believing something that was originally recognized as false. An 
inferior adjustment with emotional appeal is always defended against a 
superior adjustment with intehectual appeal. 

' Wallin, J. E W., Personaliiy Mcdadjmtmentt and Mental Hygiene, p 431, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1985. 
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Projection. — A common form of rationalization is to project the 
blame for the consequences of one’s own behavior to something else, 
or to someone else. A poor golfer fools himself into believing that the 
fault is not with himself but with his clubs, or with the course, or with 
the ball, or even with the caddy. Projection is a misplacement of 
blame. The woman who has made an unsatisfactory marriage is 
likely to condemn her husband, or his family, or her children, or the 
neighborhood, or the marriage institution itself She fools herself 
into belie\ing that circumstances beyond her control were responsible 
for the failure of her marriage. She projects the cause of her failure 
from herself to someone else. 

Projection may also take the form of excusing some fault, or 
socially disapproved motive, by pretending to see it in others The 
woman who is unattractive is hkely to see the same fault in many 
other women. The boy who is intellectually inferior takes pride in 
pointing out the inferiority of others. The man who is secretly dis- 
honest is likely to suspect, that ever>'one else is also dishonest It is 
easy to project one’s owm faults into others. In fact, when one is over- 
sensitive to the presence of some fault in others, the chances are that 
he also po8se.sses the same fault. 

Sour Grapes. — The fox reasoned that the grapes that were too high 
to get were too sour anyhow. They were unattainable and therefore 
undesirable. Many people engage in the same sort of rationalizing 
A man w'hose party was defeated in the 1911 election expressed the 
opinion that the winning party was mo.st unfortunate. The war anti 
all its attending problems, he said, mode office holding at this time 
extremely undesirable. He even opinionated that the losing party in 
some cases had deliberately chosen w'eak candidates so as to be sure to 
lose the election. A rival who loses a girl’s affections to a comiietitor 
can see all sorts of faults in her. He tries to fool himself into believing 
that he is really the lucky man. 

James C. was recently refused admission to a certain medical school and 
was accepted by one of definitely inferior standing. He elaborately explained 
to the writer why he had “chosen” the latter. He was really trying to make 
himself believe that the good school that he could not attend was mferior to 
the poor school that he could attend. 

Habits or Evasion 

Another method of partial adjustment is to avoid or to evade 
the scene of a difficulty. Problems that can be avoided do not need 
to be solved. A difficult school adjustment can be partly accomplished 
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by being absent from school on the day when the adjustment must be 
made. The problem of fitting into a disagreeable employment situa- 
tion can be partly solved by getting another job. All the diflBculties 
of securing a college education can be side-stepped by not going to 
college. Sometimes such avoidance is justified but there is danger of 
forming a habit of avoidance and then using it when a more complete 
adjustment could be made. When people habitually avoid problems, 
they become timid and secluaive. To avoid problems, they become 
unsocial, selfish, individualistic, and suspicious They withdraw more 
and more and live within a shell of personal interests. 

Table 8-1 — Han'ki.ngs of Teachers and Mental HyGiENisTS on Sehiousnesb 

OF Behavior Traits 


Behavior traits 

Mental hygienists’ 
raiikuigs 

Teachers’ 

raukings 

Triiso(TJilne4i.v 

1 

40 

Suspiciousness 

2 

37 

Unhappy, depressed 1 

3 

22 

Resentful 

4 

29 

Fearfulness 

5 

36 

Cruelty, bullying 

6 

8 

FiOsily discouraged 

7 

23 

Suggc.stiblc 

8 

28 

Overcntical of others 

9 

45 

Sensitiveness 

i 10 

48 

Domineering 

' 11 

33 

Sullenness 

12 

35 

Stealing 

13 

2 

Shyness 

14 

50 

Physical coward 

1 

31 


The habit of avoiding adjustment problems is more serious in 
mental health than is usually apparent. Children who avoid problems 
are seldom as much of a nuisance around adults as those who face 
adjustments and struggle with them. Consequently, avoidance 
habits usually become well formed before they are recognized as such. 
In fact, teachers do not usually recognize those behavior traits associ- 
ated with avoidance as undesirable. Wickman* asked 13 groups of 
elementary-school teachers (500 in all) and 30 mental hygienists from 
child guidance clinics to rank a list of 50 behavior problems, common 
among children, as to seriousness. “Whereas the teachers considered 

‘ Wickman, E. K., Teachers and Behcarior Problems, The Commonwealth FUnd, 
New York, 1938 
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shynees, eensitiveness, unsocialness, fearfulnese, dreaminess, among 
the least serious of all problems, the mental hygienists ranked them, 
together with unhappiness, depression, easy discouragement, resent- 
fulucss, cowardliness, suggestibility, and overcriticalness, at the very 
top of the list as the most serious problems.” This is indicated in 
Table 81 

While evading adjustment is usually accomplished by withdrawal 
and introverted habits, it may be attained by what Wickman calls 
“active attack.” A problem may be evaded by defiantly attacking 
the difficult}'. Instead of the individual adjusting to the difficulty, 
the difficulty is forced to adjust to the individual For e\aniple, a 
boy may avoid learning a school assignment by militantly denouncing 
it. If it is then changed to lit him, the evasion is successful Of 
course, if he fails to change the difficulty, he is in a gicutei state of 
maladjustment than ever His beha\ lor has not afforded e\ en paitial 
adjnstment. 

HABITS THAT PRODUCE NO ADJUSTMENT 

Those people who have formed habits that proiluee co:iii>h-tc 
adjustment are in good mental health. They enjoy the satrsfaction of 
accomplishment. Those who liave formed habits that pioduce but pai- 
tial adjustment are in corresjiondmg stuti's of tension They are not 
in mental ill health, and yet the happiness of living is definitely limited 
They are handicapped Still other indn iduals form habit.s that result 
in no adjustment. Their problems arc neither increased nor dimin- 
ished. Their tensions are not reduced In time they become malad- 
justed personalities 

The question arises; Why are completely useless adjustment habits 
ever formed? TIic answer depends somewhat on the tj pe of habit., 
but in general, useless habits are carry-overs from childhood days. 
They indicate that an individual’s jiersonality ha.s not kept pace wnth 
hi.s years .\n adult in age is not always an adult in conduct 

WORRT 

If a person should accidentally step on a tack, or sit on a pin, or 
touch hus hand against a hot stove, and then should remain in that 
position without moving except to talk about it to anyone who would 
listen, he would be worrying. Worry is a constant nonadjustivc 
verbal reaction (either explicit or implicit or both) to an adjustment 
situation. It is a state of grumbling and enduring. Worrying is not 
a process of adjustment. It is not even planning for adjustment. It 
is an utterly useless waste of time. 
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Worry usually occurs only when a person does not know how to 
make a successful adjustment. Therefore, it is an indication of 
ignorance People do not worry about problems concerning which 
they have adeciuate knowledge They may make continuous solution 
attempts, but they do not worry The worrier does not try to solve 
his problems; he just talks about the fact that they exist. He contin- 
ues to be irritated by his problems, yet he makes no attempt to reduce 
the irritation 

The woi rier is often emotionally unstable. His wants are beyond 
his capacity and then he i.s irritated because he cannot realize his ambi- 
tions He liccomes ovei sensitive. He worries about problems that 
should not concern him at all He creates his own maladjustments. 

WoiTj’ 1.S perhaps the most common sjmiptom of mental ill health. 
Hicks' surveyed a group of GOO school teachers from all geographical 
sections of the United States, to find the frequency of symptoms of 
nervous instability He found that worry' ranked first “Worry, 
disturbed sleep, shyness, indecision, absent-mindedness, fatigue, and 
headache weie problems of greatest number ” 

The remedy for worry' is to become so occupied with wants that 
can be satisfied that there is no time to worry about wants that cannot 
be satisfied Active, successful people do not woirj'. A successful 
mother dex’s not need to worry about her children, and she is too busy 
to worry about not being elected president of the local chapter of the 
A.B.C. A successful farmer has no farm problems to cause worry', and 
he docs nut have time to wouy about problems that do not concern 
him directly Women without family responsibilities, or men without 
occujmtioiial obligations, vno have not learned how to spend leisure 
time intelligently, become uiteresied in problems that are bey ond their 
intellectual and educational limitations. They do not know how to 
make the in st steps ton aid solution. So they worry'. Worry is often 
about events that have occurred in the past and cannot possibly be 
corrected A woman worries because her husband has died , or a man 
worries because he has lost money in an investment The remedy, as 
stated above, is to become so occuiued with making useful adjustments 
that there is no time left to worry' about events that are past. Only a 
child, either in age or intelhgence, cries because he cannot reach the 
moon 

The importance of correcting the habit of worrying cannot be 
overemphasized. It always leads to something worse. Unfortu- 
nately, the mental capacity of the worrier is limited, and he usually 

* Hicks, F. R., The Mental Health of Teachers, Peabody Contnbutions to 
Education, 1934. 
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needs help to correct his bad habit. The worrier should see a psychol- 
ogist, a psychiatrist, or a mental hygjenist of some sort, for assistance 
in substituting habits of adjusting to more sensible problems. Worry 
is senseless reaction to inappropriate problems. 

Negativism 

Children frequently develop patterns of anti-behavior. They 
refuse to do what they are told to do, just because they are told. They 
have formed habits of violating direction and advice regardless of the 
adjustive value of such beha\’ior This is called negahinsm and is a 
common characteristic of child behavior It is a child’s way of 
asserting his independence and protesting against adult control It is 
a crude way of proving to himself that he is independent and able to 
get along without the help of others. 

Studies show that negativism occurs most frequentlv in children 
at the age of three. I.evy and Tulchin' found in a study of a thousand 
children that the maximum frequency (30 per cent of all children) of 
completely negativistic children was between thirty and forty months 
of age. Tliis agrees wdth Ackerson’a study (quoted above) except 
that he found that negatiidsm increased again at age sixteen. 

Negativistic behavior is not serious in the child, but it too fre- 
quently appears on the adult level. The adult who is negativistic is, 
like the child, rebelling against his own feeling of mferionty. He 
objects to the advice of others, not because it is bad advice, but because 
it implies that he is inferior to the one who gives the advice In order 
to prov^e (to himself) that he is not inferior, he not only ignores 
the advice but acts in an opposite manner 

Such behavior is more popularly known as stubbornness It is 
supposed to be a characteristic of some of the lower animals The 
expressions, “stubborn asamule,” “buUhcadcd,” “contrary a.s a hog,’’ 
refer to this type of beliavior It is frequently emotional and seldom 
intelligent. 

Negativism in the adult is not limited to opposition to the advice 
of other individuals. It may be directed against social customs. 
Social nonconformity is an example of such behavior. Even criminal- 
ity may be an expression of negativism. I^aws and customs are often 
violated, not to effect an adjustment, but to enable some immature 
person to prove to himself that he is important. Individuals who 
have such negativistic behavior patterns are jealous of any limitations 
of personal freedom. If a custom or a law forbids an act of behavior, 

1 Levy, D. M., and Tulchin, 8. H The Renstanoe of Infants and Children, J 
Erp Ptvchel , 1923, 6, 804-322. 
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the negativistic person is not satisfied until he has performed the act. 
By prohibiting the use of intoxicants the Eighteenth Amendment 
caused many people who would never have tasted liquor to begin to 
patronize the bootlegger. Wartime price control was sabotaged by the 
black market, not because price regulation was wrong, but because 
there were so many negativistic people in our society. ‘ In other words, 
laws and customs are often violated, not because they are wrong and 
inappropriate, but because those who violate them are trying to prove 
to themselves that they are not weak and unimportant but stronger 
than society itself. 

Such behavior is not even partly satisfying. As a means of adjust- 
ment it IS a complete failure It does not relieve the tensions of a want, 
nor docs it relieve the feelings of personal inferiority. Negativism is a 
childish way of reacting to adjustment difficulties 

The remedy for negativistic habits, similar to that for all inadequate 
attempts at adjustment, maj' be stated as folloivs: 

1. Identify the negativistic habits. 

2 Identify the wants and difficulties that bring about the negativ- 
i.stic reaction patterns 

3 Lc'arn how to make complete adjustment to these wants by 

a. Modifying the want to fit the limitations of the wanter 
h. Practicing the methods suggested above (trial and error, 
and scientific method) for producing complete adjustment, 
until they become habits 

It is not necessaiy to break negativistic habits after the more 
adjustiv’e habits have been 1 •ncd. They were formed for want 
of better adjustments and vrili natuially drop out when the better 
methods are learned. Hov>‘f‘''»'T, they will continue to function in 
those situations that are not adequately and promptly relieved by 
the new'er habits. 


Regression 

Successful adjustment is enjoyable. It is a pleasure to satisfy 
wants Consequently, human beings attempt to enjoy such pleasure 
as often and as long as possible. Not to satisfy wants is annoying 
and produces organic tensions that are detrimental to health and 
happiness. It is natural to try to avoid such states as much as pos- 

' Being defeated in a senes of elections creates a feeling of infononty in some 
people that is not unhke that of the child "New deal'' policies were violently 
opposed, not on their merits, but to demonstrate that anti-forces were still power- 
ful. Such opposition is not constructive but destructive and negativistic 
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sible. When the enjoyment of successful adjustment is more limited 
and more seldom than usual, there is a temptation either to recall 
former adjustments and live them over again m memory, or to use the 
adjustment procedures over again that were successful on former 
occasions, whether they are now appropriate or not. This is called 
regression. The indmdual returns to states of former adjustment and 
attempts to experience them over again in memory, or he actually 
uses the methods that he found to be successful on former occasions. 

The old man who tells of the successful adjustments of his earlier 
years, or the woman who cries when her wants are thwarted, or the 
man who angrily strikes another who disagrees w iLli him, or the boy 
who is homesick when he goes away to college, or the woman who pre- 
tends she is ill when her husband refuses to buy her a new dres.s — these 
are examples of regression 

Ilarcild C. was a very successful college athlete. Because of tlii.s, hi.s pro- 
fessors made college especially easy for him. .\fter graduation he hecaine a 
road construction contractor, work he knew but little alniut lie failed at 
this and lost most of the money he had borrowed to got started He is now 
employed in a cheap pool hall and entertains everyone who will listen with 
stones of his college days. He ignores the present as much as possible because 
he IS unadjusted. He lives ovei and over his college days because he was then 
more enjoj'ably adjusted 

Regression explains most of the infantile liohavior of adults 
When they fac(‘ difhcult adju.straents, tliey .simply regms.s to forms of 
behavior that worked when they were children A.s judged by adult 
standard.s, this beha\'ior i.s completely nonadjustive. It is no better 
than negativism and worry. It does not reduce tensions of maladjust- 
ment, and it docs not lead to a state of happine.ss. 

Regression explains many of our inadequate social customs. We 
regress to more primitive method.s of adju.stments when we face diffi- 
cult adjustment problems W'ar is perhaps the best example of suchi 
regresinon. Many of our ritualistic customs are regres.su)n.s to infajitilc 
and primitive forms of behavior. Codes of morality, legal pnwedures, 
forms of religious worship, patterns of education, precedents of govern- 
ment, mores of property ownership, customs of human justice, all 
contain elements of primitive and infantile carry-over that now have 
little or no adju.stive value. To suggest that the scientific method 
be used in making some of these adjustments is to in^dte popular scorn 
and ostracism. 

Whether in the individual or in society, regression is a procedure 
tlwt leaves the adjustment problem unchanged Fortunately, regres- 
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eion is not usually harmful either to society or to the individual. It is 
just a waste of time as far as making an adjustment is concerned 

Tantrums 

The word emotion is used to designate two entirely different types 
of behavior — intense enjoyment and intense annoyance. (See 
Chap. Ill for further explanation of this distinction.) Intense enjoy- 
ment is not asually detrimental to personality development, but 
intense annoyance i.s The emotions of annoyance are anger and 
fear, in variou.s degrees and combination.s Psychologically, the great- 
est effect of the.se emotions is that they handicap the intelligence 
Behavior is unrestrained and without benefit of intellectual inhibi- 
tions. Pnmitive wants are dominant and cultural restrictions are 
ignored. In addition to the fact that annoying emotion interferes with 
adjustment, it is detriracntal to the boily mechanism It increases 
metabolic rate, interferes with digestion, steps up the production of 
blood sugar beyond that of actual need, increases muscular tension, 
and prepares the body for attack or flight whether or not either is 
justified. 

Some people form habits of emotional release instead of emotional 
restraint Whmi thev arc thwarted, they become very angry or very 
much afraid In either case, they behave like animals without 
intellect instead of like human beings with the power of intelligence 
If the emotional lelease is uiatively much greater than the restraint, 
the re.sul1.ing behavior i.s culled a tantrum It may take almost any 
form, but it i.s alwav.s characten^ed by lack of restraint 

Emotion is a physiological condition brought about by actionh 
of the autonomic nervous .sj'‘*cm and is not subject to voluntary 
control. Vtlien adequate stimulation brings about tlus condition, 
there is no waiy to avoid it. It just goes with being human. 

However, there are three iVs an intelligent person can make the 
best of his handicap of becoming emotional First, he can avoid 
the conditions that stimulate emotion If he is afraid of snakes, he 
can stay away from them If he becomes angry when others disagree 
with him, he can avoid aiguments. Second, he can recondition his 
emotional reaction to thi* significant conditions He can iearii to like 
snakes. lie can learn to argue without becoming angry With few 
exceptions, any emotion producing stimulation can be reconditioned 
Third, he can learn to act “like a gentleman” even when he is emo- 
tional. Gentlemen do not have tantrums, though they do become 
angry. 

Tantrum habitu are usually formed in homi'S where an adjustive 
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value is given to such behavior. To relieve a child’s tantrum a 
parent mil rescind a rule of discipline. Thus the child learns that if 
he can make the tantrum intense enough he will get what he wants. 

Georgie B. was a little three-year-old boy who frightened his mother into 
granting all his wishes. When she denied him anytliing, he would fling 
himself on the floor, become ngid, hold his breath, and gnt his teeth. One day 
the writer observed one of these episodes and quickly threw a glass of cold 
water in Georgie’s face. The tantrum was never rejieated. 

Childhood tantrums must never succeed if adult tantrum habits 
are to be avoided. 

HABITS THAT HAVE HARMFUL CONSEQUENCES 

The habits of adjustment that have been discussed so far in this 
chapter are those that w'e commonly see all around us. We possess 
some of them ourselves and we ob.serve others m our friends. They 
are not the most effective habits and wc try to correct them, but 
they are not harmful The rest of this chapter will be devoted to 
habits that lead to something worse. Psychoneuroscs and insanities 
(discussed in Chap AT II) arc often caused by habits tliat were intended 
to aid the individual in overcoming his difficulties and satisfjing his 
wants The habits discussed in this section not only fail to effect an 
adjustment but they increase the maladjustment. 

Phodi.vs 

A phobia is an intense, morbid, unreasonable, uncontrolled fear. 
Its origin is in the forgotten past and usually so unpleasant that it is 
remembered only with great effort. It is frequently aroused by some 
symbolic representation of the original primary stimulation. It is an 
unpleasant, maladjustive reaction to a usually harmless situation 
Peihaps a specific example will make its nature more clear. 

Miss B. bad a mouse-plus phobia. She was intensely afraid of both mice 
and basements, which she associated with mice. Her phobia was com- 
paratively mild because she could talk about it without visible evidence of 
her feeling or emotional panic. However, it was a nuisance. The sight of a 
mouse made her “weak and faint for an hour afterward,” and she had not 
l>een m her basement at home for seven years. She was tliirty-tw'O years old, 
pnncqial of a grade school, and thoroughly ashamed of her phobia. If she 
were at home alone, and the house was cold, she would go to bed rather than 
go to the basement to fix the furnace fire. 

The remedy for a phobia, like that for all other bad personality 
halnta, is diagnosia and re-education. What caused the phobia in tbc 
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first place? How can habits of adjustment be learned instead? To 
illustrate this personality reformation, let us return to the case of 
Miss B. 

Investigation revealed tliat Miss B.’s phobia originated from being play- 
fully frightened by her brother with a dead mouse when she was in the first 
grade. Other boys soon found that it was fun to chase her with mice, some- 
times real and aometimea pretended Fortunately, when she was ten years 
old her pin cuts moved to another town and the new schoolmates did not know 
about her fear. Uow'cver, the damage had already been done She had 
acquireil a phobia that was to last more tlian 20 years. The basement attach- 
ment seemed to have originated from seeing mice in the basement at vanous 
times 

The re-cducation procedure began with the basement First, the brother, 
who was now married and thoroughly ashamed of Ins childhood prank, made 
sure that Miss li.'s basement was cleared of mice Next, Mi.ss B went to the 
basement door and exfiencuced the phobia for one-half minute ecery day until 
it was “worn out” foi that location. She then stepped down a step and wore 
the phobia out there. This tcKik another week After .several months, she 
could stand before the futnace without expeiiencing the phobia Of course, 
she felt unea.sy but it w’as not the phobia 

She then began on the mouse phase of her phobia First, she read about 
mice and looked at pictures of them She learned about how white mice are 
used to advance medical knowledge She learned tliat mice never attack and 
never bite unless tliej' are caught and held. Next, she bought a white mouse 
and kept it as a pet, in a cage of course It was several weeks before she 
could feed it without experiencing the emotional panic However, her per- 
sistent efforts were rewarded, and she was finally able to take the mouse to 
school and show it to the chfi ’icn. Today, the phobia, is entirely gone 
although her feai of mice is still ‘ healthy ” 

There are many kinds of phobias and they have been given impres- 
sive names A fear of high u’ -ces is called acrophobia; of open places, 
agoraphobia; of closed places, claustrophobia; of darkness, nyc- 
tophobia; of crowds, ochlopliobia; of disease, pathophobia; of fire, 
pyrophobia; of poisoning, toxophobia; and of animals, zoophobia 
Whatever the nature of the phobia, it is a bad habit of attempted 
adjustment that loads to hat mful results. 1 1 should be corrected under 
the guidance of a mental hygiemst before it has done more serious psy- 
chological damage. 

Obsessions and Compulsions 

An obsession is a persistentlv recurring idea that may be recognized 
AS irrational but cannot be avoided, A compulsion, which results 
from an obsessioD, is a persistently recurring act that may be recog- 
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oLzed as irrational but cannot be avoided. For example, John Brown, 
of Harper’s Ferrj' fame, had the obsession that he was di\inely com- 
manded to free the slaves. This compelled him to tiy to seize the 
arsenal at Haiper's Ferry. Adolph Hitler was obsessed with the idea 
that he should rule the world. TMs compelled liim to ijerform acts 
that arc unparalleled in all history. 

Compulsions are usually called manias (not to be confused with 
manic conditions discussed in Chap. VlII). The compulsion to steal 
is kleptomania; the compulsion to start fires is pyromama; the com- 
pulsion to alcoholic indulgence is dipsomania; the compulsion to count 
everything, such a.s 8tep.s, is numcromania. 

Shakespeare gives us one of the most famous illustrations of a 
compulsion. After the murder of Duncan, Lady Macbeth is olises-sed 
with the idea that “the.se liands mil ne’er be clean ’’ Even in her 
slet'p she says, "Heie’s the smell of blood still: all the jjeifume.s of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little h.and '' 

The hand-wauslung compul.'^ion is a common symbolic cxiircssion 
of an ob^es^ion of guilt for some immoral or unconventional act 
Ma.sturbation by one who lielieve.s it to be wrong often leads to c.xces- 
sive band washing In fact, hand washmg is even found m religious 
rituals as symbolic of punfication. 

Obsessions and compulsions do not usually occur in those person- 
alities that have devolo{)cd the characteristic mentioni'd above- self- 
honesty. Kealrstic peojde srddom have ob.se>,Moi).s ’J'hiw lecognizc 
facts for their worth and check the timth of their ideas < llweasiona 
and corapulrtion.s do not neeesKanly indicate low intelligence, nor 
even the lack of education, but they usually do indicate the lack of 
roali.«ra and of self-honesty. 

Anxiety 

When Avorry is accomjAanied with a constant fear of impending 
disaster, a condition of anxictj' exists. Often worry becomes so 
intense that it arousc.s a state of fear. There is a continuous feeling of 
approaching doom and disaster. This is anxietj' It is one of the 
most harmful habits a person can form It is a trcmendou.s strain on 
the nervous system and cannot be endured for long. Either the difli- 
culties that interfere w ith want satisfaction must be eliminated, or one 
of two tragic results will follow — death or insanity. 

There are a number of characteristics of anxiety that make it 
easily identified. These may be listed as foUow's; 

1. I'here is a feeling of insecurity, of inadequacy, of personal 
inability to cope with a situation. 
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2. There is the continual presence of morbid fear, fear that is 
intense and debilitating. 

3. The object or condition of fear is in the future and intangible. 
It is some sort of imiiending doom 

4. There are resulting psychophysical tensions that interfere with 
digestion and even with sleep It is almost impossible to relax. The 
individual is hypersensitive and irritable. 

6. The difficulty that is at the base of these anxiety states may be 
either of the following; 

a. Real and recognized by others (Death is an example. 
However, healthj’ personalities do not worry' about 
inevitable difficulties ) 

h Imagined and not recognized by others (Personal ill- 
health is an example ) 

The remedy for an.Mefy states (sometimes called anxiety neuro.sis) 
IS twofold. Fiiwt, it is lu'tessary to remove the difficulty that inter- 
feres with satisfying the want invoK'ed Often this is not easy to 
determine (especially if the want is related to sex). Even the patient 
him.self docs not know exactly what his want is Sometimes it is 
easiei to nunov e th(‘ patient fi om the scene of tlie (hftieulty than it is to 
lemove the difficulty A vacation tup, or a visit, or a change of 
jobs, will often correct a bail anxiety state Second, it is import, ant 
foi the individual to be in good jiliysical health. Healthy people do 
not woiry easily, and when they do they .seldom carry it to a state of 
anxiety Good mental health and good physical health usually go 
together. 

The bad effects of anxiel>' cannot be overemphasized. As Wallin’ 
atate.s so eflectiveiv, “ Nen'™!-, anxiety inuv precipitate a vicious circle 
of disturbances, including hyT>'’racidity, which may lead to duodenal 
ulcer, and dvsjiepsia, which, in turn, may lead to gastric aloru (lack 
of tone) and dilation. Thcsi> lead to xisceioptosis fdownwanl displace- 
ment of the visceral organs), to intestinal stasis, to toxic absorption, to 
endocrine disorder, and back to nervous anxiety 

REPHbSSlOKR 

Society disapproves of the satisfaction of some human wants. In 
fact, it disapproves of having some wants at all. kor example, sex 
wants in unmarried people are regarded os indecent. Even in marned 
people tliey are often regarded as base and carnal, lliis is hkewise 

* Walhn, J E. W , Prr»onnhtv M aladpistnicnts and Mental Hygxeru, McGraw- 
Hill Book rompany, Inr , New "fork, 1935. 
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true of the want to wear clothing that is not in fashion. A college 
professor would be severely reprimanded if he should appear before hU 
class in a swimming suit, or even in slacks and sweatshirt. Conse- 
quently, when a person has wants of which society disapproves 
(especially regarding sex), he either represses them or keeps them 
secret. If he has been trained to “keep his mind clean,” he dares 
not have “levir’ wants even in secret. The other alternative is to 
repress them. 

The repression of a strong want does not eliminate it. The want 
for food, for example, might be ignored for a time, or called by another 
name, or even denied, but it docs not cease to exist for these reasons. 
It may var>’ in intcn.sity or even disappear for some other reason, 
but it is not eliminated by repression. 

To repress a socially disi\pproved want is renJly to diive it under 
cover It becomes known by another name and treated os another 
want Consequently it is not satisfied and tensions of inaladjustinent 
are not relieved Psychologically, a repressed want is much worse 
than the evil of admitting that it exists. 

The social taboo of many' wants tespeeially sex) has the prestige of 
religious approval. C’hildren are taught, not that these wants are 
merely' unconventional, but that they are forbidden by' God. Conse- 
quently, when the want arises there is a conflict between the want 
itself and the want to satisfy God. This becomes a major psychologi- 
cal problem The individual now has two oppo.sing wants — the 
imconventional or “evil ” want, and the want to act in accordance with 
his training, wliich be now calls his “conscience.” The stronger 
the wants are, the greater the conflict and the greater the state of 
maladjustment 

It IS alway'S difficult to bring a conflict between a repressed want 
and a strong conscience out into the open. The reason is that the 
individual has unconsciously' tried to pull a fast one on hirasedf. He 
has tried to satisfy' )x>th wants without appearing to do so. The 
“exil” want has been changed and replaced by more decent ones. He 
has deceived himself into believing that the evil want no longer exists. 
Consequently, the individual himself does not know what wants are 
involved in a conflict. 

Mary' R. was a school teacher who was becoming worried and nervous 
because “hfe was slipping by so fast.” She took a summer course m mental 
hygiene and wa.s required to write a paper analyzing some problem of adjust- 
ment. She analyzed her own sex adjustment and stated the following facts 
as significant. 

She was tauglit by her mother that sex was evil and interest in it should bo 
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repressed. “Nice little girls do not even think of sex.” Consequently, she 
never masturbated, never listened to sex discussions even in college, and never 
was interested in boys except on an mtellectual basis as fellow students. 
As a school teauiher, she ignored sex but now wonders if sex has ignored her. 
She was shockeil to learn from her textbook in mental hygiene that sex is a 
physiological di ive and no more evil than hunger if it is satisfied in an approved 
manner. She realized now that her own sex wants have been entirely repressed 
by the idea that they were evil. 

The recognition and fairly detailed description of her problem was as far 
a.s her analysis went, at least in the pajier submitted in class 

A prominent procedure of diagnosing personality conflicts is called 
■p<-ijchoanalyiiis. It liaa changed somewhat since Freud originated it 
about the close of the last century, but it is still too complicated to 
attempt to explain here ‘ 


Fantasy 

Planning is a process of ima.gining how a proposed adjustment will 
work out ’IN hen it is tried It is a preparatoo' step to further adjust- 
ment. Daydreaming is a process of imagining that an adjustment has 
already been made. It is an end in itself and docs not lead to further 
adjustment Fanta.sy is a process of imagination that has nothing o 
do nith adjustment at all. It is an end lu it-.^ f In 
means of c.scape from the thought of disagreeable 
1 1 w not a substitute for adjustment, as axe davdreams , , t is u 
for life itself A n orld of fantasy is substit ut eii for a n orld of reality 
iZltXL escape from a real world with all its limitations to a world 

where there are no limitations Hplimion and 

Fantasy i. dangeroua it » !»>» <.». styp " 

talluciaafon. EyaggoraU^d >magcn- may 

arc heard or yWons are do »ot ey«t Imwo d be n.a 

accepted ^ true the agreed 

.„r,d rvith the world ot ,«lity. ““41te LLv .. 

illness is discussed more fully m Chap \ ^ ^ 

osoally a„ iadie.tion that a aenooa who per- 

The individual may picture Jtd and is 

forms mighty deeds of valor, acquires the things he most desire , ^ ^ ^ 

> Brief explaoaUons of psychoanalysis Mifflm Company, 

Shaffer’s book, The Psyrkdogy of V,^,anu'y, Cambridge University 

Boston, 1936, or B Hart’s 

IW. London, 1920. or R S. ^ 

C hap 6, 'rhe Ronald Press Company, Nc 
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acclaimed by all his acquaintances. However, this is more frequently 
on the level of a compensation daydream and not as serious as other 
types of fantasy. 

The suffering-hero type of fantasy pictures the individual as a 
victim of discrimination, abuse, and mistreatment. He imagines that 
others are plotting against him and planning to harm liim. Even 
nature is unjust and unfair to him. He is an innocent victim of 
enemies and conditions. Actually there b no factual basis for such 
fantasy at all. 

The moat frequent tj-pe of fantasy is a sort of a rev^erie that runs on 
and on in a storybook fashion. The individual himself is the leading 
character. His experiences arc cnjoj'able and exciting. Thus, he is 
able to escape from real life into a more enjoyable life of fantasy ‘ 

The remedy for fantasy is to establish the characteristics of good 
mental health mentioned earlier in this chapter. No one v^ants to 
escape from the real world to a world of fantasy unless the real world 
is becoming intolerable. The person who spends his time in fantasy 
needs help in making his real world adjustments. Then, an occasional 
flight into fantasy will do him no harm. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has briefly reviewed one of the most important 
fields of applied psychology No one ever forms such adequate 
habit.s of adjustment that there i.s no need for irapio\'cment. Mental 
hygiene can profitably be used by everj'one No othei phase of jisy- 
chology is applicable to so many people as is mental hygiene 

Habits that produce adequate adjustments were reviewed briefly 
It was recommended that e&sy and less important adjustments be 
effected by trial and error and that more difficult adjustments be 
made by the scientific method. Many of the characteristics of go<xl 
mental health were mentioned 

Then, habits that are only partly effective were discussed. These 
are habits of compensation (such as daydreaming, identification, 
overemphasis, dclmquency, sublimation), habits of rationalization, 
and habits of evasion. We all make partial adjustments by these 
methods, but if we are w'cll adjusted we do not use them habitually 
when other methods would be more appropriate. 

The habits that produce no adjustment are worry, negativism, 

‘ If he can record his fantasies in writing, he may be able to market it as liter- 
ature More than one novel has been a by-product of an unhealthy mental con- 
dition Thus an attempt to escape adjustment may lead to adjustment. 
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regression, and emotional tantrums. They do not relieve the tensions 
of maladjustment, and they produce no satisfaction. 

Five categories of harmful adjustment habits were discussed 
They all lead to psychoneuroses and more serious maladjustments. 
Phobias, obsessions, an.xieties, repressions, and fantasies arc all habits 
to be avoided. They increase the state of maladjustment and lead to 
some of the abnormal conditions discussed in Chap. VIII. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF NUTRITION, DRUGS 
ALCOHOL, AND TOBACCO* 


Nutrition 

Physiological and Psychological Bases of Appetite 
Effects of Restriction of Food Esseutiala 
Drugs 

Benzedrine Sulfate 
Coffee, Tea, Cocoa 
Metrazol and Insulin 
The Barbiturates 
Pheuobarbital 
Sodium .Amytal 
The Bromides 
Dilantin Sodium 
Opium, Morphine, Hcrom 
Cocaine 
Marijuana 
Alcohol 

Physiological Background of Effects 
Absorption 
Distribution 
Eliinination 
Effects of Mcohol 
Sensory Functioning 
Motor Functioning and Coordination 
Intellectual Functioning 
Genera! Effects. 

The Alcoholic Disorders 
Acute Alcoholism 
Chronic Alcoholism 
Tohac’c c) 

The behavior of a human being xs determined not only by sucli 
factors as heredity, stage of maturation, present constitution, and 
environmental experiences, but also by the substances he consumes to 
proride nourishment for his body, or to give him relief from worry, 
pain, or sler'plessness, or simply to give him pleasure. 

RUTRITIOn 

Frequently the substances consumed for nourishment are inadt'- 
quatc for the needs of the individual, and alterations in health and 
‘ This chapter was written by Erma T. Wheeler, instructor in psychology at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
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behavior occur. Either insufficient food or food of poor quality may 
affect general efficiency. In fact, all processes occurring in normal 
functioning including mental, physical, and emotional, are dependent 
upon the nutrition of the paits of the body involved in producing the 
behavior. 

The two chief purposes of food are to maintain the chemical struc- 
ture of the body and to supply it with energy for the body's work. 
Dictaiy problems are concerned chiefly with these two functions 
Accordingly, diet is considered in terms of the number of calories 
required per day and in terms of its dndsion into protein, fat, carbohy- 
drate, minerals, water, vitamins, etc. Either or both of these two 
requirements may not l>e fulfilled; i.e , calorie intake may be too high or 
too low, or one or more of the food elements may be lacking oi be 
present in unfavorable proportions to the other elements. A proper 
ratio lietween calories and vitamins, for example, must be maintained; 
vitamin intake must not be too low in proportion to caloric mtake 

Physiological and Psychological Bases of .\ppeiite 

From experimental studies we can definitely conclude that there 
is a basic hunger for certain essential food elements in ccitain definite 
proportions Davis* demonstrated that young children usually 
select an assortment of foods such as is required to meet their bodily 
needs. Presented with an array of foods each dav, even though they 
may choose only one food and eat it exclusiiely foi a time preference 
will eventually shift to another food so that m the end a balanced diet, 
is obtained Richter’ demonstrated that rats will likev isc select a 
correct diet. Presented with several dishes of food, in each of which 
is one food such as fat or sugar, a rat will eat from each d]-.!! an amount 
that is about right for his normal functioning 

The growing child needs leiativcly more food suitable for mainte- 
nance and construction of tissues than does the adult, and since he 
e.xpends energj' more rapidly he needs relatively more foods yielding 
energy. The daily needs increase from infancy to around the four- 
teenth or fifteenth year for girls and to the sixteenth 3'ear or later for 
boys. 

Abnormalities of appetite may occur so that food intake is too high 
or too low. When appetite and food consumption are too high for 
body needs, we may be dealing with endocrine dysfunction, with com- 

* Davis, C. M , Self-selection Diet by Newly Weaned Infants, Amer J. Du 
ChM, 1928, *«, 661-679 

• Richter, C. P., Physological Psychology. Annu. Rtv Physiol , 1942, 4, 561- 
574. 
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pensation for loneliness or feelings of inseourity, with boredom, or 
simply with habit. An example of the probable combination of two 
of these suggested factors occurs in women after menopause. At 
tliis period of life endocrine changes bring about a reduction in metabo- 
lism that, coupled with a reduction in physical activity, results in 
lower food requirements. If former eating habits are maintained, 
obesity may occur. In many instances the change m apjiearance is 
accompanied by unhappiness over the loss of physical attractiveness. 
In children Bruch* has found that overeating and obesity may be the 
child’s way of compensating for feel’mgs of insccunty concerning 
the love of Ms parents or for feelings of insecurity in general. Treat- 
ment of obesity with endoenne therapy in cases such as these fails to 
bnng about a change since the difficulty rests upon a psychological 
basis. 

WTien appetite and food consumption are too low, some of the pos- 
sible causc..s are ph}'sical dysfunction, mental illness, poverty, ignorance 
of proper food requirements, or habit On restriction of food intake, 
and especially on vitamin restriction, the bulk of experimental work has 
been done with animal subjects. In using human subjects, difficulties 
are encountered in attempting to control other variables that might 
affect results Also it is dangerous to induce extreme degrees of food 
deficiency in human beings. 

ErrECTs of Restriction of Food Essentials 

The effect of jioor diet on human subjects was studied by Seymour 
and WTutaker ’ ^’he8e experimenters used 50 undcrjinvileged children 
of six and one-half years of age, dividing them into an exyicrimental 
and a control group, each ha^^^lg the same average intelligence The 
experimental group was given a noun.shmg breakfiist at school wMle 
the control group continued to eat their u.siial madequaU* breakfast 
at home. Both groups were taught in the same class over an 8-w'eek 
period. The experimental group .showed 7 to 10 per cent more gain 
in English and arithmetic than did the control group; they also did 
better on standard tests. Differences became apparent the tenth day 
of the experiment and subsided 1 week after the breakfasts were 
discontinued. Before drawing the conclusion that a deprived diet 
results in inferior achievement, one would have to speculate on the 

* Bruch, H., Obeedty in Childhood; III. Phyaologio and Psychologic Aspect* 
of Food Intake of Obese Children, Amer. J Du Child., 1940, 69, 739-781 ; Bruch, 
H., Obesity in Childhood and Endocrine Treatment, J. Pedtal., 1941, 18, 3d-66 

’ Seymour, A. H , and Whitaker, J. E., An Experiment on Nutrition, Oceup 
Ptyched 1038, 12, 216-223. 
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possibility that the experimental group may have felt more cooperative 
in the school situation as a result of the excellent breakfast provided at 
school, while the control group may have felt neglected and uncoopera- 
tive. This example will illustrate the difficulty of controlling variables 
that may enter into the results when using human subjects. 

When food essentials are restricted from the rat's diet, it shows a 
craving for them (Richter*). If some food element, such as sugar, is 
removed from the <liet and the rat is presented with dishes containing 
the restricted element and other foods, it wdll then select the needed 
food first. In the case of ■v'itamins, deficiency of \dtamins A and D does 
not seem to be accompaiued by specific vitamin hunger. Wilder* 
demonstrated that rat.s <lepnved of these vitamins gave no evidence 
of preferring foods coiitaming them But with \'itaniin B, or its 
factors, deprivation resulted m a definite and a\'id hunger for food 
containing the missing \’itamui B component This beha\’ior is 
especially mteresting when we consider the fact that vitamin B depri- 
vation results in loss of apjietitc for other foods. 

Because of the effects of the vitamin B group on the nervous sj^stem 
and iMihavior, research on the restriction of this vitamin is of particular 
interest to us U.sing lats as subjects, Patton, Karn, and King* found 
that vitamin Bi deficiency and inanition are important factors in 
mcrca.sing the susceptibility of rats to convulsive seizures induced by 
high-pitched sounds. B'ickens* and Biel found that animals deficient 
m vitamin B were significantly slower in learning a conditioned ej'ehd 
response than were rats on nonnal diet. 

In human beings O’Shea and Elsom* found a decline in scores on the 
Porteus maze teat, m forty-three- to sixty-fiie-y ear-old women on a 
diet kept low in vitajniu B for 62 to 98 days and an increase in scores 
after vitamin B was arlnUhistered. Scores in general intelligence, 

’ Op. cit. 

* Wilder, r E., Selection of Rachitic arid Antirachitic Diets in the Rat, J 
Comp. Pfprhol , 193fl, 24, MT-ST? 

* Patton, R A , The Effect of Vitamins on Convulsive Seizures in Rata Sub- 
jected to Auditorv Stimulation. J. Comp. Ptychol , 1941, 31, 215-221, Patton, R 
A , and Karn, II. W , Abnormal Behavior in Rats Subjected to Repeated .Auditory 
Stimulation, J. Comp, Psychol , 1941, 31, 43—46, Patton, R A , Karn, li W., and 
King, C. C , Studies on Nutntional Basis of Abnormal Behavior in Albino Rats, 
J Comp. Psychol , 1941, 32, 543-550. 

* Wickens, D D , and Biel, VV. C , The Effects of Vitamin Bi Deficiency on 
the Conditioning of the Eyelid Uesponse in the Rat, Psychol Bull , 1940, 87, 478 

‘ O’Shea, H E , and Elsom, K 0.. Studies of B Vitamins m the Human Sub- 
ject; IV. Mental Changes in Experimental Deficiency, Am«r. J Med. Set , 1942, 
203. 388-387 
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reasoning, and speed of eye-hand coordination did not decline. These 
investigators conclude that foresight and judgment are unpaired by 
\'itamin B deficiency. The use of only four subjects should cause us to 
withhold judgment until more experimental work has been done on a 
larger and younger group. Four other subjects studied by Williams* 
and his collaborators showed reduction in capacity for wmrk when 
maintained on a low vitamin Bi diet for 10 to 14 weeks. 

The most striking findings of vitamin B effects on behavior result 
from clinical observations. Williams* and his collaborators restricted 
the \dtamin B (thiamin) intake of 11 women institutionalized for 
mental disorder but showing no symptoms of emotional in.stahditj' at 
the time the experiment was started These subjects were rest noted to 
45 mg daily, an amount onlj’’ slightly, if any, below the average 
American diet In G to 8 weeks the subjects became quarrelsome, 
uncooperative, moodv, irritable, fearful, and depressed. With restora- 
tion of proper \utamin B balance, these symptoms disappeared. 

An even more striking example of mental disturbance resulting 
from the effect of nutritional deficiency is seen in pidlagra, in which 
disease the skin, gastrointestinal tract, and nenmus system arc affected. 
The patient is nervous, weak, and depressed and may be confused, 
hallucinated, disoriented, and delirious Tremors and rigidity of the 
body occur. If such cases are given prompt and intensive treatment 
including a balanced diet, they usually recover; if untreated, they will 
likely become insane A poorly nourislied brain and nervous system 
does not function any better than does a poorly nourished muscular 
sj'stera. 

In studies on vitamin A, it has been found that deficiency of this 
vitamin is one of the factors that may produce night blindness in 
human subjects, since it is needed in the rcsynthcsization of the visual 
purjile of the retina nece.ssar>' in adapting the eyes to faint illumination. 
This is £m important factor in night driving. We sliall have occasion to 
refer to this effect again in our discu.ssion of alcohol. 

It is probable that a sufficient intake of all vitamins — A, B complex, 
C, D, E. and K — is easential to proper functioning of the human organ- 
ism although in studies so far conducted vitamin K has not been found 
to be related to behavior. 

' Williams, R D , Mason, 11. L , Wilder, R. M , and Smith, B F., Obacrvationa 
in Induced iinanune (Vitamine Bi) Deficiency in Man, Arch. InUm. Med., 1940, 
66, 785-790. 

* Williams, R. D,, Mason, H. L , Wilder, R. M., and Smith, B. F., Induced 
Thiamine (Bi) Deficiency and the Thiamine Requirement of Man: Further 
Observations, Arch Intern. Med., 1942, 66 , 721 
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Due to limitations in space it is possible to cover only briefly a few 
of the studies on some of the food elements and some of their influences 
on behavior. We can conclude even from this limited survey that we 
find not only a craving for certain elements of diet when they are 
lacking but also a resulting disturbance of physical, emotional, and 
mental beliavior. 

It has become evident that inadequate diets are fairly common. 
As a result an estimated one-third of the population have nutritional 
difficulties of one sort or another in varying degrees Refinement of 
foods, of which decortication of cereals is one example, has contributed 
to this situation. Our forefathers, who consumed their food in its 
form fresh from the garden, were, in this respect, fortunate 

'rhcrc are other conditions that may result in inadequate diet 
besides the quality and quantitj' of food. Alcoholism, or infections 
such as tuberculosis and syphilis, reduce the individual’s ability to 
utilize his foods. Organic defects in the body systems or organs, 
directly or indirectly concerned with nutrition, may induce a similar 
result Voluntary restrictions of food intake, without medical super- 
vision, in order to reduce weight, may result in dangerous elimination 
of essentials from the diet. 

The claims of faddists that consumption of a certain food, such 
as meat, may result in a certain temperament, such as a pugnacious 
one, are entirely without substantiation either by experimental studies 
or by clinical observation. But the general nutritional state of the 
organism or deprivation of an essential food element may definitely 
cause change in behavior. 

DRUGS 

Drugs, or the exoginouir toxins, furnish one of the best examples 
of the influence upon his mental life and behanor of substances con- 
sumed by the human organism. These substances enter the blood 
stream and tissue juices so that cell environment is changed. Nerve- 
cell activity may be disrupted, altered, or blocked, wnth resulting 
changes in mental, emotional, and physical behavior. 

Even in ancient times the primitive peoples sought pleasure and 
relief from the stresses of life by indulging in some form of intoxicant. 
Each culture, it seems, has discovered some substance that serves 
the purpose. The Asiatics have used opium or a drug called “hash- 
ish,” which they obtain from Indian hemp, while the Northern Euro- 
peans and Americans have resorted to ethyl alcohol. 

Prescribed by the physician in dosages carefully regulated to the 
Heeds of a particular individual, drugs have been a boon to man- 
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kind. Taken in dosages too large for a particular individual, or taken 
at all in the case of the highly susceptible person, they become violent 
poisons. It is for this effect that we use the word “intoxication,” 
which means a state of being poisoned. Further, if drugs are taken 
habitually and inadvisably, they may cause serious physical and 
mental disorders. One of the major threats in the whole drug problem 
lies in the fact that certain of the drugs are habit-forming and so lead 
to addiction. If drugs did not have this habit-forming property, it is 
probable that the resulting disorders would be few 

M^lny have fallen into addiction \vilhout full realization that they 
were doing so. Often the drug has been used legitimately by a 
physician's prescription for relief of pain, nervousness, or sleeplessness. 
At a moment of stress the patient recalls the relief once found in the 
use of the drug and resorts to it again Some fall into addiction a.s 
a result of experimental use or upon the advuce of others. Hall’ found 
in his study of 37 women addicts that 22 had started use upon the 
advice of friends, 13 upon the experience first obtained by physician's 
prescriptions, and 2 had first used the drug on their own initiative 
Once addiction has occurred, withdrawal effects are so intolerable that 
the patient is unable to break off The commonest of thc.se discom- 
forts are restlessness, sleeplessness, intolerable nervousness, muscular 
weakness, aches, pains, and nausea. 

An explanation of wh}’’ certain people become addicts is still 
lacking. A possible clue lies In the fact that the same drug .afTects 
different people in different ways, both m rcsi>cct to tiic amount that 
can be taken and in re.spcct to the reaction to a specific amount. With 
the commonly used bromidc.s, some individuals liecoine sleepy with 10 
grains. Others show no effect at all from that amount, while still 
others are so poisoned that they develop a severe rash. The basis of 
tolerance for drugs must have a physiological explanation, and the man 
who has a tolerance or builds up a tolerance for increa-singly large 
doses is obviously in more danger of becoming an addict than one who 
is too narcotized or too stimulated by a small dose to need more 
Individual differences in tolerance to drugs make it difficult to 
make a statement as to the effect of any drug upon a specific individual. 
A dosage that has slowed down the general behavior of most individuals 
may have no effect at all on some other individual and excite still 
another. Further, 10 grains of a specific drug have produced certain 
effects upon the members of a group of experimental subjects while 
* Hall, M. E , McBtftl and Physical Efficiency of Women Drug Addicts, J 
Atmorm. Soc. Ptychol., 1938, 88 , 332-348. 
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20 grains of the same drug have drastically altered or even reversed 
those effects. 

Still further variations in drug effects due to individual differences 
are found in the fact that some persons develop psychoses as a result of 
addiction, such as the delirium tremens from alcohol, while others do 
not. Although no one seems to be immune from the drunkenness of a 
toxic dose, not all alcohol addicts develop alcoholic mental disorders. 
The same maj"^ be said of the effect of such drugs as opium. 

Further, it does not even require habitual use of drugs to disturb 
the mental integrity of persons with less stable nervous systems. They 
may be thrown into severe disorder by ingestion of certain drugs. 
Alcoholic intoxication, for instance, may produce cerebral edema (wet 
brain), which in the normal, healthy indmdual may have no great 
significance but which m the epileptic, already affected with cerebral 
dysrhythmia, may be the basis of an epileptic seizure. Alcohol is 
contraindicated in epilepsy, yet the epileptic in most cases responds 
favorably to phenobarbital or delantm sodium properly prescribed. 

As a consequence of the complexity of the factors involved, in 
evaluating drug effects conclusions must always be carefully qualified 
in terms of other factors that may have determined the results licsides 
the drug itself. Size and concentration of dose, acquired and individ- 
ual tolerance, condition of the subject, ingestion of foods, liquids, and 
other substances, body weight, age, amount of exercise and sleep, and 
even the knowledge that he has taken a drug, all may be as important 
m evaluating results as the nature of the drug itself. These variables 
must be kept in mind as we retdew the experimental and clinical 
findings 

Due to more drastic drug legislation most of the drugs that alter 
behavior have become difficult for the layman to obtain. Several 
drugs t hat are easy to secure because society show's eithei partial or no 
disapproval of their use are caffeine, a.s found in coffee and tea, nicotine 
as found in tobacco, and ethyl alcohol, as found in alcoholic beverages. 
Due to the widespread use and important effects of the last-named tw'o, 
they will be discussed as separate topics. 

Bex’zedrike Sulfate (.A.mpetamine Sulfate) 

In its effect, benzedrine resembles epinephrine, a substance pro- 
duced by the suprarenal gland of the body, except that benzedrine has 
greater ability to stimulate the higher centers, particularly the cortex, 
and does not dilate the blood vessels. In fact peripheral blood vessels 
are constricted. In other respects it shares with epinephrine and 
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ephedrine the ability to stimulate effector organs. Blood pressure is 
elevated, the pupils dilated, the heart muscle stimulated as are also the 
cerebrospinal axis and especially the brain stem and cortex. 

In fact benzedrine has the most potent action on the central 
nervous system of all the drugs that are capable of stimulating or 
inhibiting sympathetic nerves. For that reason it is a useful drug 
in the treatment of narcolepsy, a strange disorder that causes the 
individual to fall asleep suddenl}', even while he is ivorking, driving, 
or indulging in other activities. It lightens anesthesia and has been 
used to sliorten the pieriod of postoperative unconsciousness Com- 
bmed with other measures it has been used in lessening the depression 
produced by hypnotics (slceji-producmg drugs ) Rcifenstein and 
Davidoff,’ for instance, found that the anesthesia produced by 5 g. 
sodium am^dal, injected intravenously, was aboli.shcd by 10 to 30 mg 
iM'nzedrine likewise injected. In alcoholic addiction it sometimes 
assists the patient in abstaining from alcohol It lias been employed as 
a stimulant m acute alcoholic stuixir and in the treatment of alcoholic 
psycho-scs, as well as in some fatigue and depressn e .states. 

Not only from the clinical field do wc obtain evidence that lien- 
zednne is a powerful stimulant of the central nervous system, but 
also from numerous experimental studies of both psvchic and jiLysical 
effects. These effects dej>end upon the dose administeri'd and upon 
the mental state and personality of the patient The mam result.s 
obtained after oral dosage of 10 to 30 mg of the drug are temporary' 
increase in efficiency, confidence, alertness and willingDes.s, an eleva- 
tion of mood with elation, les.s(.'umg of fatigue, increased motor and 
speech activity, increased abihty to concentrate, sUa-plessness and 
irritability. The effects are not always as described in all people 
Agitation, delirium, depression, and fatigue may be the result m some 
individuals — in other words, a seveie exaggeration or a reversal of 
effects. Larger doses or continued dosages are followed by fatigue 
and depression. 

Studying the effects of benzedrine in a controlled situation, Carl 
and Turner* used 143 adults as subjects dividing them into four gioups 
according to size of dosage Lactose was msed as a control dose and 
as the two substances are identical in appearance, the subjects did not 
know which was being used or in what dosage, although they knew 

' Rcifenstein, E. C., and Davidoff, E, Intravenous Bensodnue Sulfate aa an 
Aatagomst to Intravenous Soluble Amytal, Proc. Soc. Exper. Btoi. <£ Med., 193S, 
8 , 181-184. 

• Carl, O. P , and Turner, W. D., The Effects of Benzedrine Sulfate on Per- 
formance in a Psychometric Examination, J Peychal., 1939, 8 , 108-216. 
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the nature of the experiment. Comprehensive psychometric exami- 
nations and devices for estimating changes in feeling, mood, and atti- 
tude were employed. The results indicate that the benzedrine groups 
showed higher efficiency at the end of 4 hours in most tjT>es of work 
calling for mental effort and psychomotor output. This effect was 
not due to an increase in mental ability V)ut to a more favorable mood 
toward tasks calling for persistence, alertness, and freedom from 
fatigue. Although the above result was secured with moderate 
(10 mg.) dosage, heav>' dosage (10 to 20 mg ) produced retardation. 

Since benzedrine is a cerebral stimulant many investigators have 
explored the possibility of an increase in intelligence test scores 
under benzedrine medication. Although that result was obtained by 
some investigators, in no case w'as it demonstrated that the differences 
obtained between the nondrug control group, and the experimental 
benzednne group were significant. Barmack* administered the Otis 
Self- Administering Teats of Mental Ability (higher form) to 42 college 
students using 10 mg benzedrine sulfate and placebo as a control dose. 
Benzedrine was found to be without favorable effect upon the Otis 
scores. This dnig has been used m many studies upon problem chil- 
dren, and favorable effects upon behavior have been noted. These 
changes were in a subdued emotional behavior and better school 
performance. 

In general, benzedrine in small doses exerts a favorable effect on 
psychologcal functions. Individuals, however, varj’ in their reaction 
to the drug and even small doses may eUcit alarming symptoms in 
some persons due to idiosvmcracy There i.s danger of drawing too 
heavily upon physical reserves without the warmng of fatigue in using 
tills drug. 

Coffee, Te.\, .vnd Cocoa (Caffeine, Theophylline, and 
Theobromine) 

Caffeine, theophylline, and theobromine arc drugs that are similar 
in chemical constitution and action although they differ greatly in 
the intensity of their effect on various structures Table 85 presents 
their relative potencies as debcrihcd by Goodman and Gillman.* 
These drugs are found in a large number of plants widely distributed 
throughout the w’orld. Wherever the plants grow it is interesting to 
note that the natives have brewed them for a beverage. Coffee and 

* Barm&ck, J. E , The Effect of Beniedrine Sulfate upon the Report of Boredom 
and Other Factors, J. Piychd., 1933, 6, 125-133. 

’ Goodman, L., and Gilman, A , The Pharmxuxlogical Baaie of Therapeufiee, 
p. 276, The Macmillan Company, Now York, 1944 
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the cola drinks containing caffeine, tea containing both caffeine and 
theophylline, and cocoa containing theobromine are M’idely used today. 

According to an early legend, shepherds observed that goats that 
had eaten of the coffee berrj' did not rest but gamboled and frisked 
about all night A prior, who wished to stay awake to pray, instructed 
the shepherds to bring him the berries so that he might make a brew for 
his own use, and so came the discovery of coffee. From such old tales 


Table 85 — Relative Potencies of Caffeine, Theophtlline, and 

TliEOBROUINEt 


Drug 1 

Central j 
nen’oiis 

1 

pvstcfn 

1 

Respira- 
tory stim- 
ulation 

1 

Diureaia 

Coro- 
nary stim- 
ulation 

1 

Cardiac 
stirnulfl- i 
tion 

i 

Skeletal 

muscle 

stimula- 

tion 

Caffeine 

1 * 

i 1 

3 

3 

i 3 

2 

Theophylline 

1 2 

2 

1 

1 


3 

Theobromine 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

! ^ i 

1 


• l^mosl potent 

t From Gooiiiiian, L. and Giln.an, Th* }*harmatoloi;\eal of Th*rapntt\et, p 275, TU# 

MficmUt&n Company, Kew Vorlt, 1944. 


as this we can infer that the stimulating nature of the drugs has long 
been known. 

A cup of coffee contains about 1 grains of caffeine while tea con- 
tains only slightly leas, if any, of the active agent w hen brew ed There 
is little doubt tliat these beverages are often consumed for their 
stimulating effect even thougli most drinkers arc unaware of the stimu- 
lation This property probably forms the basis of their popularity and 
results in a true, though usually harinleas, addiction. Here, as with 
other drugs, the degree to which the individual is stimulated depends 
upon personal tolerance. For most people, one cup of coffee has 
negligible effects, but there are some rare cascis in which results border- 
ing on the toxic are caust'd by tlus amount including insomnia, restless- 
ness, and excitement. In some persons I or more grams may produce 
delirium. The fatal oral dose is estimated to be 10 g , although no 
deaths have been reported from this cause. 

Hollmgworth’s' study of caffeine effects on psychological functions 
has withstood the test of subsequent research, which uniformly shows 
this drug to shorten reaction time. Although experiments have 
reported it to exert rather conflicting effects on mental functioning, 

‘ HoUingworth, H L , The Influence of Caffeine on Mental and Motor Effi- 
eiency, Arch. Ptychol , N. Y , 1912, No. 22, 
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the general effect seema to be in the direction of a slight increase in 
eflBciency. 

Thornton, Hoick, and Smith* compared the effect of caffeine and 
benzedrine on certain psychomotor tasks — three reaction-time tests, 
three tapping tests, hand grip, maintained liand grip, and a steadiness 
test A control dose of lactose was used. Three subjects were given 
35, 24, and 34 experimental sessions. All made better average scores 
on benzedrine days than on lactose days. The difference between 
benzedrine and lactose in favor of benzedrine w'as greatest for steadi- 
ness and maintained hand grip, and least for reaction time. Caffeine 
scores were better than lactose scores for all tests except steadiness and 
one reaction-time result The effects of benzedrine and caffeine were 
in opposite directions on bteadmes.s, benzedrine increasing it, caffeine 
decrea.sing it. But the effects vaiied with the subject and the task. 

A further effect is reported by Kravkov* who found that caffeine 
increases the sensitunty of the eve to red-orange and to green colors, the 
effect beginning 20 minutes after ingestion and lasting over 40 minutes. 

In geneial, eoffee, tea, and cocoa are stimulants, causing reaction 
time to .shorten, mental efficiency to increase shghtlj' with moderate 
dosages, steadines.s to decline, and the eye to become more sensitive 
to red-orange and to green. Once again, there is danger of draM ing on 
physical reserves uilhout the warning of fatigue when using the.se 
drugs. 

Meth.^zol .v.vd I.vsuun 

These drugs have been used extensively in the treatment of mental 
disorders. They are discussed m Chap. Vlll. 

The B.\nniTi'R\TK.s (B.\hbital or yEROx.AL, Phexob.\iibit.\l 
OK Lumixal, Sowom Amatae, Pentothal, etc.) 

The barbiturates compos© an important group of eentral-nen'ous- 
system depressants and hai'c been in "wide use both by physician’s 
prescriptions and by self-dosage. 

The major use of these drugs is for their calming, or sedative, 
and their slcop-pro<lucing, or hypnotic, effect. Anj’ degree of depres- 
sion from light sedation to deep coma may be obtained from the 
barbiturates. They are employed to reduce nervousness, depress the 
motor cortex and so inhibit convulsions, induce a refreshing sleep, and 

* Thornton, G R„ Hoick, H G , and Smith, E L , The Effect of Benzedrine 
and Caffeine upon Performance in Certain Psychomotor Tasks, J. Abnorm. Soc 
1939, S4, 96-113. 

’ Kravkov, S. V., The Effect of Caffeine on Color Sensitivity, Veatn. Oftal. 1939, 
14. 61-63. 
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bring about a complete or partial aneethesia. The intensity of their 
action depends upon the barbiturate selected, the dose, the manner of 
administration, and the idiosymcracy of the subject. The sedative 
dose is about one-third orlessof the hypnotic dose. About IStimesthe 
oral hypnotic dose usually depresses the respiratorj' center sufficiently 
to cause death. Death fmm ordinary thera^Kiutic doses is unknowm 
except in rare cases with complicating circumstances. In between the 
hypnotic and fatal dose intoxication may occur, witli excitement, 
delirium and hallucinations, followed by lethargy, deep sleep, or coma. 

Idiosxmcracy to the barbiturates usually shows itself in the form 
of a hangover, excitement, or pain. In some individuals these drugs 
always cause excitement instead of sedation, and the individual appears 
inebriated. Acquired idiosjucracy consists of reaction of jui allergic 
nature such as skin i-cactions All of the barbiturates have the same 
general depressant effect upon the cerebro.spiiial axis, but they differ 
.somewhat in the dose in which they are effective, in the siieed of their 
action, in the duration of their Inqmotic effect, and in their ability to 
accomiillsh a certaui specific purpose 

Phenobarbital or luminal is the second oldest of the.se drugs, 
Kaxung lieen preceded by barbital (veronal) It is ])referred to the 
newer drugs for certain specific purposes although it is longer acting 
and may produce a hangover. All of the barbiturates will inhibit the 
conxTilsions of tetanus, strxThnine poisoning, and epilepsy in anesthetic 
doses, but phenobarbital has a selective action on the motor cortex 

Keller and Fulton* found that this drug alone, of .several barbitu- 
rates studied, was able to abolish completely the eleidnc^l excitability 
of the motor cortex of monkeys if given in anixsthetic dostxs, while 
Merritt and Putman’ found that even sedative dost;s of phenobarbital 
were more effective in preventing convulsions in cats than any other 
barbiturate .studied. The last two experimenters induced convul- 
sions in the experimental animal by .stimulating the motor cortex 
electrically. In human subjects IvCimox* found that in 766 nonin- 
stitutionalized patients, 65 per cent were improved by this drug in 
respiict to seizures 

Sodium Amytal. — The barbiturates have freiiuently been used 
for sedation in the mental disorders. It was found that patients 

‘ Keller, A. D., and Fulton, F. J , The Action of Anesthetic Dnigs on the Motor 
Cortex of Monkeys, Amer. /, Phytiol , 1931, 97, 937. 

• .Vfemtt, H. H , and Putman, T. J , A New Series of Anti-convulsant Drugs 
Tested by Experimentation on Animals, Arch Neurol PijfchuU , 1932, 27, 836-846. 

• Lennox, W. G., The Drug Therapy of Epilepsy,/. Amer. Med. A**., 1940, 114 , 
1347-1354. 
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frequently awakened improved, if prolonged sleep had occurred. 
Further, when sodium amytal or pentothal were used, patients who 
had been in a deep depression or stupor, refusing to eat or talk, often 
began to talk freely even confiding their secret conflicts, ate with- 
out urging, and acted more normally. Psychiatrists began to use these 
drugs as an aid to anaylsis and treatment of mental cases. 

Lindcrman* studied these effects under controlled conditions, using 
as subjects 30 mental patients and 6 normal graduate students trained 
in introspection and psychology. The subject waa placed on a couch 
and a solution of crystallized sodium amytal was injected intrave- 
nously Before dosage the patient had been confronted with a series 
of questions related to his name, age, situation responsible for his 
bc'mg brought to the hospital, and his outlook for recovery. After 
the injection of the first 2 or 3 grains of amytal these questions were 
repeated The maximum dose used in any case was 4}^ grains. In 
the mental patient, the drug broke down the wall erected by the 
patient so that he could reveal the stress situation A striking change 
occurred from resistance and seclusiveness to a friendly, warm, 
confidmg attitude. In the norma! subjects, the effects were a feeling 
of well being, a desire to communicate, to be everyone’s friend, a 
feeling that the subject could accomphsh anything he attempted, and 
a desire to reveal intimate problems. Lindcrman concludes that, like 
alcohol and some of the other drugs, amytal removes certam cortical 
inhibitions, but with tliis drug the release is for words rather than for 
actions. 

In general the barbiturates have a sedative or hypnotic effect upon 
the individual, uniformly depressing the psychological functions. 
According to a review bv Spragg* of experimental studies, where func- 
tions increase, the effect- is usually attnbutable to depression of 
mliibitions. Experimental and clinical psychologists must frequently 
evaluate the results of their studies with careful consideration given 
to the possible effects of barbiturate medication when it has occurred 
111 their subjects 

The Bromides 

Theae salts arc also deprassants of the central nervous system 
Their other effects arc more or less undesirable, being of a toxic nature 
In proper doses they cause calmness, sedation, drowsiness, and sleep, 

* Linderman, E , Psychological Changes in Normal and Abnormal Individuals 
under the Influence of Sodium Amytal, Amer. J. Psychial , 1932, 11, 1083-1091 

’ Spragg, 8. D , The Effect of Certain Drugs on Mental and Motor PJfficiency, 
P*yd>ol. BvU., 1941, 88 , 354-363 
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although the sleep produced is not as refreshing as that caused by the 
barbiturates and there may be a hangover. In larg^ doses, intellectual 
processes are disturbed, as are speech and motor movement. In still 
larger doses, delirium and coma appear. 

Dilantin Sodium. — Merritt and Putman’ in an elaborate experi- 
mental of anticonvulsant drugs, found dilantin to have the greatest 
anticonvulsant effect combined with the least hypnotic effect of the 
many drugs studied. The drug is a very desirable one in the treatment 
of epilepsy since tlie patient can go about his normal work without the 
handicap of drowsiness but with his seizures reduced or abolished. 
The mechausim of this action is unknovn. Due to drug idiosyncracy 
some epileptics are unable to tolerate dilantm 

In general, the bromides, like the barbiturates, are depressants 
of the central nervous system and psychological functions Dilantin 
is an especially desirable drug to use in the treatment of epilepsy 
since it does not slow down the individual’s psychological functions 
as severely as does phenobarbital. 

Opium DBarv'ATmis 

Opium is obtained from the seed of a poppy', the natural habitat of 
\s liich is Asia Minor. Moiyihine makes up about 10 per ciuit of opium, 
and codeine 0.5 per cent. Ileioin is a symthetic moiphine derivative, 
and its importation or manufacture into the United States is prohibited 
by law although it is four to eight tiiue.s as potent as morjihme in 
relieving pain. Its danger lies m the ease with which addiction occurs 
due to the intense elation produced by' its use and bv the absence of 
unpleasant vomiting and constipation. The narcoties uwmI lilegally in 
the United States are chiefly heroin, murplunc, and cocaine, m the 
order named. 

Addiction to opium is much more common in some of the other 
countries than in the Uuiteil States. However, the part played by 
opium in producing drug psychoses may be seen from the report of 
Moore and Gray'.* Of 841 hospitalized mental cases diagnosed as 
“with jisy'choses due to drugs and other exogenous toxins " (exclusive of 
alcohol) 43.2 jier cent involved opium derivatives, 24 7 per cent 
barbiturates and 12 per cent bromides. 

The cause of addiction is unknown, but as before mentioned 
tolerance is an intimately connected factor. Withdrawal sy'mptoms 

‘ Memtt, H. II., and Putman, T. J , A New Series of Anti-con vulsant Drugs 
Tested by Experiments on Animals, Arch Neurol. PtychuU, 1938, S9, 1003-1015. 

• Moore, R A. F., and Gray, M G , Drug and Mental Diseases: A Review of 
841 Casea, Confin. Neurol , 1942, 41, 238-270 
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appcM aa soon aa the drug is removed. In some persons a few doses 
are followed by withdrawal symptoms ; in others, several days to 2 weeks 
of dosage are required. In addition, the euphoria at first experienced 
soon w'cars off in the case of morphine so that the dose must be contin- 
uously increased. Some use the drug for the euphoria obtained, 
but some do so only to escape the intolerable withdrawal symptoms. 

Morphine. — This drug is typical of the opium group. Morphine 
acts chiefly on the central nervous system causing both depressant and 
stimulant effects. The drug exerts a narcotic action by causing 
analgesia (al>8ence of pain) and produemg sleep When moderate 
amounts are taken, the result i.s euphoric, pleasant drowsiness, freedom 
from anxiety, relaxation, flow of uncontrolled thought and imagination, 
telescoping of the time sense, disappeaianec of inhil:)itions. Concentra- 
tion is poor, there is difficult j' in thinking, decrease in physical activity, 
dimming of vi.sion, and lethargy. The psychological effects outlast 
the analgesic action by many hours according to Wolff, ‘ and his 
coworkers 

Within 4 to 12 hours after removal of morphine, withdrawal symp- 
toms occur. They decline by the fifth day and mav cease in from 5 
days to 2 weeks. Abstinence symptoms arc always unpleasant and 
include vomiting, restlessness, inability to sleep, loss of appetite, 
tremor, and other effects. If w ithdrawal is sudden, death may occur. 

The popular concept of the morphine addict as a sly. degenerate 
criminal who is slovenly and ill is not typically true. Frequently 
he appears just like anyone else unless the drug i.- i i niovcd Coleridge 
u.sed opium, as did many a famous penson. Brilliant work is thus not 
incompatible with opium adchction, allhougli drug addicts as a group 
show a decline in mental efficiency as .show n b}' the work of Parting- 
ton • He found a lowered ^efficiency index on the Babcock scale, iviiich 
inca-sures the efficiency of mental functioning 

COC.UN'E 

Cocaine is obtained from the leaves of a plant gj-owing in Peru 
and Bolivia, where its leaves have lieen chewed by natives to increase 
endurance. Thi.s drug can block nerve conduction upon local appli- 
c.ation and is used as a local anesthetic Its most striking effect is 

‘ Wolff, H. G., Hardy, J. D., and Goodcll, H., Studies on Pam- Measurement of 
the Effect of Morphine, Codeine, and Other Opiates on the Pain Threshold and 
on Analysis of Their Relation to the Pain Experience, J. Chn. hivtsl., 1940, 19, 
659-680. 

’ Partington, J. E., The Comparative Mental Efficiency of a Drug Addict 
Group, J. Appl PtycM., 1940, S4, 48-57 
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Btimulation of the central nervous system, beginning first 'n'ith the 
cortex. Certain individuals indulge in the drug to obtain this effect, 
although it is not used for this purpose clinically because it is much 
too toxic. 

When the cortex is affected, the first symptoms are talkativeneas, 
restlessness, and excitement. Pleasurable hallucinations and euphoria 
may occur. Motor activitj’’ increases, and there is a feeling of strength 
The cocaine addict is often a dangerous person Delusions of a 
persecutory nature occur, with jealousy and idca.s of infidelity, so that 
the addict may carry a weapon out of false beliefs of danger to lumsclf 
and threat to his property. Auditory, visual, and tactual hallucina- 
tions of insects crawling on the skin may occur (cocaine Inig) Absti- 
nence symptoms are not severe so that, unlike the mor[)hine addict, the 
cocaine addict contuiues using the drug for its stimulating effect 

Although not used as much as some of the other drugs, cocaine is 
one of the most degenerating. 

M.vRurANA (Also Known as Cannibis, Hashish, and Bhano) 

Marijuana is obtained from the flowering top of the hemp plant 
This drug presents a problem in many parts of tlu’ world, including 
the United States, where the plant thrives. I’rejiarat ions of it are 
chewed, smoked, and drunk. In the United States the commonest 
method of use is to smoke it in cigarettes knoi\Ti as "reefers,” sold 
illicitls'. The main effects are on the central nervous system where 
both excitation and depre.ssion of functioning occur Depression 
manifests itself in loss of feeling in the skin with blunting of pain and 
touch. 

The effects vary, but the most common arc elation, a dreamy 
state in which ideas are disconnected and illogical. Vivid visual 
hallucinations occur and these may have a sexual coloring. Behavior 
is impulsive. Delirium and mama may occur with resulting acts of 
violence. The psychological effects persist as long a.s 21 hours follow- 
ing a sleep-producing dose. Studies agree that the effects of marijuana 
are decidedly unfavorable to mental and motor efficiency. This drug 
is used only outside the practice of medicine; it has no value in the 
treatment of illness. 


ALCOHOL 

The basis of the thirst for alcohol is not a physiological need 
arising from tissue dryness such as occurs when there is a desire for 
water. Alcoholism is a psychological rather than a physiological habit. 
Many individuals crave alcohol not because their bodies demand it 
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but because it permits them to escape from the realities of life The 
claim, however, that alcoholism rests primarily on a neurotic or 
psychotic basis is a very questionable one. When there is strong group 
disapproval of the drinking of alcoholic beverages, alcoholism is rare, 
regardless of the incidence of neurosis and psychosis in the group. 

It is probable that many United States citizens drink because 
drinking has become a widespread social custom. Moros* made a 
study of 748 World War veterans who were of draft age in 1917-1918 
and found that alcoholism was most prevalent among the Irish and 
Americans and rare in the Italian and Jewish groups. In the first two 
groups drinking, especially among the men, is far from socially con- 
demned, while the Jcwisli people have set up a powerful social tradition 
against it Drmkers in general find that alcohol provides a tempting 
uplift, a feeling of release from social and personal inhibitions, and a 
dulling of worries and cares. Since it is well known that the behavdor 
of any normal man can be altered beyond his control by the ingestion of 
alcohol and that its continued or immoderate use may cause serious 
bodily damage, the solution for those who w’lsh to indulge seems to be 
to keep the quantity consumed within the limits of their individual 
ability to coi>c with it. 

However, with alcohol as with many pleasure-giving substances, it 
IS not ea.sy to take it or leave it Manj’ do take it. The number of 
people who drink alcoholic lieverages in the United States has been 
estimated to bo about 40,000,000.* Of these 40,000,tMX) who take it, 
600,000 cannot leave it They have become chronic alcoholics 

Physiological Backoround or Alcohol ErrEcxs 

Absorption. — Alcohol is freely absorbed into the blood stream not 
only through the gastrointestinal tract but also through the lungs by 
uilialatiou. In fact the absorption of alcohol by inhaling may result 
in intoxication and even death. It is quickly absorbed when injected 
under the skin. It is also absorbed from the colon, bladder, and 
rectum, so that severe intoxication may occur through u-sc of alcoholic 
solutions in enemas. 

Alcohol’s most common avenue of entrance into the body, however, 
is by way of the mouth. Absorption into the blood stream begins at 
once although the amount absorbed through the mucous membranes of 
the mouth and throat is slight. The liquor passes on into the stomach 

’ Moroa, V., 'Fho Alcoholic Personality: A StatisUcal Study, Quart J. Stud 
Akohol, 1043. 8, 45-49. 

* Haggard, H. W., and Jellenfk, G M , Alcohol Explored, Doubloday, Doran 
& Company, Inc , New York 
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where as much as oae-fifth of it may be absorbed.* The remainder 
passes through the blood-vessel walls of the intestinal tract. 

The rate of absorption depends upon several factors; and as the 
degree to which the drinker is affected depends upon the concentration 
of alcohol in the blood stream, these factors are important. 

It is commonly known that the physiological and psychological 
effects of alcohol are greater when it is taken on an empty stomach 
The intestinal contents, then, determine to some degree the rate of 
absorption and, hence, the effects of the liquor. Although any food 
or liquid will bring about this effect to some extent, certain foods 
delay absorption more than others. This is particularly true of the 
fatty substances found m butter, cream, olive oil, and milk Conse- 
quently, two cocktails before dinner arc as potent as four after dinner 
Habituation is apparently a factor also, a.s it has been .shown that 
intoxication by a sjiecific do.se is greater in the person unaccustomed 
to drinking than in tlic habitual drinker. The e.xaet mechanism of this 
acquired tolerance to alcohol is not known. 

A third factor in determining the rate of absorption of alcoholic 
beveragc.s into the blood stream is the concentration of the ingested 
solution The greater the concent! ation of alcohol in the liquor, 
the faster is the onset of intoxication Whiskey and brandy, being 
concentrated forms of alcohol, will lead to intoxication more readily 
than dilute forms such as beer or wine ■ 

Other factors such as body weight, rate of alcoholic consumption, 
and possibly the rate at iilueh it Ls oxidized, may al.so effect the con- 
centration of alcohol in the filood stream 

In considenng aftereffects of alcohol we may conclude that the 
important factor is the concentration m the blooti, although psycholog- 
ical factors may also enter in. If an individual believes he i.s about to 
become intoxicate<l, he probably will react accordingly. Conse- 
quently, in experiments designed to measure aftereffects, if the subject 
knows that he Ls consuming an alcoholic lieverage, a nonalcoholic dose, 
which the subject is led to believe is alcohol, is also admimsteriKi. By 
comparing the results obtained from the alcoholic dose with the results 
obtained from the nomdcoholic dose, the portion of the results attrib- 
utable to the subject’s belief that he would be affected can be deter- 
mined The final conclusions as to actual effects can then be mode. 

' l>'partmcnt of /‘Muration bulletin, 13, July 1, 19.35, p, 10 
’ ISi’cwnian and Abramson offer a further explanation of the slow abwirption of 
wine by staling (h.Tt wine has been found to contain a buffer eubstanee that tonda 
to slow down absorption. When whiakey was buffered to an equal degree, it 
absorbtxl m slowly oa wine. Newman, H and Abramson, M., Wily \Mxie Acts 
Slower than Whiskey, Science Dxgeet, 1944, U, 68 ^ 
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Distribution. — A few minutes after alcohol has been swallowed it 
appears in the blood stream, unchanged by its passage through the 
digestive tract, and its distribution throughout the body begins. It 
passes through body veim into the liver and eventually into the heart, 
lungs, and arteries, and ia distributed to all parts of the body. 

Once alcohol has entered the blood stream, all of the organs of the 
body will, in consequence, be reached by blood containing alcohol 
Thus alcohol may affect the functioning of any organ or tissue in the 
body. It docs not affect all organs and ti.ssue3 equally, hoivever. 
Particularly prone to it.s action are the tiasues of the central nerv’ous 
system and e.spocially those of the brain whore conccntiation will 
eventually be the highest. The brain of an individual suffering from 
alcoholic intoxication gives off a faint aroma of alcohol when the 
skull is oiiened That the brain itself is (h.^tiiibed in its functioning 
is attested by the fact th.at Engel and Rosenbaum' found a slowing 
down of all countable frciiuencies in all instances in the brain waves of 
four alcoholics and m’vcu normals in whom alcoholism was induced 
e.xpcnmentally so that eleciioencephalograpluc changes associated 
with acute alcoholic intoxication could be studied. 

According to medical authorities* a concentration of 1 mg. alco- 
hol per 100 cc blocnl is generally unaccompanied by symptoms 
Exhilaration ai>pcars when the concentration is from I to 3 mg, 
depression and ata.xia with 4 to 5 mg. Higher concentrations 
result in coma. At 7 mg death usually occurs In terms of alcohol 
consumed, a pint of whiskey, undiluted, and taken in a short period of 
time may induce death in most adults Even smaller amounts may 
cause death in some cases and«S little as several tablespoons of alcohol 
have killed young ciiLldren. Alcohol is a potent poison. 

Figure 34 shows the approximate concentration of alcohol in the 
blood and urine as related Xo various stages of intoxication While 
alcohol can be detected in the blood stream within a few minutes after 
a dose is swallowed, its greate.st concentration in the blood occurs 
between half an hour to 2 hours after it is taken. 

EliminatioQ. — The amount of alcohol eliminated depends on the 
amount consumed, but as high as 10 per cent may be e.vcretcd in the 
urine, sweat, and other secretions. Elimination occurs also by 
exhaling, and the concentration of alcohol in both the breath and the 
urine roughly paiallels that of the blood. Determining tlie concen- 

‘ Engel, O. E., and Hosenbaum, M., Dclinum, Arch Neurol Pryckiat., 1945. 
M, 44-50. 

• Cecil, R L. (Ed.) Ttzlbook of Medicine, p. 695, W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, 1041. 
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tration of alcohol in the urine, as a means of investigating the con- 
centration of alcohol in the blood, is not an accurate method since the 
contents of the bladder at a given moment may represent an accumu- 
lation of concentrations. Consequently, the concentration of alcohol 
in the breath is a better index. However, it is difficult to state a 
concentration at which drunkenness occurs,* since people differ in 
susceptibility to alcoholic effects. Some states have adopted 1 ' ^ mg 
per 100 cc. blood as the critical concentration in judging a driver to be 
intoxicated. 

Alcohol in Icc Urine 


lessthonlmg l-Zrog. 2-3iTig 3-4mg 4-5mg/ 



Dry and Delighted DelifvjueiTt Di77y ond Oared and 

decerrt and disgusting sy/ delirious dejected 


More than 5 mg 



Dead drunk 


Flo. 34. — Conccntmtinn of alcohol in blood at various ntngi’j of intoxication 

Alcohol is largely eliminated, however, by oxidation. It i.s oxidizt“d 
rapidly to carbon dioxide and water, although oxidation docs not keep 
up with absorption. The upper limit of the amount of alcohol 
that can be used in one hour appears to lie 10 g , hence as a food and 
source of energy its use is limited althotigh it ha.s a caloric value of 7 
calories per gram. In view of the fact that alcoholic bevemges are 
rich in calories but poor in vitamins and other necessary food sub- 
stances, nutritional deficiencies may develop. Of great importance 
is vitamin Bi deficiency. Although small amounts of alcohol may 
stimulate the appetite, large amounts taken over a long period of time 
result in a vitamin Bi supply that is too low for the caloric intake. 
There is also a hjssof appetite for other food that might, to some extent, 
supply the vitamins. Proper feedmg with concentrated foods and 
ntamin concentrates has become a useful part of the treatment of 
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Buch alcoholic disorders as delirium tremens, Korsakoff’s psychosis, 
and alcoholic neuritis. 

Dr. Norman Jolliffee* explains the ability of our grandfathers 
of 100 years ago to drink a quart of whiskey a day without developing 
alcoholic diseases to be due to their superior intake of vitamin Bj. 
The diet of the present day is too lacking in the vitamin to restore 
the proper \dtamin Bi-calorie ratio. 

Effects of Alcohoe 

Alcohol is an irregularly descending depressant of the central 
ncivous system. In sufficient quantities it is an anesthetic that, 
although lasting longer than ether, is not employed by the medical 
profession for that purpose because the margin between the anesthetic 
and the fatal dose is slim Alcoholic coma, in other words, is a danger- 
ous state. .\s an anesthetic, alcohol occupies a place between the 
general anesthetics and the h\'pnotic3. It is sometimes used by the 
layman as a pain killer and a hj-pnotic, but its use for those purposes is 
not generally recornmeuded by the medical profession. 

The question as to whether or not alcohol is a stimulant or depres- 
sant has long been debated. A great many carefully performed 
experinicnt.s have piled up eridence pointing to the reduction of all 
psychological functions yet mca,surcd. 

d'he layman in particular views alcoholic drinks as stimulating, 
lli.s belief arises from several source.s. First, an illusory* feeling of 
stimulation arises from the removal of the inliibitory effect of the 
higher centers, so that the activity of the lower centers is unrestrained 
and the individual feels released, excited, and exhilarated, .ks a 
result he may Ix’oome uifTuly and boisterous, with little feeling of 
responsibilit}^ for the sociah consequences of his beharior. Second, 
a feeling of warmth occurs By reducing vascular tenoion alcohol 
caust's the blooti veasels at the body’s surface to dilate so that they 
become engorged iiith blood and an illusoiy' glow occurs. But 
radiation of heat from blood, now exjiosed at the surface, actually 
lowers body temperature. It is unwise to drink alcoholic beverages 
during exposure to extreme cold. When actual measurements are 
earned out in this jicriod of illusory' stimulation, general efficiency of 
psychological functions is found to be reduced. 

Effect on Sensory Functions. — Alcohol depresses the sense areas of 
the brain so that impulses from the sensorj' end organs are received 

’ Jolliffec, Normiin, 1840 Amencan# Could Drink Quart of Whiskey a Day, 
^eienc* .Vt’iivi LetUr, KMO, 87, p 408 
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more faintly or not at all according to the amount consumed. In the 
skin, the sensations of pain, heat, cold, and touch are affected. 

In an experiment in which large body areas were exposed to heat, 
Hardy, Wolff, and Goodell' found that alcohol works within 15 min- 
utes to relieve pain as compared wdth much longer times taken by other 
drugs. Rating intolerable pain as 100 per cent, these scientists 
reported aspirin’s effectiveness as 35 per cent while alcohol’s was 40 per 
cent. They also report that there is no summation of pain when the 
bod}' is exposed to heat, such as occurs with touch, sight, heat, and 
cold, so that pain over a large area is no greater than pain over a 
small aren. Thus alcohol reduces the ability of the body to respond 
with alarm reaction when large areas arc exposed to heat. Medically 
prescribed, alcohol may be a useful sedative to give relief from pain; 
in other instances it may lead to serious injury because it deadens 
pain. 

In very large doses complete loss of pain and other sensory func- 
tions occur, the condition being similar to that produced by ether. 
However, alcohol ingested in quantities large enough to accomplish 
this ane.sthetic effect is dangerou.s and is not used medically for that 
purpose Nor is it recomracndiHi for shock or snake bite by the med- 
ieval profession, contrary to lay belief, as it docs no good in cither case 
and probably lessens the iudi\iduars chances of recoveiy. 

The effects of alcohol on the sen.«* of touch was studied by Dodge 
and Benedict.* Right students served as subjects, each of whom wa.s 
given 30 ec. alwolute alcohol in 20 per cent dilution .\n induction 
coil was u.sed to produce electric shock and the amount of electrical 
energy required to procluce a just perwptible shock in the tips of the 
first and .second fingers w'hen they were dipi>ed in licjuid electrode 
was ascertained. In the 1 bi- to 2-hour period following dosage, all 
but one of the subjects rerjuired a 12 to 48 per cent average incrca.se 
in the strength of the .stimulus in onler to produce the shock sen- 
sation. The eighth man showed an 11 per cent decrease in the 
strength of the stimulus required to produce the shock sensation, 
thus once again calling attention to individual differences in reaction 
to drugs. We may conelmle, however, that for the a'v crage individual, 
skin scn.sations are reducctl by alcohol 

On visual and auditory .sensation, investigators are in agreement 

* Hardy, J D , Wolff, H. Cl , and Goodell, II., Alcohol Quicker Pain Killer 
Than Any Other Drug, even Morphine Science Newt Lcltcr, 1939, 3S, p. 293; 
Alcohol Risduces Ability of liody to React, 45ctence Newt Letter, 1941, 40, p 217 

* Dodge, R., and Benedict, F. G,, Psychological Effects of Alcohol, Carnegie 
Inttn Publ. No 2.12, 1916 
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as to the depressant effect of alcohol. Even in moderate doses, 
there is less ability to discriminate between near and far objects and 
soft and loud sounds. Thus the usual warning of danger close at hand 
by visual and auditory cues is reduced. Some investigators find that 
the sensitivity of the ear and the eye to slight stimulation is somewhat 
improved by small doses, even though discrimination declines. 
Specht* obtained such a result in his study of the absolute auditory 
threshold after the consumption of alcohol. Men who were accus- 
tomed to moderate drinking and who were between twenty and forty 
years old were used as subjects. Tests were made on 12 nonalcohol 
days and on 4 alcohol days. The effects of dosages of 40, 20, and 10 cc. 
absolute alcohol in approximately 20 per cent dilution were studied. 
Although the ability to hear faint sounds increased slightly on alcohol 
days, the ability to discriminate w'hether one sound was louder than 
the other was reduced 

In his carefully controlled study, Hansen® confirms Specht’s 
results with respect to difference thresholds but not for absolute 
thre.shold8. Stronger tones were required in order to be recognizable 
as well as larger intensity differences between tones, after alcohol 
ingestion In this study the dosage of each subject was adjusted to 
Ids body weight and the subjects were carefully trained in detection 
of auditory stimulation The equipment that provided the sound 
stimuli was adequate for the purpose and well controlled. 

It i.s not surprising that we find discrepancies in experimental 
results in dealing inth absolute sensory thresholds, since their deter- 
mination depends largely upon practice as uell as upon adequate 
control of the .stimulus used*. Both of the above studies arc useful, 
especially in pointing the way to future research; and both point to 
reduction of the etficiency of the auditory mechanism We obtain 
further CMdence of this reiiwtion from observ'atiou of the intoxicated 
individual, lie UJks in a loud voice but is unaware that he is doing 
so and may become combative and indignant if reprimanded lie 
raises his voice liccau.se he can no longer hear himself when using his 
usual strength of delivery. 

Sjx'cht, in collaboration with Lange,* made a second study of 
alcoholic effects, this time upon xusion, and found the subjects able 
to see a slightly dimmer light but less able to match rotated gray discs 

* Spoclil, \V , Dip Becinflussing dcr Siimesfunklionpu durch germgp, .Mkohol- 
mingen vlrcA ges. Ptyrhol , 1907, 9 , 180-295, as quoted by Walter 1< Miles in 
Alcohol and Man by Haven ICinerson, pp. 224-245, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1939 

* Mansen, K , as quoted by Miles, ibid , p. 245. 

•Lange, J , and Specht, W'., as quoted by Miles, ibid., p. 245 
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A further effect of alcohol upon vision has been discovered in 
studies on the effect of vitamin A on the body (see Nutrition). Clau- 
sen* and his associates discovered that alcohol increases the amount of 
vitamin A in the blood. Pett* discovered the same effect. The 
conclusion was dra'vv'n that alcohol apparently causes a shift of the 
vitamin from its storage place in certain tissues to the blood, so that 
it is distributed to other parts of the body, including the eye, where 
it is needed for night vision. This shift is thought to account for 
Pett’s discovery that his subjects showed an unaccountably bhoil 
recoveiy time in dark adaption the day following ingestion of alcohol 

From his clinical study of alcoholics, Ligo* reports that, vision 
is slightly affected so the patient may complain of shadows or mist 
before the eyes and objects become dimmer. Gradually, central 
vision is affected and he finds it difficult to perform liis usual work. 
The shadows may assume the character of transitory central scotoma 
(centml blindness) This effect is found in cases of alcoholic ncuiitis 
occurring behind the eyeball and may form the basis of visual hallucina- 
tion seen in delirium tremens. 

Effects on Motor Functions and Coordination. — The motor func- 
tions of the intoxicated individual are affected even more noticealily 
than are his sensory functions; in fact, lhi.s change fiirnishe.s the chief 
clue to the observer who is familiar with the olas.sicid picture of the 
drunken man. He walks with a staggering gait, leans against a huup- 
post in order not to fall, vainly attempts to insert his key in (he IcK-k, 
and talks with thickened speech. Delicate mcasunng devices will 
detect his difficulties before they are obsened bv hi.s associates 
Miles^ mca.sured sway, using a delicate device called the ataxiaraeter 
Six medical students were given 27.5 g. diluted alcohol, ami a control 
dose of w'ater of the same temperature was adniini.stercd on non- 
alcoholic days. All of the subjects swayed more following the alcohol 
than after the control dose. At 15, 46, 75, and 105 minutes after 
alcohol, the increase in sway amounted to 12, 38, 24, and 8 per cent 
respectively. 

On finer motor movements, Miles* reports the results of 44 tests 

* Qauacn, H J., Night Viaon Sharpened by Drink on I'rcvious Day, Scimet 
News Letter, Aug 3, 1940, p 09 

* Pett, L B., aa quoted in Sexenoe N*w» LeUer, Aug. 3, 1940, p 69. 

* Ligo, Pania, J., Toxic Effecta of Alcohol on V'uion, Rev. Oto-Neuro Oftai, 1940 

16 , 10 . 

‘ Milea, W. R., Alcohol and Human EfBcicncy, Camefte Imtn PM., No, 333, 
1924. 

*Milaa,ibtd 
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OQ 5 trained male typiste, all moderate alcohol users. Half of the 
experiments were conducted with alcohol (21 to 41 g. in 22 per cent 
solution without food), and lialf without alcohol. Three tj’pes of 
copy material were always presented, 20 lines of practice copy, 25 
lines of scientific prose, and 10 lines of nonsense material. Each 
experiment lasted 4 hours after the alcoholic or nonalcoholic dose. 
Preliminary tnala were given. Errors in typing all grades of copy 
were increased about 40 per cent in the first 2 hours after taking the 
smaller dose and 70 per cent in the first 2 hours after taking the larger 
dose Sfreed of writing was decreased by only 3 per cent. Other 
investigators also have found a greater decrease in accuracy as com- 
pared with speed of motor execution. 

The tliick, faulty speech of the inebriated person is a well-known 
symptom IloUiugworth* tested control of the speech mechanism 
using the Woodworth-Wells Color Naming Test. This test consists of 
100 small squares of five different colors occurrmg in random order on a 
.-.heet of paper. The subjects were reciuired to name the colors as they 
occur Each time a subject made a mistake the experimenter said, 
“ No,” whereupon the subject had to give the correct color before pro- 
ceeding, thus ad<ling to the time score. Six young men served as sub- 
jects Each was given a commercial beer of low alcoholic content 
The control beverage was the same beer but wth the alcohol extracted 
Three subjects showed disturbance of speech on small dosage and great 
disturbance on large, dosage. The other three showed no sigmficant 
disturbance. 

Wliether motor functions are affected for a short or longer time 
has b«<n a matter of speculation. It has been argued by some that 
alcohol taken as a nightcap relaxes the individual and improves sleep, 
so that he is lietter able function the next day. Miles' reported 
Ihe investigation of Emersoa and Carpenter on the effect of night doses 
of alcohol. An adult male subject was given a rectal injection of 47 cc. 
alcohol in 500 cc total fluid during sleep. Control doses of saline 
solution were used. Psychological measurements of motor functions 
were made the night liefore and the morning after each dose. The 
morning measurement showed a 4 per cent decrease in speed of volun- 
tary motor functions after alcohol night injections. 

Effects on Intellectual Functioning. — Expierimental studies are in 
agreement that alcohol causes a disturbance of intellectual functioning 
that lingers while the alcohol is in the body. Continuous unmoderate 

’ Hollingworth, 11. L., The Infiueaoe of Alcohol, J. Abnorm. Soc Psychol , 
1923-1924, iS, 204-237, 811-338 

* Miles, op. eit. 
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usage may result in lasting impairment. In an experimental study 
Hollingworth* found an appreciable decrease in the scores on an 
intelligence test involving lo^cal relations, resulting from ingestion of 
2.75 per cent beer, an admittedly dilute drink os compared to most 
alcoholic beverages. Further, scores declined to an even greater 
degree w hen dosage was increased. Wechsler® tested 29 noupsychotic, 
chronic alcoholics with at least a 10-year history of con tinned drinking 
but shelving no organic brain complications as far as could be observ’ed. 
When tested on the Wec'hsler-Bellevue scale however, analysis of 
subtests revealed that impairment of mental functioning of vanous 
abilities had occurred, even before there were any manifestations of 
brain pathology. 

General Effects. — Gf major interest is the question of the eflect of 
alcohol on life span Investigators are fairly well agreed that tlu* 
moderate use of alcohol does not shorten life but that imimxlerate um' 
does Peail* obtained the family history of 5,(X)0 pei>.on'>, the iccords 
extending from three to five generations, and concluded that iiuKleiate 
drinking does not significantly shorten life when compared to total 
fdistention, while dnnking heavily docs seriously dimmish life span. 
These results are shown in Fig 35. 

In drawing conclusions from such studies one must kcej) in mind 
the possibility that longevity may have been determined hv some other 
factor common to the asers or nonusers, along with alcohol la fact, 
Pearl himself, in his study on longevity, comments that in his group of 
long-lived individuals, some were abstainers and some v\ere heavy 
drinkers. The one trait they had in common was a pilacid tempera- 
ment- He concludes that the length of life is in inverse propiortion to 
the rate of living. 

After a careful study made at the direction of tlie General Assembly 
of Virginia in 1936 Wadell and llaag‘ concluded that the temperate 
use of alcohol does not shorten the life span, probably plays no impor- 
tant part in the perjietration of lawlessness, helps digestion, gives 
drinkers a lift, and produces a feeling of self-satisfaction and wcU-lwing. 
The chief difficulty with temperate dnnking is that it may lead to 
intemperate drinking with all its mental, moral, physical, and social 
ills. 

'■ Hollmjfrworth, op cU. 

’ Wechaler, D., The Effect of Alcohol on Mental Activity, Quart. J Stud. 
Alcohol, 1941, a, 479-485. 

• Pearl, Kaymond, The Search for LoDgevity, Sci. Mon., 1988, 48 , pp. 
482-483 

* Wadell, J A , and Haag, H. B., AlcohtA m» Moderation and JSxcet*, The VV'iliiam 
Byrd Prew, Inc., Richmond, 1940. 
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As a causal factor in accidents, however, particularly automobile 
accidents, even a small amount, because of its quick depression of 
the functions of the central nervous system, may become directly 
responsible for a tragedy. As we have noted, the senses of hearing, 
vision, and position become inaccurate In addition, removal of 
higher inhibitions results in a diminishing of a feeling of responsibility 



Fio. 36* — The T»umV)er of survi\iiiK nmlea out of 100.000 starting t-ogether at ago 
thirty, in three dnnk.ing rategnrir*. <? Vfv*fainers (solid lino), b Moderate drinkers 
fdash line) r Heav^ drinkers (dotted hnc' (Ffom Raymond Pearl ' 9 The Search for 
Langtvity. Courtesy 0 / Sneritjfie Monthly, May, 1938. p, 478 ) 

for lieha'vior or consequence From 7 to 10 per cent of all fatal 
accidents are attributed to alcohol. 

Various physical phenomena accompany even small dosages of 
alcohol. We siiall mention two of these briefly since they give rise to 
misconceptions of alcohol effects The drinker develops a dr>' mouth. 
This is due to the fact that alcohol has the property of attracting water 
from any medium with wliich it comes in contact. It can even remove 
moisture from the air and so dilute itself. In the body, it removes 
water from the tissues and so gives rise to abnormal tissue dryness 
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and need for water. A second effect is an increase of appetite, as a 
result of small doses of alcohol. This is due to the irritant effect 
upon the stomach wall giidng rise to sensations of hunger. 

Wadell and Haag* agree with other investigators that abuse of 
alcohol, t.e , its continuous or immoderate use, presents a serious 
picture, shortening life span, contributing to lawlessness and all 
kinds of ills. Approximately 10 per cent of the mental diseases 
that we find in our hospitals arc due to the use of alcohol. This figure 
does not include mere drunkenness (acute alcoholic intoxication) or 
alcoholic conditions of a tempoiary nature for which ind^^'K^uals are 
often hospitalized. In their study of drugs, Moore and Gray* found 
that the annual rate of admission for alcoholic p8}'chosis in the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital between 1920 and 1932 was eight times as 
great for alcohol as for other drug psychoses combined In addition 
to the 600,000 chronic alcoholics already mentioned, it is estimated 
that there arc 2,000,000 more individuals w'ho arc potential alcoholics. 
Over these intemperate users hangs the threat of the alcoholic disorders. 

The Alcoholic Disorders 

Important in the consideration of alcoholic disorders is the fact 
that heavy drinkers receive from 3,0(K) to 4,000 calorics per day from 
alcohol alone. We may recall that earlier in our discu8sion it was 
mentioned that alcohol is poor in vitamins. Foods rich in vitamins 
are displaced by alcohol. Reduction of the amount of vitamin B 
upsets the important calorie-vitamin B ratio. In addition, loss of 
vutamin B results in loss of appetite for other foods so that general 
diet is neglected Still further, although the irritant effect of small 
doses of alcohol may increase appetite, large doses inflame the 
mucous membranes of the stomach and cause food to bo lost or 
avoided. We can now eaiuly undi-rstand why alcoholic addicts 
may develop pellagra, a nutritional disorder that, if untreated, m&y 
result in insanity. This disease and its H>'mptoinB have already been 
discussed under nutrition. 

Alcoholism is of two sorts, acute and chronic. 

Acute akohoUsm, or acute alcoholic intoxication, occurs when the 
drinker has consumed alcohol in large enough quantities on a drinking 
spree to poison the central nervous system and so disorder liis fac- 
ulties, rendering him unable to execute ordinary functions. He 
passes through the stage of uplift, on to excitement, euphoria, 

‘ Wadeli and Haag, ibid. 

• Moore, M., and Gray, M G., Dniga ae a Factor in Production of Mental 
Diaaaiiee, J. Cnm. PtychojMth, 1941, S, 271-296. 
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and possibly mania. Incoordination, ataxia, and perhaps coma 
develop, depending upon the amount of alcohol consumed. The word 
intoxication means “a poisoning,” and this familiar picture can hardly 
be called a mental disease or psychosis since rationality returns as soon 
as the drinker rids himself of the alcohol. However, alcoholic Intoxi- 
cation may bring to the surface underljdng psychic conflicts and 
abnormalities. The individual loses his social judgment and is fre- 
quently picked up by the police for disorderly conduct. In fact, 
alcoholic intoxication constitutes from a third to a half of all arrests 
made in some states. 

Acute alcoholic intoxication without coma usually disappears 
spontaneously, leaving a severe postalcoholic headache, lassitude, and 
dehydration. Patients with coma present a more serious picture, as 
they are highly sirsceptible to pneumonia or even death A special 
form of acute alcoholism constitutes a psychological di.-5ordcr. The 
individual has an uncontrollable urge to go on periodic drinking sprees 
although he i.s coiitnte between attacks and may even attempt suicide 
in a peritKl of d<>pn\ssion over his behavior. He is called a dipsornarunr, 
and hi.s di.sordcr is dtp/fomanta, a nonpsychotic compulsion He meets 
the criteria of both acute and chronic alcoholism. 

Chronic alcoholism refers to alcoholic addiction in which the indi- 
\'idual indulges ni continuous moderate or immoderate use of alcoholic 
beverages, or in perhxlic, irregular bouts of alcoholic intoxication. 

Alcoholic addiction constitutes a problem of it.svchiatry Xo one 
h.as yet adequately explained the basis of the disorder although there is 
some agrcfincnt that an immature personality is probably invidved. 
The immediate cause of chronic alcoholism is, however, prenous 
experience with acute intoxication An urge apparently develops to 
rejxiat the experience. 

The principal damage from the chronic u.se of alcohol is to the 
iiervoii.s system. The exact mechanism of this damage is not defi- 
nitely known. The increase of fatty substances and the nutntional 
deficiencies that occur are thought to be factors Vitamm C defi- 
ciency may predispose the drinker to damaging subdural hemorrhage. 
The role of vitamin B has been discussed. Eventually, intellectual 
processes may become dull; judgment is impaired, and nervous 
symptoms are common, as are signs of emotional disturbance. There 
may be a progressive loss of muscular power. Superimposed on this 
background of addiction, other complications may eventually occur, 
such as pellagra, delirium tremena, wet brain, acute or chronic hailu- 
cinosea, neuritis, Korsakow’s psy^choms. and alcoholic deterioration. 
For discussion of the alcoholic mental disorders see Chap. VIII. 
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Treatment 

Treatment of specific alcoholic disorders by balanced diet and 
\’if«.min therapy, especially vitamins B and C, has already been 
mentioned. Benzedrine sulfate likewise, according to Reifenstein and 
Davidoff,' may relieve symptoms of depression, acute alcoholic 
psychoses, and some symptoms of Korsakow’s psychobi.s, as well as the 
boisterousness of acute alcoholic intoxication and hangover symptoms. 
None of these treatments cures chronic alcoholism. They bail the 
boat but they do not stop the leak. The problem actually involved is 
how to cure the chronic alcoholic of his alcoholism. If alcohol is a 
habit-forming drug, it is evidently so for onlj'' a small part of the drink- 
ing population. The question then becomes — \\hat. is wrong in the 
personality or constitution of the addict? 

There have been many attacks upon the problem. Religious 
exhortation, legislation, hydration, spinal fluid drainage, psycho- 
analyses, psychotherapy, shock therapy, Alcoholics .\nonyraous, 
drugs, rest and food therapy, the Yale Clinic, all have been emidoyed 
in the attempt We shall discuss a few of these. The psychiatrist 
has been of help in some cases, especially where he has been able to 
establish rapport with the patient and lead him to wish to lie cured 

The conditioned reflex treatment lias been found fairly succo.s&ful. 
This treatment grows out of the Ru.s,sian psychologist t’avloi ’s 
e.xpenments in conditioning dogs. The patient muat spend at lea'll 
.“•o’.'eral nights or week end.s in a hospital or other protetdive environ- 
ment. Here an emetic is injected subcutaneou.-'ly and the patient is 
then given alcoholic drinks i^hich promptly nauseate him so that ho 
vomits. This is repeated until he has a marked aversion for alcohol * 
Reinforcement technique is used to fix conditioned response, which 
may otherwise die out ; that is, the trc.atment is repeated at 30-, GO- and 
90-day intervals. The patient’s attitude and cooperation are crucial. 
Psychiatrists, .41coholic8 Anonymous, and various clinics are often 
helpful in securing the patient’s cooperation in this cure. 

The question arises as to why ordinary' hcaiy dnnking with its 
nauseta does not effect a cure. By the time the drinker is nauseated, he 
is also narcotized so that he docs not care and only faintly remembers 
the experiences, if at all. In the conditioned nausea described above, 

1 Reifenstein, £. C., and Davidoff, £ , as quoted in Sci. Am., 1940, 16S, 286. 

* That the treatment is effective is attested to by Dr. Albert Crane who tells of 
one doctor who attended a cocktail party shortly after giving the conditioned reSex 
treatment to a patient. When the Martini’s were presented, the doctor promptly 
vomited. BuU, qf Re*. CousmH on Prob. of Alcohol, 1944, 1, 4 
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the affect is immediate and narcosis does not appear. In a follow-up 
study of 1,042 cases Voegtlen‘ and his associates found 58.6 per cent 
still abstinent after 5)^ years. (The reinforcement technique devel- 
oped later.) 

A helpful supplement to medical treatment is the Fellowship of 
Alcoholics Anonymous.” This organization is made up of groups 
of alcoholics, some cured, some still struggling for cure. Their 
program consists of weekly meetings in which the members talk 
over their difficulties. This activity has the value of mental catharsis 
and makes the alcoholic feel less isolated by his trouble. Members 
visit prospective members and members who have slipped into alcohol- 
ism. These visitors help the individual to accept hospitalization and 
treatment. This second activity has a double lienefit. The one-time 
alcoholic sees the unhappy plight of the sick alcoholic and this time 
narcosis does not protect him from full realization of the resulting 
degradation; also the alcoholic is more apt to accept advice from a 
fellow addict than from someone who does not understand his plight as 
a result of piersonal experience 

In the spring of 1944, the Yale Plan Clinics started functioning in 
New Haven and Hartford. Ixical courts, relatives, emplot'ers, families 
of alcoholics, and the alcoholic himself may refer cases to this center 
whore an all-around study is made of the indivulual's problem. The 
alcoholic is then sent to whatever treatment best suits his total needs. 

Workers in this field rarely claim a cure. They only hope to per- 
suade the chronic alcoholic, by one means or another, to drink vatcr 
instead of alcohol. The problem of addiction is unsolved 

TOBACCO 

The drug nicotine is derived from tobacco leaves. It has no uses 
in medical treatment, but, due to its high toxicity and the fact that it 
is widely used in smoking, it has been studied intensively The drug 
acts upon both the autonomic ganglia and the central nerx'ous system, 
first stimulating, then paralyzing, nerve cells. By acting upon several 
sites, and by having both a stimulating and depressing phase of action, 
nicotine produces complex and often unpredictable changes in the 
body. The final respon.se is the summation of the effects. 

Nicotine is one of the most poisonous of all drugs and acts with a 
rapidity comparable with cyanide. Death occurs as a result of paralj''- 

« Voegtlen, W. L , Lemerc, F , Broz, W. R , and Holloren, P , Conditioned 
Reflex Therapy of Alcoholic Addiction: Follow-up Report of 1,042 Cases Amer 
J Med Set , 1942, WS, 625-528 
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sia of the muscles of respiration. Although a cigar probably contains 
more than a lethal dose of nicotine, only a portion of the drug gains 
access to the respiratory tract in smoking. This portion varies from 
person to jjerson depending on habits of smoking, such as the practice 
of inhalation. 

The problems relative to the psychological effects of tobacco smok- 
ing arc many and varied These include the effects on the habitual 
smokers and the nonsmokers; individual differences in ability to acquire 
tolerance; the effects of different kinds of smoking, cigar, cigarette and 
pipe; the comparative effect on the two sexes; the question of the effect 
of other substances involved in the burning process besides nicotine; the 
effects upon mental and phy.sical function in normal situations and in 
such abnormal situations as war; and the effects of bias and suggestion. 

Due to the oompl<‘xit 3 ' of the entire problem many studies liave 
differed greatly in both the degree and the manner by 'nhich they 
attempted to control vanablcs, with lesulting disagreement on findings. 

One of the best controlled studies yet conducted was tliat of a 
committee formed for the study of the tobacco problem and working 
under the guidanw of C’lark Hull ' The effecLs of tobacco smoked 
in a pipe were thoroughly investigated He devised a control pipe 
that was identical with the tobacco pipe except that it \va.s electri- 
cally healed and contained no tobacco The sulijccls were told 
that the effects of tobacco smoking were being studied and as 
they were bluidfolded for the smoking se.s.sion3 they did not know 
that on certain days they were diawing on a pipe that was fed 
only warm, moist air. The e.xpcnmenter smoked tobacco during 
the control periods m order to complete the illusion by furnish- 
ing the necessary odor. In addition, the blindfolded subject could 
hear the sound of the pipe lieing Hcrajicd and cleaned lieforc it was 
placed in his mouth by the expienmenter and when the blindfold was 
removed he could see the pipe full of bunied-out a.sh. Great care 
was taken to keep the pcrioils required for exchange of pipes constant 
on both regular and control days. Judging from their reports this 
situation succeeded in foohng the most experienrod smokers. 

Nineteen subjects were u-sed, nine nonsmokers and ten habitual 
smokers. One nonsmoker had lieen eliminated because he caught sight 
of the control pipe. Habitual smokers were not permitted to smoke 
for 3 hours prior to the experimental periods. Each smoker was 
pennitted three puffs every 20 seconds for 25 minutes and various 
measurements were made at intervals before and after the smoking 

* Hull, Clark L , The Influence of Tobacco Smoking on Montal and Motor 
Effickucy, Ptychol. Umoffr., 1924, M, ISO 
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sessioiiA. Under these conditions the following are examples of the 
numy results obtained from the total experiment: 

1. Steadiness was measured by having the subject insert a stylus 
into a hole only slightly larger than the stylus. Contacts with the 
sides of the hole were counted by an electrical device as a measure of 
steadiness. 

There was a small but consistent increase in tremor after the smok- 
ing periods for both smokers and nonsmokers; tremor increased more 
in tlie habitual smokers than in the nonsmoker. Even at the begin- 
ning of the experimental period the habitual smokers showed them- 
selves to be more unsteady. 

2. Speed of adding was measured by ha^nng the subject add, as 
quickly as possible G, then 7, then 8, to any two-place numbers 
named by the examiner. For instance, if the e.\'pcrimenter named 42, 
the subject would add 6 and obtain 48 then 7 to obtain 55, then 8 to 
obtain G3 Then ho would add G, 7, and 8 successively, beginning with 
the last obtained total of 63 In 30 seconds the experimenter would 
name a new two-placc number as the new starting point The score 
was the number of correct additions made in 5 minutes. 

In speed of adding, nonsmokers were slower after smoking than 
they were before, and habitual smokers were faster Nonsmokers 
decreased their scores by an average of 3 per cent, while smokers 
increased theirs by an average of 5 per cent. "WTiile this effect is slight, 
there were no exceptions within either group, 

3 Rate of learning was measured by requinng the subjects to 
memorize one-syllable nonsense names given to geometrical forms. 
The forms were presented one at a lime in a small window by a machine 
built for the purpose. Each form was presented for 5 seconds and in 
the middle of the exposure penixl the experimenter called the name of 
the form. Then, on the second and succcecUng exTio.sures (of the same 
five forms) the task of the subject was to attempt to give the names of 
the forms before the experimenter prompted him The number of 
promptings a subject required liefore he could finally call off the correct 
names constituted a measure of his learning ability. Five new forms 
and names were presented for succeeding tests 

In rate of learning there was no definite or lasting effect on either 
group as a result of the smoking sessions. However, the habitual 
smokers did not Icam quite as promptly as the nonsmokers at any time 

4. Heart rate was mcasur^ by taking the pulse at the beginning 
of the experimental sessions and at intervals throughout the periods 
of rest, testing, and smoking. 

An unmistakable increase of almost 10 per cent occurred in the 
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heart rate during the smoking period of the habitual smokers. This 
effect persisted, gradually decreasing after smoking ended, but 40 
per cent of the increase was still present 1% hours after smoking. 
Not enough records were obtained on nonsmokeis to draw conclufflons. 

In summarj'- we may conclude that tobacco increases the heart rate 
of habitual smokers, increa-ses tremor iu both smokers and nonsmokers, 
slightly slows the speed of adding in nonsmokers but slightly acceler- 
ates it in habitual smokers, and has no consistent effect on the rate of 
learning as measured by this experiment. 

Aside from hand steadine-ss, Hull's studies showed that tobacco 
.smoking, undoi the conditions tested, produces little effect on mental 
or most eflicieucy. 

Other ini’cstigators hare found that smoking produces a rise in 
blood pressure as well as heart rate, and a decrease m blood flow to the 
tiny vessels at the body surface with chilling of fingers, toes, and sur- 
face areas. But there has been disagreement a.s to whether or not 
these changes were caused by the haiiit-forming drug nicotine, or by 
other ingi-edients of tobacco, or in the case of cigarettes by burning 
paper Roth, McDonald, and Beard' undertook a senes of investiga- 
tions designed to solve the problem. 

The effects of smoking standard cigarettes and those made by 
corn silk were tested, using four male physicians and two female 
technicians as sulijects. All six inhaled, all were between twenty-two 
and forty-one yeans of age, and all were habitual smokers in good 
health To rule out possible effects on the circulatorj'^ mechanism of 
such extraneous factors as temperature of the room, clothing, position, 
physical activity, and psychic conditions, the investigators tested the 
subject’s reactions repeatedly under a variety of carefully controlled 
conditions. Blood pressures, pulse, electrocardiographic tracings, 
skin temperature readings, and basal metalx>li.sm rates were obtained 
before, during, and after smoking scssnons while the subjects smoked 
sitting, standing, l>nng down, and walking, in garments varying from 
light pajamas to street clothes. The smoking situations included 
smoking regular cigarettes, com-silk cigarettes, puffing at an unhghted 
cigarette, cigarettes in aslilcss paper, and in a filter holder. Finally 
nicotine was injected intravenously while the subjects were not 
smoking, and all readings were obtained again. 

After smoking com silk, all results were negligible. But after 
two standard cigarettes heart rate increased an average of 36 beats a 
minute, blood pressure averaged a 19-point rise, skin temperatures 
dropped from 1 to 7 degrees, changes in heart action appeared on the 

> Reported by R. Maria, The Facts About Smoking, Hygtia, 1044, SO, 740 
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electrocardiograms, and basal-metabolism rates rose. The effects 
lasted for 15 minutes. The same changes occurred when ashless paper 
was U8(‘d and when nicotine was injected. Results pointed unquestion- 
ably to nicotine as the offender. These investigators attributed these 
changes, as have others, to the effect of nicotine on sympathetic 
ganglia or nerve centers of the heart. 



Fio .36 — The survi\onihip lines of life tables for white males, falling into three 
categonos relative to the usage of tobacco, a. Noniisera (solid line), b Moderate 
smokers (dash line), c. Heavy smokers (dotted line), (from Raymond Pearl't Tht 
Search for LongeeUi/- Cmtrluy of Scientific Monthly, May, 193S, p, 480.) 


It appears that although the effects of smoking on psychological 
functions are rather slight and not of great (jonsequence in the average 
situation, the physiological effects may be more significant. The 
question of bodily harm and possible effect upon longevity arises 
PcarR studied the family records of 6,813 white males. They 
were then divided into groups of heavy smokers, light smokers, and 
* Op. cit., p. 43. 
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Donsmokere, and tables were compiled for these groups beginning 
at the age of 30 and ending at 100 . It was found that the amount 
of smoking was associated statistically with a decrease in life span 
and that the amount of this increase became greater as the amount of 
smoking increased. These results are presented in Fig. 36. Although 
it is true that other factors besides smoking may have been common 
to the short-lived, heavy-smoking group and so determined the results, 
substantiating evidence of bodily harm comes from statistical studies 
made in the medical fields. 

Without intending to assume that smoking is a cause of heart 
disease, English, Willius, and Berkson* of Mayo Clinic announce the 
result of a study of several thousand smokers and nomsmokers and 
patients with and without heart disease. Heart disease was found to 
be more prevalent among smokers than among nonsmokers. 

Morton* likewise found in his study of 1,257 ca-ses of abdominal 
operations grouped into three categories of (1) smokers (10 cigarettes 
a day or more) (2) light smokers, and (3) nonsmokers that heavy 
smokers are six times more likely to develop complications of the lungs 
following abdominal operation than are nonsmokers. He assumes, as 
have others, that smoking causes chronic inflammation of the trachea 
and bronclii, which is overlooked under ordinary circumstances. 
After operation, restriction of efficient couglung causes stagnation of 
bronchial secretion. 

In some persons heavy smoking has produced defect of vision. 
This effect is first evidenced by an inability to recognize red and green. 
When intemperate use contmues total loss of sight has occurred in 
rare cases. 

Array surgeons have Issued warning against smoking when injury' 
to an artery has occurred because segmental spasm of the artery is a 
common result. In such cases the constriction of blood vessi'ls caused 
by smoking may do irreparable damage. Presenting a cigarette to an 
injured person as a morale builder while he waits for the ambulance is 
entirely out of place. 

It is probable that many smokers are fond of their smoke not so 
much becau-se they are nicotine addicts as for other reasons. Handling 
the cigarette gives them something to do with their hands, fills in 
otherwise awkward voids in social situations, and gives the smoker a 
feeling of fellowship with other smokers. For the occasional light 

' English, J , Wilhus, F., and Berkson, J , Heart Diseane More Frequent among 
Tobacco Smokers, aa quoted in Scicnct Newt Letter, Nov 2, 1940, p. 284. 

* Morton, H., Danger for Heavy Smokers, as quoted in Sdene* New* Letter, 
Apr 29th, 1944, p. 277 
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smoker in good health and in the average situation, it is probable that 
the pleasure derived outweighs the harm done. But moderate and 
heavy smoking may be related to more serious effects and should be 
avoided by persons with heart disease or with disease of the small 
blood vessels Ijing near the skin. 

SUMMAST 

From the moment of birth man becomes, physically speaking, what 
he eats. An adequate amount of food and a proper balance between 
the various essential food elements is of paramount importance to his 
mental, emotional, and physical health. 

Since the dawn of history man has been disposed to add certain 
substances to his diet that he does not need or even desire as foods but 
which he consumes because they bring about changes in his bod3% 
chiefly through their effects upon his nervous system, that result in 
pleasurable sensations or add to his temporarj’^ comfort. Many of 
these substances have value when used as medically prescribed drugs. 
When improperly used they may seriously disturb behavior, do 
temporary or permanent damage, or even endanger life. Because they 
disturb physical, mental, and emotional behavior, they are of interest 
to the psychologist. Several important categories of drugs have been 
described and their effects upon functioning discussed. A few of these 
do no serious harm. Others are to be avoided or taken m careful 
moderation since even in small dosages they seriously affect beharior 
and may lead to some of the abnormal conditions described in Chap 
VIII. 
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The description and understanding of behavior that is out of the 
ordinary is a matter of absorbing interest to the student who is begin- 
ning the study of psychology. This interest becomes even more 
intense when it is realised that the S 5 Tnptom 8 of abnormal behavior are 
simply the symptoms of normal behavior carried to an exaggerated 
degree and are best understood in terms of the same causal relation- 
ships that underlie the activities of the average man. Actually, the 
major value of the study of abnormal psychologj' consists in the insight 
Ihe student acquires into his own beha^^or Some of this has been 
been presented in Chap VI. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
describe the symptoms of mental illness, the major insanities, and some 
of the recent advances in the treatment of such conditions. 

lIlSTOKIC,\I CoXCEPTS OF MeN'TAL DisEASE 

It is quite probable that human beings have always been susceptible 
to mental illness Even in very early written records we find mention 
of its existence. The ElieTs Papyrus (1550 b c.) gives CAridence that 
the deterioi ation of old age, alcoholic reactions, and melancholia 
were recognized in ancient Egyptian medicine.' In the Bible we 
find frequent references to conditions ive would today term as insane. 
One of the earliest is in Deuteronomy 28:28, “The Lord shall smite 
thee with madness, and blindness, and astonishment of heart." 
Similar references are occasionally found in the early WTitings of the 
Hindus and the Persians. The ancient Chinese described diseases as 
being due to the influence of etil supernatural factors. There can be 
little doubt that all of the conditions recognized today as psychotic 
have always existed. The lack of adequate diagnostic techniques 

* Lewis, N. D. C., A Short Hittory of Ptychialric Aehtevemenl, p. 26, W W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc., Now York, 1941 
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kept many of them from being recognized during the early days of 
civilization. 

In their efforts to understand unusual and often spectacular 
behavnor disorders, men, in those ancient days, resorted to superstition. 
A diffused demonology was presupposed, and evil spints were lielieved 
to inhabit the bodies of afflicted picrsons. Treatment consisted in 
drivung out such malevolent influences by the techniques of exorcism 
and torture, and it was a matter of religion rather than medicine. As 
time went on, this concept crystallized into one of an archderaon, 
Satan, who struggled with the individual for the po.ssf'.ssion of his soul 
The unfortunate person was considered as in league wth, or possessed 
by, Satan. Treatment was in the hands of priests and inquisitors 
Witch scares were common and persisted into more modern centuiics 
The treatment was to purify the body by burning llollinguortli' 
reports that in one European principality alone there were, niihin a 
few years time, the execution of over G,000 m itches! 

With progrc.ss in medical knowledge, such a naive approach became 
untenable, save in isolated areas Instead, among the uninformed, 
mental illness was considered to be the result of a life of sin The load 
to mental health was a life of piety. Such a belief, of course, is not 
widely held today, but it has resulted in an unfoit unate cariy-over 
Many educated mdividuals who are objts'tive in their approach to 
other matters still adopt a hush-hush attitude in diseussing in.sanity 
as it affects their own circles. This is unfortunate, for many of the 
insanities are actually less vicious in their effect and more easily cured 
than many purely physical ailments 

Concomitant with the development of these popular approach(\s 
toward an underetanding of msanity, there has always iM-en a pain- 
fully slow, but encouraging, progress of medical science toward a more 
materialistic interjiretation. Tiirough the centuries, there have 
always been men with a gift for observation and description who, with 
great patience, have attempted to understand man in terms of his 
body. Even as early as the sixth century b.c., Alcmaeon is Iwilieved to 
have performed a human dissection.* In spite of frequent setbacks 
and the opposition of popular superstition, a growing accumulation of 
facts and a knowledge of diagnostic techniques gradually intruded into 
medical science, from which it infiltrated into popular sophistry. As 
education spread and people became more literate, the popular 

> HoUingworth, H. L., Abnormal Ptychology, p. 25, The Ronald Preaa Com- 
pany, New York, 1930. 

* Ziiboorg, G , A Hiatory o/ Medical Peychology, p. 38, W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1941. 
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beliefs became more and more similar to those of the doctor, and the 
mysticisms and superstitions were gradually discarded. Today, it is 
recognized by all educated peoples that a man termed “insane” is a 
sick man and that his care and treatment is best when in the hands of a 
competent psychiatrist. People no longer resort to exorcism. They 
go to the hospital. 

Modern Concepts of Mental Disease 

Modem psychology attempts to understand abnormal behavior 
in nonmystical terms. However, so many factors are pertinent to the 
background of each condition that the importance of any one is often 
obscured. Two individuals may react in entirely different ways to 
the same physical situation or as a result of injuries to the same general 
brain area. This indicates that our approach must be of a clinical 
nature and that each case must be considered in terms of the whole 
life histoiy of the person concerned. 

There are, however, two major interpretations of abnormal condi- 
tioms, both of which are helpful and both of W'hich should be grasped 
by the beginning student. They are not to be thought of as antitheti- 
cal viewpoints, but rather as complementary to each other. They are 
usually refened to ivith the desenptive labels of “functional” and 
“organic” psychoses. 

Functional Psychoses. — The p8>'chologist is interested in the 
manner in which an individual reacts to an en\ironmental situation. 
The.se reactions, directed in part by the person ’.s past experiences, 
determine to a large degree what his future reactions to somewhat 
similar situations will be. We say that such behavior is learned 
behavior The schoolboy may learn to give the wrong answer because 
of misunderstanding. Similarly, individuals may learn to give wTong 
reactions on such a broad scale that their behaidor sets them apart 
from their fellow men. They become objects of interest to students 
of abnormal psychologj-. 

The writer has an acquaintance who believes all lawyers are either 
iucompetent or dishonest. He will defend this belief with considerable 
vehemence. Such a false belief is termed a delusion. In this case, 
it is due to a series of unfortunate experiences with lawyers of both 
varieties. Some individuals maintain delusions so vigorously that it 
affects their entire behavior. They may believe that, because of their 
superior abilities, they are persecuted by a jealous society ; or that they 
fail in the business w’orld because of office politics; or that their enemies 
are poisoning their food or are directing death rays against them. 
Such individuals are termed paranoiacs. Examination fails to reveal 
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either an organic lesion or a toxic condition. It is not impossible that 
they have suffered from life experiences of such a nature that they have 
learned to rationalize their failures with bizarre delusions. Or, it may 
be in many cases tliat some obscure physical condition is operative but 
has eluded all diagnostic techniques. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that there are a variety of mental illnesses, similar to paranoia, in 
which no organic or toxic condition has been demonstrated as a dominant 
/actor. Such insanities are termed (he functional psychoses. 

Organic Psychoses. — The behavior of an individual may be 
altered because of a change in tlie phj'sical condition of his body. A 
man may lose his ability to w'rite because of fatigue in the muscles of 
his hand, or because he breaks his arm, or because of an injury to 
certain motor areas in the brain, or because of alcoholic intoxication or 
the delirium of fever, or .simpl.v because he is sleeping at that particular 
time. We cannot say he has learned an inability to write — though 
such a functional condition is not impossible— because here the source 
of trouble is patently a bodily condition. 

Certain changes in the body sometimes bring about such vast 
changes in behavior that they fall within the subject matter of abnor- 
mal psychology. Long-continued overindulgence in alcoholic bever- 
ages (see also Chap. VH), the degenerative changes in the brain that 
may occur in old age, damage to the central nervous system by 
infectious diseases, changes in endocrine balance, particularly at 
certain critical life periods, damage to the brain as the result of injury — 
all seriously affect the individual's behavior. These conditions — 
some of which will be considered later — differ in point of origin from 
the functional interpretation only tn that the body's condition is a domi- 
nant facior in determining the total behavior picture. Without such a 
etniotural cliange, such abnormal behaiior would probably not hai e 
made its appearance. .Actually, the past experienee of the patient may 
be a predisposing factor and must always be taken into consideration 

Insanities best understood in terms of demonstrable organic 
pathologies are referred to as the organic psychoses. 

MENTAL DISEASE IN THIS COUNTRY 

The beg innin g student is, naturally enough, interested in just how 
widespread mental illness is in the country in which he lives He may 
have known, in his own circle of acquaintances, cases of the nature to 
be described in this chapter. He is interested in the expectancy of 
such conditions among the general population and in how their fre- 
quencies compare with the incidences of other types of ailments. It is 
neoeasary, however, that the student be reminded of certain diffi- 
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culties in the way of presenting a clear picture of the field. Any 
discussion of such questions must be based on available statistics, and 
such do not always tell the whole story. In the first place, many 
mental conditions are never detected. The presence of a systematized 
delusion, a depression, or a withdrawing, shut-in personality may never 
be brought to the attention of a doctor, simply because the behavior 
may not run afoul of the law or become annoying to other individuals. 
Secondly, even in the best hospitals, it is frequently difficult to dis- 
tinguish one kind of insanity from another, so that an analysis of 
statistics within the general picture may become somewhat confusing. 
In the third place, many cases are cared for at home or in private 
hospitals. Statistics for such cases are not available for public 
scrutiny. Fmally, many analyses are based on first-admission figures. 
Such figures make no allowance either for changes in diagnosis or for 
cases that represent a recurrence of an old condition Figure.^ based 
on total admissions per unit time somewhat remedy the latter difficulty. 
These cautions must be borne in mind in interpreting the following 
section. 


Pkevalknce 

Landis and Page,' in a thorough analysis of the available data, 
indicate that in any one year approximately 0 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States is at some time part of the resident population 
in our mental hospitals. That this does not give the complete true 
picture is evident when it is realized that in such states as New York 
and JNIa.s.sachusetts, n here mentaJ-hospital facilities are more adequate, 
the figure is somewhat higher. Also, it must be remembered that the 
figures ai’c based only upon those who are in mental institutions and 
do not include those in general hospitals, homes for the aged, or those 
who are cared for at horn*. As hospital facilities are increased, the 
total number of patienUi grows larger. As an example of this, the 
number of patients on the books of state hospitals increased between 
192G and 1938 from 272,716 to 424,118 ' Thus, it Avould seem that a 
greater prevalence exists tlian the published hospital figures indicate. 
It has l)een estimated for New York State that, in 1917, 1.5 per cent of 
the male population was mentally ill.* 

Those who do enter the hospitals occupy appro.vimately half the 

* Landis, C., and Page, J. D., Modem Society and Mental Dueaae, pp. 1&-26, 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, 1938 

* Maelow, A. 11., and Mittelmann, B., Principles of Abnormal Psychology, p. 623, 
Harper dc Brothers, New York, 1941. 

* Landis and Page, op. , p. 22. 
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available beds. However, this does not mean that there are as many 
mental cases as nomnental cases. About half of the mentally ill 
remain in the hospital for more than a year. In the general hospitals, 
however, the average bed occupancy is only about 2 weeks. During 
1935, only 2 i>er cent of hospital admissions were for cases of mental 
illness. The principal functional conditions (schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive, and paranoia) account for approximately one third of these 
hospital cases. A breakdown of first admi.ssions with respect to the 
kind of psychosis is presented in Table 86. 


TaBLI- 80 P'lRfeT Admissionk to HoSPITAUs for Mkvtal Disfask in trk 

United States, by INvciiOHm, 



Xuiiiber 

i’lT ('.’nl 

Total 

110,082 

i I(K) 0 

With psychosis 

oa.'ian 

1 84 7 

General paresis. 

1 7. .^17 

1 (. 8 

other forms of e\ phihs of tlie C.X S 


I 1 5 

With epidemic encephalilia 

' .^73 

; 3 

With other infectious diseaso.s 

1 (.39 

1 6 

Alcoholic 

! 5,039 

i 1 

Due to drugs and other exogoneous poisons 

0.53 

! f. 

Traumatic 

.5H(, 

i 5 

With cerebral arteriosclerosis 

11 543 

1 10 5 

With other disturbances of circulation 

742 

! 7 

With convulsive disorders 

1.952 

1 1 8 

Senile 

8,530 

j 7 7 

Involutional psychoses 

3,677 

1 3 3 

Due to other metabolic, etc , diseases 

; 1,393 

1 ' ^ 

Due to new growth 

174 

1 2 

With orgaiuc changes of nervous sy-steni 

87.5 

1 « 

Psychoneuroses . 

3,795 

1 3 ^ 

Manic-depressive . 

12,020 

! 115 

Schizophrenia 

20,658 

18 8 

Paranoia and paranoid conditions 

1,812 

i 1 « 

With psychopathic personality 

1 ,2.52 

1 1 1 

With mental deficiency 

3,099 

2 8 

Other, undiagnosed, and unknown 

4,072 

3 7 

Without psychoiria ... 

16,846 

1 15 3 


* From MmIow. A H., And MittelmAnn. B . Pr^nc^pleM of dbnormal PiyeholoifUi P Hjkrpor A 
Brothctf*. Nev Vork, 1941. 


The above figures do not include those individuals who have been 
discharged as cured nor those who will at some future time develop a 
psychosis. Thus, they fail to give the answer to questions concerning 
the statistical probability of an individual member of the population 
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becoming incapacitated by mental disease. Several analyses of 
available statistics bearing on this problem have been reported. After 
examining many of these reports, Landis and Page conclude that 
"while 1 out of every 20 born alive will eventually be admitted and 
spend some part of hia life in a mental hospital, in all probability 1 out 
of 10 will be incapacitated, though not sent to a mental hospital, by 
mental disease at some tunc during his life.”' These figures are high, 
but they should not be applied indiscriminately by the unwary student. 
As wc shall see later in the chapter, there are many factors that affect 
mental disease, and, to some extent, those afflicted represent a select 
group of the population. 

SYMPTOMS OF MENTAL DISORDER 

A man who is mentally sick is quite apt to reveal the fact, and the 
nature of his sickness, injhis behavior. It is important, however, to 
realize that lus behavior differs from normal behavior more in degree 
than in kind. All of the signs of a sick individual are possessed by 
the healthy person, but to a lesser extent. Bearing this in mind, the 
beginning student should avoid stressing the significance of these 
hvoifitoms in applying them to himself Abnonnal behavior is merely 
exaggi'rat ed normal behavior All of us possess at times all of the 
symptom.s that are to lie de.seribed. They are, however, incidental to 
our pei'sonality integration In the psychotic indmdual, the .symptom 
freiiuently becomes a dominant factor in the control and regulation of 
his behavior. 

A list of symptoms may be clas.sified in various ways. The 
scheme used here roughly divides the charactenslics of mental illness 
into four major groups. An individual may have a distorted awareness 
of the \sorld about him. This may reveal itself in unusual mterpreta- 
lions of his sensory experiences. As a result, he may react in an 
unusual fasluon, and his illness may be reflected in his motor responses. 
Or his abnormalities may be primarily iniellcclual He may have false 
ideas, fits of forgetfulness, an inabilitj^ to think clearly, or a rigidity of 
his thought processes J'iually, insanity may show itself through the 
emotional behavLoi. The patient may be dejected to the point of 
suicidal attempts or so excessively elated that he must be restrained. 
The symptoms i\ill be discussed in terms of these four groups. 

Sensory Disorders 

Illusions. — An illusion is a false perception, an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of a stimulating situation. The student who fancies a dark 
shadowy mass in the corner to be am amimaJ, only to discover it later 

' Landis and Page, op cit , p 25 
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to be a carelessly thrown overcoat, is experiencing an illusion. The 
mental patient in the hospital may interpret the creaking of a door or 
howling of wind as the shrieking of a voice carrying threats or insults 
to his person. He, too, is experiencing an illusion with someivhat more 
severe personal implications. 

Halludnations. — Hallucinations are perceptions in the absence of 
an adequate stimulus. They may affect any of the senses. Even 
though no real external sounds are present, the patient may hear voices 
shrieking imprecations in his ear. The victim of a delirium may see 
strange animals moving about the room, may feel insects crawling over 
his skin, or may smell unusual orlors — and interpret them as poison 
gases sent by his enemies to kill him! Many patients will dcscnlw; 
electric “radio” vibrations they feel passing through their bodies. 
Normal individuals experience hallucinations when they dream 

Perceptual Insufficiency. — The patient pays but little attention 
to the surrounding envdronmcut and fails to grasp adequately every- 
thing that occurs. He may not know what is said to him; he may not 
realize where he is or how he got there. He may be bewildered, show- 
ing poor orientation with respect to space and tune. In cases of 
extreme degree he may Ixi in a wild and undirected state of excitement 
or almost in a state of coma, and the condition is known, descriptively, 
as clouding of consciousness 

MoTOK Di.STI’IU1<\N'CEB 

Overactivity. — fn this condition the patient is m a constant state 
of excitement, always “on the go ” He cannot lie or sit, nor can ho 
relax. He is restless, sleepless, engaged in continuous acthity He 
will not take time out for eating or sleeping, lie may jumj) about, break- 
ing furniture, discarding his clothes, shouting, and dancing In a mild 
state, the individual may carry on hiscvcrjday activities, but with 
tenseness and great pressure. In severe states he must be restrained. 

Retardation. — Here, a condition opposite from the above prevails 
The patient may be able to carry' on hi.s work, but only with great 
difficulty. His every' action is delayed and slow*. He drags his feet, 
his speech is sluggish, and he prefers inactivity'. In extreme cases he 
is apparently unable to do anything and must be washed, fed, and 
cared for by attendants. 

Stereotopy. — ^This term refers to a tendency found in some patients 
to carry on mechanically the repetition of a certain act or of certain 
phrases or sentences. Just as a small child will repeat over and over 
some short combination of words or a bit of doggerel, so w’ill these 
patients dwell endlee»ly on a theme that is meaningless to the listener 
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or repeat continually some eimple gesture. It is usually supposed 
that such stereotopy possesses some symbolic meaning to the patient. 

Negativism. — A patient exhibiting this symptom refuses to perform 
acts that are appropriate to the situation. In extreme cases the 
patient will do nothing at all. He will not talk nor pay any attention 
to things done or said to him. Food can be placed in the mouth, but 
it will not be s^vallowed. In less extreme cases the negativism may be 
shown only in certain kinds of actions For example, a patient may 
carry on all regular activities but refuse to talk {mutism). 

Suggestibility. — This symptom pertams to an abnormal tendency 
found in some patients to yield to suggestion. The patient may 
retain his body m even the most awkward of piositions, once it is placed 
in that position by someone else {waxy flexibility), or he may repeat 
evf'r\'thing that is said to him {echolalia) or mimic the actions of those 
around him (echopraxia) 

Ikteu.ecttj-^l Disturbances 

Anmesia. — By amne.sia, is meant a total or partial loss of memory. 
This memoi v loss may be either for the events preceding a shock or 
disturliance or for the events immediately following. It may be 
localized to the extent that it refers only to certain incidents, times, or 
places; or it may be so complete that the patient has forgotten his 
name, i\hcre he is, or how he got there. 

Retrospective Falsification. — W hen events are remembered not as 
the}' really occurred but in a changed and di-storted fashion, we say the 
individual ha.s retrosjiectively falsified his account This is not the 
same as conscious lying. The patient will defend his story stoutly 
and ith full belief. Normally, this happen.s in all mdividuals, because 
none of us have perfect memories and we are influenced by motives 
of which we are not conseious. However, our accounts are not as 
ol)viou.sl.y distorted as are those of a mental patient 

AssocLational I>isturbances.— Normally, our thought processes 
consist of a continuous succession of associations, whether they are 
controlled (as in solving a problem in calculus) or random (as in 
ordinar}’ daj’drcaming) As would be expiected, we find peculiar 
distortions of this activity among mental patients. Some show a 
stereotopy, their conversations all revolving around some simple 
theme Otheis are excessively and morbidly preoccupied with some 
more complicated idea (such as the thought that one is about 
to die). Such symptoms are termed obsessions. Others are pre- 
occupied with their own health and body sensations {hypochondria). 
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Still others relate all their thinking to their own emotional conflict 
(or complex). Often, associations given verbally by patients are 
symbolic of deep-rooted, unconscious problems. 

Dearth of Ideas. — Some patients have considerable diflSculty in 
forming associations or at least in gi\'ing expression to them They 
may find it difficult to concentrate on a problem or almost impossible 
to think of things to say. They reply to simple questions only after a 
long interval and often with the answer, “I don’t know.” The^' 
may even refuse to talk at all, staring dully at the doctor a.s if iiot com- 
prehending him. These S3Tnptoms are highly characteristic of tho.se 
psychoses m which a depression is a prominent feature. 

Flight of Ideas.— Some patients show an abnormal tendenev to 
jump from one topic to another. There is an apparent lack of abilitj^ 
to keep to the subject under consideration .\ny stimulus, nhelher 
relevant or not, is iueorriorated into the assoeiational chain The 
individual may talk on for hours and exhibit neither selective control 
nor normal inhibition in his rambling This sv'inptom is prominent in 
c.'ises where a mild mama is prevalent. 

Delusions. — A delusion is a falst* Iwlief. All normal individuals 
have some delusions as the result of misinformation, overgeneraliza- 
tion, or emotional or intellectual bias. In mental patients, delusions 
are often exaggerated to the pomt of absurdity-. One will tell j'ou he is 
the saviour of the world; another, that he i.s the worst siuner that him 
ever lived. A patient may saj' that his fooil hii.« bi'cn poLtoned b\' his 
enemies — and go right on eating it* Another may sivv that his internal 
organs have rotted away, or that he has lieen dead for v eal’s and is just, 
a phantom. When delusions are logically organized, with all facts 
coordinated into the scheme in a plausible fashion, we saj* thej' are 
systematized. When delusions are loow'ly organized, fragmentari', 
and rather weakly woven, we refer to them as imsystnunlized. 

Disturbances of Judgment.— Sometimes an individual may lose 
normal control over ordinary judgment. He will .squander all his 
mone}’’ in an unnecessary fashion, such as buying several curs when he 
already has one; or he may write large checks when he lias no biuik 
account. He may become excessively careless in his dress, his con- 
versation, his ordinary activities. He may become uninhibited to the 
point of embarrassmg his friends and family. He maj' lose the ability 
to foresee the consequences of an act. He has lost a sense of balance 
in his judgment. 

Dementia. — By this is meant a condition of intellectual deteriora- 
tion, usually permanent and frequently progressive. The patient 
becomes less able, mentally He experiences difficulty in concentrat- 
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ing bis attention upon a problem, and is less flexible in his attack upon 
its solution. Interest in new experiences, and even in familiar situa- 
tions, is dulled It is hard for him to remember, the forgetfulness 
sometimes extending to his most intimate affairs, such as the place of 
his birth or the names of his relatives. 

Emotional Disturbances 

Apathy. — By apathy, we mean emotional indifference. The 
apathetic individual apparently just doesn’t care. Regardless of how 
you stimulate him, it is almost impossible to bring forth the normal 
emotional reactions of anger, fear, or joy He seemingly has divorced 
himself from the surrounding world and i.s out of emotional contact 
with the objective environment. For this reason, emotional apathy is 
usually considered a ven,-^ serious condition. 

Depression. — The depressed patient presents an attitude of dejec- 
tion, often accoinjianied by feelings of anxiety and hopelessness, even 
in the absence of situations that should normally call forth such 
attitudes He may refuse to cat, may moan constantly and ask for 
the forgiveness of imaginary sins Such patients must be constantly 
Hatched, for there i.s an over-present threat of suicide. 

Emotional Instability, — Some patients have little or no control 
over their emotional reactions. At the slightest provocation they Mill 
o.xhibit violent anger leading to excess in behanor. Just as quickly, 
they will “snap back” to normal They may become quickly' enthusi- 
astic about a project or ca.st down into stirrow at the least setback, 
swinging from high jimbition to the depths of despair in a compara- 
tively short time 

Fears. — Morbid fears tire frequently found in mental patients. 
Thi-y may be obsessed with thaidea of committing suicide or of sudden 
death from lieait failure They may fear the designs of unspecified 
enemies; or lliey may siraph' hai'e an unlocalized anxiety that thei' 
cannot justify nor explain but which is, nevertheless, troublesome 
V'ioient, panicky fears are often encountered among those suffering 
from the hallucinations of delirium tremens (see below). Fears are 
also not uncommon among depressed conditions. 

TEtK MAJOR PSYCHOSES 

Within the space limits of the present chapter it is impossible to 
give an extended discussion of the psychoses, nor is it possiible to give 
illustrative case material. The student is urged to supplement his 
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reading with the use of one of the standard texts in the field such as that 
of Dorcus and Shaffer. ‘ 

It must be kept in mind that no two cases with the same diagnosis 
present identical pictures. The sjTnptoms in any one case may vary 
strikingly from time to time. Diagnosis, at its best, is a somewhat 
precarious task. Nevertheless, certain common denominators are 
found that justif}’ classification within certain limits. It is with 
these common denominators that we will concern ourselves. 

Organic Psychoses 

Alcoholic Psychoses. — The problem of alcoholism is of very great 
importance, whether the point of \’iew adopted be. that of the sociolo- 
gist, economist, or psychiatrist. Over 5 per cent of first admissions 
to our mental hospitals (see Table 86) and between 10 jK'r cent and 15 
per cent of total admissions each year are alcoholic jisyciiost's. In 
addition, it has been e.stimated that over 1 00,000 person.s in oin country 
suffer from alcoholism.* We will describe the most common kinds of 
these unfortunate disorders, A more extended discussion of conditions 
due to alcoholic excesses was given m Chap VII 

Delirium tremens, as is suggested by the name, is characterized by 
a state of delirium accompanied by generalized tremors, pnncipally 
in the facial muscles, fingers, and tongue It occurs in the course of 
chronic alcoholism (see below), usually after a period of heavy drinking 
with little food. The patient Is sleepless and rcstlc.ss, is disoriented in 
both time and space, and experiences almost constant hallucina- 
tions. The emotional component of the condition is almost uni- 
formly an intense and irrational fear. Suicidal or homicidal attempts 
may be present The delirium usually lasts 3 to 6 day.s, the patient 
sinking into a heavy sleep from which he awakens in a lucid state, 
though with an amnesia for the penod of delinum. More than 
86 per cent of the cases recover fully.* llie most common immediate 
cause of death for the remainder is a complicating pneumonia. 

Chronic alcoholism is a term referring to the condition of an individ- 
ual who drinks habitually and heavily. Such a condition is not to be 
confused with that of periodic drunken sprees separated by relatively 

‘ Dorcus, R M , and Shaffer, O. W , Textbook of Abnormal Peychology (3d ed.), 
Fh© Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1944 

’ Appel, K E , Psychiatnc Therapy, in Hunt, J. McV. (Ed ), Prrsonabiy and 
the Behavior Disorders, Vol II, p 1146, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1944. 

* Rosanoff, A. J., Manual of Psychtairy, p. 387, John Wiley A Sons, Ino , New 
York, 1^. 
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long periods of sobriety (dipsomania). The individual characteristi- 
cally suffers from loss of memory, some degree of dearth of ideas, an 
inability to concentrate, with poor judgment and unclear thinking. 
Delusions sometime develop, and these are apt to be of self-accusation 
and unworthiness. Physically, he exhibits mild tremors and is apt to 
have circulatoiy^ and gastrointestinal disorders. The best treatment 
for chronic alcoholics seems to be complete abstinence. 

Korsakoxv's psychosis develops most frequently in late middle age 
and is found more frequently among women than men The essential 
features are amnesia for recent events w ith a tendency to confuse these 
with remote events; disorientation in space and time; retrospective 
falsification , fair memory for events preeedmg the illness ; and absence of 
cloudy consciousness, the patient being lucid and understanding. The 
patient may develop an insiglit into his condition and complain of his 
poor memor>'. He may spend several months or longer in the hospital, 
and chances of recovery are poor (see also Chap. VH), 

Psychoses Associated with Syphilis . — General paralysis of the 
insane, frequently called paresis and dementia paralytica, accounts for 
the largest proportion of the sj^philitic mental conditions, Mhich 
comprise approximately 10 per cent of our hospitalized mental patients 
(liable 80). Of the approximately 4 individuals per 1000 population 
in the United States who contract sj’philis, about 5 per cent, or 2 per 
10,000, develop the condition. It occurs among men more commonly 
than women in a ratio of nearly 4 to 1, and the majority of patients are 
between the ages of thirty and sixty years. It is found nearly twice as 
frequently among Negroes as ^Vhite8, and nearly 4 times as often in 
urban as in rural populations.* 

Beginning 10 to 20 years after the first infection, the disease 
develops slowly, usualh'" manifesting three general stages. In the 
first stage, the mental s^Tiiptoms include poor memorj', impairment of 
judgment, and a reversal of mood and character. Neatness is 
replaced with slovenliness, efficiency with carelessness, caution with 
recklessness There is frequently overindulgence in alcohol and sex 
activity. The individual may feel in good health and refuse to see a 
doctor, though medical examination would detect neural involvement 
through reflex disturbances. If left untreated, the second phase 
gradually develops and the sjTnptoms are now quite marked. The 
voice is thick and words are slurred. There is frequently difficulty in 
controlling the muscles used in walking, and the patient walks w'ith a 
trembling gait. There is much mental confusion, disorientation, and 
frequent unsystematized delusions. These latter may be expansive, 

* Hosanoff, tbtd , pp 339-S43 
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and the patient may talk glibly of his great wealth or power; or they 
may be melancholy or depressed in nature. If the disorder progresses 
into the third stage, the patient is helpless and bedridden. He 
becomes completely disoriented, suffers from tremors and convulsions, 
the condition becoming progressively more severe, with death os the 
terminal point. 

Cerebrospinal syphilis develops rather soon after the initial syphilitic 
infection (6 months to 5 years). The onset is rapid, only a few weeks 
being required for full development of the symptoms. The patient 
suffers from severe headache, a feeling of dizziness, will vomit, is unable 
to sleep, and yet may present a somewhat lethargic picture to the 
examiner. Normal reflexes are disturbed; the Argjfll-llobertson sign 
is usually absent i.e , pupiliatn'^ reaction is present to far and near 
accommodation but is absent to light. Any of the cranial nerves may 
be involved. Diagnosis of the condition is made by means of both 
climcal and lalooratoiy tests. 

Tabes dorsalis with psychosis occurs in some cases of .sjqihiiitic 
infection, where the po.stenor roots of the spinal column are involv'ed 
preventing proprioceptive impulses from the muscles from i caching 
the brain. The patient liecomes unable to control adecjuatcly such 
motor activities as walking, talking, and wntiug. Tremors and dis- 
turbances in these activities are pronounced. The individual can 
stand wdth his eves open but w'ill fall if they are closed; walks, aided by 
a cane, with a trembling gait; slurs hi.s words, and the like. Double 
vision and dimness of vi.sion frequently occur. When defimWly 
psychotic, the patient is agitateal, may suffer from delusions of a 
persecutory' nature and from fear-priKlucing hallucinatory experiences 

Senile Psychoses. — The most frequently occurring psychosis 
associated w'lth old age is senile dementia, one of the commone.st of 
psychiatric conditions. Its incidence in the general population of all 
ages for the year ending June 30, 1935 was 6 9 per 100,000. For the 
year 1920, in New' York State, its incidence for only that portion of the 
population over sixty years of age was 80 per 100,000; for poisons 
aged seventy years or more, the rate was 180.2. It occurs more 
frequently among women than men in a ratio of about 10 to 6. ‘ While 
associated with old t^e, the exact cause of the condition is unknow'n. 

The chief symptom is an impairment of memory' with pronounced 
tendendes to retrospective falsification and pseudoreminiscence. 
Memory failure is most marked for recent events. As the condition 
progresses, there is a pronounced narrowing of interests, a general 
apathy, and, frequently, irritability and depression. Delusions of a 

» Ibid., pp. 613-514. 
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persecutory nature are also quite apt to appear. The patient may 
become self-centered and demanding in the satisfaction of hia comfort. 
As little is known of the prevention of the condition, the treatment 
consists in institutional or home care. The duration is usually less 
than 5 years and is invariably terminated in death. 

Presbyopkrenta is a type of senile dementia somewhat resembling, 
in its clinical picture, Korsakow’s psychosis. The patient is unable 
to rememlier recent events and lacks insight into his present condition 
He appears to be mentallj’’ more alert than the simple senile patient. 
There is considerable confabulation and contradiction in his conversa- 
tion Frequently he is restless and unable to continue long in simple 
tasks. The prognosis and treatment are about the same as for cases of 
senile dementia. 

Cerebral ai hTioschrosif!, while it can occur at earlier ages, is found 
most frequently among people in late middle age or older. For the 
year ending June 30, 1935, of 2281 cases m the New York state hospi- 
tals, 1312 ivero sixtv-tive years or over in age, 688 were between ages 
fifty-five and sixty-four, 228 were between ages forty-five and fifty-four, 
and the remaining 23 were all over thirty-five years old ^ It occurs 
more frecpiently among men tlian women It Ls not always accom- 
panied by a psycho.sis. High blood pressure coupled with the harden- 
ing ot the arteries of the brain may result in the bursting of cerebral 
blocnl vests’ls As a result of this stroke, the inchvidual may suffer 
from th(' loss of ability to concentrate, yet retain an insight into this 
decreased efliciency. Fiequently there are found depressions, con- 
fu.sed states, clouding of the consciousness, irntability, and emotional 
instability 


FujiCTioN.vL Psychoses 

Schizophrenic Disordew.— These conditions represent the most 
commonly encountered group of all the major psychoses Malzberg 
provsonts data show ing that in New York State mental hospitals, during 
the years 1929 to 1931, schizophrenia accounted for 26 3 i>or cent of 
total first admissions, and Dayton’s data for first admissions in 
Massachusetts liotwi'en 1917 and 1933 for the .same condition are 19.46 
jHir cent.* The term schizophrenia literally means “split mind.” It 
reiers to a disintegration of the indixidual’s personality structure that is 
so characteristic of the disease. Since it w^as once believed that young 

* Ibid , p. 609. 

•Cameron, Norman, The Functional P!t>'choses, in Hunt, J. MrV (F.d ), 
Personality and the Behanor Dvtordera, Vol. II, p. 872, 'Fhe Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1944. 
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people were particularly prone to develop this insanity, it is sometimes 
called dementia praecox, a "deterioration of youth." Actually, cases 
can be found at all ages, the greatest number occurring between ages 
twenty and thirty. 

No other psychosis presents so baiHing and varied an array of 
symptoms, nor is any other psychosis so little understood. Ail of the 
symptoms do not appear in any one patient, and an individual clinical 
picture may change strikmgb' in a very' short time. There arc, though, 
certam basic common denominators running through the behavior of 
these patients. The outstanding characteristic is an emotional apathy 
or indifference, coupled, frequently, with a disliarmony between 
intellectual and emotional reactions Normal anger- or fear-producing 
situations fail to bring forth the appropriate response. There is also 
e^^dence of withdrawing behavior, as if the patient retreats from the 
e.vternal ivorld and has trouble distmguishing fact from fancy. The 
result of such social retreat is to place a psychological barrier bctw'een 
the patient and other people. He become.s sixially inaccessible. 
Attainment of rapport on the part of the physician is quite diflicult and 
at times impossible. There is increasing personality deterioration, the 
patient becoming careless in lx*havior and appearance Mental 
deterioration may also occur Ideas of reference and a solf-centered- 
ness of attitude are often found. 

For purposes of classification, it has lieen found convenient to 
de.scribe four special type.s of scliizoplircma. This does not mean that 
we liave to contend with separate and distinct coinhtions It only 
means that at the time of diagnosis a particular group of symptoms 
predominated These types have the common characttiristics of 
schizophrenia plus other particular symptoms All .schizophieiuc 
cases cannot be claasified into any one definite ti'pe. Many are mi.ved 
cases possessing symptoms of more than one type. 

Simple schizophrenia is one of these lyiies. The outstanding 
characteristics are emotional apathy^ indifference, a loss of ambition, 
and general listlessness with some intellectual deterioration. The 
individual may become asocial and seems to be increasingly' preoccu- 
pied with his ow'n day'dreams or fantasies. The onset is so gradual it is 
frequently not noticed. Many cases are never hospitalized but 
manage to take care of themselves. It is quite possible that ceases of 
this type are found among tramps, prostitutes, and the unemployed. 
It can occur at any age but is found most frequently among young 
adults. 

Hebephrenic schizophrenia is the classification given to a rather 
large and varied group The condition has a more sudden onset than 
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the simple type, and much greater disintegration is shown. The 
behavior is usually pointless and incongruous with respect to the 
situation. There is apt to be inappropriate smirking and laughter. 
Many bizarre notions are held by the patient, and we frequently find 
unsystematized delusions. There may be occasional hallucinations. 
Hebephrenic literally means "child mind," but the behavior is really 
not so childish as it is irrelevant and inappropriate. 

Catatonic schizophrenia refers to those cases where the dominant 
symptoms involve disturbances of motor behavior. The chief 
characteristic is motor stereotopy, but the behavior may range from 
violent excitement to deep stupor. Between these ranges we may find 
less dramatic mannensms of posturing, gesturing, repetitious stereo- 
tjqjed grimacing, and the like It is believed that these mannerisms 
may have a symbolic meaning, best understood in terms of some inner 
emotional conflict. In the case of stupor, the patient is completely 
negativistic and must be cared for as if an infant, although he is 
frequently aware of happenings in his vicinity. When in a state of 
catatonic e.vcitcmcnt, the patient’s behavior is unpredictable For 
that reason, such cases are potentially dangerous and require great care 
m handling 

When delusions of either the persecutory or grandiose tiTie are 
predominant symptoms, the case is diagnosed as paranoid schizo- 
phrenia Other symptoms (particularly of the hebephrenic variety) 
are ahso present Imt are subordinate to the delusional picture The 
delusions are not as well systematizetl nor as firmly defended as those 
of true paranoia (see below) Additional symptoms include apathy, 
disintegration, and withdrawing beha^^or. This form of schizo- 
phrenia responds to treatment even less readily than the other forms. 

Affective Disorders. — lender this heading we gi’oup those functional 
conditions characterized chiefly by abnormal manifestations of mood 
and emotion. Principally, these refer to the elated and depressed 
conditions where, most frequently, no deterioration of intelligence has 
occurred. There are two important psychoses found in this group; 
manic-depressive disorders and involutional melancholia. In the report 
of Malzberg referred to above, ‘ the manic-depressive group made up 
13.4 per r.ent of the first admissions to New York State mental hospitals 
during years 1929 to 1931, and involutional melancholia accounted for 
2 8 per cent. Dayton’s figures for Massachusetts (1917 to 1933) 
give 9 66 per cent manic-depressives and 2.17 per cent involutional 
disorders. 


‘ Cameron, op. cit., p. 872. 
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Extremes of emotion are the chief characteristics of the manic* 
depressive psychosis. An individual who has previously exhibited 
quite normal behaAUor may develop, either gradually or quite suddenly, 
a state of great elation and pronounced motor overactivity and 
suggestibility, exliibit flight of ideas in conversation, and present a 
picture of markedly happy contact w’ith the environment. Emo- 
tional instability is present, as irritation appears at any thwarting or 
restraint. The patient does not want to take time for eating, sleeping, 
or elimination and is constantly “on the go" and in pronounced good 
humor. In extreme cases {acute mania) these symptoms are all 
exaggerated, and delusions of grandeur or achievement may appear. 
There may be transitor>' hallucuiations. Bcha\dor is recognized, even 
by the uninformed, as definitely pathological. Occasionally the behav- 
ior may develop to the point of mid delirium (hyperacute mania) 
Here there are complete disorientation, frequent hallucinatioiLH, and 
continual aeti\'it\' that throws a strain on tiie cardiorespiratory' system 
that ma^' have fatal consequences. 

The reverse of ail this may occur The attack may result in a state 
of depression, considerable motor retardation, a dearth of ideas, and a 
general picture of unhappy dejection The patient is blue without 
understanding why. He may rationalize his siidness with delusions of 
bin or unworthincss The depresbion may become more severe (ocitfe 
melancholia) nith an exaggeration of the above symptoms. The 
patient apparenily gives up lUid will sit motionkis-s for hours, sometimes 
mumbling to himself phrast's indicative of scif-aceusation. In some 
cases the patient will fail completely in establishing environmental 
rapport. He will lie without moving, must be tube-fed and cared for, 
usually sufTi'ring physical impairment. This state is knowm as 
depressive stupor 

Manic-depressive psvehosis occurs most frequently in middle life, 
and either, or both, of the above states may be present. The patient 
recovers, usually' in less than a year, but there is always danger of 
recurrence. A manic state may be followed by a period of normal 
behavior or may change over night to a depression. Attacks are 
frequently brought on by a precipitating cause. They may be 
separated by days or years, or there may never be another attack. 
Any combination in sequence of the states of normality, mania, and 
depression may be found with any time-interval separating them. The 
prognosis of recovery from any single attack is good. 

Involutional melancholia is most apt to occur at that time of life 
when the sex glands cease to function. Although it may occur in 
either sex, it is found more frequently among women and at an earlier 
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age than in men. The patient becomes quite depressed and anxious. 
Life apparently has no future, and there is a dissatisfaction with the 
past. Apprehensiveness and irritability are commonly present. The 
patient experiences feelings of unreality and may develop delusions 
that he doesn’t exist. Ideas of sinfulness and unworthiness are also 
common. Motor and intellectual retardation are often found, but m 
some cases there is considerable agitation with restless fearfulness. 
Recovery from involutional melancholia is normally to be expected. 

Paranoid Psychosis. — A not very’ common, but interesting, psy- 
chosis, in which the only symptom of any importance is a well-system- 
atized delusion, dominating the entire attitude of the patient and 
subordinating all his activities, is the condition known as paranoia. 
Sinoo the only abnormal phase of behavior is the rigid and vigorously 
defended delu.sion, many paranoics probably are not hospitalized It 
is only when, in conformity with their false belief, they' infringe on the 
rights of others or run afoul of the law, that they are noticed Hence, 
the reported hospital incidence of l>etween 1 per cent and 2 per cent* 
is probably not representativ’e of the true figure 

The patient who develops paranoia is apt to have had. most of his 
life, a somewhat rigid tyqie of personality. He is apt to have been the 
sort of person who cannot easily accept correction or make concessions; 
who has been over sensitive and unduly concerned with what others 
are thinking of him; who has had a tendency to biood and has lieen 
inclined to self-isolation. He has usually been susjncious of the goals 
and motives of others, with a tendency’ to ascribe special mejiiiings with 
relation to himself to the indifferent activities of acquaintances LVom 
such a background the delusional system develops slowly hut with 
increasing strength. When it has become recognizably pathological, 
it is usually so firmly systdhiatized and so logically organized that little 
can lie done toward the patient's re-cducation The delusion mav be 
persecutory or of the compensatory variety of grandeur It may also 
take other forms, such as religious, amorous, jealous, inventive, 
litigious, or reformatory' paranoia, \\hen well developed, paranoia 
has a very poor prognosis. 

FACTORS AFFECTING MENTAL DISEASE 

Age 

One of the most important facts that we can know about a 
patient is his age; and about a group of patients, the age distribution 
of tlie group. The care and treatment of the patient and his chances 

* Und., p. 872. 
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of recovery will very largely depend upon his age. Knowing the age 
distribution of the group enables us to predict vith considerable 
accuracy the sex distribution, the number in each group of diseases, 
the yeare of expected life, and other pertinent problems with respect to 
the group. 

Although the actual number of first admissions of patients under 
fifty years of age is greater than of those aged over fifty, it must be 
iememl)cred that the proportion of the total population under fifty is 
also greater. When first admissions are expressed in lates per 100,000 
of the general population of the same age, it is found that the incidence 



Fio 37 — Xumboi of first iidmissions to stato mental hospitals iii tlm United States 
during 1S.J3, by age and sex, oxpreosed as rates p^r 100,000 of the oorresixiriding general 
population as of 1933. (From Landu, C and Page, J. M , op cif . p 28 ) 

of mental disease increases with age. Tlus is not a constant relation- 
ship. There is a sharp mcreasc m incidence between agt'S fifteen and 
thirty and another beyond age si’vt.y During the years forty-five to 
sixty the rate does not vary greatly. At all ages, the rate is consist- 
ently higher for males than for females ‘ These facts are presented 
in Fig. 37. Evidence has also been presented tliat the median age at 
first admission has increased markedly for all p.sjchoHcs with the 
exception of schizophrema and involutional melancholia.* The 
reasons for this are obscure, and no explanation in offered 

In studying the factor of age with resj>ect to specific psychoses, we 
find, in a broad way, that each psj'cho.si.s has its own age span.* Mean 
ages for the various conditions ma 3 ' differ as much as several yeai*s 
The distributions for most conditions are bell-shaped and are presented 

‘ Landis and Page, op. at , pp. 27-31. 

* Landis, Carney, and Farwell, J, E., A Trend Analysis of Age at First-admis- 
sions, Age at Death, and Years of Rcaidcnce for State Mental Hospitals: 1013-1941, 
J Abnorm Soc. Psychol., 1944, 89, 3-23, 

' Landu and Page, op. at , pp. 36-38 
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in Fig. 38. Curves for the senile conditions are not presented, since 
the tendency for census and hospital reports to combine all patients 
older than seventy years in one group would result in the highest rates 
being found at the upper age level. 



Age 

Fio 3S -Number of first admissions to state mental hospitals in the United States 
diiriiiK 19.1.1, by auo and payclioius, expressed as rates [ler 100,000 of the corresponding 
general population of 193.1 (From lMnd%». C . and Page. J M , op cii , p 37 ) 

UiiBAN AND Rural K.W'ironmknts 

A commonly held liehcf is that the comple.xity of life in a large city 
places increasing strain on a human being’s adjustive capacity and leads 
to a greater frecpieacy of mental breakdotyn. It will be profitable to 
consider the facts bearing on this belief. The United States census 
arbitrarily cla.s,sifics communities with less than 2,500 inliabitants as 
rural; all others are urban. Comparing these tiio groups, veiy real 
differences do appear. The average rural rate of first admissions per 
100,000 population in 1933 was 44 6 for women, 69 5 for men, a com- 
1 lined rate of 58 0. The.se are to be compared with urban rates of 94. 1 
for women, 134 8 for men, a combined rate of 113 5.‘ But it must be 
remembered that large centers of population have more hospitals and 
lietter medical facilitie.s. Ca.scs that might go undetected or be cared 
for at home in a small towm art' more apt to be hospitalized in the city. 
Thus, to really examine the problem, it is necessary to compare the 

‘Ibid., p. 46 
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incidences in cities of different sizes. When this is done, it is found 
that the most marked difference is found between commimities of less 
than 2,500 population and those between 2,500 and 10,000. This is 
illustrated in the data* below showing the incidence rates per 100,000 


Population 

2,500 or less 
2,600 to 10,000 

10.000 to 25,000 

25.000 to 100,000 

100.000 to 200,000 
New York City 
Total III ban 


Incidence Rato 
61.6 
87 6 
87.7 
08 2 
106 6 
105 4 
102 7 


population. Thus, it is probable that the increased urban incidence 
IS at least partly explained in terms of improved and more easily 
obtainable medical facilities 


Hkredity 

A popular belief of “the man in the street” is that insanity is 
inherited. The statement, of course, is too indefinite to have any real 
meaning There are many different kinds of insariiLy and each 
specific psychosis has its own complex of etiological factors The 
role of heredity may not carry the same import in one disease that it 
does in another Also, it must be remembered that to say heredity 
is a factor does not mean that the children of a jiatient will nec- 
e.ssanly aeejuire the disease. It simply means that, statistically, 
there is a greater probability that the psychosis will apjicar among 
close relative.? than in the general population. Also, in consider- 
ing the problem, we must bear m mind that much of the evidence is 
not very reliable. We cannot be sure of the accuracy of diagnosis, 
for in the past many of these conditions were simply grour>e<l together 
under one heading Also, available figures do not include those 
relatives who were unho.spitalizpd and undetected. 

The actual significance of the factor of heredity is by no means as 
yet settled Among the psj'choses considered in this chapter, inherit- 
ance seems to play an important role in the schizophrenic disorders 
and in manic-depressive conditions. It has been reported* that the 
children and relatives of patients with these diseases have a greater 
expectancy of themselves becoming patients than is found in the 
general population. Wlien one parent is schizophrenic, the expectancy 
rate for children is around 16 per cent; when both parents have the 

' Ibid., pp 60 and 164. 

*Ilnd,pp 81-87. 
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disease, the rate is close to 68 per cent. Siblings of the patient have 
an expectancy rate of from 8 per cent to 24 per cent. These figures 
should be contrasted with the fact that less than 1 per cent of the 
general population can be expected to develop schizophrenia. Chil- 
dren of manic-depressive patients have a mental-illness expectancy 
rate of from 10 per cent to 24 per cent. If neither of the parents has 
had the disease, siblings have an expectancy rate of 7 4 per cent; but if 
one of the parents has be^n a mental patient, the figure is close to 24 
per cent These data all clearl}'^ indicate that the factor of heredity is 
important in any consideration of mental illness.* 

Marital Status 

Another popular belief is that mental dis<‘ase is in some way related 
to marriage As Fig. 39 shows, this popular Ixdief is borne out by the 



Age 

Ftq 39 — Number of iirst adnuHsian^i to staff* mental hosjotaK in thp T-nitod States 
during 1933, b> manloi statu«i, expressed os rate pet 100,000 of tUc general population. 

reported facts.* The incidence of first admissions per 100,000 general 
population during 1933, when corrected for age differences between the 

* Heredity is also important in the consideration of mental deficiency -anth 
psychosis and epilepsy However, this group of patients make up only about 5 per 
eont of the first admissions 

• Hnd., pp 6ft-76 
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groups, was 73 for married men, 161 for widowers, 221 for bachelors and 
362 for divorcees. The corresponding figures for women were 69, 92, 
130, and 263. Among the women, there were two exceptions to this 
general trend. Female alcoholic patients and female paretics (general 
paralysis) had a slightly smaller group of single members than the 
general population. Probably such women are less inhibited and 
have greater opportunities for marriage. In all the organic conditions 
there were a larger percentage of widowed patients than is found in the 
general population. The high rate of divorced individuals would be 
expected, as such people do not tend to have a happy married life. 

American Population Groups 

All available figures indicate a greater prevalence of mental disease 
among immigrant groups than among nativ'o-bom citizens of the 
United States, but such figures are usuall>^ presented in a manner 
uncorrected for such factors as age, sex distnbution, economic status, 
and urbanization. As Landis and Page point out , ’ an earlier study had 
shovTi mental disease occurred more frequently among nativ'e Ameri- 
cans who had migrated from the east to California than among native- 
born Californians. It would appear that people vho make up a 
migratory group have a larger than average proportion of potential 
psj'chotics. Uncorrected figures indicate two to three times as great 
an incidence among immigrants as among native cit izens. When the 
admission rate is based, how'ever, ujion the general population over 
fifteen years in age (immigrant groups contain few children), the 
foreign-bom rate is only 20 per cent higher than that of natives. 
When further correction is made for urbanization (mo.st immigrants 
live in cities), the rate becomes only 8 per cent higher. Alt hough there 
are many factors complicating the total picture, it is quite possible that, 
with the application of more thorough statrstical analysis, there will be 
found very little, if any, difference between the two groups. 

It is widely beheved, even among the medical profession, that 
among the Jewish people an unduly large amount of mental illness 
occurs. Early studies that bore this out and that have been much 
quoted failed to correct for the factor of urbanization * For example, 
in Germany, in 1926, the incidence of mental di.sea8c among the Jewish 
population was one third higher than among either Catholics or Prot- 
estants. When, how'ever, the figures are limited to the city of Berlin, 
the rate per 10,000 for Jews was actually lower than that of cither of the 
two other groups (26 as contrasted with 29 and 28 per 10,000). Simi- 

* Ibid., pp 92-97. 

* Ibid , pp. 97-100. 
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lar findings have been presented concerning Jews and non-Jews in 
New York City. The evidence also indicates that with respect to the 
old-age insanities, paresis, and the alcoholic psychoses, the Jewish 
group has an appreciably lower rate. 

Table 87 —Average Annual Number of Negro and White First Admissions 
TO All Institutions for Mental Disease in New York State, 
192SI-31, EbcpRESSED as Standardized Rates per 100,000 of 
THE Correspovdino Geveral Populatio.v as or 1930* 


Diagnoaifi 

1 

1 Rales per 100.000 general 

j population 

1 

White 

Negro 

Negro- WTute 
ratio 

! 

Manic-depressive i 

13 3 

20 0 

1 5 

Senile (.Icmentia 

27 6 

62 1 

1 1 9 

Dementia praeeox 

1 25 7 

51.1 

1 2 0 

Cerebral artenoAelerosis 

41 1 

119 6 

2 9 

Aleoholie pwcho.'ies 

6 5 

22 2 

3 4 

General paresm 

9 3 

37 9 

4 1 

Total 

97 4 

224 7 

2 3 


* Lftndut, r , uni! J M « Modtrn Soctfty and Mental Dtee^ut, p lOl. Rinehart & Company, 
Idc , Now \ ork, 


Cleai-cut statistical differences seem to exist between Negroes and 
WHiites A representative example of these differences is presented in 
Table 87 That uibanization is not a-factor is evident from the fact 
that these differences are not reduced when the state populations 
out.side of New A'^ork City are compared ‘ This, however, must not be 
taken to indicate an actual difference in susceptibilitj' between the 
Negro and the ^Vhlte The Negroes in New York City are migratory 
individuals, and we liaA^e already seen that migratory' groups have 
more than their share of psychopathic material. The differences 
are, in fact, considerably reduced when we compare the incidence rate 
of first admissions between native New A ork Whites (45 per 100,000) 
and native New A'ork Negroes (40 per 100,000). For immigrant 
wliites the rate is 157, and for immigrant Negroes, 186. Also, it should 
be rememliered that Negroes, living on a lower economic scale, may not 
achieve hospitalization as frequently as do ■whites However, the 
differences that have been published are too large to be argued away, 
and further investigation of this problem is certainly needed. 

The various geographical areas of the United States show marked 

' Ibtd , pp 97- 100 
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differences in the incidence of hospitsilized patients. ‘ In New England, 
in 1935, for example, the rate per 10,000 for the population over 
fifteen years of age was 53 as compared with a rate of only 28 in the 
South Central states, a rate of 36 in the North Central states and a 
similar rate in the South Atlantic state.s. The rate in the Middle 
Atlantic states and along the Pacific coast was 43. Roughly, our 
seaboard states present the highest incidences, and the South Central 
states the lowest incidences This is due to the larger number of 
available hospital beds in the industrialized and urbanized areas in our 
coastal districts. Many cases in the South were probably undetected 
or not hospitalized. 

TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISEASE 

In addition to such necessary precautions as arc essential for 
physical health, such as clean living conditions, an adequate and 
palatable diet, exercise, rest, and medical care, certain special modes 
of treatment are applied to mental patients. Some of these involve 
the presenption of certain drugs and medicines under sjK‘cified con- 
diliona {chemotherapy); others involve the application of certain 
physical principles (physiotherapy); and some techniques are purely 
p.sychological in natuie {psychotherapy) The pun)o.sr of this boclion 
is to describe and evaluate some of the more jiromvnent of these 
techniques It must lie r<*memla>red that treatments, while they 
apply the findings of experimental scieneo, leiirescnt a clinical approach 
and cannot always be understood from the expiwiinental point of 
view. Lacking adequate controls, when patientvs recover, we cannot 
be sure that they might not have recovered even though the treatment 
had not been applied riome of these techniques arc the results of 
many years of clinical application and are well CHtablished Others 
are promising but still in the trial-and-error stage. 

Psychotherapy 

A psychotherapeutic technique often used is that known as sugges- 
tion. This con.si.sts largely in reassuring the patient, who, not under- 
standing hi9 symptoms, gradually has his faith in the ability of the 
physician built up to the point where active cooperation is secured. In 
no other branch of medicine Is such active cooperation as essential. 
Occasionally, direct hypnosis is resorted to as a therapeutic measure. 
Such suggestive measures may be direct, once rapport is established, 
or they may be indirect. In the latter case spectacular apparatus or 
procedures are used that are superficially quite convincing, though 

‘ Ibid., pp. 107-109. 
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actually useless and harmless. Here, the patient is convinced largely 
because of an ignorant awe of such an apparently scientific setup. To 
the extent that such suggestive techniques effect a reorientation of the 
patient’s general attitude toward liis life problems, they are wholesome 
and desirable Unfortunately, such measures lend themselves too 
easily to an eradication of the symptoms rather than to an attack on 
the basic causative factors. 

Because many mental patients are troubled with problems that 
they are afraid of or asliamed to face, a .sincere effort is made, in talking 
with them, to draw them out and to get them to verbalize their basic 
difficulty. Such attempts aie known as methods of catharsis It is 
sometimes possible for the patiiuil, in talking of his troubles, to make 
the adequate emotional response he had so long inhibited Also, it is 
frequently possible for the patient to acquire an objective persjiective 
of his condition that, through enabluig him to evaluate the situation, 
aiils in effecting a more adeipinte jicrsonalitv integration Only after 
vaiiport has been established and the patient’s resmve has l>een broken 
down and confidence obtiuned, can this method be applied. 

In the course of treatment, an attempt may be made to train the 
patient to the point vhere ho can accept life situations without 
expenoncing the disturinng emotions {e.g , fear) that have accompanied 
them. Tins is known as drscnsiiizalton Wlien the treatment further 
consi.stfi in llie buildmg-up of adequate habits of adjustment, thepioc- 
ess is H’ferred to as rc-cdiu:alian. Es.sontiall\', all psi'chotherapy is re- 
educative. In the functional conditions, it is frequently found that 
the emotional response has become a habit rGspon.se. If, howe'ver, the 
treatment has enabled the patient to attain an objective insight into 
his condition, with no ill effect, such an emotional res]H)nsc becomes, 
under repetition, dulled With the gradual disappearance of the 
undesirable habit, the treatment aims to introduce, as a substitute, the 
positive, aggrt'ssive habits of thought and action that are consonant 
with goixi menial hygiene. Obviously, the succe-sj. of this depends, as it 
should, upon the patient’s active cooperation Also, it is evident that 
it presupposes a level of intelligence on the part of the patient suffi- 
cii'nt to acquire such insight 

How successful are these techniques? Thev arc difficult to evalu- 
ate, for, when a patient recovers, we cannot be sure that it is due to the 
treatment. Also, the standards for recoverj' varj' from investigator to 
mvestigator, and it is not alw'ays possible to distinguish between 
various degrees of recovery. AppeB presents a table based upon the 

‘ Appel, K. E , Psychiatric Therapy, m Hunt, J McV. (Ed ), Personahty and 
the Hehavior Lisordtrsy Vol. II, p. 1161, The Ronald Press Company, New ^ork, 
1044 
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work of Bond and Braceland (see Table 88) that is representative of the 
situation before some of the newer therapies came into use. This can 
serve as a standard by which some of these new techniques can bo 
evaluated 


Chemical Shock Therapy 

The schizophrenic disorders are sometimes treated by the repeated 
production, usually daily, of a hj-poglyccmic shock in the patient by an 
intramuscular injection of insulin. The dosage is regulated to the 
patient and given in bed in the early morning d'lie i):itient feeds eak 
and hungry, perspires quite a bit, and gradually enters a stage of 
progressive somnolence He must l)e attended constantly The 
actual coma occui-s 2 to 4 hours after injection and is allowed to con- 
tinue from a few minutes to an hour, depending upon the patient’s 


'I \.B1.K 88. PKOaNOblb IN’ Mentai, Dihfase BEV'OUE Xkweu TuKRWII.i Wr.nE 

Devbuiped 

(ISa'M'd on outcome after five years) 



1 

Iti io\ ered; Improved 

! Uniiniiioved 




1 No 

1 


1 




i .Vo 

No 


uasoh 

I .Vo 

1 r 

1 ‘ 

1 

! 

( 

No 

r* 

< 

1 dead 

1 

lObl 

Deinrntia pnuTox 

110 

12 

jio 

i.r- 

1 

21 5 

' GO 

56 8 

10 

3 

Manic-deprosbive 

171 

86 

50 2 

' 19 

11 1 

' 30 


24 

12 

ParesDi 

i 38 

13 


i ® ' 


5 i 


12 


Involutional melancholia 1 

1 47 

12 

25 5 

1 10 

21 2 

10 


13 

2 

Somatic diseaHe . i 

' 60 

22 


1 8 

1 : 

3 


23 

4 

Senile I 

50 

2 

1 

4 ! 


8 1 


31 ; 

5 

AJooholic 1 

10 

1 1 1 

1 



3 


2 

4 

PbychoneuroHe.*) 

37 

21 , 

50 7 

7 

ilO 9 

4 

10 8 

3 

2 

Paranoid conditions 

9 

3 


3 1 


2 




Unclassified 

72 

27 


13 


11 


8 

13 

Psyehopiathic 

8 

1 


4 


2 

1 

1 

1 

Ence.phalitic.s 'adult) 

8 

1 


1 

i 

2 


i 2 

1 2 

Total 

626 

200 


102 

1 

1 

[146 


129 

48 

Per cent . 

lOOri 

35 % 

i 

1 

Ific; 

1 

1 

25 5', 


! 22';; 



condition. It is terminated by tube or mouth feeding, depending upon 
the severity of the shock. 7'he treatment should not be used with 
patients shotving signs of myocardial damage, tulierculosis, or severe 
arteriosclerosis. It is based upon the theory that the schizophrenic 
will experience an interruption in his delusional or withdrawn thinking 
and may be reoriented in the process. Certainly some patients are 
improved, and the improvement becomes better as the treatment 
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continues. The effectiveness evidently depends upon how soon the 
treatment is begun. Malzberg’a figuies, as reported by Shipley and 
Kant,’ were based on 1,039 insulin-treated cases and 1,039 matched 
noiunsulin-treated controls. He reported 13 per cent recoverj' and 54 
per cent improvement in treated cases and 3.5 per cent recovery and 
19 per cent improvement among the controls In terms of psychosis 
duration before treatment the hgurcs were’ 




1 Treated group. 

Control group, 



1 per cent 

per pent 

Up to 1 month 


j 1 

1 43 

8 

1 to 3 months 


1 33 

7 

7 to )2 months 


' 10 

0 

1 to 2 years 


12 

6 

3 to 5 years 


' 4 i 

1 ' 

i 0 

i 


Metrazol-shock treatment is sometimes administered in schizo- 
phrenia and in the affective disorders in the case of sc-vm depressions, 
particularly in involutional melancholia. The treatment is given 
in bed Attendant,s are neceasarj- for the protection of the patient 
.\n initial dose of 3 to 5 cc. of a 10 per cent metrazol solution is given 
intravenously Within a few seconds the patient becomes bewildered 
and ri'stle.sa and expienences pironounced fear. He goes into a con- 
\iil.sion of the epileptiform type after which he lapses into a state of 
coma for several minutes. This is followed by a short period of clouded 
restlessness, after wliich he goes to sleep Convulsions are evoked two 
or three times a w(*ek, the treatment continuing for from 1 to 3 months. 
This treatment is gradually bc'coraing supplanted by electro-shock 
treatment (see below), but published figures indicate that it, like 
msulin-sliwk, has some merit. The report of Meduna and Friedman, 
ba.sed on 2,937 cases, as discussed bj'" Shipley and Kant,* indicates 19 86 
per cent full remissions and 38.43 per cent improved cases. Its 
value also depends upon how soon it is begun, for when the figures 
are analyzexl in terms of the duration of the psvehosis, they show 


litiss than 6 moulhs 
6 months to 1 year 
Over 1 year 


OO.OTc recoveries 
3fi.8% recoveries 
8 4% reco\eno8 


20 imiiroved cases 
23.1% improved cases 
37.7% improved cases 


’ Slnpley, W. C,. and Kant, F . 'I'he Iiisuhn-shock and Metrazol Treatments of 
Schizophrooia, with Finiphasis on I’svchological Aspect-s, P^yrhol Bull , 1940, 87, 

259-284. 

•Ihui. 
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Electro-shock Therapy 

The technique of introducing conAOilsions in the affective disorders 
by means of the electro-shock method has largely supplanted the use of 
metrazol in recent years. The treatment is more humane, since fatali- 
ties and complications are relatively rare and, since the patient 
becomes unconscious before the shock, the element of fear is minimized. 
Electrodes are placed on the temples and an electric current, usually 
not more than 600 milliamperes, is passed through the cortex for a 
fraction of a second. The patient becomes immediately unconscious 
and his body jerks into a pronounced state of tonus Attendants 
are necessary' to prevent dislocations or fractures 7'he tonic jihase 
breaks dorni into a series of clonic contractures, and the seizun* is 
usually terminated in les.s than a minute. The patient may awaken 
immediately but usually remains in a state of coma for some time. 
The treatment may be administered daily for several days, followed 
by a rest period and then a rejietition of the serie.s; or it may lie 
given only two or three times a week for several wia'ks. While it 
sec'ma of little effect in the schizoplirenic disorders, jiubhshed reports 
indicate that it may have merit as a treatment of the affective psy- 
choses. This seems particularly true with n'.siKH’t to involutional 
melancholia. Dorcus and Shaffer* reporting on the work of .Smith and 
coworkers summarize their finding in Table 89 


Table 89 — KrrEcrs of the Use of Klfi-tro-shock TutHAPy 


Dia(i;no&i9 

1 

1 

^9 

Per cent 

recov- 

ered 

Per rent 
Im- 
provfxl 

Per rent 
imim- ! 
proved 1 

Per rent 

re- 

lapsed 

Involutional melancholia 

20 

85 

1.5 

0 

5 

Manic-depressive, tnanie 

10 

70 

0 i 

30 


Manic-deprosgive, depressive 

49 

72 

10 

18 

0 

Sehizophrenia 

16 

0 

7 

93 

0 

Undiagnosed 

8 

37 5 

0 ! 

62 5 

12 5 

PsychoneuroBis 

5 

eso 

0 

40 



Prefrontal Lobotomy 

Brain surgery has been applied to tlie treatment of the functional 
disorders in recent years in what may be a promising technique. The 
aim of the operation, known variously as prefrontal lobotomy, leu- 
ootomy, and psychosurgery, is to sever the connections between the 

* Dorcus and Shaffer, op. cil., p. 431. 
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thalamus and the prefrontal cortex. Freeman and Watts, who are 
the chief proponents in this country of the technique, believe that 
these connections mediate the affective component of ideational 
activities. ‘ When the patient’s condition is characterized by anxiety, 
depression, or agitated fearfulness, the operation is performed. It 
consists in the severance of the long fibers of the white matter of the 
cerebrum in the plane of the coronal suture anterior to the corpus 
callosum. As a result of the operation, it is claimed the patient loses 
many asiiects of inhibited behavior, much anxiety and fearfulness, 
becomes more cheerful and comfortable, with little, if any, loss in 
intelligence. 


90 11P..SULTH OF PrF.FRONTAI. LoBOTOMT IV liEPRESf.VTATlVE STI-DtP:S 


InvestigatOTH 

\o of 
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2 
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U 

1 

1 
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7 

2 
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30 

9 

13 

6 

2 
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30 

7 

13 

9 

1 
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.50 

16 

15 

10 

3 

( 'ook 

20 

9 

0 

4 

1 

Kisker 

20 

6 

4 

7 

3 
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R2 

22 

2! 

11 

Porteus and Kepner 

20 

0 

5 

9 

0 

Schrader and Hoctor 
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lOS 

3>) 

54 

6 

Totals 

001 

282 

144 

143 

32 

Percentages 



21 

24 
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Differences of opinion with respect to a technique as recently 
advanced and radically new as prefrontal lobotomy are bound to exist. 
Many claims in its favor were rushed into print too soon after the 
performance of the ojieration to justify statement, s in terms of the 
permanence of its effect A recent summary of many evaluative 
studies is presented in tabular form by Schrader and Robinson.* For 
the student’s benefit, this is reproduced in Table 90. 

* Freeman, W , and Watts, J W , The Frontal Ijobes and Conf,«ou.sness of the 
Self, Pgyehosom Mtd , 1941, 3, 111-119 

* Schrader, P J , and Robiuson, M F , An Evaluation of IVcfrontal Lobotomy 
through Ward Behavior, J Abnorm Soc Psychol , 1945, 40 , 61-69 
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SUMMARY 

Man’s earliest attempts to understand abnormal behavior sprang 
deep from the lore of the supernatural and were couched in the lan- 
guage of ignorance. As people became more literate, the concepts of 
medical science became more widely understood and a more objective 
attitude was attained. Today, those who are mentally ill are con- 
sidered sick. This sickness may be due to an orgamc lesion or a 
toxic condition, or ma}' be due to faulty habit formation. Whatever 
the cause, it is widespread, approximately 10 per cent of our popula- 
tion having an expectancy of being sometime incapacitated by such 
conditions. 

These disorders show themselves in exaggerated behavior mani- 
festations known as simiptoms. The sjTnptoms may be disorders of 
sensation and perception, aberrations of motor activity, disturbances 
of intelligence, or changes in emotion The most prominent of the 
organic psychoses are those due to alcohol, .syphilis, and old age. The 
functional psychoses include the schizophrenic conditions, the affec- 
tive disorders and the systematized delusions of the paranoid 

Mental disease occurs most frequently among older individuals, 
though it can occur at almost any age. Although a larger number of 
patients are found in urban areas, this is probably due to better diag- 
noses and more ample hospital facilities. Heredity seems to jilay an 
important, if not thoroughly undcrstooil, role in schizophrenia and 
manic-depressive conditions. Psychoses occur in decreasing frequency 
among individuals who are divorced, single, widowed, and married, in 
that order They are noticed more frequently among men than 
women. The greater incidence among foreign-born immigrants is 
due partly to the factors of age and uibanizatiou and partly to the fact 
that migratory groups apparently contain more psychopatliic material 
The seaboard areas of our country with better hospital facilities report 
a larger number of cases than other areas. We also find a greater 
frequency among Negroes than among Whites. 

In recent years, the technicpies of psychotherapy have been supple- 
mented by chemical-shock and electro-shock methods that apparently 
have some ment. The art of the brain surgeon has contributed the- 
operation of prefrontal lobotomy, which is still too new to be ade- 
quately evaluated. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PSYCHOLOGY IN SPEECH CORRECTION 

The Extent of Speech Disorders 
The Extent of Corrective Procedures 

Disorders in LearnmR Speech 
How \\'ords Are Ijearned 
Vocabulary Growth 

Variations from Xorninl Speech Development 

Disorders of Phonation 

Disorders of .Articulation 

Vowel and Consonant Sounds 
Li,spiu(; 

Lolling 

Dialects 

Disorders of Speech Rhythm 
Heredity 

Cerebral Dommarieo 
Mental Adjustment 
Bioehetiiieal Factors 
Habit 

Speech Disorders Due to Defective Heanng 
The Hard-of-hearing 
The Deaf 

Man’s Miiiorior iH^liavior over that of the lower animals is most 
characterized by his superiority in language, or in his aliility to use 
a eomplex system of .signals by wliich he eomniunicates with his fellow 
men. In every other tyi>e of liehavior, he is surj)a.s.«etl b3" some of 
the lower animals. Some of them are stronger than man, some are 
faster, some see better, some hear lietter, hut none of them can us«' 
predicative language To be sure, the lower animals Iiave language of 
a simple interjcotional nature. rVn animal can announce a dangerous 
situation, for examjde, but he cannot desrnbe details, (tnlj' man, 
with his ability to use w'ntence langiitigc, can describe situations that 
are remote in both time and space. Only man can communicjite 
information about events that occurred in the past and at places 
beyond prt'sent sensory range 

This ability to use predicated language has many values.* It has 

' These values are dtecuased in more detail in Gray, J. 8 , P^ycholoffirai Fovnda- 
tioru of Education, Chap 6, American Book Company, Now York, 1035 
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enabled man to cooperate with his fellow men and together they have 
been able to control the lower animals in spite of inferiority in speed, 
sensory acuity, strength, etc. Without language, cooperation is 
impossible. Plans and directions for regulating cooperative behavior 
can be communicated only by sentence language. Another value of 
language is in thinking. Without discu.ssing the thesis that language 
IS thinking, we can at least agree that thinking is greatly aided by 
language. Some people can think better if they talk aloud, some if 
they write, and some if they merely speak implicitly to themselves. 
Without language of any sort, it would be impossible to communicate 
the results of tliinking to others, assuming that it could take place at 
all. A third value of language i.s the pleasure of its use. Language is a 
delightful form of bcharior — ^whcthcr spoken or written. The poet 
enjoys expressing himself in poetry, while the lady across the street 
enjoys expressing hci-self to anyone who ivill listen As Jespersen* 
says, language is "an instrument that one loves to play on.” 

In this eliapter, however, w c are interested in that form of language, 
knowm as speech, that can he produced without the use of tools. It 
may he gesture (includmg the sign-sjieech of the deaf ) hut it usually 
IS vocal in nature. The signals are produced by the si)eaker manipula- 
ting certain parts of his owm bo<Iy. Gestures arc made by the hands, 
face, head, etc., and are used to communicate feeling-tone or emotional 
attitude, while voice is made by the breath, larynx, jaws, tongue, lips, 
etc., and is used to communicate ideas. In comparison with other 
types of behavior, vocal sijeech is very rapid and requires precision 
movements of a large number of very delicate muscles No other 
behavior is so exacting and m > essitates such fine muscular coordina- 
tion. Obviousl}' then, some people whose neuromuscular endow'ment 
is somew hat limited will dev Jop difficulties in the use of speech. Some 
will be unable to learn it readih , while others wdll acquire difficulties in 
its control after learning. Because these speech difficulties are 
behavior problems, they have been widely studied by the psychologists. 
The following pages review some of this research. 

THE EXTENT OF SPEECH DISORDERS 

Perhaps the most outstanding, and certainly the most quoted, 
survey of the extent of speech problems was made by the Federal 
government in 1931.® The data were collected from 48 cities with 

^ Jespersen, 0 , Language, Hi Nature, Utvelopment and Origin, Henry Holt 
(vnd Company, Inc , New York, 1922. 

* White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Special Education, 
The Handicapped and the Gifkd, D. Apploton-Contury Company, Inc , New York, 
1931 
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more than 10,000 population each. The percentage of school children 
with speech defects in these cities ranged from 1 to 21.4 per cent (the 
mean was 6.9). "There are in America 1,000,000 school children 
between the ages of five and eighteen so defective in speech as to 
require remedial treatment and training.” This number does not 
include those who stopped their schooling before reaching eighteen, 
nor those who may have been in special schools for speech defectives. 
The relative frequency with which the various speech defects were 
distributed in this report is shown in Table 91. 

T.tBLK 91. — RE 1 .ATIVI: FaeQuisNcy or Speech Depects in Each 10,000 Casks 
(White House (Conference data) 


Disorders hVequcncies 

Oral inactivity -{.SSl 

Articulatory disordcni (structural) 1 ,0.'>9 

Stuttenng . 1,029 

Sound substitution .... 1 ,014 3 

Voice disorders (functional) . , , 1,014 3 

Dilectal . . . 470 4 

Voice disorders (structural) . . 441 

Articulatory disorders (paralytic) . 68 8 

Aphasic disorders ... 29 4 

“Hard of hearing" speech 14 7 

Voice disorders (paralytic) 14.7 


Wallin* investigated the frequency of speech defects in the St. 
Louis city schools. He found 1,662 mild sjieech defects and 519 of a 
more severe nature. ITiis represented 2 8 per cent of the entire school 
population. He found that 3 6 per cent (1,612) of the boys had 
defects, while only 2 per cent (924) of the girls had defects. Also, ho 
found that almost twice as many (4.9 per cent) left-handed children 
had speech defects as did those who were right-handed. The distri- 
bution of the defects was as follows: lisping — 1,448 cases, or 1 6 per 
cent; stuttering — 683 cases, or .7 per cent; all other defects — 405 cases, 
or .4 per cent. 

A later survey of 8})eech defectives was made of the school children 
of South Dakota by Root.* He found more than tmee as high 
a percentage as did Wallin. No doubt the difference is due to differ- 
ent conceptions of normal speech. Root’s results are shown in Tables 
92 and 93. Note that the frequency of speech defects declines with 

> Wallin, J. E. W., A Census of Speech Defectives among 89,067 Public School 
Pupils, Sch A Soc., 1916, S, 213-216. 

' Root, A R , A Survey of Speech Defects in South Dakota, Rltm. Sch. J., 
1926. S6, 631-641 
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the years of schooling and that boys have more defects than girls. 
The ratio is about the same as found by Wallin. 


Table 92.~Di8TRiBimoN or Speech Defects (of Sooth Dakota) by School 

Gbades 


Grade 

Per cent of defects 

Months defectives ] 
are retarded 

Ratio of defects in 
boy s and girls 

1 

9 3 

.0 

1 8to 1 

2 

7.6 

8 6 

I 3 to 1 

3 

5.6 

9 6 

1 0 to 1 

4 

6 4 

11 2 

1 8 to 1 

6 

6 

8 6 

1 3 to 1 

6 

4 9 

11 2 

2 4 to 1 

7 

4 1 

10 1 

1 8 to 1 

8 

4 

10 7 

1 Oto 1 

Mean 

C 3 


1 5 to 1 


Table 93 — IU:im.tive Fkequency of Various Speech Defects (iv South 

Dakota) 


Defect 

Per cent 
of all 
pupils 

Per cent 
of speech 
defectives 

Months 
defectives 
are retarded 

Ratio of 
defects in 
boys and girls 

Stuttering ' 

1 2 

19 

8 65 

2 2 to 1 

Lisping 

2 6 


10 22 

1 1 to 1 

Thick speech 

8 


16 29 

1 4 to 1 

Indistinct speech 


mKKm 

20 65 

2 5 to 1 

Mutism and nasality 


wBm 

0 98 

1 

1 2 to 1 


Rogers' reports the relalive frequency of various speech defects 
m two large city school systems, New York and Philadelphia. This 
is shown in Table 94. Tbe o.^crepancy between the two cities is due, 
perhaps, to different conceptions of what constitutes a speech problem. 
For example, stuttering accounts for 23 per cent of all speech defects 
in New York but for only 7 per cent in Philadelphia. In Detroit it 
was found that 13 per cent of speech defectives were stutterers, while 
in Cleveland it was 24 per cent. Since there are no reputable speech 
tests, the seriousness and type of speech defects are mattcre of opinion. 

Stinchfield* used the Blanton-Stinchfield speech measurement 
test to survey the speech of 2,864 entering college freshmen over 

* Rogers, J. F., The Speech Defective School Child, V.S Bur Edue. Bull., 7, 
1931. 

* Stinchfield, S. M., Speech Dieordera, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1933 
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a period of 10 years (1922-1932). This is perhaps the most careful 
sjjeech survey yet reported. She found 382 students (13.33 per cent) 
witli speech defects serious enough to be placed in a special class for 
speech correction The relative incidence of the various speech 
disorders is shown in Table 95 

Tablb 94. — Peboentage of Various Speech Defects in Two Laroe Cities 


Defect 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Lisping 

51 

33 

Stilt tenng 

23 

7 

Foreign accent 

2 5 

18 

Nasality 

1 2 

4 

Lolling 

3 

1 

Bad phonation 

14 


Baby talk 


28 

No resonance 


2 

Harsh nt's.-' 


I 2 

Other dcfeelh 

5 

5 


Table 95 — I.v<.n)EN< E of Si’efa'H l>EFr<“i>< Found i.n 2, 80-1 Coli.eof F'rfshmfn 


Speech defeet 

.Vumber 

Per cent of 
defective 
group 

1 

Per cent of 

student 

body 

Oral inaecuraej', letter substitiition | 

i 

145 

1 

38 

5 1 

ijisping ' 

77 

20 

i 2 68 

Vocal defect I'naealilv. hoarHciies.s, etc.) 1 

65 

17 

2 27 

Stuttering fincludiiig cluttering) ! 

37 

10 

1 28 

Miscpllanoous {duJocLs, infantile paralvMs) 1 

1 

58 

1 ^ 

! 2 


Blanton’ made an interesting study of the speech defects of school 
children in Madison, Wisconsin He found that 5 69 per cent of 
the children have speech defects of some kind, but only 72 jicr cent 
of them stutter. He found tliat the defects decreasr? from 1 1 05 
per cent in the first grade to 2 66 jier cent in the eighth. 9'his agrws 
with Wallin’s study quoted above (’uriously though, Bhuiton found 
that fewer kindergarten cliildren have defects (0.4 per cent) tlian first 
graders. 

Carhart* surveyed 405 schools in Illinois and found that “more 
than 20 per c.ent’’ of the 144,570 pupils represented have articulator}', 

* Blanton, 8 , A Survey of Speech Defects, J. Educ. P»yrhol., 1916, 7, 781-792. 

• Carhart, R , A Survey of Speech Defects in Illinois, J. Speech Disorder*, 1939, 
4 , 61-70 
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voice, or rhythmic difficulties of speech Louttit and Halls' found 
only 3.7 per cent of the children in the schools of Indiana with speech 
defects Burden® found slightly fewer serious speech defects in the 
Indianapolis schools (2 9 per cent; but estimates that pierhaps one 
third of the children in the primary grades need corrective speech work. 
Voelker* found that 12 to 18 per cent of the students of a liberal arts 
college need corrective speech attention. 

The Extent of Courective Procedures 

It is now obvious that the speech correction proWem is more 
extensive than indicated by the attempts often made to solve it. 
While some cities have emploveil trained speecli correctionists to 
help these afflicted children, others have made no provision what- 
ever to help them Even the cities emplojing speech correction 
teachers often give them such large numbers of defectives to train 
that their efforts are futile Table 96 is made up of data taken 
from a publication of the Office of Education in Washington.^ These 
data are selected from the reports of 144 city school systems ^\ith 
438 siieinalix" t rained siieech-correction teachers on their staffs There 
are 1 20, 1 10 children ith speech defects in these cities. This averages 
288 children per teacher (Note the variations from this, however, in 
the tabic ) Even if a teacher should hold but one le.sson per Meek 
for each pupil in elas.ses of 10, she would have a largo teaching load 
How teachiTS with tv lee this load can be of much assistance to children 
Mith speech defects is difficult to understand. 

It is obxnous that there is a grc'at need for teachers with si>ecial 
t laming in speech disoideii.. This training is afforded at many 
colleges and universities where spi'ech clinics arc located and pro- 
siiectivc teachers work wOth sjieech defectives under expert super- 
vision. In some places this training is given in the English and 
speech departmcnt.s, but mo.st often it is given in the psychology 
department Here resc'aieli, similar to (hat reviewed in this chapter, 
IS constantly being performed so that the prospective speech teacher 
develojis a research attitude toward his pupils. Then, national 

'I.outtit, C. M., and Halls, E. C., The Indiana Speech Survey, Indiana 
Tearher, 1936, 80, 26. 

* Buiden, L. CJ , A Survey of Speech Defcctive.s m the Indianapolis Primary 
Grades, 7. Sptech Disorders, 1940, 6 , 247-258. 

* Voelker, C. H., Two Surveys of Defeetiv'e Speech in a Cultural College, J 
Amcr. Am. Colleg RegiHr , 1938, 14 , 39-42 

* Martens, E II., and Foster, E M , Statistics of Special Schools and Classes 
for Exceptional Cliildren, 1939-1940, U S Off. Educ Bvtl., 1942 
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conferences on speech correction are held in conjunction with the 
American Psychological Association, the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, and the American Speech Correction Association. 
However, as indicated in Table 90, there is still great need for well- 
trained speech correctionists. Too often the speech correction 


Tabus 96. — Numbek or Speech Defective Children and Provision fob Their 
Rbhabiutation in Certain American Cities 


City 

Number of 
defectives 

^ Number of 
teachers 

Pupils per 
teacher 

Population over 100,000 

1 



Los Angeles 

3,662 

17 

215 

San Francisco 

2,247 

7 

321 

Denver 

1,025 

2 

614 

Washington, D.C 

3,321 

9 

369 

Chicago ... . 

5,330 

23 

232 

Indianapolis 

504 

1 

504 

Louisville 

304 

1 

364 

New Orleans 

3,2.50 

6 

541 

Baltimore 

1,260 

8 

157 

Boston 

3,613 

23 

167 

Detroit 

7,868 

38 

207 

Minneapiolis 

l.r>8C> 

12 

132 

St Louis 

1,931 

10 

193 

Buffalo 

4,584 

9 5 

482 

New York 

27,1 53 

38 

714 

Philadelphia 

7,708 

26 

1 290 

Pittsburgh 

4,566 

6 

1 761 

Salt Lake City 

324 

1 

324 

Seattle 

605 

4 

161 

Milwaukee 

2,342 

0 

390 

Population under 100,000' | 




Stockton (Calif ) j 

i 227 

1 

227 

Kokomo (Ind ) ' 

> 306 

1 

805 

Dubuque (Iowa) i 

' 65 

5 

18 

Lansing (Mich ) 

18 

1 j 

18 

Butte (Mont ) j 

300 

1 

300 

Schenectady . 

1,413 

1 

1.413 

Johnstown (Pa ) 

558 

1 

558 

Waco (Tcs ) 

10 

1 

10 

Roanoke (Va.) 

206 

1 

206 

Holland (Mich.) 

160 

1 

180 

Mankato (Minn ) 

168 

1 

168 

Manitowoc (Wis ) 

277 

2 

138 

Redwood (Calif.) 

253 

1 

253 

Caldwell (Idaho) 

5 

1 

5 

Beaver Dam (Wia.) . . 

121 

1 

121 
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teacher is improperly trained. He takes a few courses in public 
speaking and then poses as an authority in all phases of speech and 
language. Speech correction should be attempted only by those 
who have been trained at reputable institutions. Quackeiy in this 
field is especially deplorable. 

The success of speech corrective work on 16,213 cases is reported 
by Rogers^ and shown in Table 97. It is obvious that the correction 

Table 97 —Percentage or Eefectivenerb in 16,213 Speech Correction Cases 


Speech Defect 

Corrected 

Improved 

Stuttering 

27 

60 

Lolling 

36 5 

4 8 

Lisping 

35 

55 

Defective phonatioii 

50 

40 

Forcigni accent 

30 

60 

Dialect 

30 

66 

Nasality 

21 

42 

Others 

C 

40 


of speech disorders is a difficult matter. It is estimated by one 
speech authority that impropeily trained correctionisth do patients 
about as much harm as they do good. The fact that a person is the 
head of a school for speech correction, or that he is a physician on the 
staff of some hospital, or that he is a professor in a university, i.s not 
evidence that he is a qualified speech correctiomst. 

If, as estimated above, there are 1 million school children in the 
United States with sjoeech disorders and if a speech teacher can direct 
the correction of 250 cases at one time, simple arithmetic indicates 
that we need 4,000 speech correction teachers. Since membership in 
the American Speech Corrcc''on Association is less thiui 500, and this 
is perhaps a near accurate indication of qualified correctionists, it is 
obvious that children with this handicap are l>eing unfairly neglected 
We have special institutions and spend millions of dollars, and rightly 
so, on children with other types of defects (such as deafness, blindness, 
etc ) while speech defects are too often ignored completely. 

DISORDERS IN LEARNING SPEECH 

We have defined speech as an organized, or systematized, group 
of symbols used for the purpose of communicating ideas and feelings 
to other people. These symlwls are conditioned stimuli that are 

* Rogers, J. F., The Speech Defective School Child, U.S. Bnr Edue. Bull , 7, 
1031. 
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learned, like any other conditioned stimuli, by being associated with 
natural or unconditioned stimuli (see discussion of the conditioned 
response in Chap. 1). 

When the child is bom he uses the muscles of his body in a 
random fashion. There is not much control nor coordination. We 
say that be makes random movements. As he matures, he learns 
to control his muscles and his behavior becomes more intentional. 
His fists no longer punch him in the face by accident and he can reach 
for an object without having his hand go somewhere else. He has 
learned a degree of muscular control and coordination. 

How Words Are Learned 

The same procedure of development occurs in the child’s speech 
muscles. At first, there are random movements producing random 
sounds or babbling These slowly give way to controlU'd movements 
and controlled sounds. The child reaches a stage m maturation when 
he can make a desired sound rather than some other unintentional 
one He is then, and only then, ready to learn language Up until 
now, all babies are alike. The Japanese, the Indian, the Eskimo, 
the English, the French, the Greek children — all make the same pre- 
language sounds. It is estimated that the normal child makes every 
possible sound sometime during his prelanguage babbling. Certainly 
he makes all the sounds that are later preserved for language purposes 

As Allport* explains, “The chief significance of the vocal play 
of babies seems to be in establishing circular reflexes between the sound 
of the syllable and the response of speaking it.’’ 'This means that the 
child may say “da” by accident, but he hears the sound as well as 
/eels the muscles used in its production. After a few random rejieti- 
tions, the hearing of the sound becomes the stimulus for the muscular 
action of producing it and a conditioned response is formed. After 
that, another person may say “da” and the cluld responds by the 
muscular action that produces "da ” The child can now make a 
particular sound in response to particular stimulation. Ilandom 
behavior has now become localised and the child is ready for the next 
stage of speech development. 

After the child has learned to make specific sounds and to recognize 
these sounds when they are made by others, he next learns what they 
mean or what they stand for. This again is a conditioned response 
Suppose, for example, that a parent says “da” only when a particular 
object, let us say a ball, is present. He says “da" as he hands the 

* Allport, F. H., Soaal Ptycholotyt Chap. 8, Houghton Miffhn Company, 
Boston, 1924 
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child the ball. This stimulates the child to say “da” as he grasps the 
ball The ball and “da” are experienced together. Soon the ball 
alone will stimulate the musclar action of producing the sound “da” 
and likewise the sound “da” will stimulate the manipulative reactions 
to the ball. Each becomes a symbol or a substitute stimulus for the 
other. 

Now suppose that the child utters the sound “da” some day 
when the ball is not present. The mother hears this and immediately 
produces the ball. After this is repeated a few times, the child learns, 
again by the conditioned response process, that the sound “da” can 
lie used to bring about a specific reaction in another person “Da” 
is now a sound that he can make to cause the mother to get the ball for 
him He now' has learned language. 

Thus words are first made bj' accident, or as a result of random 
muscle movement. With maturation and learning, they are next 
repeated iiy intention, or as the specific reaction to specihe stimulation 
finally, they are utt<‘red to produce a specific reaction in others They 
are used to communicate ideas and feelmgs and wants and aversions. 
They are tools for human cooperation. 

V0C.\nULAKY GROtVTH 

The increa.se in word.s or vocabulary of children has been carefully 
studied. Many authorities consider vocabulary growth to lie an excel- 
lent indication of mental development While there are wide individ- 
ual differences even among normal children, due to environmental 
variations, it has been found that when the environmental factor is 
constant an inferiority in V' l abulary is a fairly reliable indication of 
inferiority in mental development 

Smith’ found that the .average cluld of one year has a vocabulary 
of only three words, but at the age of six it has mcreased to more than 
2,500 words. His results are shown in Table 98. 


Tvbij: 98. — Ivcbe\.'5E in' VorABci..4BY wmi .\ge 


Age 1 

j 

Number 

Words 

Gam 

1 

i ■■ 1 

i .32 

3 

3 

2 

25 

272 

269 

3 

20 

896 

624 

4 

26 

1540 

644 

5 

20 

2072 

532 

6 

9 

2562 

490 


* Smith, M. E , An Investigation of the Development of the Sentence and the 
Extent of Vocabulary in Young Children, Vntv lowi Stud Ptych., 1926, Vol 3, 
No 6. 
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Buckingham and Dolch‘ give an estimated vocabulary for children 
at each school grade. This is shown in Table 99. The age six vocab- 
ulary, or the beginning of grade 1, is somewhat lower than that found 
by Smith, but the average I Q. of the 9 six-year-olds in the Smith study 
was 108 ‘ 


T\bi.e 99 — Estimated VorABCLAHv ok School ChildSen 


1 

1 

Words 

Increase 

Begiiuling of grade 1 

2,000 


Begin mng of grade 2 

2,800 

800 

Bcgiaiiing of grade 3 

3, GOO 

800 

Beginning of grade 4 

4,500 

900 

Beginning of grade 6 j 

5,400 

900 

Beginning of grade C 

G,400 

1 ,000 

Beginning of grade 7 i 

1 7, .500 

1,100 

Beginning of grade 8 1 

8 , 700 

1 ,200 

End of grade 8 ! 

1 

10,000 

! 1 .300 


McCarthy’ studied the development of the various parte of speech 
in the language of 20 preschool children She found that nouns 
predominate in the early years but they are gradually .supplanted by 
other parts of speech as age increases. Her results arc shown in Table 
100 . 

Soon after the child has learned to use single words to communicate 
his wants to others, he begins to use word combinations He usually 
liegins with a noun and a verb. For example, he says, "me go," or 
“doll lost,” or “Daddy come,” or “doggie bark,” or “finger hurt.” 
Tlie.se simple noun-verb sentences are soon followetl by more complex 
combinations ii.sing all the other parts of spet^ch (as indicated in Table 
100) Also, sentences Ix-come longer. Table 101 gives the average 
sentence length for both sexes, at various ages up to live j-cars, as found 
in the studies of Smith and McCarthy.* Note that all these studies of 
language indicate the sufienority of girls over lioys at these early ages 

Variations from Normal Speech Dea'elopment 

Now', what is the significance of variation either aliove or lielow the 
normal pattern of sjieech development? First., such variations may 
indicate corresponding variations in intelligence. There are exceptions, 
but, in general, the child who is superior in speech development is also 

‘ DuckinKbain, 11 II , and Dolch, E W., A Combtru^d Word Lul, Gum and 
Company, Boston, 193fi 

* McCarthy, D., The Jjanfuage Development of the Pre-tchool Child, Univeraity 
of Minneapolis Pn», Minneapolis, 1930 

• See footnotes shove 
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Table 100 — Pebcbntaoe or Each Paht or Speech Used at Vahiotjs Ages 


Part of speech 

Age m 
years 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Nouns 

1 5 

43 6 

51 5 

50 


3 

I 23 6 

23 2 

23 4 

i 

4 5 

19 4 

19 3 

19 3 

Verbs | 

1 5 

10 7 

13 1 

13 9 


3 

23 5 

22 5 

23 

1 

4 5 

23 

1 25 3 

25 1 

Adjectives 

1 5 

5 1 

10 7 

j 9 6 


3 

15 4 

16 7 

1 16 1 


4 5 

14 4 

16 1 

15 2 

Adverbs 

1 1 5 

5 1 

8 5 

7 9 

1 

i 3 

7 8 

6 3 

7 


1 ^ ^ 

7 7 

6 3 

7 

Pronouns , 

! 1 5 

12 8 

9 8 

10 3 


3 

21 3 1 

17 3 

19-2 


4 5 

21 1 

19 1 

20 5 

CoiijunotioiiM 

1 6 

0 

6 

5 


3 ' 

1 1 

3 7 

2 4 


4 5 

4 

3 5 

3 8 

Prepositions 

1 0 

0 

0 

i ® 


3 

5 4 

8 4 

I 6 9 


4 5 

6 7 

7 6 

i 7 1 

Iiiterjectiops 

1 5 

16 7 

5 0 

1 


3 

1 5 

1 5 

1 1 


4 5 

9 

1 4 

1 


Table 101. — AveravjE Ncmbeb or Words per Se.vten'ce 


Age in 

Smith's stud' 

IP 

McCarthy's 

study 

months 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Male 

Female 

j Both 

1 

18 


j 1 

1 * 



i 1 3 

1 12 

24 

1 9 

2 4 

1 7 

1 -1 i 

2 1 

1 8 

30 

i 


2 4 

3 2 

3 1 

3 1 

36 

3 5 

3 1 

3 3 

3 1 

3 8 

3 4 

42 


1 

4 

4 2 

4 4 

4 3 

48 

3.4 

4 5 

4 3 

4 3 

, 44 

4 4 

54 



4 7 

4.6 


4 6 

60 

4 8 

4 5 

4 8 


j ^ ^ 
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superior in mental development. Likewise, although there are many 
exceptions, the child who is slow in speech development is likely to be 
mentally retarded. Terman* reports that while speech begins in the 
child of superior mental ability at 12 months, it does not begin until 
15 8 months in the child of average mentality, and not until 34.4 
months in the feeble-minded child. McCarthy* found that both the 
total number of words the child used, or the amount of liis talking, and 
the numlier of different words used, or the size of his vocabulary, were 
positively correlated with the child’s intelligence. These results are 
shown in Table 102. 


Table 102 — The Relation or .Mental Aoe to Mean Numbkh or Words Usfd 
AND Mean Ncmbeh or DimcRFNT Words Used 



Mean number words used 

I Moan number clifTerent words used 

\frutal age 

1 




.Male 

1 

Female 

1 

i Male 

1 

Female 


1 6 

9 6 i 

29 3 1 

3 

8 7 

2 

4() 6 

00 3 

15 3 

11 (> 

2 5 

112 0 

124 6 

21 0 

18 4 

3 

169 8 

207 7 

28 6 

1.5 2 

3 5 

173 4 

181 4 

I 37 1 

35 

4 

228 7 

198 4 i 

48 2 

43 9 

4 5 

239 2 

260 8 ! 

46 7 

49 

5 

23-1 

235 3 ! 

.50 2 

71 7 

.■i .6 

231 

! 244 8 1 

87 1 

1 67 


I I i 


Second, variations from normal speech development may merely 
indicate that the child is not inaiuring in all lus traits ui a uniform man- 
ner. Few children follow the same pattern of development in all trait.s 
If a child is slow in speech development and apparently nonnal in 
other respect.s, he should not lx: urged to improve his sfieech. Ix'ave 
him alone and let nature take its course Urging will lie of no value 
and it may create a social adjustment problem that is harmful Some 
speech correction authorities insist that few speech problems should 
lie considered as such until the child is at least five years old 
Normal maturation often takes care of what at one stage in the child s 
development seems to lie a serious speech disorder. 

DISORDERS OP PHONATION 

"Contrary to popular opinion, caused perhaps by the misleading 
name, the voice is produced not by the vibration of cords but of bands 
^Tennan, L. M., OenetK Stvdte* ofOenivt, Vol. I, Stanford Univeniity Press, 
Stanford University, Calif., 1926. 

• McCarthy, op. cU. 
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The voice producing vibrators are two flat pieces of muscular cartilage 
extending out from the walls of the larynx or ‘Adam’s apple. ’ Both 
ends and one side are attached to the larynx so that only one side is 
free to vibrate. If a flat piece of rubber is tied across the end of a tin 
can, and then a slit made through the middle of it, we have an analogy 
to the vocal vibrators in action. In ordinary breathing they relax 
and leave a wide air passage, but w'hen in vibration they come very 
close together with only a narrow slit between. 

"Pitch in sound depends on the number of vibrations per second. 
Change in the length or the thickness or the tensity of a vibrator will 
cause a change in pitch. . . Vocal pitch is changed Vjy activity of the 
vocal muscles, which are attached to the vocal bands. They can 
change the length, the thickness and the tensity of the bands, thus 
givmg them a wide pitch range. 

"Resonance is the reenforcement of the fundamental tone, pro- 
duced by the vibrator, w'lth the sympathetic vibrations of other agents. 
The sound board on a piano, the pipes on a pipe organ, the body of a 
violin, are examples of resonance agents Their sjunpathetic vibra- 
tions add quality to the fundamental tone. The bones and cartilages 
of the chest, the neck, and the head, all send out sympathetic vibrations 
as does the piano sound board Place the hand on the chest and speak 
in a low tone. Immediately you feel sympathetic vibrations. The 
air cavities of the chest and head hkewise produce sympathetic vibra- 
tions which reenforce the fundamental sound of the vocal bands 
The.sc reenforcements make the voic« much stronger and more pleasing 
than it would lie if it came directly from the larynx without resonance 

"Vocal force, or loudne-., is caused by wider vibrations of the 
vocal bands brought about by greater breath pressure. Breath 
pressure is caused by greater and more powerful contraction of the 
muscles wiiich force the air of the lungs In proper diaphragmatic 
breathing, these are the abdominal muscles. They contract, push- 
ing the abdominal organs up against the diaphragm which becomes 
more arched into the chest cavity, and thus forces the air out. Observe 
a dog barking and notice the action of his abdominal muscles. The 
loudness of his bark will depend upon the force of contraction of those 
muscles. Thus, the degree of vocal force depends on the degree of 
contraction of the abdominal muscles.”* 

It is now obvious that disorders of phonatioa arc all in some manner 
associated with these three characteristics of the voice — pitch, reso- 
nance (or quality), and loudness. 

* The above quotation conoerinng phonatiou is taken from Gray, J. Stanley, 
Communtcattve Speaking, Expression Company, Boston, 1928 
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Disorders of pitch are associated either with the vocal bands 
diitjctly or with the muscles that control them. Often the vibrating 
edges of the vocal bands become irregular. Tliis causes a hoarse 
voice and is very noticeable after football games. Often auctioneers, 
public speakers, and ncAvsbo],^, 8{>eak with a pinched throat and thus 
become hoarse. More muscles than necessary are contracting to 
position the vocal bands for producing the desired pitch. The bands 
may be pulled so close together that they interfere with each other in 
vibration. This causes the edges to become cracked and then swollen. 
The reme<ly for this condition is to speak with a minimum of muscular 
effort in the larj-nx. The speaker must learn to rela.\ all larjmgeal 
muscles except those necessarj' to produce the desired pitch. Direc- 
tions for relaxation discussetl in Chap II are appropriate for use here. 

Another common disorder of pitch is the lack of variation, or 
speaking m a mono-key When the mono-key is unusually high the 
voice is especially displeasing. “The high piercing tones of my 
neighbor who at this moment is scieeching, ‘Ma-r-ee! ' prompts me 
to put the error of too high a pitch at the top of the list Marie now 
has answered, ‘I’m coming; cnn-tcha hea-r-rrr?’ m unconscious 
mimicry of her mother. The pitch is not only inappropriate to the 
age and sex of the individual, it is inappropriate to anything called 
human. The tensions in extrinsic as well as intrinsic muscles of the 
neck and larynx have liocome a fixed habit in the mother and liccome 
as well the general IxKiily configuration of nervous excitability and 
strain. Through imitation Marie is certain to be known as the girl 
with the ‘squeaky voice.' 

Fortunately, most problems of pitch control re.spond readily to 
corrective procedures The books listed at the end of this chapter 
descrilie these in detail. 

Disorders of resonance arc usually due either to malformations in 
the resonance mechanisms (such as adenoids, cleft palate, enlarged 
tonsils), or to maladjustments in voice production. Remedy of the 
first type of difficultj’^ is obviously surgic4il attention However, 
remedy of maladjustments in voice production depends on the nature 
of the maladjustment “There are three kinds of maladjustment 
w'hich produce three characteristic kinds of impure quahty in the voice. 

“First, there may be unnecessary contraction or tensity in the 
muscles of the throat, causing characteristic ‘throaty’ quality.’’ 
The remedy is proper relaxation, which can best be attained by the 
procedure outlined in Chap II. “The second type of maladjustment 

* Quoted from Berry, M F., and Eisenson, J., The Defective in Speech, p. 15S, 
F. 8. CrofU & Co,, New York, 1W2. 
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ia 'voice misplaoement' or misdirection. As the voice comes up from 
the vibrators, it should be directed against the hard palate, just 
back of the upper front teeth. This is the bony part of the mouth 
roof and reflects the sound out of the mouth. If it is directed further 
back it hitSithe soft palate and loses much of its force. This part of the 
mouth roof is soft and deadens sound, just as velvet curtains do. . . . 
The third type of maladjustment is lack of breath conserv^ation. The 
use of too much breath gives a ‘breathy tone' which is always hard to 
hear Hold a mirror close to the mouth and try to speak so that mois- 
ture docs not collect on the mirror. Do not try to increase the capacity 
of the lungs. Remember that the only function of breath in voice 
production is to cause the vibration of the vocal bands.”^ 

Disorders of loudness are almost always associated with faulty 
breath control. “Voice can be produced only by outgoing breath. 
Consequently, in continuous talking the inspiration must be quick 
80 the talk will not be broken, and the expiration economized so the 
talk will be continuou.s In other words, the speaker must spend a 
minimum of time in breathing in and a maximum of time in breathing 
out. This requires that the breathing muscles be well developed and 
well controlled.” These are the muscles of the diaphragm, an arched 
partition between the lung ca\ity and the alxlominal cavity This 
may “Ix! pulled downward by contractmg the fan-shaped muscles 
which are attached to tlie walls of the body and spread out over the 
diaphragm This action forms a vacuum in the lower part of the 
chest where the lungs have greatest capacity. There is no weight to 
press on them and hasten expiration, as in the case of shoulder breath- 
ing The expansion comes where there is least limitation These 
muscles are u.sed for no otht^r purpose and evidently were intended by 
nature to be used for breathing. They are very powerful and easily 
controlled 

“The diaphragm method of breathing can be dcv'elopcd with 
practice. Lie down on a bed and completely relax Notice that 
breathing now seems to center in the aMommal region lielow the chest 
ca\aty. This is because the diaphragm is arched upward, and w'hen 
pulled down to increase the capacity of the chest it presses on the 
abdominal organs. These in turn, push the abdominal walls out- 
ward. Expansion in the abdominal region is a test of proper dia- 
phragm breathing. N ow, stand up and try to breath in the same way. 
Ijcarn to read and speak while breathing properly. Learn first while 
lying down, and then go through the same process while standing.”® 

‘ Quoted from Gray, op. ett 

•Ibid. 
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Mastery of diaphragm breathing will soon take care of all ordinary 
disorders of loudness. 

A fourth disorder of phonation is aphonia, or loss of voice. This 
may be due to congestion in the larynx, as with a bad cold, or to psy- 
chological reasons (hysteria) that cannot be discussed here. The 
remedy must, of course, depend on the cause. 

DISORDERS OF ARTICULATION 

When vocal sound leaves the phonation mechanism in the larynx it 
moves with the breath to the oral and nasal cavities where it is modified 
by the soft palate, the tongue, the teeth, and the lips into words, or 
speech Voice is the raw product out of w hich speech is made. The 
process of converting voice into speech is called articulation. 

VoWT2L AND CONSONANT SOUNDS 

Tliere are two classifications of elementary speech sounds— vowels 
and consonants I'hc vowel sounds, or continuants, are made by 
altering the voice passageway without interfering with or interrupting 
the voice passage. \'owels are continuous in flow and made by 
positioning the organs of articulation, especially the tongue and lijw 
On the other hand, consonant sounds arc made by regulating the free 
escape of the voice. This is done by contact, or near conta<!t, of the 
soft palate, the tongue, the teeth, and the lips ai ross tlie voice passage- 
way Some consonants fv, f, 1, w. h, s, and r) are ‘‘open” and made 
by the voice or iircath passing through the mouth or nose with no 
complete stoppage Some (b, d, g, p, t, and k) are ‘‘explosive” and 
made by the complete interruption of the voice passage and then its 
sudden release. Three (m, n, and ng) are made in the na.sal cavity 

In general, all articulation disorders center around the formation 
of vowels and consonants The vowel disorders are due either to an 
inadequate passageway for the voice sound or to an improper position 
of the tongue and lips for forming the desired sound. However, vowel 
sounds are comparatively easy to make and cause the average speaker 
hut little difficulty. If the phonation itself is not defective in pitch, 
resonance, or strength, it is easy to learn to place the tongue and lips in 
proper positions for making the varioms vowel sounds. 

Tlie proper formation of consonant sounds b not so easy. Most 
consonant sounds are hard to make and necessitate very precise and 
prompt action of the muscles of the palate, tongue, jaw, and lips. 
Few other muscles in the body must be so well trained and well 
cmitrolled. 

Consonant sounds vary greatly in the frequency with which they 
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appear in spoken language. Travis* cheeked more than 46,000 sounds 
in the speech of children, university adults, and common laborers 
He found that the four consonant sounds made most frequently by 
children (t, n, r, and s) are made most frequently by adults. Also, the 
four sounds made least frequently by children (sh, ch, j, and wh) are 
made least frequently by adults (see Table 103 for these results). 

Table 103. — Relative Fbbquenct op Consonant Sounds in the Co.web- 
SATio.NAL Speech of Children and .Adults 


Frequencies in per cent 


Sound 

Children 

T'nivcrsity 

adults 

('omraoii labor 
adults 

t (to) 

12 

13 4 

12 5 

n (no) 

mSim 



r (ndi'1 

■SB 

8 8 

t 8 8 

s (sec) 

8 9 

7 4 

7 2 

1 (lady) 

6 3 

6 

5 5 

d (do) 

6 3 

7 

6 8 

m (me) 

5 2 

4 9 

6 8 

k (kite) 

5 1 

j 4 8 

5 4 

i (zero) 


1 4 

3 6 

w (we) 1 



4 6 

Ih (these) ! 

4 


4 5 

h (he) 

3 9 


4 3 

b (be) 

2 9 

2 6 

2 8 

P (pail) 

2 8 

2 3 

2 

B (gol 

2 7 

2 5 

2 5 

f (fight) 

1 2 4 1 

1 2 7! 

2 7 

V (vine! 

i 2 4 

; 2 0 

2 6 

ng (ring! 

1 19 

1 9 

1 9 

y (yes) 

1 1 7 

2 4 

2 1 

sh (she) 

1 3 

1 f, 

1 4 

eh (eh u nil) 

7 

6 

9 

1 (jcy) 

7 

" j 

6 

wb (white) 

6 

5 J 

3 


Lisping is a common articulation disorder m wliich the patient 
substitutes the sound th for the sound s. It may be due to bad 
front-teeth formation, or to inactive muscles in the tip of the tongue, 
or to a bad habit. Afal format ion of the incisors can usually be cor- 
rected by dental attention The inactive genioglossus muscle and the 
bad habit can both be corrected by exercise. Any book on speech 
correction contains exercises for remedying this sound substitution 
* Travia, R. C., Speech PtUhoUm, D AppleUin-Century Company, Inc., New 
York, 1931. 
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LoUing is a speech disorder characterized by articulatory inactivity. 
The tongue, especially, is too slow, and the speech is thick and unfin- 
ished. The sounds r, 1, t, d, k, and g are especially indistinct. Lolling 
is often due to deficient mentality, but muscular incoordination result- 
ing from a childhood disease and defectively formed speech organ.s 
(such as short frenum, large tongue, defective nerve control) may 
cause such lazy speech. Exercises are essential, but the correction is 
a long slow process and sometimes impossible. 

Dialects constitute a large percentage of speech defects. Foreign 
dialects are difficult because many English speech 80 und.s are iu>t found 
in some other languages. Provincial dialects are not considered very 
important unless they represent a lower socioeconomic status. A 
Bostonian dialect is not usually a problem for the speech correctionist, 
but an East Side dialect, or a Texas drawl or “Minnesota skol talk” 
are all speech problems. The remedy for any sort of a dialect is to 
determine which sounds are difficult and then drill on those alone and 
in combination with other sounds. The remedy is correcli\ e practice. 

Borden and Busse' list five cliaractcrLstics of foreign dialect. 

1. Sound unit substitutions 

2 Sound unit additions 

3. Sound unit omissions 

4. Misplacerl stress 

5. Incorrect intonation. 

The first three of these characteristics are also found in provincial 
dialect along with two others. 

4. Inversions of profierly occurring sound unit sequences — preform foi 
perform, calvary for cjivalrj', etc. 

5. Defective tone quality. 

The same authors give four rules for correcting dialects that are 
worthy of repetition. 

1 . Make the pHitient acutely conscious of the acoustic difference between 
the standard sound that he should produce and the defective sound that he 
does produce. 

2 . Develop in the patient a clear visual image of the adjustment that his 
speech mechanism must make for the production of the new sound. 

3. Develop in the patient a muscular control necesaaiy for the production 
of the new sound. 

4. Develop the patient’s tentative and uncertain production of the new 
sound into a firmly rooted speech habit. 

> Borden, K. C., and Busse, A. C., Speech Correction, F. 8. Crofts it Co., New 
Vork, 1925 
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DISORDERS OP SPEECH RHYTHM (STUTTERING) 

Rhythm is just as important in speech as in any other type of 
behavior. Those who are unable to speak rhythmically are said to 
“stutter.” Due to intense excitement, or to physical fatigue, or to 
prolonged anxiety, anyone may stutter. Most children go through 
a stuttering stage before their speech habits are well established But 
some people habitually experience intense muscular cramps and spasms 
when they try to speak. They may repeat the initial sound of a word 
over and over again, or they may experience a complete sound blockage 
and for a time are unable to make any sound at all. At any rate, the 
rhythm of speaking is definitely blocked. 

There are a numl>er of facts concerning stuttenng that most 
authoritie.s accept because they have been established by re.search 
methods 

1. There are about 1,400,000 stuttcrci-s in the United States, or 
approxunately 1 per cent of the population stutters 

2. The .stutterer can speak normally on some occasions This 
indicates that his trouble is not a defect in structure but a defect m 
function There is neuromuscular incoordination, hypertension, 
and, usually, emotional disturbance 

3 Stuttenng occurs from three to five times as often among boys 
as among girls.' 

4 Tlu'rc IS no relation between mental ability and stuttering, 
although this handicap does cause an average school retardation 
of about one year.- 

5. There are three age peaks at which stuttering begins (a) the 
language learning age, two to four years old ; (b) the startmg-to-school 

’ West reports in Symposium on Stuttering, that the White House Confer- 
ence on Clnkl Health, of whub h. .-. as chairman of the rommittcc on speech, found 
that, boys exceeded girls m speech defects as follows: 


Grade 1 

3 1 to 1 

Grade 2 

3 4 to 1 

Grade 3 

3 6 to 1 

Grade 4 

4 2 to 1 

Grade 

4 2 to 1 

Grade 6 

4 to 1 

Grade 7 

4 8 to 1 

Grade 8 

3 7 to 1 

Grade ft and 10 

3 7 to 1 

Grade 11 and 12 

5 5 to 1 


’ Evidence for this statement is found in studies by Travis, West, and Wallin 
l-outtit has summarized tliese data in his book Clinical Ptyeholoffy, Harper & 
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age, six to seven years old; (c) the puberty age, twelve to fourteen 
years old. 

6. Other neuromuscular functions, especially breathing, may be 
included in the stuttering spasm syndrome. Even when not speaking, 
stutterers do not usually have proper breathing rhythm. The ratio 
of inspiration time to expiration time is considerably less ith stutter- 
ers than with nonstutterers. ‘ 

Heredity 

It is a generally accepted fact that stuttering runs in some families. 
However, whether it is due to heredity, or to habits learned from 


llrothers, New York, 1U3C, fniin which the following ilnta arc taken 


I Q. DHTHiaeTioN of STim'KRKHa 


IQ 

! j 

1 Travis data j 

j Wost data 

Aliovc 120 

9 6: 

1 

1 7 2 

IIV 119 

16 4 1 

13 1 

100-109 

37 j 

20 7 

90-99 

19 

! 25 7 

80-89 

12 i 

i 19 9 

70-79 

2 7 

1 10 3 

00-69 

1 4 

1 2 5 

Below 00 


1 77 


1 . 


fie IIOOL Rt rAKOATIO.N OK StI" ITEKbHS 
(VVallui data) 


\>are retarded i 

1 

i NuiiiImt j 

j IVr cent 

1 

0 1 

1 

90 

1 

17 7 

M i 


1 

1 1 

18.5 

36 4 

2 

134 

27 5 

3 

55 1 

10 8 

4 

24 

4 7 

6 

6 

1 2 

6 

2 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 


‘ Murray, E , Disintegration of Breathing and Eye Movements in Stutterers 
durmg Silent Reding and Reasoning, Psychol Monoyr 1932, 43 , 21fi-27.‘j; Hen- 
dnitson, Pi H , Simultaneously Recorded Breathing and Vocal Disturbances of 
Stutterers, Arch Speech, 193S, 9, 79-96, and Travis, V , A Study of Ilorisontal 
Disintegration in Breathing during Stuttering, Arch. Speech, 1036, 1, 137-109. 
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association with a stuttering parent, is not so clear. Nelson' studied 
the incidence of stuttering among 6,600 ancestors of 204 stutterers and 
compared the results with those of a similar study of 6,266 ancestors 
of 204 control nonstuttering subjects. She found 210 stutterers (143 
males, 67 females) in the ancestry of the stutterers, but only 37 stut- 
terers in the ancestry of the controls. There were 56 cases among the 
ancestry of the stutterers where the father, son, and grandson all 
stuttered. In the ancestrj' of the controls, there were but 4 such cases. 
75 of the stutterers (37 per cent) had associated with stutterers; but 
60 (29 per cent) of the controls had also associated with stutterers. In 
reporting this study, West concludes that a very large percentage of 
stuttering is due to heredity alone. 

Wepman* made a similar comparative study of 250 stutterers and 
250 non-st-uttering control subjects, matched as to age, sex, and social 
environment. He checked the frequency of stutterers (other than the 
subject) in the families of both stutterers and nonstutterers He found 
that 68.8 per cent of the families of stutterers contained other stutterers 
whereas only 15 6 per cent of the families of the control nonstutterers 
contained other stutterers. These results are shown in Table 104. 


Table 104 — The Incidence of Stcttering in the Families of Stutterkiw as 
Compared with the Families of Control 1sonstut”ierer.s 


Subjects 

Number of 1 

families 

Families 
with no 

Number of stutterers 
in subjects’ families 

studied 

Rtutt<»rprs 

1 

! 

Male 

! Female 

Total 

Male stutterers . 

180 

46 

202 

51 

253 

Male nonstuttorerg . 

180 

154 

32 

6 

38 

Female slutlorers 

70 

32 

45 

12 

57 

Female nonatuttcrers 

70 

57 

15 

4 

19 

Total, stutterers 

250 

78 

247 

63 

310 

Total, nonstutterers 

250 

211 

47 

I 

57 


Some evidence has been found that stuttering and twinning are 
inherited together. At any rate, they are both found in the same 
families more often than cliance would account for. Berry^ found in 

' West, R , Nelson. S , and Uerry, M. F , The Heredity of Stuttering, Quart J 
Speech, 1939, 8#, 23-30. 

*Wopman, J. M., Familial lucidence of Stammering, J. Hered , 1939, SO, 
207-210 

• Berry, M. F , A Common Denominator in Twinning and Stuttering, / . 
Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, .ll-S? 
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a study of 250 families containing twins that there is one stutterer 
for each 18 children. (In unselectod samples, thcpi is one stutterer 
for each 100 children.) Considering just twins alone, she found 
the ratio of stutterers to nonstutterem to be 1 to 1 1 

Cerebral Douinaxce 

A right-eyed, right-handed, and right-footed person is said to he 
bilaterally right-sided. This means that he has left cerebral-hemi- 
sphere dominance, since the nerves cross over and one side of the 
brain controls the opposite side of the body. The bilaterally left- 
sided person has right cerebral dominance Howci'cr, some people 
are right-eyed, left-handed, and right-footed. This means that they 
have no cerebral dominance. In such cases, the sides of the brain are 
equipotential. After a study of cerebral lesions in 92 patients, Weisen- 
berg‘ concludes that handedness is a criterion of the dominant brain 
hemisphere in at least 95 per cent of the cases. The dominant side of 
the brain also controls speech. Evidence for this fact is given by 
Chesher* who found in a study of 157 patients that brain lessinns on the 
side opposite that of the preferred hand interfere with speech; while 
lesions on the same side as the preferred hand do not affect speech, 
except with those people who have no brain dominance I n such cases, 
lesions on either side affect speech. 

There is some exidence that stuttering is more frequent among 
people who do not have cerebral dominance than among those who do 
In 1912 Ballard* observ'ed in a studj' of 11,939 school childien that 
stuttering occurred with greater frequency (25 8 per cent) among tho.se 
who had Ixien changed from left- to right-handedness. (It i.s now 
knowm that left-handed people are lejis bilaterally sided, t e , do not have 
cerebral dominance, than right-handed people A change in handed- 
ness may not change brain dominance but may merely equalize it ) 
Oates* found that 2 01 per cent of 4,170 school boys who had clear 
cerebral dominance also had speech defects, w hereas 1 1 .8 per cemt of 
those who did not have cerebral dominance had speech defects After 
a study of 600 cases, Quinan* estimates that stuttering occurs in left- 

* Weisenbcrg, T. H., A Study of Aphasia, Arch Neurol. Psychxat , 1934, 81, 
1-33. 

* Chesher, E. C , Some Observation# Concerning the Relation of Handedne«« 
to the Language Mechanism, Bull Neurol, /net. N.Y., 1936, 4 , 556-662. 

* Ballard, P. B , Siniatrality and Speech, J. Exp. Pedayof/y, 1612, 1, 298-310. 

* Oatea, D. W., Left Handedneaa in Relation to Speech Defects, Intelligence 
and Achievement, Forum Edue., 1929, T, 91-105. 

* Quinan, C., Sinistrality in Relation to High Blood Pressure and Defects of 
Speech, Arch Intern. Med., 1921, 27, 257-261. 
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banded men from three to seven times as frequently as in right-handed 
men. 

Bryngelson’ compared a group of 78 stutterers with a group of 78 
control subjects, matched for sex, age, mental ability, and social 
status. He found that 58 per cent of the stutterers had had shifts in 
handedness and perhaps lacked definite brain dominance. His 
results are shown in Table 105. 


Tabus 105. — Comparibon of Stuttrrrbs with Control Sdbjects in 

Handedness 


1 

Stutterers, j 
Per cent 

Normals, 
Per cent 

Now right-handed 

69 

94 

Now left-handed 

6 

6 

Now ambidextrous 

29 

0 

Handedness was shifted 

j 58 

1 

Left-handedness in family 

! 49 

42 

Stuttering in family 

64 

6 


Bryngclson claims that he has been unusually successful in cor- 
recting stuttering by “buildmg up a dominant gradient in one cerebral 
hoimspheie.”® He says that “the success of the dominance technique 
is HO marked tliat we have come to feel that a differential diagnosis, 
which usually considers other causal factors in treatment, though 
valuable is not absolutely essential.” In building up cerebral domi- 
nance, he believes that sometiiues it is necessary to shift handedness 
from right to left, where it w-ag originally and should have remamed, 
and sometimes it is merely necessary to make a right-, or left-, handed 
child more definitely right-, o; left-, handed. The bilateral dominance 
may not be great enough and needs development. In 127 cases 
treated “ with the cerebmi dominance therapy,” 42 5 per cent of them 
were cured and 47.5 per cent were “markedly improved.” Only 13 
of the 127 showed no improvement. Of these, seven should have been 
changed in handedness but because of parental objection the attempt 
was made to establish left brain dominance. During the summer, 
four of the cured cases went back to right-handedness and again 
began to stutter. In September they were shifted back again and by 
December were cured. 

» Bryngclson, B., A Study of Laterality of Stutterers and Normal Speakers, 
J. Soc. P»y<Iu)l , 1940, 11, 161-155, 

’ Bryngelaon, B., Treatment of Stuttering, Symposium an Stuttering, Madison, 
Wis., 1931. 
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Stutterers show other indications of the lack of cerebral dominance. 
Travis’ found that there is a definite lack of coordination and syn- 
chronization between the two sides of the body in the breathing of 
stutterers. She estimates that at least 90 per cent of stutterers do not 
have bilateral synergy in breathing. Sometimes there is a complete 
lack of breathing movement on one side of the body, and sometimes an 
inspiration will be interrupted for an expiration. There is poor 
rhythm. Cross* compared a group of 42 stutterers (31 right-handed, 
1 1 left-handed) with an equated group of nonstuttcrers and found that 
the stutterers were decidely inferior to the controls in bimanual 
activity. Right-handed controls were supeuior to stutterers in the rate 
of movement of the right hand, the left hand, lips, jaw, tongue, anti 
diaphragm Left-handed controls were superior only on left-hand 
movements. 


Table 106. — Comparison of 70 Stctterehs with 70 Controls on Vaiuous 
Phases of Bil^term. Dominsni-e 



StutUTcrs 1 

1 Nonstutterera 

1 



1 

1 


Cntieal ratio 


Number j 

I IVrc(**it ' Nunilx r' 

1 i 

Per cent 

of difference 

Handed np«a' 

1 

i 1 

1 

1 



Right 

i 69 

84 1 

1 62 

89 

80 

Ambidex 

1 0 1 

0 

1 1 

1 

S3 

Left 

Eyedneas: 

' 

i 

10 

1 

! 7 

i 

10 j 

1 

1 05 

Right 

39 

1 56 

45 

6-1 

96 

Ambidcx 1 

1 5 

7 

1 3 

1 ^ ' 

77 

Li’ft 

Footi'dneMS. 

1 26 

1 .W 

1 37 

1 

22 

: 

j 32 

i 

38 

Right. 


76 1 

56 

80 

57 

Anibidex 

1 7 

10 

7 

10 

00 

Left . . . 
laterality; 

i 10 

14 

* 

7 

1 

10 1 

73 

Right 

.66 

m 

58 

H3 

46 

Ambidex 

5 

7 

5 

7 

00 

Left 

9 

13 

1 7 

i 

10 

56 

[ 


However, all studies do not substantiate the data given above. In 
fact, some evidence indicates that there is no relation between cerebral 

* Travm, V , A Study of Horuontal Disintegnition in Breathing during Stutter- 
ing, Arck Speech, 1936, 1, 167-169. 

*Cro«B, H. M., The Motor Capacities of Stutterers, Arch. Speech, 1936, 1< 
112-132. 
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dominance and stuttering. Daniels’ gave handedness tests to 1,548 
college students and found data that “lend little or no support to 
many relationships commonly reported as existing between handedness 
and stuttering.” There were 138 ambidextrous students, four of 
whom stuttered. The rest (1,37G) were right-handed and 15 stuttered. 

Spadmo* studied a group of 70 stutterers in comparison with a con- 
trol group of 70 nonstutterers, matched as to age, race or language of 
parents, and mental ability He found no significances between the 
two groups in any phase of cerebral dominance His results are 
shown in Table 106. The author concludes, “This study has found 
little evidence to corroborate the theory that stuttering is often associ- 
ated with Ituik of unilatcrality ” 

In face of this conflicting evidence regarding the relation of cerebral 
dominance to stuttering, any conclusion must be postponed until 
further research clears up the matter Why different studies using 
essentially the same method.^ of investigation should find opposing 
results is not now understood However, it has happened before in 
science and will happen again There are many problems in all fields 
of science about which there is conflicting evidence. 

Mental Adjustment 

Fletcher’ arguea that, because the stutterer can speak perfectly on 
certain occasions but stutters on others, his real difficulty must he in 
his relationship to those stuttenng occasions. “.Vll communication 
demands a social adjustment, either intellectual or emotional, or else 
both at once. . . . Stuttenng represmits a morbidity of the.se adjust- 
ment proces8e.s, . . . a pat if ilogieal .social response.” In other words, 
stuttering is merely a symptom of a .social maliwljustment, or a psycho- 
neurosis It IS not a spcxAii problem per sc at all When the mental 
adjustment problem is t..!. •« care of, the stuttering symptom dis- 
appears. “We are forced to conclude that the speech instrument of 
the stutterer is normal, and that its malfunction is due to a state of 
mind which appt^ars to be subject to some degree of control.” 

From this point of view, the treatment of stuttenng liecomes 
psychological. If the indnidual learns to become adjusted to his 
social environment, his speech problem is taken care of. The real 
’ Daniels, E M , An Analysis of the Relation between Iliuidedness and Stutter- 
ing with Spee.ial Ilefercru’e to the Orton-Travis Theory of Cerebral Dominance, 
J . Speech Lhsorders, 1940, 6, 309-326 

* Spadmo, E J., Writing and Eaterahty Characteristics of Stuttermg Children, 
7'each. CoU Cirntr. F.dxic , 1941, No, 837 

’ Fletcher, J M , The Problem of SluUering. lAingmans, Green and Company, 
New Yoik, 1928. 
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treatment, then, is mental hygiene. Fletcher warns that this must 
be done by providing an environmental situation in which ho can 
function normally until his speech processes have become properly 
fixed and his emotional attitude reconditioned.” The environment 
must be molded to fit the stutterer instead of trying to mold him to 
fit an environment that has already caused him to develop a psycho- 
neurosis. Then, as he becomes more successful and confident in his 
adjustments, he «ill become more proficient in speech. 

Most of the medical authorities on stuttering agree with Fletcher 
They believe that stuttering is a mental problem and must be treated 
accordingly. Dr. Smiley Blanton bcliev^es that “the fault is not with 
the organs used in speech but with the emotional difficulty in the 
unconsciou.s. . . . Psychoanalysis is the preferred metlnxl for a.si<ih).ing 
in readjustment, for discov’cring the difficulty.” However, since this 
is “open only to a limited number becau.se of the time and expensi' 
involved," Blanton approves of “a practical application of good 
mental hygiene.” lie believes that "when the emotional reeducation 
is accomplished the speech difficulty will take care of itself.”' 

Dr Coriat believes that “stammenng is a psycho-neurosis cjiused 
by persistence into later life of early pregenital oral nursing, oral Ballis- 
tic, and anal sadistic components. . . . Because stammering is a 
neurosis, psychoanalysis is the therapy of choice.”* 

There is some test evidence to justify the view that stutU*rers arc 
maladjusted personalities. Bender* compared a group of 2U> male 
stutterers with a control group of 303 male nonstutterci-s on the Bcrn- 
reuter Personality Inventory. He found that "the stuttering group 
was significantly higher neurotically, more introverted, less dominant, 
less self-confident, and less sociable” than the control group 

Stinchficld* administered the Thurstone Personality Schedule 
to 46 girls in the speech correction classes at Mount Holyoke College. 
(They were not all stutterers.) She found that GO per cent of the item.s 
listed by Thurstone as indicating peychonenrotic tendencies were in 
her list of high frequency items. She believes that "this in itself i.s a 
strong argument for the need of mental hygiene a.s well as corrective 
speech work with these students.” 

* These quotations are from Blanton's statement of his ow n tbeorj’ of stuttering 
as found in Uahn, E F., Stuttering — Significant ThecrUt and Therapire, Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, Cahfomia, 1943. 

* From Hahn. Ibid. 

* Bender, J F., The Pereonality Structure of Stuttering, Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, New York, 1930. 

*StinchficId, S. M., Speech Dieordere, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1933. 
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Schroeder and Ackerson* studied the relation of stuttering to a 
large number of behavior factors. They found low but positive 
correlations between stuttering and psychoneuroticism, mental con- 
flict, lack of initiative, inefficiency in study, inferiority complex, 
unpopularity, nervousness, and being teased by other children. They 
found negative correlations between stuttering and bad companions, 
running with a gang, heterosexuality, truancy, contrariness, stealing, 
and dt'structiveness. The authors suggest that, while stuttering is 
associated with psychoneurotic unaggressive behavior, there is a 
question as to w'hich is cause and which is effect, or perhaps both are 
“symptoms of some deeper lying causal complex.” 

Biochemical Factors 

Starr’ found that stutterers are “overloaded with carbon dioxide 
lar m excess of normal speakers ” He believed that breathing exer- 
cises and a decrease of carbohydrates in the diet would improve the 
stutterer’s condition. Travis’ admits that stutterers have an excess 
of carbon dioxide in the blood stream, but he believes it to be “a result 
of the faulty breathing of the stutterer in his attempts at speech.” 

107 — Comparison of the Bixiod Serum Ratios op Stutterer-s and 

Normals 


Blood seninis 

Normals 

Stutterers 

Calcium and inorganic phosphate 

Negatively 

correlated 

Positively 

correlated 

Calcium and protein 

Poeitively j 
correlated ! 

Negatively 

correlated 

Potassium and inorganic phosphate 

Positively i 
correlated 

Negatively 

correlated 

Potassium and protein 

1 Negatively 
correlated j 

Positively 

1 correlated 


Kopp’ has found a series of abnormal serological ratios in the 
blood stream of stutterers. Inorganic phosphate and sugar are 
excessive in quantity, vhile protein and calcium are below normal. 
More serious than the abnormal amount of these chemicals, however, 

^ Schroeder, P. L., and Ackerson, L , Relataondiip of Personality and Behavior 
Difficulties to Disorders of Speech, in a Symponum on StuUenn{i, Madison, Wis., 
1931. 

* Starr, H. B., The Hydrogen Ion Concentration of the Mixed Saliva, Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1922, 83, 394-^18 

* Travis, R. C., op. ctt. 

* Kopp, G A., Metabolic Studies of Stutterers, Speech A{ono(/r., 1034, Vol 1. 
No 1 
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is the abnormal ratio they hold to each other in the blood of stutterers. 
This is summarized in Table 107. 

West* believes that while these chemical differences are unim- 
portant in ordinary' living processes, they may “affect speech dis- 
astrously.” Some people are of the “noimal biochemical type and 
never stutter.” Others have a blood chemical unbalance “so marked 
that they stutter even when reading or speaking to themselves in 
complete privacy.” Then, there are borderline people whose blood 
chemical balance depends on “changes in their social medium ” 
When these unfortunate conditions of poor social adjustment (xicur, 
they cause a temporary blood chemical unbalance that pnxluces th<^ 
stuttering sjTidrome — bilateral incoordination, constriction of periph- 
eral blood vessels, irregular breathing, etc 

Berry and Eiscn.son^ suggest that there may be some connection 
Ix'tween basal-metabolism rate and stuttering. They have observed 
in a few cases that a high biusal-int'taboh.sm rate i.s ai-coinpanied by 
stuttering “Two months after W B ’s opcnilion for exophthalmic 
goiter (BMR, plus 35), his wife report.s that the .stuttenng which 
appeared with the illness was no longer noticeable ” tlbviously, 
there is need for more data. 

Habit 

Some authorities (Dunlap and McDowell) Ix'lieve that stuttering 
is merely “a habit which can lie broken ” Children who stutter do so 
Ix’cause of associating vvdth others in the home who stutter or Ix'cause 
they have never formed that rhjthmic flow of speech charactcnstic of 
the normal person. The remedy is merely a process of breaking an 
undesirable habit and forming a desirable one in its sUjatl. Dunlap 
sugge.sts his “lieta hypotheses” a-s the lx*st rnean.s for this proctxliire ’ 

It is undeniable that children who stutter hav'c a habit of doing so 
'Fhe cause may lie heredity, or the lack of cerebral dominance, or poor 
mental adjustment, or something else, hut the result is a stuttenng 
habit. Howfever, to say that all stuttering is merely a bad habit with- 
out any underijnng cause is to ignore the research in stuttering, which 
now indicates tliat there are vanous causes. The correction of 
stuttering is more tlian a process of breaking one habit and forming 
another. The first step is to remove the cause. 

• Went, R., Kennedy, L., and Carr, A., The Hchabtltlalwn of Speech, Harper * 
Brothere, New York, 1937. 

* Berry, M F , and Kiacnson, J., The Defective m Speech, F 8 Croftii A Co , 
New York, 1942. 

•Dunlap, K , HobtU, Their Making and Unmaking, Livenght PubJwhing Cor- 
porstion, New York, 1932 
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It is true that after the cause of stuttering has been removed, there 
often remains a residual stuttering habit. Perhaps this can best be 
broken by negative practice, or some other simple procedure. Dunlap 
advises that the stutterer study “his specific type of involuntary 
spasm, copy this as nearly as possible, and then stutter voluntarily ” 
At any rate, it is now a speech problem per se and can be taken care of 
by speech drills. 

McDowelP advises that the first step in correcting the speech 
of stutterers is the “recognition of the habit to be acquired by the 
person who must acquire it,” then to “apply many exercises and 
activities for setting up connections.” Unfortunately, this advice 
is worthless if the original cause of stuttering has not been taken care of. 
The stutterer’s difficulty is, not that he lacks good speech habits, but 
that he cannot use them at critical times. \\Tien he talks to himself 
or to his dog, or when he whispers, his speech is perfect He does not 
need new speech habits, he merely needs to be able to use his habits 
without being blocked by neuromuscular spasms. 

It is obvious that modern research has not yet solved the problem of 
why children stutter or of how to cure them of it But it has indicated 
rather defimtely that they stutter for various reasons and can be 
improved by various procedures Also, it has revealed enough of the 
causes and conditions of stuttering to cast doubt on the claims of the 
“specialist” who has developed a “ revolutionarj’ ” technique for 
curing all stuttering (provided the patient pays a liberal fee). 

SPEECH DISORDERS DUE TO DEFECTIVE HEARING 

Hearing is just as necos-^ary in learning to speak as seeing is in 
learning to write. In general, those who cannot hear cannot speak. 
Theie is nothing wrong Wiih their speech mechanism They are mute, 
or dumb, Ix'cause they '*.af It was believed, until in compara- 
tively recent years, that people who are completely deaf cannot learn to 
talk at all. Then, it was discovered that by using the phonetic method 
deaf people can be taught to talk; and by lip reading they can learn 
to understand what is lieing said to them Now, the most up-to-date 
institutions for the deaf teach phonetic speaking and lip reading, 
instead of the ancient sign language 

There are degrees of hearing loss, from normal hearing to complete 
deafness. Those who can hear well enough to learn vocal speech in the 
ordinary course of events and yet have a hearing handicap are classed 
as hard-of-hearing. Those who do not bear well enough to develop 

* McDowell, E. D., Some Interpretations of Recent Researches m the Correc- 
tion of Stuttering, in A Symponum on StuUenng, Madison, Wia., 1931. 
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voc&l speech, unless they are pven special phonetic training, are classed 
as deaf. The normal person hears frequencies (pitch) between 20 and 
20,000 and intensities from the hearing threshold up to the feeling 
threshold, i.e., when the sound is so loud that it is felt by other body 
tissues. (Of course, when sound becomes so loud that it can be felt, 
the deaf person is at no disadvantage.) However, speech usually 
occurs within a much narrower range of frequencies (100 to 8,000) 
Tests to determine the percentage of hearing loss generally inclvide 
the range from 64 to 8,192 vibrations. As they are generally used 
in speech, phonetic sounds vary in pitch from those of low frequencies 
(such as b, d, m, n, ng, j) to those of the highest frequencies (such 
as th, 8, z, f, ch). 

The Hakd-ok-hearino 

It is estimated by Phillips and Rowell* that there arc 3 million 
school children in the United States who have a hearing loss great 
enough to handicap them in seboolwork, but not great enough to pre- 
vent them from learning vocal speech. After a survey of the New 
York City schools, Caplui’ estimates that at least 4 5 per cent of the 
school children in that city need otological diagnosis and 3 5 per cent 
need special instniction in lip reading (He found that training in lip 
reading reduced the percentage of school retardation of a group oi 
4,566 hard-of-hearing children from 41.9 before lip reading to 5 6 after 
lip reading.) 

The hard-of-hearing child mi.sses many things in schoolwork 
because of his handicap. Sometimes this mako.s lum appear mentally 
dull. However, studies show that, excluding the effects of his sen-sory 
handicap, the hard-of-hearing child is normal in intelligence. Pintner 
and Lev* compared a group of normal children with a group of hard- 
of-hearing children and another group of extremely hard-of-hearing 
cliildren on a verbal intelligence test. As was to be expected, the hard- 
of-hearing groups showed the effects of their handicap. Then, they 
compared normals with bard-of-hcaring and extremely hard-of-hearing 
children on a nonlanguage intelligence test Here the handicapped 
children showed no significant inferiority. These results are shown iii 
Table 108. Some hard-of-hearing children were tested on both the 
language and the nonlanguage tests. They showed a higher l.Q. on 
the latter test than on the former. 

* PhiUtpa, W. C., and Rowell, H. G., Four Hearing, How to Preterve and Aid It, 
D. Appletoo-Century Compooy, Inc., New York, 1M2. 

’ Caplin, D , A Special Rcj>ort of Retardation of Children with Impaired 
Hearing in the New York City ^hools, Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1937, 8S, 234-243. 

* Pintner, R , and Lev, J., The Intelligence of the Hard of Hearing School 
CSiild, J. Oenei. Pegchol., 1939, U, SI-48. 
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The effect of hearing loss is especially obvious when the educational 
achievement of hard-of-hearing children is studied. Pintner' and 
others have studied the effects of hearing loss on personality. In 


Table 108. Comparison op Normal with Hard-of-hearing Chiuiren on 

Mental Abiutt Tests 


Group 

N 

Mean 

IQ 

Sigma 

Mean 

dilT 

Sigma 

diff. 

1 

Mean diff 
Sigma difi. 

Verbal test. 



i 




Normals 

1,286 ! 

99 75 

24 55 




Ilard-of-hoarmg 1 

Kxtremoly hard-of-heur- 

1,180 1 

1 ; 

! 1 

94 67 ! 

24 12 

5 08 

98 

5 2 

mg 1 

462 j 

92 47 

24 57 

7 88 

1 33 

5 5 

Nonverbal test i 

1 






Normals j 

372 

: 102 16 

1 21 5 




Hard-of-hearuig j 

Extremely hard-of-hear- ] 

315 

! 99 29 

i 

1 

j 20 5 j 

i 1 

2 86 

1 6 

1 8 

inK : 

1 

' j 

[ 99 26 

1 21 1 

1 

2 gg 

2 09 

1 4 


Table 109 — .Mean SroREs on Personalitt Tests for Groups of Various 

Degrees of Hesbino 


1 

Personality test 

Normal 

hearing 

1 

1 

j Hard of 

1 hearing 

j 

Extremely 
, hard of 
, hearing 

j 

1 Correlation 
j of bearuig- 

1 loss and trait 

1 

General ndjuBtineiit 

\ 


1 

1 

1 ■■■ " 

i 

1 

Boys 

i 79 3 

1 77 4 

75 4 


Girls 

.‘Vscondance-subniiHsiorr 

1 SI 

1 84 6 

1 

1 

81 9 


Boys 

IS 31 

18 64 

18 71 

06 

Girls 

Introversion-extroversion. 

1 !C 37 

16 65 

17 45 

08 

Boys I 

1 21 79 

21 13 

21 71 

004 

Girls 1 

Lmotional stabililv 

20 82 

20 54 

19 36 

1 

- 08 

Boys 

25 34 

23 87 

22 24 

- 07 

Girls 

26 35 

25 37 

21 03 

- 14 


general, the effects are slight but obvious. The hard-of-hearing 
groups (those with 15 deciliels loss and those with 30 decibels loss) are 
not quite so well adjusted as the normals, and the differences are 
statistically significant. This is likewise true of emotional stability. 

* Pintner, R , An Adjustment Tost with Normal and Hard of Hearing Caiildrra, 
J. Genet Psychol , 1940, M, 367-381; Some Personality Traits of Hard of Hearing 
Children, J. Genet, Psychol , 1943, M, 143-161 
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The greater the hearing loss, the less the degree of emotional stability. 
However, as indicated by the low correlations in Table 109, this nega- 
tive relationship is not great. The traits of ascendance-submission 
and introversion-extroversion show no significant relation to heanng 
loss. 

The handicap from partial loss of hearing can be largely overcome 
by two procedures — hearing aids and lip reading. Hearing aids are 
portable and can be worn mconspicously. The type of device most 
appropriate depends on the nature of the hearing lo.sfi, i.e , the part of 
the auditory anatomy that is deficient. Stationary heanng aids are 
sometimes furnished by the school. Of course, the function of all 
hearing aids is to amplify sound so that it can l)c lu'aifl Lip reading 
is e.specially valuable as a supplement to irapairetl heanng What the 
cars do not hear, the eyes can often see. When a sound is not quite 
audible, the slight additional cue of seeing it being articulalrnl is all 
that is necessary for its perception. Lip rending is often limited by 
the fact that some sounds are made by the same action of the articu- 
lating organs as some other sounds. For example, the sounds b and p, 
d and t, 1 and n, and g and k look alike to the lip reader However, 
traimng develo|» unusual skill in perceiving speech just from watching 
its production 


The Deaf 

Because deaf children are unable to learn vocal speech, they got 
but httle value out of attending the public schools Consequently, 
the state pro^'ides institutions for the e<lucation of deaf ohildrcii 
Except for the accumulating effects of being unable to hear, deal 
children are no different from other children. They are mute, not 
because there is anything wrong with their .speech mechanism, but 
because they are deaf and cannot imitate the sounds of other jieople 
Their intelligence is no higher and no lower than the avemge, although 
they are handicapped on verbal tests. They are retarded educa- 
tionally, as would be expected. 

Two things about the training of deaf children in modern institu 
tions for this purpose seem almost miraculous — they arc taught t<i 
speak, and they are taught to understand the speech of others Deaf 
childrm can be taught to speak by the phonetic method. This 
consists of patiently learning to mdee each elementary sound sepa- 
raitely and then in word combinations. Both sight and feeling are 
used to enable the children to learn the slight differences between some 
of the sounds. They watch the teacher to see how to place the articu- 
lating organs, and then they feel her throat with their fingers to get 
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the feel of the proper vocal action. It is a slow tedious process that 
requires endless patience. 

To learn how to understand the sjjeech of others, deaf children are 
taught hp reading. This does not mean, however, that they observe 
only the lips The rest of the face and the hands indicate the emo- 
tional content of speech. The articulating organs indicate only the 
ideational content of speech. The greatest difficulty of lip reading is 
to distinguish between those words that look alike, such as, nine and 
dine, new and dew, labor and neighbor, etc. Another difficulty in bp 
reading is the great differences between people in articulating speech 
Some speak with a ma.sklike facial expression and a minimum of bp and 
jaw movement. Even hearing people cannot understand them easily 
But ivith proper training, the deaf person can learn to understand 
speech with amazing accuracy 

SUMMARY 

( )ne of the mast neglected fields of human affliction is that of speech 
disorders Charlatans flourish as in no other field. Well-trained 
speech corrcctioni.sts are too few to take care of the needs of but a 
small fraction of those who need help. Even the public schools all 
init ignore this major human handicap 

Fortunately research is beginning to accumulate, and scientific 
diagnosis and therapy are now passible A sampbng of such research 
wa.s reviewed in this chapter to indicate that many data already exist. 
Except for the disorders of speech rhythm, almost every kind of speech 
defect can now be properly diagnosed and improved by treatment. 
Even stuttering is w'ell er. "gh understood to be diagnosed with a 
degree of accuracy and treated with some success 

However, speech corrclion is a field where speciabzation and 
scientific training are essential Not only must the correctionist 
understand speech hut he must be a p.sychologi.st as well. Courses in 
public speaking and voice improvement are of but little value in the 
scientific treatment of speech disorders Spieech correction is a field of 
applied psychology and has but little in common with the descendants 
of elocution. 
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PUBUC OPINION 

It is today clear that domestic and foreign affairs, whether con- 
ducted by business or by government, are influenced to a significant 
> This chapter was written by Dr. Ros-s Stagner, Professor of Psychology at 
Dartmouth College 
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extent by public opinion. Sooioloc^s pointed out long ago that law 
enforcement is all but impossible, in the face of adverse public opinion, 
and difficult without a general belief in the justice of the law. Nowa- 
days economists, historians, and political scientists are finding the 
“climate of opinion” an important factor in their respective fields. 

It is easy to document this statement with a brief reference to the 
fate of the prohibition amendment and with a mention of the tide of 
nationalistic feeling that swept the Allied Nations generally after 
the First World War, to the fatal exclusion of efforts at international 
organization If, however, we turn from these concrete cases to a 
general definition of the concept, “public opinion,” we encounter 
more difficulty than might be expected. The term opinion, first of 
all, refers to a mental state of readiness to approve or disapprove of a 
given psychological object.’ One is likely to have an opinion about 
labor uuion.s, about socialism, about Adolf Hitler, etc Tlwse arc 
predominantly emotional reactions of approval or disaiiproval 
However, opinions also may be qualitative; e.g , one may Iwlicve flint 
Germans are inherently aggressive, Russians cruel, and Britons phleg- 
matic. At any rate, every opinion takes the form of a judgment about 
some object of thought 

Opinions must be further classified as public or personal 'J'he 
difference in this case develops from the number of persons who aie 
aware of the object of opinion. Among Amencans, opinion about the 
late President Roosevelt is public, whereas the opinion of a grocery 
clerk about his boss is personal. At the most, it is of interest to a 
limited circle of individuals. There is a fairly well-defined public 
opinion about the British Labor Party but not aliout the Egyptian 
Wafdist Party. In other words, public opinion must arbitrarily 
be limited to such psychological objects that have some reality for a 
significant proportion of the population.* 

Opinions may be openly expressed or they may be concealed 
Social pressures may prevent unconventional opinions from 1 icing 
revealed. Church members often officially condemn what they pn- 
vately practice. Many Americans who in 1935 connived wifh the 
Nazis to rearm Germany have since been most vociferous in denounc- 
ing German rearmament. 

To the extent that we are concerned with practical problems in 

* The term “ peycbological object” covers anything that may be an object nf 
thought: a nation, a policy, an individual, or a logical proposition. 

* The exact percentage diat would be significant would, of course, be a matter 
of personal judgment and to some extent would vary with the issue under 
consideration. 
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business, government, race relations, and the like, we shall want most 
to know what public opinion means as a clue to action. Thus it may 
be important to go behind expressed opinions to get at private beliefs 
not openly avowed. On the other hand, it is not legitimate to discard 
all opinion surveys merely because people’s actions do not invariably 
harmonize vnth their verbal expressions. 

The study of public opinion can have considerable value in connec- 
tion with major social problems of our time. It is, for example, at the 
core of such a question as the extent to which the German people are 
responsible for the acts of their Nazi government. It may be well 
argued that the Nazis could not have carried out their aggressive 
policies without considerable support. On the other hand, the Nazis 
never got more than 39 % of the votes in a free election. This suggests 
that, while there were substantial elements of the population that w'ere 
pro-Nazi, the mighty propaganda machine of Dr. Goebbels was 
needed to maintain an appearance of a public opinion united behind 
Der Fuehrer. 

Public opinion on domestic and foreign policies has a profound 
bearing on the future welfare of the American people The approval 
given to high tariffs and economic nationalism will significantly affect 
the prospects for endunng peace On such issues as publicly owned 
enterpri.se, social security, and other economic policies, public opinion 
may well decide for or against dependable prosperity. Even if :i 
majority, by inaction, allows a minority effectively to control national 
affairs, the majority is to some extent responsible for the failure to take 
a decisive stand. 

In a democracy, this rou- of public opinion has long been recognized. 
Even George Wasliingtoa bowed to, or tried to modify, the opmions of 
his citizens. George Foil Milton has recently called attention to the 
great powers of the Pres'd< t as “ Chief of Public Opinion ” And it is 
true that a vigorous President can play an important role in leading 
the people. On the other hand, many of our chief executives have 
accepted policies personally distasteful to them because convinced of 
the public demand for such acts. 

This ser^’^es to emphasize a key point in this chapter’ viz , that it is 
vital to obtain measurements of public opinion by the best scientific 
methods. Traditional^^ Congressmen have talked with their con- 
stituents; diplomats have sounded out opinion abroad; straw votes 
have been cast. But these methods far too often have led to hopelessly 
inaccurate data. Congressmen usually talk to friends; diplomats 
move only in upper-class circles; straw' votes are subject to a variety of 
errors. 
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In the laat two decades, the b«uc techniques have been worked out 
for obtaining a reliable index of the opinion trends in the entire popula- 
tion, based upon interviews with a relatively small sample. While 
these procedures are still subject to refinement in detail, it is unlikely 
that they \nll be modified in any important respect An understand- 
ing of these pnnciples is essential to further study of the science of 
public opinion. 

SrnATiraiD Sampling 

To get a perfect picture of opinion on any issue, it is theoretically 
necessary to interview every person affected by it. This i» clcarlj 
impossible on topics affecting thousamls and millions of individuals 
We then turn to the task of obtaining a truly reprevrntahvf sample that 
will give us the trend for the entire population wrihin a specified margin 
of error. ThLs Ls the same problem that face.s a democratic society' , our 
representative sj'stem of government is Iwun'd upon ge(>graphie siun- 
phng Each senator or congressman represenis all the citiiens of a 
given area. 

Now opinions do differ gttographically. Soulhciners disagree with 
Northerners, and the Middle West with New England Hut differ- 
ences w ithin regions are greater. Workers and employers, for exampk, 
usually have sharper disagreements than characterize regional differ- 
encee. Persons of little education m-c public affairs in a maiinci (juitc 
at variance with that of the college grmiuaU* 

ITie science of sampling develops from .simple farts such as these 
If men and women are found to disagree on many topics, then future 
polls must equalise the se.vn* to get a balaactsl result. If the wealthy, 
middle-class and poor people have divergent views, each stratum must 
be represented in numU*rs proportional to the numlxT in the whole 
population Thus, the well-to-do must be a minority of the group 
polled rather than a majority, as in the ill-fated Literaiy Digest poll of 
1936 Racial groups must be allowed a voice proportional to theii 
total nxi\ and so on.‘ 

There are four major agencies making opinion surveys in the L mted 
States today on the basis outlined, known as straUfied random sampling 
They are the American Institute of Pubbe Opinion, headed by Dr 
Oeorge Gallup, whose l>ooks* give a clear, popular account of how the 

* If a primary aim of the poll is to predict the outcome of an election, then 
(poups must b« balanced on the basis of probable voting. T liua, SoulhernNegroc* 
rarely are permitted to vote and must lie exeluded in surveys of this type 

* dallup, O , Ouidt to PuNic Opinion Polls, Ihineeton University I’rws, Priuc^ 
ton. New Jersey, 1944. Also (suth S. F. Raa) Ths Pvdss of Dmorniey, Sinwn « 
Sebwter, Inc , New York, New York. 1940. 
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polls work; Fortune Survey, conducted by Elmo Roper; Office of Public 
Opinion Research, headed by Dr. Hadley Cantril, author of some tech- 
nical contributions* on the science of polling; and the National Opinion 
Research Center, headed by Dr. H. H. Field AIPO^ is financed by 
the sale of columns to newspapers, and Fortune Survey is handled by 
Fortune Magaztne. So far no evidence has appeared to indicate any 
biasing of either survey by financial domination. OPOR is loosely 
affiliated with AIPO and also with Princeton University, and NORC is 
associated with the University of Denver. Both these last two organ- 
izations are privately financed and professionally staffed. 

The exact layout of the scientific cross-section of the American 
population, used as a basis for national poll results, differs m detail 
but not in principle for each of the four agencies. As a type we cite the 
standard NORC sample, which, based on 2,500 people, can identify 
American opinion trends with a probability of 997 in 1,000 that the 
margin of error will be less than 3 per cent Of these 2,500 people, 
46 per cent will be male, 54 per cent female; 91 per cent WTiite, 9 per 
cent Negro; 15 per cent upper economic level, 53 per cent middle, 32 
per cent lower; 18 per cent college, 39 per cent high school, 43 per cent 
grade-school trained; 27 per cent will live in New’ England, 32 per cent 
in the Midw’est, 29 per cent in the South, and 12 per cent Far West. 
They w’ill also be properly distributed as to size of city, type of occupa- 
tion, etc (These figures are periodically corrected to allow for popula- 
tion changes, eg., reduction in percentage of men during the war.) 
Very precise insti-uctions to interviewers result in meeting these propor- 
tions with very few errors. 

For such simple probIor-.„’ as the forecasting of a presidential elec- 
tion, the stratified sampling technique is virtually the only new’ 
development necessary to ensure dependable results. Public opinion, 
however, is of great imnor' uce on a vanety of issues other than the 
actual choice of candidates In connection with more complex issues, 
the polling agencies have grappled with, and are beginning to solve, 
such questions as the following: 

How Should Questions Be Phrased? — One of the trickier aspects of 
opinion surveys has been that of phrasing the item so that it does not 
predetermine the results. In the early days, opinion polls were often 
deliberately slanted by loading the question. An advertbing man in a 

’ See, e.g , Cantril, II , Gauging Public Opinion, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1944. 

* For convenience the p>olls of the various agencies will hereafter be identified 
by initials; Alf*0 is American Institute of Public Opmion; OPOR, the Office of 
Public Opinion Research; and NORC, Uie National Opinion Research Center. 
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frank moment once referred to them as fishing expeditions: “We knew 
what we wanted and went after it with a poll.” 

Today the elimination of bias due to faulty question construction 
seems in the main successful. Double-barreled items arc rarely seen 
nowadays; prestige-bearmg terms are mostly weeded out; and unusual 
words are either eliminated or carefully defined. 

A fundamental procedure of all agencies now' is to pretest their 
questions on small groups to see if the meaning is clear. The results of 
such tests are sometimes startling. Even simple words may carry 
different meanings for different intcniewces. Consider the following 
OPOR question: “After the war is over, do you think people will have 
to work harder, about the same, or not so hard as lief ore?” Thi.s item 
looks clear and impartial, yet there are three words that created con- 
fusion in the results It was found that “people” meant “ei crybody 
in the United States” to 60 per cent of the persons questioned but 
meant limited groups to the rest; “harder” meant “longer hours” to 
15 per cent, “more carefully and accurately” to 25 per cent, and 
“against stiffer competition ” to 12 per cent “ Before ” meant “ pre- 
war times” to 50 per cent, “earlier in the war” to 37 per cent, and so 
on. Before a question is through its pretesting, an attempt is made to 
iron out all of these misunderstandings. 

Another problem in phrasing questions arises in providing fail 
alternatives Some questions are like, “Have you stoppi'd beating 
your wife'^ Amswer yes or no." It is not ei en po'^siblc in some ca.-.es 
to decide how many alternatives ought to be shown XOKC once 
asked the question, “Do you think we ought to start thinking now 
about the kind of peace we want after the war?” Eight\'-one jut cent 
answered in the affirmative Later they ii.sed this form: “Which of 
these seems better to you; for us to wm the war first aud then think 
about the peace, or to start thinking now about the kind of peace wc 
want after the war? In this case only 41 per cent endorsed the pro- 
posal to start thinking now’, lx*causc the question implied that such 
thinking is in contradiction to vigorous effort on liehalf of winning the 
war. Should this alternative be presented or ignored? 

This question must also lie considered in the light of the fact that a 
certain number of people manifest what might be called the “yes” 
tendency; i.e., they tend to £^;ree with whatever proposition is posi- 
tively presented. Thus some individuals will express themselves as 
favoring both a high tariff and a low tariff ; national isolation and collec- 
tive security, etc., if these propositions are presented positively and not 
too close together. So the opinion poller usually tries to correct for 
this, by rev'ersing his question with half the group or by rectuiring a 
choice between two alternative answers. 
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Early opinion surveys were often loaded with emotional terms and 
implied arguments. That such loading is highly effective can be 
demonstrated with the following three versions of the same idea, cir- 
culated as an experiment by Fortune Survey: 

ABC 

Do you think that the Because every man is en- Because working con- 
government should or titled to safe and healthy ditions in this country 
should not forbid labor working conditions, lalmr are the best in the world, 
in defense industries the fm defense industries) labor (in defense indus- 
right to strike about should be allowed to tries) should not be al- 
working conditions? strike for them. lowed to strike about 

them. 


The percentage approving a ban on defense strikes was as follows- 
A, 59 per cent; B, 45 per cent; C, 74 per cent Obviously, phrasing of 
items can seriously distort surv'ey' results. VlTule the above were 
intentional and flagrant violations of good presentation, it is possible for 
an apparently impartial item to be .subtly loaded and to give misleading 
results Alleged facts about public opinion must never be accepted 
without a consideration of this possibility Pressure organizations 
representing a small group of people are especially anxious to create the 
appearance of having a wide backing. Surveys not conducted by any 
of the four agencies mentioned above are thus open to suspicion, 
although they may be properly set up and handled in good faith. 

Do Interviewers Bias Poll Results? — The mail ballot has been dis- 
carded from opinion-survey work because only the more educated 
segments of the population or those with axes to grind, will answer 
The use of personal intervicNss raises another question; does the inter- 
viewee tend to give the answers he tliinks the interviewer wants or 
expects’ 

The facts to date inuicaic that different intenuewers do get results 
that are bia.sed in certain ways Most important seems to be appear- 
ance and status of the inWiviewer An extreme case is found in an 
NORC study of Southern Negro opinions, as reported respectively to 
Negro and White interviewers It seems unquestionable here that 
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the Negroes have given biased answers to the interviewer of the 
dominant race. 

To some extent , interviewers bring bark answers loaded in favor of 
their own views; thus, Republicans err by overestimating the vote for 
their party; interventionist interviewers found more people agreeing 
with them, while isolationist inteivdcwers found a laiger proportion of 
isolationists in the population, in the heated days of early 1941; and 
middle-cla.ss interviewers turn up more antilabor attitudes than do 
working-class interviewers. 

The only controls de\dsed so far on this point are, first, to train 
interviewers to conceal their own views;* and second, to use interview- 
ers fiom varying social and economic groups so that any systematic 
errors will cancel each other in the hnal result. 

In some expc'riinents, the inten iewer has been ruled out entirely by 
ha\’ing the respondent mark a ballot, which is then folded by him and 
placed in a locked box This tccret voting method encounters diffi- 
culties in a population of limited literacy It docs, howeter, reveal 
some ludden attitudes that would be subject to .social disapproval if 
expre-ssed to the inteniewer directly; c g., anti-Brili.sh or anti-Jewish 
prejudices. The best future, none the less, swins to lie in Ixiler 
training of inteniewers rather than in developing the secret-ballot 
teclmique. 

Who Selects the Question to Be Asked?-- If opinion polls are to fill 
their nghtful place in a democratic soi iet>', they must cover all issues 
on which public opinion is divided Yet those wlectmg poll lasues may 
ignore problems on which they do not care to have light cast; or, more 
dangerous still, they may be forbidden to ask certain questions To 
take some random examples, nobody has asked the people of India how 
the}' feel about thf' Congross-Mu.slein League eont i ovei m’. Tlie peojile 
of Poland may never get a oiiance to reveal whether they wanted the 
government-in-exile to return. A.side from the ban on polling .soldiers, 
the American government hivs apparently been fairlv careful to a\o\d 
arbitrary restrictions on the topics covered by polhng agencies Thi.s 
question of over-all control of the polls can be posetl, but the an.swer 
goes lieyond the limitations of this Ixiok 

Some Special TEruNiQUEs 

The basic technique of current opinion study is the personal inter- 
viewing of single individuals, selected by chance but in accordance with 

* In this connection see the standard instructions given all inten’icweni for 
NORC: Williams, D., Basic Instructions for Interviewers, PM Optn Quart , 1942, 
6, 634-641. 
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fixed sampling rules, on specific questions with specified alternative 
answers In recent years the limitations of this proceduie liave 
induced the development of a variety of special techmques, each of 
which is useful for certain purposes. Some of them will be sketched 
heie very briefly. 

Follow-up Questions. — A bare yes or no answer to a que.stion of a 
general character may not l)e very revealing. Some pollsters prepare 
a battery of follow-up questions to clarify details NORC conducted 
a surv'cy on world organization, for example, in which those who 
wanted to see measures of this type taken for the maintenance of peace 
were asked to indicate what functions the world organization should 
have It was then found that the average American would accept 
international government if it meant such sacrifices as continued 
rationing of food, paying more taxes, and keeping part of our army as a 
sort of inU‘1 national police force; but a majority opposed giving up 
our aimed forces entiiely, opposed giving up reparations, and opposed 
free trade with other countnes m the organization. This gives a much 
clearer picture than the bare statement of approval of a union of 
nations 

Open-end Interviews. — For nation-wide sampling purposes, it is 
necessary that respondents be required to pick one of a fixed set of 
alternatn'es If each person were allowed to answer freely, the tabu- 
lation of a national trend would be virtually impossible because of the 
shades of difference expressed by these varied responses. 

There are, however, circumstances under which the free answer or 
open-end interview is desirable. One is the case in w hich a question is 
too complex for the preparation of a reasonable limited number of 
alternatives. Another arises when the presentation of answer choices 
might l>e expected to prejudice the result. A third is found in studies 
seeking to detennine tbecansal background of opinion 

Open-end interviews must necessarily be conducted by skilled 
psycholo^sts, as opposed to the average interviewer who is trained 
only in a specific method. The casual or apparently irrelevant 
remarks of the interview’ee may have considerable meaning for the 
expert, siuppose, for example, that a man stated vehemently that 
he would vote for Willkie against Roosevelt, repeating the argument 
that Roosevelt was becoming a dictator. Then he went into a ram- 
bling description of his own father. A listener sensitive to emotional 
reactions could form a pretty accurate judgment on the spot as to the 
likelihood that the pohtical reaction was merely a displacement of 
latent hostUity toward the father. 

'fluB method has been used extensively in studies of nationalist 
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attitudes,^ morale,* and other problems. It is often used at the 
beginning of a study, to clarify possibilities that may be put into the 
customarj' objective fonn; it is equally valuable as a follow-up to 
extensive interviewing with the usual technique, in that it gives an 
opportunity to check theories that may have developed during an 
investigation. 

Panel Studies. — WTien Dr. Gallup reports that there lias been an 
increase in support for a w’orld organization, he means only that the 
current sample shows a higher proportion in favor than was found in an 
earlier interview. The second sample docs not include any of the 
individuals interviewed on the first occasion The policy of getting 
an entirely new gioup of each survey i.s a good one, because repeated 
questioning might introduce a vitiating factor into the situation. 

It maj", however, be desirable to find out how specific }ierson.s 
change from time to time. During a political campaign, for example, 
it would be interesting to know the effects of a big mass meeting, a 
radio spetK-h by a presidential candidate, or exciting world events upon 
the raomentar}' choices of the electorate To gam such information 
psychologists have developed the panel tcchniiiuc A panel is com- 
posed of a carefully selected sample, representative of the general 
population, each member of which is interviewed regularly ’ 

Intensive Spot Survey. — Instead of trying to got a fair sample of 
the national population, it may lie deemed better to question practi- 
cally eveiybody m representative areas. Thus the Department of 
Labor gathers consumer statistics by intensive chei'ks in a lew typical 
urban, small-town and rural communities. Because Erie Countj', 
Ohio, has a long history of agreeing closely with the national presi- 
dential vote, it has been studied carefully to trace the evolution of 
political opinions. The spot check makes possible the u.sc of fewer 
interviewers, hence is more economical. It cannot lie used where 
regional controls are needed 

Mass-Observation. — Before the close of this section on technical 
problems in opinion surv'eys, it is desirable to mention the “Maas- 
Oliservation ” organization that has for several years been “taking the 
public pulse” in England.* “Mass-Observation” includes such 

* Fromme, A., On the Use of Certain Qualitative Methods of Attitude Reeoarch, 
J. Soc. Ptychol., 1941, 18, 429-459. 

* Reported in Cantril, op cU. 

* To control the possibility that this regular questioning may in itself change 
opinions, it is customary to set up two or more equated panela, only one being in- 
terviewed on every occaaion. Cf. the Erie County study described on this page. 

* Madge, C., and Harrisson, T., Britain by Mat»-Ob»€rvation, Penguin Books, 
Ltd., Harmondswortb, Middlesex, 1930. 
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methods as listening to conversations on street comers, in taverns, and 
at sporting events; asking questions informally; counting the number 
and types of people doing certain things (praying in public, attending 
brutal sports events); collecting spontaneous essays, diaries, etc. 
These procedures liave certain features to commend them, direct 
observation, freedom from verbal concealment On the other hand, 
many will be displeased with the idea of deliberate eavesdropping, as 
the main method might be described It is even more distressing, to 
those familiar with the pitfaUs of public-opinion study, to note how 
casually the problems of stratified sampling, question phrasing, and 
other controls have been approached. 

As far &s the United States is concerned, it seems safe to predict 
that the development of polling will continue along lines already laid 
down: interviews rather than mail ballots; improved stratified sam- 
pling; forma! rather than open-end questions, except for special studies; 
continuous statistical analysis to ensure that the obtained results are 
the most reliable possible. 


Validity 

We can check the results of one poll against another, or of one type 
of que.stion against another, to see that the answers agree This is a 
measure of the extent to which the surveys are reliable. But one might 
still ask, “Do people act that way? Are the results valid?’’ 

It could lie argued that, if a person &a3's he dislikes Communism, 
that is automatically a valid index of liis personal opinion, since we 
cannot go behind his statement. But, a.s has been found since V-E 
Day in German j", the most ardent Fascist can saj' he always disliked 
Fascism. The validity of a remark, therefore, ought to be measured 
bj' checking it against action. 

In so far as voting is concerned, the validity of the scientific polls 
is amplj’’ proved. The margin of error on recent elections has been 
very small. It appears that, if a person 8a3'^s he is going to vote 
Democratic, or Republican, or Socialist, this can be accepted as a 
valid datum There are still a certain number who prefer to say, 
“Undecided,” but they constitute a suflficiently small group that they 
do not upset most poll predictions. 

On issues where personal prestige might be involved (opinions 
about which emotion is quite strong), the findings are not so satis- 
factory. Schanck' report that his subjects gave quite different 
opinions, speaking as private citizens, from those they put forth when 

‘ Schanck, R. L., Study of a Community and Its Groups and Institutions Con- 
ceived of as l^haviors of Individuals, Ptychol Mtmogr., 1932, No. 195 
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speaking as church members. Apparently we get a great deal of this 
in governmental circles, when a man admits privately that the official 
admininstration policy seems foolish to him yet defends it in public. 
In these cases we should have to distinguish between public and pnvate 
opinions. 

On matters where self-respect is mvolved, the results of opinion 
polls are also likely to err, Hyman* reports two significant observ'a- 
tions. From war-plant payrolls he got names of recent absentees, and, 
in the course of an opinion poll about such issues, w'orked in the ques- 
tion, “Have you missed work recently?” A considerable percentage 
(up to 23 per cent in one group) replied falsely Using a list of names 
of people who had redeemed w-ar bonds, he contrived to ask, “Have 
you found it necessary to cash any bonds?” The results show an 
interestmg pattern. 

Of those above average in economic status, 43 per cent said no 

Among those of average status, 25 per cent said no 

Among the poor group, only 7 per cent said no. 

In this case, it seems clear that tho.st‘ in the better economic categories 
did not wish to confeas that they had redeemed bonds, whereas the 
poorer citizens saw no reason to deny their plight Poll results 
probably are not valid where the giving of a specified respion.sc would 
expose the respondent to an accusation, or even a feeling, that he had 
low'ered hi.s personal status liy so doing 

In most instances, by the very nature of public opinion data, such 
answers are not involved. Thus, the evidence favors the view that 
surveys not relating to an election arc about as valid as the surveys 
that predict election returns so accurately The Biitish Institute of 
Public Opinion, for example, could have foretohl the 1945 general 
election in Britain rather accurately by a study of poll data on such 
questions as housing, nationalization of natural resources, and the like 
And in elections invohdng a referendum vote by the public on a specific 
issue, the opinion polls have given very accurate forecasts. 

With a few' exceptions, therefore, it seems possible by modem 
scientific methods to obtain in a few days a reliable and valid index of 
public opinion on any topic that has been widely discussed It is not 
reasonable to conclude from thi.s that opinion polls should replace 
Congress as a means of decidmg national policy. Elected officials are 
expected to study issues carefully and thus to be better informed than 
the electorate. They should consider the opinions of the public, as 
revealed through orthodox pulls, and be influonced but not blindly led 

' Hyman, H., Do They Tell the IVuthT PiM Opin. Quart., 1945, 8, S.’ST-SSS 
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by the results. This, interestingly enough, is the belief of the average 
citizen* and of elective officials.* 

Determinants op Opinion 

To what extent does the widespread questioning of individuals by 
the polling process throw light on the real determinants of opinion? 
Each person is likely to assert that his opinions are based on his own 
jjersonal experience, contacts with friends, and reasoning As psychol- 
ogists we are well aware of the uniqueness of the individual. How, 
then, can statistical averages give vaUd information about these opin- 
ions? For every opinion must be held by an individual; the public 
exists only statistically. 

The facts seem to answer unequivocally. Regardless of the asser- 
tion by each individual that his opinion represents his reasoned con- 
clusion (or words to that effect), it is clear that such factors as the 
amount of economic security he has, the amount and kind of education 
he received, the section of the country he inhabits, and other items 
have profound iufluence.s upon his opinions These factors are not 
matters of reasoning. But they do affect the manner in which we 
reason, the arguments we accept, the conclusions we endorse. 

Education. — The most consistent group differences on opinion polls 
are those* found when respondents are cla.ssified by educational level 
Persons with .some college training differ mo.st .sh.arply from the general 
tiend. Thu.se limited to grammar school, in gimeral, are more nation- 
alistic, nioie Irailitional, in their public opinions than the average. 
College-trained citizens are nuii:ih quicker to accept the need for a 
world organization; they are less deccned by the theory that war is 
inevitable ; they are more critical of harsh peace terms In a compari- 
son with experts on the ca4jsea of war, the college-educated came 
closest to endoreing the program set up by the experts as a means for 
approaching permanent peace 

It is easy to see why these differences in opinion w'ould develop. 
Xot only does the person of higher education have more facts upon 
which to base his judgment; he also has a different background of 
experience with reality. He has grown up (on the average) in a pro- 
tected environment; he comes most often from a well-to-do family; and 
he has been less forced to concentrate on the day-to-day job of earning 
a living. Add to this the superior intelligence of the average person 
going to college, and the result necessarily is a different point of vriew 

* Goldman, E E , Poll on the Polls, PnU. Opin. Quarl , 1945, 8, 461-467 

* Hartmann, G. W , Judgments of State Legislators concerning Public Opmion, 
/ Soc. Pnychol.. 1945, 81 . 105-114 
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oa public issues. Breadth of vision, a consideration of factors beyond 
the immediate present, is a major consequence. Opinions of the 
college-trained allow more for the needs and wishes of people in other 
countries — not necessarily less selfish but more realistic about such 
international relationships. An example is the following question 
asked by NORC in 1945; 


If some kind of world orgaingntion is formed, which 
one of these things would you like to see? 

College, 
per cent 

1 

High 
school, 
per cent 

Grade 
school, 
per cent 

The United States has the most to aay about run- 
ning it 

12 

21 

37 

Britain, Rus-sia, and the United .State.s together have 
the most to say about running it 

1 

27 

18 

1 

16 

-MI the countries in the orgarioation liave about the 
same amount to say about running it 

17 

52 

31 


Such findings of opinion polls suggest that, despite all the legitimate 
criticisms of our colleges, one end product of college education is a moie 
intelligent and enlightened public opinion. 

Economic Status. — C)in daily lives are to a very substantial extent 
filled, to the exclusion of other interests, by economic activities. The 
need to earn a living is a major motive in the personality of the aveiage 
adult Thus, it is natural to expect -and find- signifi(;ant difTorences 
between economic groups as to opinions. Such differences are of two 
kinds: occupation and income. It is generally found that busine.s3 
men, farmeis, and domestic servants have very conseivativc views on 
economic issues ; profe.ssional, skilled, and un.skilled laborers being mure 
to the left on such questions. Similarly, general economic status — 
haxdng a high or low standard of living relative to the community 
average — determines many opinions 

It is easy to understand the millionaire’s preference for sales taxes as 
against higher income-tax rates. Nor arc we surjin.sed w'hen beef 
stockmen favor free trade in the abstract but want Argentine beef 
barred from the Amcriean market. Such opinions represent crude 
self-interest. It is more difficult to comprehend the housemaid’s 
angry opposition to labor unions, or the bookkeeper’s feelings on the 
subject of excess-profits taxes. 

An adequate explanation of these instances in which w'hole groups 
of individuals express opinions clearly opposed to their personal eco- 
nomic welfare depends on more subtle psychological considerations. A 
majority of wffiite-collsr workers seem unconsciously to assimilate 
the attitudes of top management and to repeat opinions expressed by 
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these successful business men. One mechanism involved probably 
is that of identification; the clerk adopts the mannerisms, style 
of dress, and ideas of the boss. This presumably serves the need for a 
feeling of success, if only through fantasy. Another factor may be 
unconscious learning: the office employee must carry out certain 
policies to keep his job, and he inevitably begins to think of these as 
the right policies. (This is the basis of the success of much totalitarian 
propaganda.) 


OPINIONS BY ECONOMIC LEVEL 
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nicom© dofre/wes. ©ndop««*nM'at of JK^^tHar controls on huwne'sS inueufiCH, {Repro^ 
duecd throuu^ courtesy of Nalionnl Opinion Research ('niter ) 

Economic status, m the more general sense of stanrlard of living, 
also is a fiotcnt influence upon opinion. This is particularly apparent 
in the ca.«e of public issues relating directly to economic conditions, as 
illustrated in I'lg 40. These results were in re.'-pon.se to the question — 
When no do get back to peacetime conditions, do you think ihe 
American people will be better off if the goi’emment ha.s woic control 
or less control of buisucss than it had before'’ 

It is noticeable, however, that in many in.stanec.i there ait dilf(>r- 
enees lietween economic groyps on questions of no imraccliate economic 
significance. A Fortune poll on postwar treatment of Germany, for 
example, showed a decidedly greater proportion ot poc'r people fav or- 
ing very severe policies toward the Germans One possible interpreta- 
tion of this is that it reflects the greater degree of frustration— and, 
presumably, aggressive temsion — among people at lower economic 
levels. 

Marked changes in economic level, or in economic security, may be 
expected to produce drastic shifts in opinion. In 1928 Herbert Hoover 
was elected President by a landslide; in 1932 he was defeated by an 
even greater sweep. Admittedlj^ the major intervening change vas 
the economic collapse of 1929. Opinions about individual enterprise, 
social security, and related topics were completely revised under the 
impact of this catastrophe A change of even greater significance for 
history was simultaneously taking place in Germany. In Fig. 41 is 
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charted the growth of the Nazi Party in members and in votes. From 
an insignificant minority in 1928 it changed to a powerful bloc, though 
never a majority, by 1932. 

Education vs. Economics. — In most opinion surveys, the significant 
group differences have been found when people were classified by 
schooling or by economic status. Sex differences are commonly small, 
and religious differences are restricted to a few issues. It is thu.s 
natural for us to inquire which is more imporlant, education or eco- 
nomic level 



Flo. 41. — Effect of the doprcsaion on Nall strength i'rom an insicnjEuant nuuuntj 
in 1928 the Nans rose to tlio point of (loUius approuinatcly 40 per cent of the total vote 
in the last free elections m 1932. 


An answer to this question will depend on the topics chosen. If we 
take simply a random sample of the issues submitted to the public by 
polling agencies and compare the differences by economic and educa- 
tional level, it seems safe to say that education is more potent * Thi.s 
is distinctly encouraging inasmuch as it suggests that the development 
of an intelligent public opinion is practicable through the extension of 
higher education. 

We should also note that the total hist,orical situation helps to 
determme the relative weight of economic status and education in 
determining opinion. Prior to 1941, public approval of President 
Roosevelt was closely related to economic level, very slightly to etiuca- 
’ 8®e, e.g., results cited by C’antril, op. eit , p. 207. 
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tion (see Fig. 42). With Pearl Harbor and the abandonment of class 
struggles to win the war, this sharp economic division disappeared, and 
by mid-1942 economic and educational differences on approval of the 
President were approximately equal. With this example in mind, we 
should remember to keep the total national (or world) situation in 



X =: Both art uamporusi. 

Flo. 42. — Impact of war on claw attitude toward President Roosevelt. Pnor to 
1941 approval of Roosevelt was h©avil\ determined by economic status, after Pearl 
Harbor the olaivi factor l^econio injugniBcant Heightening of nationahstic fwhng can 
reduce feelings of class eonfhet (Rtproduetd through Courtesy of Princeton L mreredy 
Press ) 


view as we assess the determinants of public opinion. In a crisis, 
traditional divisions of the public may be broken down and new 
cleavages developed. 

Cultural Area.— Inasmuch as this discussion is restricted primary 
to opinions of the American pubhc, no attempt will be made to considra 
geographical factors as they influence world opinion generally. It is 
worth noting, none-the-less, that opinion breaks sharply as we cross 
national frontiers. Americans customarily believe their nation to be 
the greatest and finest in the world, whereas Frenchmen prefer to 
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reserve such adjectives for France, Germans for Germany, and 
Russians for the Soviet Union. Such cleavages, it is unnecessary to 
remark, are purely due to training, not to heredity. 

Even within the United States, differences according to area are of 
considerable significance. The Solid South is the traditional example 
of a region characterized by extreme race prejudice, by relatively high 
militarism, opposition to labor unions, and general consen'atism. It 
would, of course, be just as fair to point to the Middle West, with its 
isolationist tradition and suspicion of our European Allies. (Like 
the Southern prejudices, these attitudes are rapidly yielding to the 
pressure of events ) 

! It is easy to understand that a child reared in a wealthy home 
uncon-sciously absorbs the attitudes and opinion.? of his elders, which in 
turn are determined largely by economic self-interest. Much of the 
child’s learning is preverbal; much of it is based on imitation of 
admired adults. The scornful tone of voice, the smile of approval, 
the shrug of indifference are potent influences on opinion but are rarely 
; if ever recognized as such. 

In the same manner, prejudices and taboos that are regionally 
distributed are handed down from parent to offspring. Horowitz,’ in 
his excellent study of prejudice against Negroes in the South, finds that 
these antagonistic attitudes are largely indoctrinated by unconscious 
teaching and learning. Parents denied telling their children that 
Negroes were bad in any way; yet the children stated that parents 
did not want them to play with Negro cliildren. Horowitz found 
compelling evidence that the parents unconsciously communicated 
prejudice through facial expressions, tones of voice, and other non- 
verbal mechanisms. The children thus acquired an unfavorable 
opinion of the Negro race without being deliberately taught tins. 

The developmental history of this traditional attitude is instructive 
as a starting point for understanding other established opinions, such as 
nationalism, occupational preferences, religious and political faiths. 
Horowitz found raci* prejudice to Ik* very rare before the age of five 
years In the early school grades, prejudice is likely to be an all-or- 
none reaction and is verbalized as “Negroes are bad, cruel, no-good.” 
In adolescence, the wliite children reveal the customary stereotype of 
the Negro, in which a certain number of good traits (humor, music, etc.) 
are ascribed along with less desirable features. 

These observations fit rather closely with those on the development 

‘ Horowitz, E L., Development of Attitude toward the Negro, Areh. Pt^choL 
N.Y., 1936, No. 194 
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of other attitudes on public issues.* It would appear permissible to 
conclude that, in a class or area in which certain opinions are held by 
the majority of adults, these opinions are passed on to children through 
these mechanisms. The earliest stage in the development of an' 
opinion regarding any psychological object would seem to be a general- 
ized reaction of approval-disapproval. Later, this undiscriminating 
response becomes differentiated into judgments on separate aspects of 
the object In many cases, of course, even this later stage is merely 
blind parroting of establi.shcd \news rather than a thoughtful evalua- 
tion of the situation Education has by no means solved the problem 
of inducing thoughtful consideration of all major issues In some 
cases the adult communit.v even imposes legal restrictions* on the 
freedom of educators tii carry out this responsibility. 

Emotion. — An adequate prediction of the average man’s opinions 
on any public issue can be made, based on such oVqective considera- 
tions as his economic level, his schooling, his religious affiliation, and 
the region in which he spent his childhood Such predictions might at 
present attain an accuracy of 110 per cent on widely discussed i.ssues. 

Nevertheless, there arc exceptions. Some wealthy young men 
liecome Communists Some Soulhemers crusade for job equality 
for Negroes Sons of flag-wavmg patnots occasionally become ardent 
internationalists In these cases we look for emotional determinants 

It luus been shown by Lasswell’ and confirmed by many investi- 
gators, that the boj^’s attitude toward his parents may be a decisive 
influence on hi» public opinions. All of a group of laboi agitators* 
studied by La.sswell had intenao antagonisms to their fathers, m many 
cases this hostility wa.s unconscious. Studies of college students have 
revealed a tendency for hoi's with close relationships to their parents 
to be nationalistic; those who felt relatively distant from their parents 
were more interiiational-mindcd. In such cases we find evidence that 
the parent is a sort of s.vmbol of authority, of the power of the nation 
Rejection of parental authority may lead to rejection of the economic 
or political system that the parents represent. 

Under our present setup, an overwhelming majority of the public 
have their ideas determined for them by accidents of birth, occupation, 

’ See, t.g , Horowitz, L’ I- , Some .A.sp<*cts of the Development of Patriotism in 
ChUdren, Soeiemftry, 1040, 3 , 320-341 

* Thus the State of Tennessee not long ago forbade, the discussion of the theory 
of evolution in the schools, and teachers in the DL->trict of t'olumbia once were for- 
bidden to mention the word “comnumism" in class. Even more numerous are 
the unwritten taboos that teachers must observe to keep their jobs 

'Lanawell, H D, Psychopathology and Politics, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1030 
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and education. A few reflect accidents of family emotional conflict. 
The man who has reached a position on any public issue by pure logic 
and reasoning is rare indeed. 


PROPAGANDA 

In the foregoing discussion, nothing has been said about the power 
of propaganda to mold public opinion This omission was deliberate. 
Actually, the power of propaganda has often been overrated Follow- 
ing the First World War there was a period during which propaganda 
was rather hysterically blamed for exaggerated ci il deeds. 

There are two circumstances in which propaganda is a true determi- 
nant of opinion: one, when a new issue arises for which family tradition 
or economic 8elf-intere.st offers no obvious judgment; and two, when 
crisis conditions have destroyed our emotional adherence to traditional 
opinion 

When a situation is not clearly structured — when a person docs not 
have, either from personal cxjierience or from his traimng, a clear 
interpretation of what is happening — propaganda has an excellent 
oppoitumty. Thus, e g , propaganda about the bestial qualitie.s of our 
enemies in wartime is highly successful, .since few of us know people of 
the enemy nation, and the other side of the story is suppressed by 
censorship. But propaganda against inflationary buying and trading 
with the black market, which impinges on crystallized opmjon.s of 
economic selfifehne,ss, is not nearly so potent. 

There are certain emotional factors that help along such hostile 
propaganda as that just mentioned. In wartime, the civilian has 
many aggressive tensions bottled up that cannot be relea.sod m action 
Thus he is particularly predisposed to accept propaganda that helps 
him project this aggressiveness onto others and sec them as full of 
deadly designs on him. If be has any guilt feelings about the destruc- 
tion rained on the enemy by his own nation, the guilt i.s alleviated by 
overstressing the horrible character of the enemy people * 

Another common human characteristic that facilitates this func- 
tioning of propaganda is a need to avoid uncertainty. Tense situa- 
tions with unpredictable outcomes make us uncomfortable. A complex 

* It is probable that the differences in opinion between educated and unedu- 
cated groups (sc-c above) arc due in conHiHer.ablc measure to the greater suscepti- 
bility to propaganda found among poorer, illite.rate people An instructive 
analysis of this probien was made m connection with the famous radio broadcast 
of a Martian invasion, which threw a not inconsiderable number of persons into 
panic. Susceptibility was found closely connected to low economic and e<luca- 
tkniy status and presence of emotional tension See Cantril, II , Tha Iwmwn 
Jnm Marti, Princeton University Press, Pnnccton, New Jersey, 1040. 
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catastrophe such as the groat depression may be understood only in 
terms of numerous conditions, but minds of limited intelligence and 
education are not satisfied by such ambiguous explanations. A clear, 
simple formula is needed. Thus the success of propaganda placing 
the blame on Wall Street, inventors, the Communists, the capitalists, 
and so on. In Germany the Nazis sold the idea that the depression 
was caused by the Versailles Treaty, the Jews, and the Communists. 
In times of uncertainty, propaganda can be effective in controlling 
opinion. 

A second type of situation making propaganda effective is that in 
which traditional opinion has been proved unreliable. Such Is the 
revolutionary situation that arose in Russia in 1917 Belief in the 
sov'creignty of the Czar, the rights of private property, and the neces- 
sity for waging war against the Germans led the Ru.ssian people only 
to defeat, hunger, and despair. Under these conditions a wave of 
anger and disillu.sionnient brought about the rejection of traditional 
attitudes The Bolsheviks, with a well-planned propaganda cam- 
paign, deflected public opinion into a revolutionaiy channel. The 
same thing happened in Germany in 1918, but the Social Democrats 
did not exercise the iron censorship and continuous propaganda that 
enable<l the Russian regime to keep power. 

Even in the absence of such intense emotional crises as those 
mcntioncnl, propaganda probably successfully molds opinion if there 
is no counterpropaganda and if it fits in ivith childhood conditioning 
The Nazis built up a tremendous propaganda machine precisely 
because they were not sure public opinion was with them. Bj' barring 
all conflicting ideas and hammering home certain statements con- 
tinually, they built favorable opimons or prevented hostile opinion 
from crystallizing. Some of 1,Ucir slogans, such as the supenority of 
German culture, fitted in with traditional opinion and were vndely 
accepted; others, such as the race theory, seem never to have gotten 
any attention outside ol inner-party circles 

Propaganda and Thinking 

If we are to understand the nature of public opinion, both as shaped 
by early childhoixl experiences and as patterned by propaganda, W'e 
must inquire into the nature of the thought processes tliat determine it. 
Public opinion today reflects in varying degrees the impact of two 
kinds of tliinking: realistic and animistic. 

Realistic thinking is basetl on obsen'able facts and scientific 
principles of logic. Most of our opinions about the physical world are 
formed in this manner. We are reasonably certain that automobiles 
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run because gasoline is exploded inside the cylinder by an electric 
spark. When the desired results do not appear, we do not blame 
mysterious superaatural forces or the malice of our enemies. Instead, 
we examine the fuel aud ignition systems. 

Animistic thinking is primarily emotional and subjective. Many of 
our opinions about political and economic institutions, as about human 
behavior in general, are determined animistically. No one would 
imagine that we could cure an automobile of defective performance by 
putting it m jail, but this irrational method of dealing with human 
bemgs is utilized daily. Scientists would not presume that the con- 
troversy between the wave theory and the quantum theory of light 
meant that advocates of one were a menace to the advocates of the 
other But advocates of Communism and capitalism automatically 
assume that each is a threat to the other; and in so thinking they tend 
to make this tragic assumption a reality! 

We ha\'c progressed past the stage of thinking about wind, light- 
ning, and ram in terms of spirits. But we have not achieved a similar 
level in our consideration of economic cycles, immigration, inter- 
national trade and similar human interactions. Propaganda that 
seeks to appeal to animistic thinking about foreigners, persons who 
threaten our comfortable existence, or anything strange and unknown, 
may be elToctivc 

Public opinion, of coui>e, is always a rompiwite of both lealistic 
and animistic thinking Opinions of Whites about Negroes (and l ice 
\crsa) are parti}' realistic, mostly animistic. Public approval of the 
new international organization to preserve peace is partly realistic, 
but in considerable degree it is purely wishful thinking When issue.-' 
arise requiring the sacrifice of treasured American prerogatives, much 
of this approval may fade away. If based upon a sounder appraisal 
of real conditions, it might .survive such blows. 

This leads to the suggestion that there arc two kinds of propaganda, 
one seeking to stimulate realistic thinking, the other appealing to 
animistic tendencies. (.\ny given bit of propaganda may of course do 
both.) In so far as science recognizes gfxxl and bad phenomena, we 
may say that propaganda based on realistic analysis of conditions is 
good, while that which seeks to explain a situation in terms of spirits, 
human malice, and similar intangibles is bad. A careful analysis of 
the tangible conditions existing in Japan just prior to the invasion of 
Manchuria would prove highly beneficial in forming a realistic public 
opinion about the Japanese people; whereas an analysis in terms of 
allied inherent bnitality and similar intangibles can lead only to 
desperate conluston 
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Other Psychological Mechanisms— It has been pointed out that 
propaganda is more effective if it appeals to certain psychological 
needs, such as that for the release of aggressive tension in wartime or 
for a simple formula to explain a complex situation. To round out 
this discussion, it is worth while to mention some other psychological 
mechanisms that may be involved. 

In a competitive world, most of us develop a need for success, in the 
form of wealth or power. Failing to achieve this through personal 
effort, we may be encouraged to identify oursehes with a powerful 
nation or with a political movement. (Some of Adolf Hitler’s speeches 
are excellent applications of this principle.) Much propaganda is 
subtly calculated to develop this identification of self with a particular 
group 

Propaganda that b(“eks to establish opinions of a socially dis- 
approved character (e.g , advwating violence in some form) may make 
use of the tendency to projection The propagandLst points out that 
the enemy Ls about to rc&ort to violence against us; we project our oivn 
hostile impulsi‘3 onto him and see that he is really worse than we; and 
therefore it is pcnnissible to attack him. This is readily observable in 
capital-labor conflicts, as well as in the field of international relations. 

Many of us have impulses to act along socially disapproved lines 
but are kept in check by cliildhood training and conscience By 
furnishing a plausible rationalizatton for acting, the propaganebst may 
influence our opinions and Ixihavior Many German business men 
wanted to profit by seizing com{)etmg Jewish businesses The Nazi 
propagandist furnished an exi nse with Ins fabncation of a Jewish 
plot against the welfare* of the nation 

Effbc'tivb:>’ s8 or Propaga-vda 

The statement has already been made that it is easy to overestimate 
the effectiveness of propaganda. We should not wish on that account 
to swing to the opposite c.xtreme and underestimate its importance 
We havu shown that on issues that are confused and confusing to the 
average man, the suggestions he receives from press and radio may 
decide his opinions for liim. There are many such issues these days. 
We have also pointed out that special emotional factors may predispose 
a varying number of persons to act on propaganda for a given policy 
At times tlus number may be sufficient to influence the course of 
history. 

Unfortunately, the experimental studies on the unfluence of propa- 
8*tDda are entirely inadequate to demonstrate the exact extent and 
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limitations of its effects. Most erf the investigations have been con- 
ducted in classrooms, by having students listen to a prepared speech 
or read a statement on a given topic. Only a single presentation is 
customarj', in contrast to the barrage encountered in real life. Little 
use hfts been made of emotional approaches, whereas human emotion is 
the basic raw material of the skilled propagandist. An exception to 
this general criticism is the well-planned study by Hartmann* on the 
emotional and rational appeals in propaganda. Carefully prepared 
leaflets were distributed to selected wards of a Pennsylvania city during 
an election campaign. Lack of finances and the handicap of running 
under a Socialist label prevented the study from obtaining very strik- 
ing results, but a slight difference suggested the superiority of the 
emotional approach 

^'^arious studies, such as that of Annis and Meier® and one by Chen,* 
reveal that significant differences in opinion can be produced by single 
Items of propaganda.* 'I’he Annis and Meier technicpic, involving the 
preparation of faked edPion.s of the student newspaper, was worthy of 
better application. An interesting observation by Bode*’ wa.s that 
different t 3 'pes of propaganda might have the same effect. Bode 
showed adult groups two films on labor problems, one from the con- 
servative and one from the lilieral viewpoint. Both films produced 
greater liberahsm on the questions involved ! An interestingly parallel 
finding comes from Remmers’* work with high-school students. 
Material favoring more government control of farming produced the 
expected change in opinion of city children but had a negative effect 
on attitudes of farm children in the same school. Propaganda, there- 
fore, does not always follow' the intent of the propagandist 

‘ Hartmann, G. W., FiPld Experiment on tlic Comparative Effect of “Emo- 
tionaJ" and “Ilational" Political Leaflets m Dctcjmining Election Ilcsults, J 
Abrutrm Sac PitycM , 1{13(S-S7, 31, 99-114. 

* Annw, D , and Meier, N. f\, Induction of Opinion through Suggestion by 
■Means of ‘‘Planted Content,” J. Soe, Ptyckol., 1934, 5, 65-81. 

*Chcn, W. K, Influenie of Oral Propaganda Material on Student Attitudes, 
Arch Ptychol , N Y., 1933, No. 150. 

*A suggestion that a single Roosevelt "fireside chat” may have influenced 
opinion aignificantly u contained in one AIPO report On ]>cc 29, 1940, the 
President broadcast to the nation on the ‘‘Icnd-lejwc'' idea and America’s stake m 
the European conflict. Of those who, interviewed a few days later, said they heard 
this speech, 71 per cent thought wc should help England even at the ride of war, 
whereas the percentage of support for that alternative among Roosevdt voters a 
week earlier was only 62. An increase of 9 per cent would be quite significant. 

* Bode, B., An Experiment m Propaganda, J Adult Edue., 1941, 18, 365-870, 

* Williamson, A. A,, and Remmers, H. H., Persistence of Attitudes oonceming 
Conservation Issues, J. Exp. Edue., 1940, 8 , 354-861. 
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In contrast to these very small-scale studies, we have in the United 
States at periodic intervals an opportunity to study the effects of pro- 
paganda on a relatively enormous scale. In every national election 
campaign, the voters are deluged with a variety of appeals presented 
through an assortment of techniques It might appear fairly easy to 
study these campaigns and determine the effectiveness of the various 
methods. 

Unfortunately, any such investigation requires a great deal of 
money and a staff of well-trained mvestigators. Therefore, not many 
ha\'c been made The best to date is that by Lazarsfeld and associates* 
on the 1940 presidential campaign As it exemplifies the panel-type 
study excellently, the technique is given here m some detail. 

In May, 1910, a staff of interviewers contacted some adult in every 
fourth house in Erie County, Ohio. This procedure assured the near- 
est possible to a true random sample completely representative of all 
districts. From the 3,000 interviews obtained, four panels of 600 each 
were prepared, equalized for economic, educational, political, and 
religious composition. One of these groups was remter\ levved in 
July, another in August, and a third in October, regarding their 
changes in votmg intention. The fourth group, the main panel, was 
reinter\dc\\ ed six times, about once a month, from May until after 
the election in November. A total of about 8,400 personal interviews 
was reejuired. 

The above procedure gives a base Ime showing the political inten- 
tions of the people prior to the beginning of the campaign. Lest fre- 
quent repeat interviews cause «ome to become self-conscious about 
politics and thus not act normally, the three control panels were given 
only one additional interview. The main panel provides the majority 
of the data, however, since detaded records could be obtained on 
speeches heard, magazines read, meetings attended, and so on. 

It is striking to note that 49 per cent of these people reported no 
change in voting intent at any time Their minds were made up 
lief ore the candidates were nominated; the oratory of the campaign 
left them unmoved. 28 per cent changed from “no choice” in May to 
a definite preference, 14 per cent Democratic, 14 per cent Republican 
A group of 15 per cent fluctuated in preference but eventually voted for 
their precampaign preference, leaving only 8 per cent of the people 
interxdewed who actually switched their vote as a result of the cam- 
paign. This finding suggests that even a hea\'y barrage of propaganda 
need not necessarily be effective; an observation immediately quahfied 

‘Lazarsfeld, Paul F, Berelson, B., and Gaudet, Hazel, The PeopU’a Chota. 
fhiell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., tve"' York, 1944 
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by noting that Democratic and Republican propagandas may have 
cancelled each other. 

Even more striking, in the Laearsfeld data, is the fact that the 
reaction of the undecided voters to partisan material can be predicted 
in advance. The authors demonstrate this as follows; in the original 
(May) interviews, it was found that Republican votes were concen- 
trated among farmers, people of upper economic status, and Pro- 
testants; Democratic, among urban dwellers, lower economic status, 

Cryslu liners with Crystn Hirers with 

Republican Ocmocratic 

Prodisposihon Predisposition 



Fio. 43. — PredixpoaiUon to bo influenced by propot^andii The xame socloocononiic 
factors which di^tmituiah Repuhlicaiu from Democrats ran be used to identify, with 
marked accurarj , those “undecided" voters who will be influenced by the campaign to 
vote I{e[)iihlic.ari or Democratic. (Reproduted through Courtay of Duril Sloan A 
Pearce , ) 


and Catholics. By setting up point scores for these factors, they could 
compute an index of predisposition toward Republican or Democratic 
affiliation 

Now they computed this index for the 183 persons who were 
undecided in May. From this index, we could predict correctly the 
final vote of 70 per cent (see Fig. 43)1 The same held true for an 
analysis of those changing party. Most of the party-changers moved 
to a position more in harmony with their occupation or economic 
standing. 

This means that in general partisan propaganda, presented in this 
kind of situation, activates latent dispositions rather than inducing 
people to vote against their established habits. But if, for some 
reason, a person is subjected almost entirely to propaganda from one 
side, then the chances are he will vote that way (see Fig. 44). Thus 
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we must still make allowances for such situations as that in Nazi 
Germany, where one variety of propaganda has a monopoly. “Free- 
dom for competing propagandas” is probably an essential of an intelli- 
gent public opinion. 

The authors confirm another generally accepted maxim by pointing 
out that their Republicans systematically avoided Democratic pro- 
paganda, and vice versa Thus, part of the ineffectiveness of pro- 
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FiO. 44 — Effect of a relative monopoly of propaffanda When, by chance, a person 
la exposed almost excluaixely to propaganda favoring one party, bo i<) likely to be influ- 
enced in that direction despite the preseuce of fa<'tors piedieposing to a vote for the other 
ticket. {Reproduced thiaugh Courle^^ of jDucf/. Sloatx it Pearce ) 


paganda is due to the fact that it is heeded most by those already 
believing in it. 

Propaganda and the Leaming Process. — Lazarsfcld found that, 
when people are free to choose their reading and other material, they 
select items favorable to their established convictions and avoid that 
which might impel a change in opinion. Several recent investigations 
of the memory process, using material of a propagandistic nature, show 
that the mind may unconsciously accomplish the same function. 

Edwards' test^ students for attitude to the New Deal. He later 
presented to them a memorized speech carefully prepared to present an 
equal number of pro- and anti-New Deal statements. On a memory 
test, however, the students who disliked the New Deal remembered 

* Edwards, A L , Political Frames of Reference os a Factor Influencing Recog- 
nition, y. Abfwm. Soc. Ptyekd , IfMI, 86, 34-50, Rationalisation in Recognition 
as a Result of a Political Frame of Reference, ibid., 224-236 
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mostly critical statements, whereas those favoring the Roosevelt regime 
recalled the laudatory remarks. Further, there was a considerable 
amount of distortion, in that the speaker’s words were twisted to fit 
the beliefs of the listener. 

Levine and Murphy' required their subjects deliberately to attempt 
to memorize paragraphs favorable to and critical of the Soviet Union 
Half the subjects were active Communist sympathizers, the other half 
vigorously anti-Communist The learning and forgetting curves for 



Fjo 45 — Learning and forgetUng of controversial lualenal At each leariiiiiB 
aession, a paragraph atrougly cnucal of Coininumsin woa read twice b> each subject 
After a 15-nunuto wait, he attempted to rci>roduco it Siiccossivo sessions were one 
week apart. ForgetUng seasions woie identical except that no opportunity was given 
to reread the paragraph {Repnnitd from J. Abnorm Sor Pti/chai . hp pcmnsswm ) 

the paragraph hostile to the U.S S.R. are shown in Fig. 45 It is clear 
that the material is learned most readily and remembered longest by 
the group liking it. The same observation can be made on learning 
and forgetting the material favorable to the Russians 

In the light of the preceding analysis, it will be seen that public 
opinion is a product of learning but that, in trying to have people learn 
his material, the propagandist is working against considerable odds. 
Moit of the learning (on major issues) takes place in early cliildhood; 
people select their reading and radio material to get propaganda they 
already believe; and the chances are good that they will distort con- 
flicting propaganda to make it seem to reinforce their established 
attitudes. To meet these handicaps, there hav'e been developed a 
considerable number of propaganda tricks that merit our attention. 

' Levine, J. M , and Murphy, G., Learning and iVirgetting of Controvenial 
Material, J. Ahnmm. 8oe. Pt^chol., 1048, 88 , 507-517 
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Pbofaoanoa Devices 

It is necessary for the propagandist, in seeking to change opinion, to 
attract the attention of the person being propagandized and to make 
the changed opinion palatable to him. The problem of attracting 
attention is handled through the orthodox advertising techniques as 
worked out for newspaper advertising, radio, billboards, and the like. 
The task of making the proposed new idea acceptable is somewhat akin 
to the situation in advertising, but there are obvious differences relat- 
ing to the intangible nature of the commodity being offered for sale. 
The techniques employed are therefore somewhat different It is 
pos-sible to classify them in many categones, but the following simple 
schema may be useful. It is the one developed by the Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis and therefore rather widely publicized before 
the war.* 

Name Calling. — One of the simplest and commonest devices is that 
of attaching unjileasant names to those who disagree with your views. 
Those who criticize labor unions are often denounced as “Fascists,” 
while those who venture to defend human rights against property rights 
are called “Communists.” This is substantially the same method as 
the “unpleasant smell” device in advertising. 

That name calUng is effective is proved by the experiments of 
Menefec* and Hartmann.* Menefee asked his subjects to check a 
list of opinions with which they were to agree or disagree. Some weeks 
later the same opinions were presented, but on this occasion each 
statement was preceded by the label “A Fascist statement,” “A 
Communist statement,” etc. In this case people changed their 
answers to get away from approval of items called Fascist or Commu- 
nist but increased their endorsement of “liberal” and “democratic” 
opinions. Hartmann found that 55 per cent of Pennsylvania adults 
approved of a majority of the planks in the Socialist platform, but very 
few of them liked “Socialist” as a name for a political party. He 
interpreted this as meaning that the label might deter many potential 
Socialist voters. 

Transfer. — Transfer is employed when completely irrelevant 
pleasant or unpleasant ideas are introduced into propaganda in an 

* For AQ excellent introduction to the work of this Institute, see Violet Edwards, 
Ofoup LeadePt Guide to Propaganda Analytie, Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
Inc., New York, 1938. 

* Menefee, 8. C., Effect of Stereotyped Words on Political Judgmenta, Amer 
Soeid. Rev., 1936, 1, 614-621. 

'Hartmann, G. W., Contradiction between Feeling-tone of Political Party 
Names and Public Responses to Their Ratforme, J. Soe. Ptydiol , 1936, 7, 336-367. 
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attempt to have their influence spread to adjacent suggestions. Just 
as the beautiful girl has nothing to do with the quality of the cigarette 
advertised, so God, home, and the Star-Spangled Banner have nothing 
to do with the average politician’s speech. Nevertheless, it is pre- 
sumed tliat both tricks are effective. 

Glittering Generalities. — The effectiveness of the use of glittering 
generalities depends basically upon transfer. A writer who opens his 
article with a belief in the rights of man and concludes that w'e must 
reduce the excess-profits tax on corporations is using glittering genera- 
lities. The attitude of approval that is set up by the broad generaliza- 
tion will, it is hoped, carry over to the specific opinion suggested later. 

Testimonial. — The testimonial makes use of the prestige value of a 
person who has been cured by the patent medicine, or of someone who 
is alleged to be an expert on the topic at issue. Thus George Washing- 
ton was quoted freely by both isolationists and intcrv'cntioni.sts in 
1941. Often the expert has no qualifications whatever in the field 
under examination. A cosmic-ray expert is no authority on the 
validity of Socialist theor>% and a mathematical genius is not an 
authoritative source of information about life after death Neverthe- 
less, famous names are used by propagandists everywhere for their 
testimonial value. 

Several experimenters’ have shown the ivilue of this techniiiue. 
The method involves obtaining the .subject’s opinions on one occasion, 
then later presenting the same statements of opinion with their 
alleged authors’ names attached The amount of sliift to agree (or 
disagree) is a measure of the author's prestige value. On some items, 
the amount of shift is substantial. 

Split-ballots on opinion polls* have shown that the inclusion of a 
specific person's name changes the poll data somewhat. Ascribing a 
proposal to the President increases the percentage of approval. Dur- 
ing the Lend-Lease controvefsy in 1941, ascribing statements to 
Senator Burton Wheeler c.auscd more people to reject them. The 
opponent of peacetime military training who quotes Adolf Hitler as 
the outstanding exponent of this idea is making use of reverse prestige 
or a negative testimonial. 

Plain Folks. — Another technique that is quite similar to transfer is 
the plain folks device. The attempt is to make the idea pleasant by 

1 Cf Lurie, W., Measurement of Prestige and Preetige^rnggeatibility, J. Soc. 
Ptychd , 1938, 9, 219-225. 

* A apht-ballot is used when half the people interviewed get a question in one 
form, the others receiving a slightly different wording; e.g,, "Do you agree with 
the proposal ’’ versus "Do you agree with the President’s proponal 
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setting it in a familiar, "homey" context. Presidential candidates 
often have their pictures taken in fishing clothes or pitching hay. 
Because of some overuse of this device by his publicity staff, Wendell 
WUlkie was ironically referred to as "Wall Street’s barefoot boy.” If 
any insincerity is detected m this type of material, it is likely to do more 
harm than good. 

Card Stacking. — The distortion of facts by presenting only those 
harmonizing with the propagandist’s purpose is known as card- 
8ta(;king. Wartime censorship always aids the corruption of public 
opinion by stacking the cards in one direction However, even in 
normal times, the system of control of new.spaper and radio now in 
effect in this country 8tack.s the cards on many i.ssues Newspapers 
have refused to sell adverti.sing to consumer coopeiatii'es, and radio 
stations generally den}"^ time to labor unions. 

Card stacking may involve leaving out certain facts, stressing some 
while glossing over others, or outright falsification With increasing 
public alertness, propagandists seem to have moved in the directum of 
less bald falsehood, more discreet evasion of inharmonious facts It is, 
however, literally impossible for the average man to be competently 
informed on all major issues of national and international importance 
And there is still some evidence to support Hitler’s statement, “The 
bigger the he, the easier to get people to accept it ’’ 

Bandwagon. — The last of these seven propaganda devices is that 
of the bandwagon This is knorni in expenmental p.sychology as the 
effect of raajoritj' opinion. Allard* polled students on various issues, 
then presented fictitious majoHlies from “national opinion sun^eys.” 
Substantial numbers of students changed their minds to agree with 
the reported majority. 

Most of us like the foeliar of social approval that comes from going 
along with the majority. So, when the spenker shouts, “ Jones will 
win by a landslide; vote for Jone,s!'' many will go along There dws 
not seem to be much logic in voting for a candidate you dislike, merelj' 
liecause he is sure to win; nevertheless, many people confess to having 
done just that. Xo doubt the desire to avoid embarrassment in 
postelection conversations also plays a part in this behaiior. 

Effective propaganda is much more than a bag of tricks such as 
those outlined in the preceding pages. The purpose of the propa- 
gandist is to have his public learn certain new verbal responses. He 
must therefore appeal to their established interests and in almost all 
cases conform to existing habits rather than set up conflicting patterns. 

*Alia,rd, W., Test of Propaganda Value in Public Opinion Surv'eys, Social 
Soreet, 1840. 20 , 206-213 
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(Hence, conservative propaganda always has an advantage.) He 
must try to show that his idea will, in the long run, lead to the satis- 
faction of basic motives. He may try to utilize existing widespread 
emotional states, such as insecurity, resentment, antagonism, or fear. 
The more of these djTiamic factors he can mobilize, the stronger and 
more permanent will be the resulting opinion changes. 

Measurzng the Propaganda Environment 

In a certain sense, propaganda perv’^ades all our media of public 
communication. Much of the material in our new'spapiers and on the 
radio is placed there deliberately for the purpose of influencing opinion, 
and perhaps even more fulfills the same function without deliberate 
intent. 

This is not inherentlj" an undesirable condition. Any attempt to 
shape opinion, whether for desirable or for undesirable ends, may be 
called propaganda. One es.sential of a democratic society is freedom 
of minorities to attempt by iiersuasion to convert the majority to their 
way of thinking. Freedom of propaganda is therefore an often-ignored 
but necessary freedom. Furthermore, as long as alternativ'e opimons 
get reasonable representation, the public seems to do an independent 
job of making up its mind It will be remembered that in the 193G and 
1940 elections the newspapers of tliis country were against Mr. Roose- 
velt by an overwhelming majority. The electorate was not swamped 
by this flood of Republican propaganda 

With regard to such questions as foreign affairs and novel or radical 
innovations in institutional practice, the question of adequate repre- 
sentation for all points of view may be far more important On such 
topics we may have a virtual monopoly of propaganda, in that only a 
nationalistic or a conservative view is ever presented The misrepre- 
sentation of the United Stat.ea in the press of many foreign nations 
should be a warning to us that we probably are not getting a fair picture 
of our international neighbors. 

Harold LassweU ha.s been mr»it vigorous in urging the accumulation 
of systematic data on the direction and quantity of propaganda dealing 
with signifleant social problems. He and his associate.^ have published 
a number of papers* outUning techniques for this purpose. Basically, 
the idea of a world attention survey would be to tabulate the major 

‘LaseweU, H. D., World Attention Survey, PuW. Opin. Quart., 1941, 5,466-462, 
Jams, I. L., Fadner, R. H., and Janowitz, M., Reliability of a Content Analysis 
Technique, Und , 1943, 7, 293-296; Laaswell, H D., and aaeociatos. Politically 
Significant Content of the Press: Coding Procedures, Jourrudttm Quarterly, 1942, 
19, 12 
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ideas being held before the public of the greater nations, and to show if 
these ideas were treated positively or negatively. Such a survey 
might choose such basic concepts as Democracy, Communism, Fascism, 
Nazism and Socialism; the frequency of references to each in news- 
papers of wide circulation in the United States, Britain, Mexico, 
Argentina, etc , and the proportion of approving and disapproving 
remarks on each, would >>e tallied. The result would give us a realistic 
picture of the propaganda being presented in each nation 


Fio 



40. — American newspaper editorials on Franco and Germany» 1910 to 1929 
(licproduced from Anunccn PolUtcal Scicnes Renew ) 


An earlier and more limited example of the same type is the study 
by Russell and Wright* of newspaper editorials referring to specific 
foreign countnes. One of their charts, reproduced here (Fig 46), 
shows the relati^'e approval of Germany and France in \ arious news- 
papers in this country', 1910 to 1929 Only during the war years is 
there a real preponderance of propaganda. 

Such an analysis of Russian and German newspapers in 1939 gives 
forewarning of the Nazi-Soviet pact of August, 1939, which was such a 
surprise to the We.stem democracies. It may be that a continuing 
project of this type would give the public (and the goi'ernment) a 
sounder basis for predicting developments in international affaii's. To 
the new United Nations Organization, such techniques offer a necessarj' 
first step toward the detection and control of war-breeding propa- 
gandas anywhere in the world. 

The Lasswell technique is limited to a determination of the propor- 
tion of positive to negative propaganda on any given issue and aims at 

* Russell, J T., and Wright, Q., National Attitudes on the Far Eastern Con- 
troversy, Amcr. Pol. S«. Rev., 19513, 97, 555-676 
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extensive determination of such, facts. White' has expanded this 
general approach by developing a method for the intensive analysis of 
specific propaganda materials (e.g., Hitler’s speeches). White has 
prepared a list of 125 basic value words, covering pretty adequately 
every human value to wlxich a propagandist could appeal. He then 
has analyzed propaganda relating to a specific concept (r g., Russia) in 
terms of the frequency of reference to the various value words, tho 
kind of relationship asserted or implied, and so on. Tliis procedure 
would clearly be too cumlxjrsome for broaii propaganda surveys but 
might be highly informative in analyzing book.s, s[M>cially selected 
speeches or articles, and such items being circulated in our own or 
some other country. 

Exposure Frequency. — A complete survey of the propaganda 
einTTonment will have to include some estimate of exposure. W’e need 
to know what i.s being set before the people and also hou in.'uiy per- 
ceive it. Cantnl and Lamliert* found that only 43 per cent of the 
readers of a small-city daily newspaper noticed a full-page advcrti.se- 
ment dealing with the causes of inflation, and only 10 per cent read it 
carefully. Different papers have different kinds of audiences, and of 
coui-se, a given audience will prefer one typo of approach to another. 

Radio has established the basic technique with its popularity polLs 
for programs. From such data it is possible to predict with con,sider- 
able accuracy how many persons will bear a given announcement 
inserted in a network broadcast. It should not Iw* too diflieult to get 
at least satisfactory approximations of such facts about, the major 
newspapers, the better known magazines, popular railio commentators, 
and similar opimon-inolding sources, t liven the content analysis of ( he 
material they issue ami the size of their audiences, we have fundamen- 
tal facets about our propaganda climate 

Public Opinion in a Democracy 

As we have noted already, there is no reason to suppose that opinion 
IKills will take the place of Congress as a means of legislation. While 
there is a certain specious appeal to the idea that a majority of the 
public must bo right, we must recognize that the majority can be 
wrong. On many issues, an opinion poll is a tallying of ignorance, mis- 
information, or prejudice. Nevertheless, each of those ignorant, 
misinformed, or prejudiced persons has a right to express his opinion, 

* White, R. K , Vsiue-anatysia: a Quantitative Method for Describing Qualita- 
tive data, J. Soe Pwgchol., 1944, 19, 351-368 

*Caatril, H., and Lambert, G. B., Increasing Public Understanding of Infla- 
tioB, J. Abnarm. Soc. PtveM., 1944, 99, 112-117 
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and that opinion ought to be considered by lawmakers as a signihcant 
fact. 

Inasmuch as the bandwagon effect has proved to be a reality, the 
question of deliberate manipulation of poll data is often raised. Actu- 
ally there has been surprisingly little e^^dence to indicate that anything 
of the sort has been attempted by the established polling agencies 
There seems to be a good basis here, nevertheless, for opposing a poll 
conducted by the government. The method adopted in this country 
in the Second World War of employing private poll orgamzations to 
collect certain data, using their own established procedures, seems 
inherently safer. In the long run, of course, there is no guarantee 
against such manipulation except an alert and enlightened electorate — 
the same sole guarantee against all other pohtical malfeasance 

The use of opinion and propaganda surveys suggests the possibility 
of certain improvements in the functioning of democracy These 
would include publication of the fact that an excessive amount of 
propaganda along certain lines was appearing in a given medium, 
analysis by swial scientists of the impheations and probable results of 
such propaganda, and opinion polls on the topic By enforcing free- 
dom of propaganda, the government could ensure to the people the 
riglit to make up their own minds after hearing alternative views on a 
given iasue. I ntensive studies of individuals who issue (or who accept) 
antidemocratic propaganda could lead to suggestions for child training 
and educational techniques leading to a reduction in the number ol 
Mu h persons. These and many other applications will be developed as 
social psychology continues to make an ever wider contribution to our 
democratic civilization 


SUMMARY 

Public opinion is composed of the opinions held by individuals on 
matters of common iuteiest. While public opinion has alwaj'^s been 
important to government, whether democratic or totalitarian, it is only 
with the development of stratified random sampling that accurate 
estimate could be quickly made. Such surv'ey's confirm the belief that 
public opinion is generally based on nonrational bases; early emotional 
conditioning seems to be very significant. It is encouraging to find 
that persons of higher education are more realistic in their thinking and 
that the educational factor outweighs other determinants of opinion. 

Propaganda may be an effective influence on public opinion w'hen 
(I) the situation is confused so that traditional prejudices do not deter- 
mine the public reaction, or (2) a crisis has destroyed faith in tradi- 
tional values Propaganda is more likely to be effective if it (1) offem 
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an outlet for repressed emotion, (2) offers a simple explanation of a 
confused situation, (3) fits in reasonably well with traditional symbols, 
and (4) promises gratification to strong motives. 

While propaganda is not a major determinant of public opinion in 
normal times, it may influence a decisive group of people, or in time of 
crisis it may bring about acceptance of new' social ideas — either very 
datable or very harmful to the community. A general understanding 
of propaganda and practice in analyzing it is thus socially valuable. 
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Cnme Prevention 

Nearly everyone is interested in crime. There are those who delib- 
erately make a career of it; those who are forced into it, and those who 
live by the attempt to suppress it. The newspapers, the movies, and 
the radio commercialize its dramatic appeal. Businessmen and poli- 
ticians are accused of comp.Minising with it. The rest of us, when our 
attention is directed to crime by some highly publicized offense or one 
that strikes close to home, fear or resent the criminal. Few, however, 
understand the social behavior we call crime or the psychological mech- 
anisms that operate to produce the criminal and crime. 

Crime Defined 

Crime is essentially a legal term. Briefly stated, it signifies "an 
act forbidden and made punishable by law.”* Unlawful intent, or 
mens rea, is frequently an important condition to the establishment of 

* This chapter was written Ly Dr David B Rogers, Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the I’niveraiiy of Pittsburgh 

• Taft, Donald R . Cnnufiotogy, pp iff , Tlie Macmillan Company, New York, 
1M2. 
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guilt. On the other hand, the desire to do wrong is not an essential 
condition. While in some crim(» specific intent is necessary, many 
min or crimes do not require that the lawbreaker shall have maliciously 
or willfully, ot knowingly violated the law. This is true of a growing 
class of technical violations of laws ordering our economic activities, 
the use of the automobile, and legal controls over activities related to 
our growing technological culture. 

Many acts today regarded as crimes agatnsi society were, in former 
times, considered merely private injuries or torts. Private vengeance 
was tolerated by the tribe and the injured indi^'idual or his family 
frequently felt what amounted to a social obligation to right such 
wrongs as murder, theft, rape, and mayhem. Modern civilized com- 
munities incline to regard an increasing number of torts as crimes and 
those who commit them as enemies of society 

The criminal then is a con\icted person “whose behavior does not 
follow the general pattern approved by law-abiding society.”’ In a 
democratic society the code, presumably, expresses the approvals and 
disapprovals of the voting majority. However, in this coiintrj' today, 
it may be nearer the truth to say that, to a con.sidcrable degree, (where 
laws ordering technical matters are concerned) public opinion follows 
rather than creates the law. Much of the criminal code in the United 
States is derived from English common law, and its principles have 
grown out of court decisions.* Treason and similar crimes arc some- 
times defined in constitutions, but mast of our criminal law is statutory 

The criminal code, how'ever, docs nut operate a.s an effective social 
control apart from certain individuals and groups who enforce or 
interpret it. The police decide whom to arrest and which law's shall be 
enforced. The prosecuting attorneys, for reasons that may have to do 
with pobtical or personal ambitions, select the eases tiiat aie to be 
tried, and the courts, by their interpretations, give the written law its 
meaning and effectiveness. Exerting influence on all of these is public 
opinion. In our type of society, officials, responsive to the popular 
will, are most energetic in enforcing those laws that, when neglected, 
create public resentment. Since our legislatures are constantly 
enacting new laws and rarely repeal an outmoded law, it follows that 
the American community can, and does, get from the resulting con- 
fusion only the kind of law enforcement it demands. Actually, then, 
crimes are violations of those laws that are enforced. 

* Void, George V., in Man and Society, edited by Emereon P. Schmidt, p. 268, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1938. 

' Milton, Justin, Handbook of Criminal Law, p. 68, Weet Publishing Companyv 
St. Paul, 1934 
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CaniKB Clabbified 

Crimes may be classified for purposes of analysb with regard to 
their putative seriousness. Thus felonies are the offenses the commu- 
nity regards as resulting in greater social injury and are more severely 
punished, while misdemeanors are violations considered of minor 
importance and are punished by fines or jail sentences. The specific 
application of the two terms varies from jurisdiction to jurisdiction and 
“the distinction is based on no valid or consistent principle. . . . The 
same acts arc often misdemeanors in some states but felonies in 
others. Other categories in such a classification might tie treason, 
more serious than felony, and offenses less serious than misdemeanors, 
such as violations of municipal oidinances A classification that 
should be useful to the student is suggested by Phelps Using Rhode 
Island data ho groups offenses into cnines against the person, against 
property, against sex morality, public order, etc , and miscellaneous 
offenses ^ 

The Changi.ng Conceptio.ns ok Chime 

Specific crimes are defined socially and definitions change with 
changing conditions Sumner suggested that offenses are violations of 
laws that are (1) crescive or (2) enacted ’ Cresctve laws are those that 
have originated in folk experience and developed naturally from cus- 
toms to formal laws. The community understands, approves, and 
enforces these laws largely by social pressure. Enacted laws are social 
inventions made to meet newly recognized or newly created needs for 
legal controls. In our rapidly changing culture, new’ situations having 
potential possibilities for social injury are constantly arising wuth which 
society has no prior expeidence. Because of their urgency we cannot 
afford to wait for public opinion to be organizeil about them, hence 
laws for their control are enacted. This type of law, httle understood 
by the public and wanting strong social approval for its support, can be 
violated W'ithout loss of status. Such offenses are not thought of as 
crimes but rather as mere technical idolations. Thus is cremated a new’ 
class of lawbreaking. This is one probable factor in the relative 
lawlessness of the population of the United States.* WTiile legislatures 

* Taft, oj>. cU., p. 19. 

* Phelps, Harold A., ConUmporan/ Soc%al Prohlern^, p 551, Prentice-Hall, Inc 
New York, 1938. 

* Sumner, W, G., FolkxDays, p. d4, Gmn end Company, Boston, 1906 

* Sutherland says, “Opposition to law has been a tradition in the United States ’ 
Sutherland, Edwin H.,Pnn«pie*o'/CrttninoJo(7i/,p 31, J B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1939. 
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RBCOSDKD ClIlMES 
1 . Against the person: 

Murder 

Manslaughter 

Assault with dangerous weapon 
Assault with intent to kill 
Assault with intent to murder 
Poisoning food 
Assault and batteri 

2 Against property 

Breaking and entering 
Larceny 

Receiving stolen goods 
Robbery 

Assault to rob 
Burglary 

Having burglar’s tools 
Forgery' and embetzlcment 
False pretenses 
Blackmail 
Extortion 

3. Against sex morabty, public order, 
and etc ; 

Adultery 

Rape 

Assault to rape 
Age of consent 
Carnal knowledge 
Nuisance 

Exposing person 
Selling obscene literature 
Common gambler 
Selling liquor to minor 
Digamy 

Malicious mischief 
Puttuig girl on exhibition 
Attempt to commit sodomy 
Crime against nature 
Concealing birth 
Abortion 
Pandering 
Seduction 

Transportmg for prostitution 


CLASSirlBP BT TTBE 
4. Miscellaneous offenses: 

Violation of game law 
Practicing medicine without a 
iiccnse 

Disturbing religious meeting 
Falsely impt'reonating agent of 
another 

Obstructing officer 
Lottery 

Sunday sale of liquor 
Bale of liquor by druggist 
Perjury 

Obstructing railroad track 
Unlicensed vietualcr 
Arson 

Itinerant ^ endor 
Selling diseased eow 
Defacing building 
Throwing stones at engineer 
Attempt to escape from prison 
Drivmg off horse 
Impersonating officer 
Destroymg ballot 
Illegal voting 
Unlicensed boxing match 
Unwholesome provisions 
Boarding infants without license 
Criminal libel 
Ten-hour law 
Counterfeiting money 
ITomoting policy 
Conspiracy 

Mayhem 

Dnving off automobile 
Habitual criminal 
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grind out hMtily conceived laws in an attempt to control every impor- 
tant phase of our scientific, competitive, machine-age culture (many of 
them unenforceable) court interpretations produce confusion, law 
enforcement lags, and violations multiply. The average citizen gets 
the impression that respectable people break any law that gets in their 
way. Hence law observance as a principle of good citizenship suffers 
and the conviction spreads that everybody is a lawbreaker and only the 
stupid and the unlucky get caught or, at best, that many of our laws are 
witless and outmoded and should be violated without any sense of guilt. 
This attitude suggests the changing nature of the social concept of crime 
as applied to specific behavior 

The concept of crime as a phenomenon of social change is illustrated 
in the following chart. 


Table HO — Conceptual Chakt op Changing Definitions or Ckime in a 

Specific Culture 


1 

Outgrowth of the 
culture of the 
past 

Subject to cultural 
dvnamica of the 
present 

Products of new knowl- 
edge, beliefs, and 
i conditions of the 
future 

1 ! 

2 j 

^ i 

4 ! 

5 

Former 

Obsolescent | 

Contciuporarj' 

Recognized 

Future “crimes” not 

crimes 

crimes 1 

1 

( 

crimes 

j 

“enmes” not yet 
prohibited by law 

> et recognized 

►? 


TTnchanging crimes (?) 


Beginning at the left in i.iie chart under “T ’are former crimes or acts 
once generally considered socially injurious or undesirable and hence 
prohibited or punished. All enmes in this group, in the theoretical 
society under consideration, are no longer so regarded (indicated by the 
check in the line di^’idirlg spaces *‘T’ and “2'’). The colonial blue laws 
are examples of this class. New knowledge and new’ beliefs have caused 
us to cease to enforce such laws although many of them havenever been 
formally repealed. 

In space “ 2 ” are obsolescent crimes or act sstill thought of by the 
conservative part of the community as serious offenses but not so 
regarded by the “progressivea. ” The dotted line extending from space 
“2” into “3” suggests that these acts may continue to be considered 
crimes by a part of the c ommuni ty for an indefinite period of time. 

Those crimes that are currently accepted as crimes by the entire 
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law-abiding community are referred to in space “3.’' The dotted line 
from “3 " through “4" and into ‘*6” again suggests that some or all of 
these may continue indefinitely to be thought of as crimes. 

New knowledge and changing conditions are producing the belief 
held by advanced thinkers that there ought to be a law covering crimes 
suggested in space “4.” Many of these acts will l>e criine.s under the 
law in the future and will continue so to be considered for an indefinite 
period extending into the future, as suggested by the dotted line from 
“4” into “5.” 

By the same reasoning, knowiedge and conditions not foreseen by 
even the most enlightened today will in the future produce definitions 
of behavior that mil be criminal at some future time. 

Under “6” are the theoretically unchanging values which define 
acts that always have been and alw'ays will be crime's. Our cultural 
heritage includes the absolutist tradition that tends to perpetuate the 
attitude that right is right and wrong is wrong — and so it always has 
been. Modem social science, how'ever, is demonstrating the evolu- 
tionary nature of ethical attitudes in human societies. 

From the foregoing analj’sis it develops, then, that those persons 
in the community who lead in forming public opinion and tran-slating it 
iuto legislation are constantly attempting, by the process of enacting 
new laws and reusing old ones, to keep the criminal law up-to-date 
This involves defining as crimes newly recognized forms of antisocial 
behavior and newly deiised methods of defeating the spirit and pur- 
pose of existing laws. In a dynamic society like our ow n the lag in this 
process of keeping the laws abreast of the times is considerable and 
understandable. 

Contemporary criminolo^sts emphasize the extent of antisocial 
behavior that is not prohibited by law but results in greater social 
injury than much of recognized coni'cntional crime. They call 
attention to the dependence of the professional criminal on the cooperar 
tion of respectable people.* 

Strictly defined, then, crime is a proved violation of existing law'. 
Intention to do injury is not necessary nor does it always indicate a 
crime. Intention to break a law, however, is frequently important in 
establishing guilt in court. Actually, crimes are acts deemed injurious 
to society that are forbidden by law. The effective laws arc to a degree 
determined by police and court officials who interpret and enforce 

‘See Sutherland, op. at, pp. 36-43; Taft, op. cii., pp. 17-lft; Tannenbaum, 
Frank, Crime and ike Community, pp. 191-193, (iinn and Company, Boston, I93S, 
Barnes, Harry Elmer, and Teeters, Negley K., Nm HoritoM in Criminology. 
Cliap. 8, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1943 
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them. Crimes are classified into treason, felonies (serious crimes), 
misdemeanors (less serious offenses) and technical violations that do 
not carry strong social disapprobation. There is great lack of uni- 
formity from jurisdiction to jurisdiction in the definition of specific 
offenses as felonies or misdemeanors Crimes come and go as society 
changes its interpretation of certain tyjies of behavior as injurious to 
the general welfaie. Much antisocial behavior today is not covered by 
prohibiting law.s; hence it is not crime. Perhaps more harm to society 
lesults from legal rackets and cnininaloid busmess practice than from 
all conventional crime. 

CHARACTEiaSTlCS OF CRIME 
Volume of Crime 

What is the volume of crime? What are the trends in c rimin al 
liehainor? 

Although these are important questions, no simple answers can be 
given “No one knows accurately the total amount of crime in any 
country in the world.” * Official cnminal statistics are among the most 
difficult of all social data to use intelligently The same act is a crime 
m one jurisdiction and not a crime in another, or in the same jurisdic- 
tion it IS a crime at one penod and not a enme at another Not all 
crimes are reported to the authorities, and not all reported are recorded, 
or they are not accurately recorded * 

Among the most widely used indices of the extent of criminal activ- 
ity are statistics on crimes known to the police, arrests, indictments, 
com ictions, and dispositions (commitments to an institution or proba- 
tion). Obi'iously the most accurate of these, the record of commit- 
ments to prisons and reformatories, or the resulting record of prison 
population, is the least sigiaiicant.’ It is a truism that the farther the 
statistics aiT removed, in time, from the commission of the crime the 
less reliable are the statistics as indices of the behainor for which 
measurement is desired. 

Many persons w'ho commit crimes are never arrested; or several 
are involved, and some of those involved are not know’n to be impli- 

‘ Void, op ett , p 259. 

* For example, m CIucaro in 1926 on)j' 7 per cent of a group of senoua crimes 
known to the police were included in police records. In 1927 only 44 per cent of 
robberies and burglaries were rccordeil, even after a campaign to improve record- 
ing. See Sellin, Thorsten, The Basis of a Crime Index. J Cnm. Law CriminoL. 
1931, 28, 336-366. 

• See SeUin, Thorsten, Research Memorandum on Crune in the Pepreoeion 
Noe. Set. Rm, Council Bitll., 1937, 27. 
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cated or are not arrested. Many who are arrested are not officially 
booked and, hence, are not included in official records. Of those tried 
and convicted, a considerable number are not committed to prison or a 
reformatory Many are morally guilty but acquitted, due to some 
technicality or to influence, or are placed on probation, or are given 
suspended sentences. Only about 10 per cent of all convicted defend- 
ants are sentenced to penal institutions. Table 112 shows that less 
than 60 per cent of defendants convicted for major offenses in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1940 to 1944, were sent to prisons, reformatories, jails, or 
workhouses. 

To make the matter more confusing, public interest or anxiety, as 
it fluctuates, increases or decreases the numlxT and kind of crimes 
reported to the police. Furthermore the policies of administrations 
change; hence the efficiency and industry' of the police vary in seeing or 
refusing to see isolations or to make arrests. Comparisons are more 
significant when made for the same jurisdiction from year to year than 
are comparisons of one jurisdiction with another. But a change in 
administration may cause a change in policy that renders the reports 
from the same jurisdiction for succeeding years incomparable. 

Tabus 111. — Pbiso.vers in State and Fedehal PRNOVh in the rsirEn STArE^ 

1933 TO IW2 


Year 

! Prisoners present, 
j Januarj' 1 

1 

i Ilatc JMT ibou^ancl U S population 
(estimated i>cpulation) 

1942 

157,415 

1 18 

1941 

105,934 

1 25 

1940 

171,620 

1 30 

1939 

160,285 

1 22 

1938 

152,741 

1 17 

1937 

145,038 

1 13 

1930 

144,180 

1 13 

1935 

138,316 

1 09 

1934 

136,810 

1 08 

1933 

137,997 

I 09 


Judgments, then, of the amount and trends of criminal behavior 
must be inferred from data that are, at best, but crude indices. The 
approximate numbers of inmates in the State and Federal prisons, 1933 
to 1942, are presented in Table 111.* As a crude index of serious 
crimes Table 1 1 1 shows a rate of prisoners in State and Federal prisons 
of 1.18 per thousand of the estimated population in 1942. During 

* Adapted from Pn'wmer* in Slate and Federal Prutont and Reformatories: 1942, 
U.8 Bureau of the Cenaua, Washington, 1 945. 
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the decade 1933 to 1942 the rate increased from 1.09 in 1933 to a 
maximum of 1 30 in 1940 and then declined to 1.18 by 1942. Table 
112 shows a continuous decline in the rate of defendants disposed of and 
defendants convicted in Pennsylvania, per thousand population, from 
1940 through 1944. It should be noted that while the rates in Tables 
111 and 112 are computed on different bases, each illustrates the use of 
official reports as indices of the amount and trend of crimes. The rate 
of defendants disposed of follows the trend in the actual number of 
crimes committed, and it more nearly indicates the number of senous 
crimes than do the data on State and Federal prisoners Probably the 
reports of crimes known to the police provided by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation give the Ijest index to the total amount of serious 
conventional dime ' From Uniform Crime AVporfe we learn that “an 
estimated total of 1,136,718 major crimes occurred in the continental 
United States during 1942.”* Void said, in 1938, “It has been esti- 
mated that there must be approximately ten niillion offenses of all 
kinds that come to the attention of the police each year That means 
one offense for every twelve or thirteen persons in the population ’’’ 
This large number, of cour.se, grows out of the fact that the great 

'I'ablb 112 — Dekk.nda.vts Disposed or, roR Major Ofkense.s' 1940 to 1944, 

Pennrvlvania * 


Year 

Rate of Defendants 
per Thousand Population 

1040 

1 75 

1941 

1 51 

1942 

1 47 

19-13 

1 19 

1911 

1 08 


Note “^,989 defendants were disposed of for major ofTenws m the Inal courts of Pennisylvania 
during th« calendar 40ar 1044 ” Of the 9 989 tried, CO 8 per conti t»d and sentenced 

Of th«»e G OG8 c<#nv icusi and senteneed ***■ J per cent were placed on proljatioii or given u. suspcndeil 
sentence, 17 4 twr cent wore sent to a p^uon or rofor«iftlor>. anJ 41 0 i’<»r cent were •iciit to a local 
Jail or 'Autkhouee I^ireon) and burglary together accounted for 32 2 per cent of ail major ofiense* 

• AdttpUHl from U fi. Census Bureau press release, Juij 30, 1915, ‘"Juffieial Cnnunsl Statistics 
1944 (Fennsj h anin) " 

majority of all crimes are petty offenses Such charges as petty lar- 
ceny, disorderly conduct, traffic violation, vagrancy, carrjung con- 

• Conventional crime is used here to refer to violfttions of the law commonly 
resulting m action by the police and the courts as contrasted with ‘white-collar 
crimes” of the eriminaloid who is not criminal under the law but whose racketeer- 
ing or clever business practices, often barely within the law’, catisr more soctal injury 
than all conventional crime See w'orks cited in footnote, p. 377. 

’ Uniform Crime ReporU, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Vol. XIII, No 4, 
p 49. 

• Void, op. cU , p. 262. 
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cealed weapons, and sunilar minor offenses make up the bulk of all 
crimes known to the police. Many are not included in official reports. 

RELATn'E FREQtTENCT OT OFFENSES 

Burglarj' and theft (when auto theft is included) make up two-fifths 
of all felonies for wliieh prisoners were committed (see Table 113). 
Murder and manslaughter account for only 6.2 per cent of felonies 
When aggravated assault is added, crimes of violence total 12 1 per 
cent of all major crimes. Except for 10.1 per cent committed for sex 
and drug violations most of the other crimes in the list directly or 
indirectly suggest some degree of economic motivation. Criminolo- 
gists agree that much of crime in tliis country could be eliminated if it 
could be shorn of the promise of economic gain. This obseiwation 
should not lead the reader to jump to the conclusion that all crime is 
caused by greed. 

Is Crime Increasing? — Table 112 indicates that the trend in Penn- 
sylvania has been steadily downward since 1940. Statistics for the 
Umted States, in general, indicate the same trend for this period. A 
reverse trend is noted bj’ the Federal Bureau of Investigation in crimes 
against the person, which increased 7.2 per cent m 1 942 above the 3-ycai 
average for 1939 to 1941, although crimes against property decreastnl 

5 8 per cent and the total number of estimated crimes for the year was 

6 2 }>er cent less than the number for 1941, ‘ Working with avail- 
able sources (only during the last decade have national data been 
availalile) Gehike and Sutherland concluderl, forthe years HKX) to 1925, 
that, while there had not bt'en any cntical increase in crime, there was 
evidence of increased activity in many courts ’ They reported a 
decline from 1917 to 1920 followed by a compensating rise after 1925 
Increasing urbanization and the growing complexity of modern life 
have resulted in the increasing number of laws intended to maintain 
orderly cooperation in an impersonal and highly competitive society 
Increasing the number of laws increases the exposure rate of the popu- 
lation and should be expected to produce a gradual rise, in the crime 
rate, without any indication that the population is becoming mort' 
criminal or basically less moral. Such a gradual elevation in the crime 
rate was reported by Gehike and Sutherland. The student of crime is 

‘ Uniform Crime lieporU, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Vol XIII, No 2, 
pp. 49 and 83. In a press release dated September 18, 1945, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reported an upward turn in the trend of all crime in the United States 
after a 10-year period in which the general trend was toward leas conventions) 
crime. 

' Sutherland, £. H., and Oehlke, C. £., in Recent Social Trende in the United 
State*, pp. ll!»-28 (1-vol ed.), McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1933 
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impressed with the monotonous regularity over the years in the daily 
average of conventional crimes. Apparently there are relatively con- 
stant factors in our popidaiion and our culture that result in a fairly 
constant crime rate year in and year out. Economic depressions, like 
wars, generally tend to produce a decrease in adult crimes. ‘ Juvenile 
offenses, particularly sex offenses invohnng girls, show a statistical 
increase during wars.* 


Table 113 * — Pcrcentaoe DisratBrnoN or Felowt PaisoffEas Received fbom 
C ouBT, BT Offence and Sex. fob the United States; 1942 


OITenac 

Total 

Male 

Female 

All offensc.a 

100 

100 

100 

Murder 

3 4 

3 3 

5 8 

M.Tn.sluughter 

2 8 

2 6 

9 0 

Ituhbery 

S 1 

8 3 

3 3 

Vgfiriivated na.sault 

5 9 

5 7 

9 2 

I'niglnry 

15 6 

16 1 

4 0 

Larceny, except auto theft 

17 2 

17 1 

18 0 

,\ulo theft 

6 7 

6 9 

1 4 

Linberzlcmcnt and fraud 

3 3 

3 3 

2 7 

Stolen property 

1 2 

1 1 

1 G 

Forgerj' 

6 2 

6 2 

6 1 

Rape 

3 6 

3 8 


Commercialized \ice 

1 10 

8 

3 2 

Other sex offenses 

26 

2 4 

5 9 

Violating drug law.s 

2 9 

2 7 

6 9 

t'arrj ing and possessing woajiotis 

4 

4 

3 

Nonsupport and neglect 

1 3 

1 1 

6 1 

Violating liquor laws 

8 5 

8 5 

6 5 

Violating traffic laws 

3 

3 

3 

isolating National Defense hws 

4 4 

4 6 

6 

Other offenses 

4 7 

4 5 

9 0 


* Fii>ni I^rvson€T* tn ond Fodprcl and RefoTmatOT%%$ 1^42, Table 33, U 8 Bur€*&u of 

the OiisiiA, WaalunKton, 1945 


The Cost or Crime in the United St.ates 

The Wickersham Commission refused to attempt to arrive at a 
total figure that would include all of the items in the cost of crime in 
this country, stating the opinion that such vague estimates, at best, 
would be “no more t.ban a guess.”* Others have been less restrained. 

' Taft, op eit. p 29. 

• Lunden, W. A., War and Juvenile Ddiaquency in England and Wales, 1910 to 
1943, Amer. Social. Rev , 1945, 10, 390. 

• Report on the Coat of Crime, p II. Government Printing Office, No. 12. 
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Some estimates have reached the extravagant figure of $18,000,000,000 
annually.’ 

Much of the social cost of crime, by its nature, is not reducible to 
estimates in dollar units. Among these are the pain and handicaps of 
{>ersonal injuries, fear of injury' or loss of property, suspicion that 
militates against social cooperation, the suffering that is entailed by 
criminal negligence, and the embarrassment and social stigma endured 
by members of the. families of convicts. The community mu.st reckon 
the loss of the potential value of the misdirected and latent abilities for 
socially useful serv'ice of those who adopt a life of crime and the improb- 
ability that those who have “done time,” after relca.se from prison, can 
ever become well-adjusted, contributing members of the community. 
Their plight is reflected in the iclief rolls, increasing demand.s for 
institutional care, and the volume of vagrancy t)nc does not need to 
reduce the items mentioned in this paragraph to money equivalents to 
appreciate their contribution to the total expense to society of the 
activ'ities of criminals 


The Causes of Crime 

The behavior of the criminal is unique for only one reason It is 
done in violation of the law. A general psychological explanation of 
crtmtnal liehavior is equally applicable to all human behavior. Any 
causal explanation must be found, then, in (1) the selective factors 
operating to produce the personality of the criminal as it is at the 
moment the crime is committed, and (2) the specific coml/mahon of factors 
that constitutes the stimulating situation to which he responds No 
two pereonalities are identical, nor is the i>ersonnhty of the same 
indiAddual identical from moment to moment. Neither is the same 
environment the same in its effect on any two individuals. Obviously, 
then, no two crimes are the same, and, contrary to the histone 
approach to the study of crime and the theoretical assumptions that 
underlie our contemporary' methods of dealing with crime, we should 
concentrate on stvdying and treating criminals, not enmes. 

While a summary of the literature on the causes of crime leaves 
the critical student without the kind of answers he would like, it is 
useful to show how "many definite and foolish notions have been 
accepted.”* Among such theories are attempts to establish as the 
cause of crime the machinations of Satan, atavism, heredity, and such 
single-factor explanations as imitation, psychological obsessions, 

» Taft, op. cit., p. 10. 

* Phelps, op. dt , p. 568. 
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emotional instability, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, degeneracy, and 
particularistic biological, economic, and social causes. The very 
profusion of theories suggests that an understanding of crime must be 
sought in the study of specific cases. 

Modem attempts at the objective study of crime are usually said to 
have begun with the work of the Italian military physician, Cesare 
Lombroso (183G-1909).* Basing his study on the anthropometry and 
physiognomy of 5,907 convicts, he concluded that the typical criminal 
could be identified by certain physical stigmata such as a low, retreat- 
ing forehead, heavy superorbital ridges, a heavy jaw and an atavistic 
chin, and in extremes in body hairiness or its absence and sensitivity to 
pain These he thought inchcated an atavistic hereditary type. In 
1913, Dr. Charles Goring, Physician of His Majesty’s Prisons, pub- 
lished a refutation of Lombroso 's theory in The Etighsh Convict. Using 
Lombro.so's methods, but checking the measurements of 3,000 convicts, 
who were all recidivists, against various other groups, he demonsti-ated 
that there is no set of physical characteristics of criminals that is not 
equally characteristic of the general population, except that (in his 
sample) the convicts were not so tall, weighed less, and had poorer 
school record.^ than his sample of noncriminals These last observa- 
tions suggest traits of the criminal that may be the result of a criminal 
career as well as its cause. 

An important contribution of the Italian school, especially the work 
of Enrico Fcrri (1856-1928), was that, for students of criminal caus- 
ation who w'lsh to be realistic, it shattered the fallacy of free will and 
moral responsibility. But cveTTtoday, in the light of modern psycho- 
logical research, most laymen and public administrators see no reason 
for discarding our present methods of treating criminals — methods that 
are rooted in this discreditod cfoctrine * 

This kind of consen atism among laymen i.s not so amazing as is the 
Burvival of the will to discover support for ancient superstitions among 

^ Ijombroso, Cesare, Crime: He Catiees and Remedies (Modern Criminal Science 
Series'), LitUc, Brown & Company, Boston, 1911 

Although Lombroso was not the first to call attention to atypical physical traits 
m relation to enmmahty, his works did focus attention on the study of the tndi- 
t idual offender. Sec Barnes and Teeters, op. cU., pp. 101 ff. for a discussion of the 
work of the Italian or Positive Si’hool of Criminology. Also Lindesmith, Alfred, 
and Levin, Yale, The Lombrosian Myth in Criminology, Atner. J. Social., 1937, 
42 , 635-671. 

* A recent attempt to revive the psychophysical theory in pevchology is found 
in Sheldon’s work. See The Varietvs of Human Physigxie by William H Sheldon 
In collaboration with 8. S. Stevens and W. B. Tucker, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1940, 
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contemporary echolars. In Crime and the Man, published in 1939,* 
Professor Earnest Hooton has given specious credibility to the 
Lombrosian theory. Reviewing Hooton’s work, E. H. Sutherland has 
shown it to be faulty in the sample of ci'iminals used, the insignificance 
of the differences noted, the inadequacy of the sample of noncriminals, 
the arbitrary and indefensible assignment of superior and inferior 
traits, the confusion of traits that are inherited with those that are not, 
and failure to consider differences in laws and enforcement policies in 
different jurisdictions * 

Perhaps the basic fallacj'" in all attempts to relate criminality to 
physical characteristics of the criminal is the implication that the 
individual’s social liehavior can be directly caused by the posse.s»ion of 
a physical trait or combination of traits without reference to the part 
that trait may have played m the development of his social attitude.s 
and habits. The reasons for these are to lie found largely in the history 
of the responsts of others lo him that are related by him to the trait or 
traits in question. There is also the problem of explaining the behav- 
ior of those who pcissess the trait but do not become criminals. There 
is yet to be found any single physical trait or combination of traits that 
is discovered exclusively in criminals 

A further difficulty is faced in the fact that changes in the physical 
traits of individuals are not correlated with changes in group attitudes 
and laws that make the offender a criminal Take the ca.He of a natu- 
ralized Italian who spent his youth in a society where making and 
selling w ine was as morally right as producing and selling buttermilk is 
in the United States. WTien the Prohibition Amendment was passed 
he became a criminal. AMien it was repealed he was an honest man 
once more. But throughout this series of changes in the defmiiion of 
crime his hereditary endowment remained unchanged, and probably 
his physical, mental, emotional, economic, and siwinl conditions did nut 
change in any way that could be causally related to lus t.<'mporarv 
criminality. 

The foregoing would seem to make any further discussion of the 
literature of single-factor theories of the cause of orirao uuuoces 8 ar 3 ' 
within the limited space of this chapter. If by the cause w'e moan the 
one and only necessary antecedent, then as Professor Taft has said, 
"criminology presents no final conclusions today.”* But he rightly 
hastens to say that this admission should not be understood "to deny 
the significance of what we do know.” 

* Hooton, Earnest A., Crime and the Man, Harvard Univerwity Preoc, Cam- 
bridge, Mam., 1939. 

•/. Criin. Late Crimind., April, 1939, pp. 911-914 

’ Taft, op. eU. p. 2S2. 
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Summary 

The total amount of crime is not known accurately. Criminal 
statistics are fragmentary, inaccurate, and difficult to interpret. The 
further the data ou crime are removed, in time, from the criminal act, 
the less complete they are as an index of the amount of crime. From 
statistical rop)orts of admi.ssions to prisons and crimes known to the 
police it is estimated that 1 million serious crimes are committed each 
year in the United States. Compared with other civilized populations 
our crime rate is high, but theie is no evidence that, as a nation, we are 
growing alarmingly more criminal. In general, during wars and 
economic depressions adult crime decreases while juvenile delin- 
quency — c.specially sex offemscs of females — shows a statistical increase 
Our annual crime bill in tangible dollar-value estimates runs to nearly a 
liillion dollars The imponderable psychological and social costs are 
very great. The causes of crime are not different, in general, from the 
causes of all human behavior. Any act is the product of a specific 
jiersonality responding to a situation wliich, at that moment, is a 
unique environment for that individual personality. The general 
formula is no different, whether the act be judged good or bad by soci- 
ety Theories that emphasize single factom, as physique, economic 
status, or mental endowment, are untenable because human beha\ior 
is the product of a complex pattern of personal and environmental 
factors — never the result of a single cause. The criminologist can give 
no simple single answer to the question, “What causes crime?” 

CHARACTElisTICS OF CRIMINALS 

The range of criminal^acts is so great and the variation in the 
specific combination of the personal and on\'ironmental factors, as they 
are discovcied in each act, so Vast that any statistical summary' of the 
traits of convicts can be only suggestive m throwing light on the prob- 
lem of understanding any specific act of crime. Case studies like 
Brothers in Crime, edited by ChlTord Shaw,' describe actual patterns of 
factors in individual cases. While it must be recognized that neither 
the case study nor the statistical summary gives satisfactory evi- 
dence on which to generalize, each has value when used with critical 
understanding. 

It is important to remember that any descriptive factor, as age, sex, 
or marital condition, may be impKirtant in one act of crime and irrel- 
evant in another; it may be tied in with other factors in one situation 
but may have no significance in another; sund for the same individual, it 

' l%aw, Clifford (Ekl ), Brothers in Criin*, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1938 
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may have one significance in the etiology of a murder and a different 
value as a causal factor in a theft. It is evident, then, that the pescent- 
age of all con'victed persons, of a given age, who are found guilty of 
murder docs not indicate the importance of age in any one case of 
murder. Nor can it be used, without supporting evidence, in com- 
paring murder with other crimes. The causal pattern in each criminal 
act is unique. In the statistical table age units have btMin taken out of 
context and thrown together as if they were all of equal significance 
The data presented in the following paragraphs give what Professor 
Gilhn has called “the physiognomy of rnme’’’ — the profile of crime, 
not the diagnosis of any one crime 

The Age of Criminals 

Data on arrests and commitments to penal institutions indicate 
fairly accurately the age distribution of the criminal population The 
United States Bureau of Census regularly compiles statisties on pris- 
oners in State and Federal prisons, and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation collects similar data for persons arrested. 

The median age of all pmoners reccivetl from court in State and 
Federal institutions in the United States m 1942, as show n in Tabic 114, 
was 28 9 years. For felons it was 28, and for misdemeanants, 38.9 
years. Misdemeanors include such offenses as disorderly conduct, 
drunkenne.ss, and vagrancy All prisoners committed for less than 6 
months are here classed as misdemeanants The more .st^rious eiiraes, 
frequently involving ptirsoual violence, are characteristics of younger 
offenders. Older criminals, most of w hom have sensed one or more sen- 
tences, are physically and emotionally less adapted to commit the more 
daring types of crime. Many, failing to make gcKxl adjustments in the 
community and lieing unwilling to risk being involved in more serious 
crimes, resort to “ panhandling ” or some form of petty larceny. While 
41.7 per cent of all felons in Table 114 were umlcr twenty-five years of 
age, only 5.4 per cent were over fifty-five. For misdemeanants corre- 
sponding figures are 25 1 per cent under twenty-live yeans of age and 
15 0 per cent over fifty-five. The concentration of female misdemean- 
ants in age group fifteen to nineteen includes a large group of females 
committed for sex offenses. Of all male misderaeAnants, 67.0 per cent 
were committed for disorderly conduct and vagrancy. Ages of the jail 
population are somewhat older than the prisoners in State and Federal 
institutions.* This is because juvenile delinquents are excluded by law 

‘Gillin, John L., Criminology and Penology, Chap 4, D. Applcton-Century 
Company, Inc., New York, 1926 

• Wo^, Arthur E , and Waite, John B., Crime and He Treatment, pp. 229-230, 
American Book Company, New York, 1941. 
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from jails in many jurisdictions and a large part of the jail population 
is made up of older vagrants, beggars, “dopers,” and “plain drunks” 
who are committed for short periods. 


Table 114.— Pkisoners RscErvED from Couht in Federal and State In.stito- 
tions, bt Type of Commitment and Aoe, for the United States* 1942* 


Age 

Total 

Felony 

commitments 

Misdemeanor 

commitments 

All ages 

60,062 

47,761 

8,301 

Under 15 years 

25 

19 

6 

15-19 years 

8,554 

7,311 

1,243 

20-24 years 

12,358 

11,521 

837 

2.5-29 years 

8,921 

8.273 

648 

30-34 years 

6,995 

6,335 

660 

35-39 years 

5,967 

5,007 

960 

40-44 years 

4,. 379 

3,639 

840 

45-49 years 

3,259 

2,294 

965 

50-54 years 

2,328 

1,469 

859 

55-59 j ears 

1,546 

958 

688 

00-04 years 

858 

462 

396 

6.5-09 years 

423 

251 

172 

70 years and over 

241 

140 

101 

Not reported 

208 

182 

26 

Median age 

28 9 

28 0 

38 9 

Median ago, male 


27 9 

42 0 

Median age, female 


29 7 

23 9 


* Adapiod from FnEorun-i tn and Ftdtral iVitanj and fieformaiorut 1942, Table 6, L 

Buraati of the Consus, Washmcton. 


From Table 115 it is evident that there is not a trend, during the 
period covered, toward greater youthfulness of felons. But iv hen the 
data on arrests assembled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation are 
examined the trend is reversed. This is to be accounted for in part by 
the removal, after 1941, from the civilian population of large numbers 
of men in the age groups above twentj'-one by induction into the armed 
forces leaving a relatively large proportion of all offenders in the 
younger age groups. It may also be a reflection of war h 3 ' 8 teria* takmg 
the form of a drive to increase agencies and accentuate the apprehen- 
sion of young offenders. Such activities would of course not affect 
the statistics of commitments of those con\icted of serious crimes. 

‘Rogers, D. B., A Reflection of “Expert Opinion” on Juvenile Delinquency 
in Wartime, The Blevtit of Chi Omei/a, February 1, 1945, pp. 49-53 
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It has been the custom to consider chDdrcn exempt from the degree 
of responsibility exacted of adults before the law. Under common law 
a child under seven, being incapable of criminal intent, could not 
commit a crime. He was assumed to be fully responsible after age 
fourteen The courts commonly based their decisions on the degree of 
rnms rca (guilty mind) supposed to be involved in cases of children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen. Table IIG shows how the 
age of responsibility varies from country to country. Children are 
considered mature at earlier ages in more of the southeastern European 
countries with milder climates than in those of northwestern Europe 


Table 115 — Median Aok or Felons Reclived in Fedebal and State 
Institutions; 1938-10-12 



1942 

1941 

1940 

1 

1939 

1938 

Median age j 

28 0 i 

28 2 

27 9 

27 6 

27 7 

Most frequent age of criminals 


1 




arreated 

18 

19 

1 

19 

19 

21 


Table 116 — .VliNUirM .Aoe or ItLsroNsiDU.irr m ('uuntbies* 


9th I 
year j 

, 1 

10th year | 

! ■ 1 

1 12th>t*ar | 

1 

1 I4lh year j 

1 1 

, ir>th ! 

1 1 

1 yi'ar j 

i 

loth year 2Ut year 

1 

Spain 

Bulgaria J 

Greece 

Austria 

Poland 

Uniguay 

1 ' 

1 Swit.ifrland 
i Ilungarj- 

i 

1 Germany | 

Denmark j 

Norway 

Czechoeiovakia ^ 

Finland 

Sweden 

1 

Belgium 1 C'alifomia 

1 

1 

1 

i 

! 

1 

1 


* EUoer (3troncJ« Aon* Jun# Tht Rtl<it%9€ Oeevrrpne* 0 / Sp^fte Crtmst in FarwiM Ag* OFtFupn. 
Moticr'i Th«iu». Unt\erfu(> of PitUbur^h (1937) p C. quotlivRU. voitAla>r in 
tekaftdtkrt, IlAodvttrterbucb der Kriminniocie* p. 23, Leiptif U932). 


In general, crimes in which violence or the threat of violence is 
involved are committed by young offenders. Prevalent are robbery, 
burglary, larceny, and auto theft. Drunkenness, disorderly conduct, 
and petty larceny are found at all ages. The crime rate declines 
rapidly after the age of forty. Older offenders are usually impUcateil 
m case«i of embezzlement and fraud, while a disproportionate number of 
men over fifty are charged with sex offenses. 

For every female prisoner incarcerated in State and Federal prisons, 
in 1942, 21 males were committed. Males and females are about 
equal in number in the general population. The overrepresentation of 
men in prison is largely the result of cultural differences in the social 
roles of men and women Men are supposed to be aggressive, com- 
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petitive, and Bwuritive to challenges to their honor and to defend it, if 
need be, by manly resort to physical violence. Theirs is the role of 
provider. A good man may be expected to steal, if necessary, to feed 
his family. Men compete for the favor of women by lavishing them 
with gifts and entertmnment. Much of the crime committed by men is 
motivated by the desire to please or impress women. 

When compared with those of females (see Table 113), male crimes 
are proportionately higher for robbcr>% burglary, auto theft, embezzle- 
ment and fraud, rape, and violating liquor laws Offenses ranking 
higher among women than men include murder, manslaughter, aggra^ 
vated assault, receiving stolen property, commercialized vice and 
other sex offenses, violation of drug laws, and nonsupport and neglect. 

Men commit more crimes than women, but when women do run 
afoul of the law it is usually for highlj' emotional! v motivated offenses, 
frequently involving physical violen<-e. This Ls a natural consequence 
of the relatively repressed role required of them There is no evidence 
that female crime is different in emphasis from that of males because of 
any inherent or biological differences between the sexes, except those 
that give them a different place in our society 

Nattv’ity and Race 

In proportion to their number, the part of our population who are 
native-born commit more crimes than those who are foreign-born 
Studies of crime rates of the children of foroign-borii parents indicate 
that they have higher rates than the native-born in industnal cities 
and, especially, in those where most of the foreign-bom are of the “ new 
immigration." For example, Donald A. Taft reports that in 1933 they 
had higher rates in nine states, ulule in 26 states the reverse was true.^ 
The clue to the social maladjustment of this group is to be found in 
their unsatisfactory economic and social situation in the community. 

If the class, “other offenses," had been included in Table 117 it 
would have ranked first among offenses for which the foreign-born 
ware eomnutted. Most of these cases are violations of immigration 
laws. For this group, violations of National Defense law.s, violation of 
liquor laws, and larcen}’ ranked .second, third, and fourth. Murder 
and manslaughier, contrary to popular opinion, were thirteenth and 
fourteenth in rank. 

Negroes, with 30 per cent of all admissions to penal institutions in 
1942, had three times the rate their proportion of the total population 
would indicate. Of all Negro offense, burglary ranked first, with 20.0 
per cent of the total, larceny second, with 17.7 per cent, robbery third, 

' Taft, Donald A , Nationality and Crime, Anurr Socid Rtv,, 1036, Vol. I, No. 5 
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with 10.6 per cent, «id violating liquor laws fourth, with 10.4 per cent. 
Rape had the same rank order position (ninth) for Negroes as for 
Whites. For the Negro group, it constituted only 3.3 per cent of all 
offenses, v/liile for the white population it was 4.0 per cent. 


Table 1 17. — Ma.le Felony Peisoneks Received ybom Court by Ofeense, Race, 
AND NATrnTT, rOH THE I’NTTED STATEa: 1942* 


Offense 

Native 

Foi eign-bom 

Negro 

Rank 

Per 

cent 

Rank 

Per 

cent 

Rank 

Per 

cent 

Larceny, except auto theft 


17 5 

4 



17 7 

Burglary . . 


15 3 

7 



20 0 

Auto theft 


8 9 

15 



3 5 

Forgery 


8 I 

10 



2 1 

Violating liquor laws 

5 

mmm 

3 

9 4 


10 4 

Robbery 

6 


11 



10 f, 

Violating National Defense laws . 

7 

IB 

2 

18 4 

12 

2 :i 

Embezzlement and fraud 

8 

IB 

9 

3 9 

14 

1 0 

Rape 

9 

Ktl 

12 

3 3 

9 

3 3 

Aggravated assault 

10 

3 9 

6 

4 8 

5 

9 0 

Other sex oflcnaea 

11 

3 1 

8 

4 1 

15 

9 

Violating drug laws 

12 

2 4 

5 

6 7 

10 

2 5 

Murder 

13 

2 1 

13 

1 9 

6 

6 1 

Manslaughter 

14 

1 8 

14 

1 8 

III 

4 4 

Nonsupport or neglect 

15 

1 4 

18 

7 


6 

Stolen propierty 

16 

1 1 

16 

I 2 


1 2 

CDmmcrcialued vice 

17 

1 0 

17 

.9 


5 

Violating traffic laws 

18 

4 




2 

Carrying and possessing weapons 

19 

3 

19 



6 

Other offenses t 








* Prxsontn in StaU and Federal Pnwnt and fUS(rrmatarxt4 \9i2, 35 (adaptod) . 8 Bureau 

of tbo C«naua, WasUingtoQ, 104.5. 

t Tbe clua ‘*Oth«r ofleoMo'' In tbo ortfinal table wm omiiied becavMe Uie nature of Iht* rriine«i 
included le not fiven. 

Many factors contribute to the relatively high Negro crime rate. 
Thej' arc arrested where others would be warned, “bawled out,” or 
ignored by the police. When arrested they are more frequently held 
for trial and convicted. Wiien convicted they are given more severe 
sentences. Fewer Negroes than WTiites, when arrested, are able to 
pay ffnes as an alternative to commitment to an institution. 

The difference between the crime rates of Negroes and Whites 
would be leas if the Negro’s status in our society were such as to give 
him security and self-respect. Unstable home and family life,‘ 

* Elmer, M. C., Tht SoeuAogy of Ihe Family, p. 852, Ginn and Company, Bob- 
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exposure to criminal inSuences in the slum areas he is forced to occupy,* 
and exclusion from responsibility for public administration of the 
social controls have deprived the Negro of social and psychological 
influences that operate to make the white population less in danger of 
arrest and conviction of crime 

Marital Status and Cribie 

Census reports of the prison population, when analyzed in relation 
to the general population, indicate the importance of marital status as 
a selective factor in adult crime. Divorced, single, widowed, and 
married rank in the order named in relative frequency of commitment 
to prison. Divorced females twenty to twenty-four years of age have 
the highest rate, which is “10 4 times as high as single females and 
9 3 times as high as married females of the same age.”* Table 118 

I'able 118 — FcLONr Pri'-oners foMMiTTEo TO Penal I.vstitutions Compakeb 
'RITH THE CiENERVL P 0 PUH.TION BY MaRITAL StaTUS AND SeX, FOR THE 
United States. 1942 
(Per cent ) 


Manta) status and sex 

1 Pri'joners * 

General population f 

Male, total 

1 100 

100 

Single 


33 2 

Married 


61 2 

Widowed 

2 3 

4 3 

Divorced 

5 3 

1,3 

Marital status not reported. 


1 

Female, total 

100 

100 

Single 

27 4 

1 25 8 

Marned 

53 7 

61 0 

Widowed 

11 1 

11 5 

Divorced 

7 0 

1 7 

Marital status not reported 




* From Prwmert m SUitt and F«d<rat Pr^aona artd Rt/ormaiarta» 1942. Table 22, U S. Bureau ot 
the Ceoiua, Wuhinfcl^n. 1045. 

t V.S Cemutt. /’epuloaun., 1940. 

shows the divorced to be overrepresented for both male and female 
prisoners. Single males are proportionately much more overrepre- 
ton, 1945. See E. Franklin Frazier, Thf Neffro Favidy m the Untied Stales, pp. 
362-868, Umvensity of ('hirago Press, Chicago, 1939 for a discussion of the Negro 
family in relation to delinquency and crime. 

* Praaier, E. Franklin, ibid , pp. 374-375. 

* Sutherland, E. H., Prineijdes of Cnminohny, p. 170, J. B. lippinoott Com- 
pany, PInladelphia, 1939 
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eented than are angle females. Obviously marriage reduces the crime 
rate of men more than of women. Professor Gillin compared 172 
prisoners with their noncriminal brothers. He found the criminals, 
with greater frequency than their brothers, were single or divorced, 
given to quarreling with wife, and differed from wife in nation- 
ality, religion, educational, and economic status. ' F ailure on parole was 
reported to be associated with marital discord by the Gluecks.* 

Mental Characteristics of Criminals 

During the second decade of the present century students of 
criminology were greatly concerned with feeblc-mindedness os a cause 
of crime Mental tests that had bi'en de\'ised and standardized for 
school cliildren wore applied to adult convicts. The testeis notonly 
did not standardize their tests for adults, but they made the same 
mistake in method that Lombroso had made. They failed to test a 
control group from the general population. They concluded that 
mental deficiency was “the greatest single cause of delinquency and 
crime”’ and that nearly all, if not all, criminals were of low-grade 
mentality. Significant rt'cent gurvej-s of mental testing of delinquents 
and coninct.s have been made by Sutherland,* Zolancy,’ and Chaswdl • 
Sutherland concludes that the variations in the methods used by the 
testers probably reflect more that is significant about attempts to do 
this kind of testing than they do about the intelligence of criminals, 
scores of delinquents are not significantly different from those of the 
general population; compared with the normal part of the population, 
the feehlt*-niinded do not show a disproportionate amount of delin- 
quency, feeble-minded prisoners cause no more disciplinary problems 
than others; feeble-minded con%ict8 on parole are about as successful 
as others; they become recidivists about as frequently a.s other con- 
victs; and sex offenders are more often feeble-minded than prisoner'* 
convicted of other offenw's. He coneludo.s that the relationship 
between crime and focble-mindedness is, in general, very slight 

' GilUn, John L , Backgrounds of Prisoners in the Wisconsin State Prison and 
of Their Brothers, Amrr. Soctol Rev , 193A, 2, 204-212 

* Glucck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor T., 600 Cnmtnal Cor«cr«, pp. 268-270. 
\lfred A Knopf, Inc., New York, 1930. 

• Goddard, H. H , Human Efficiency and Levria of InteUiyence, p. 74, Prinoeton 
rniversity Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1920 

* For a review of these studies, see Sutherland, op. cU., pp. 103-105. 

•Zelaney, L. D., Pceble-mmdedneas and Criminal Conduct, Amcr. J, Soeid., 

1933, 88 , 564-678. 

• Chomell, Clara F., The Relation between Morality and Intelleet, Tsoek. 
CM , Contr. Bdue., 1985, No. 607, Part III and Chape 3-8 
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Zclany equated the procedures of the testers and arrived at a ratio of 
1.2 to 1.0 when the appraisals of the intelligence of delinquents and the 
general population were related. Chasaell found correlations of .10 
to .39 of morality with intellect, a relationship she thinks is positiv'e, 
but low. She did, however, report delinquency rates among the 
feeble-minded unusuaUy high. Carl Murchison gave the Army Alpha 
tests to a group of White convicts and discovered that the convicts 
fared slightly better than the soldiers.* 

While the evidence presented here indicates little, if any, statistical 
relationship between feeble-mindedness and crime, we should not get 
the impression that it is not an important factor in specific cases of 
criminal beha\'ior. Where it is associated with such factors as criminal 
suggestion and the absence of good family, school, and neighborhood 
influences that establish habits of law obedience, feeble-mindedness 
may be a very important factor in the explanation of individual cases 
of criminal behavior. The feebleminded, per se, are suggestible, not 
bad. 

Every' discussion of the traits of criminals mentions psychoses. 
Every author of such a discussion hastens to call attention to the con- 
fusion among the authorities in the definition of the several forms of 
mental disorgamzation, the arrays of diagnostic symptoms, and the 
research methods used in relating mental illness to criminal behaNior 
'I'hc psychoses are regarded as the most severe types of mental disorder 
but of relatively infrequent occurrence (1 to 5 per cent) among pri- 
soners admitted to penal institutions * Prison psychosis, which 
develops after mcarceration, k correlated positively' with length of 
sentence,* indicating the ineffectivencsi. of present method.s of treating 
eriminals. Types of mental disorder most frequently found in enmi- 
nals are the syphilopsychoses, psychoses in combination with mental 
deficiency', those related to the use of alcohol and dnigs, dementia 
praecox, manic-depressive psy'chosis, and psychopathic inferiority * 
Mental illness seems to be significant in the etiology' of crime in three 
ways' (1) W'here delu.sions of persecution lead the individual to attack 
his imagined persecutor; (2) where the psychosis has the effect of 
e.xcluding the patient from relationships that give status, for i\hich he 
compensates by attention-getting behavior; and (3) w'here the psycho- 

* Murchison, Carl, American White Oiuninal Intelligence, J . Critiu Law 
Cnminol , 1924, 16, 239 

* Sutherland, op. eU. p. 107. 

' See Wood and Waite, op eU. p. 278. 

* Panona, A, P., Crtwia otid Iht Criminal, p. 99, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 
1920. 
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sis is a EubstitutpG for crime, in an intolerable life situation — a flight 
from reality as an alternative to criminal outbursts.* 

Neurotics, constitutionally psychopathic inferiors, and epileptics 
are discovered in varying numbers among criminals. Neurotics, 
unable to compete satisfactorily in society, may resort to crime. The 
social scientist may regard society, itself, neurotic and the neurotic 
criminal “merely a person acting naturally in a neurotic society ■* 
The psychopathic inferior, an unbalanced egocentric, is vanously 
estimated to be responsible for much or little crime. When psychia- 
trists can get together on their diagn<»cs, we may have more consistent, 
if not more substantial e.\ndence on the importance of psychopaths in 
the etiology of crime. Some psychiatrists consider the fact of con- 
viction of crime evidence of a psychopathic personality. Therefore, 
all criminals are psychopaths, and, stated in reverse, psychop.athic 
personality becomes an important cause of crime In a study of 
psychopaths in the Western State Penitentiary in Pennsylvania, 21 
per cent of those so diagnosed wore convicted of murder, while among 
nonpisychopaths, only 12 per cent were murderers.* The implication 
here is that psychopathic criminals are involved in a disproportionate 
number of \'iolent crimes Wilson and Pescor think not more than a 
fifth of the prison population is psychopathic * W’hatcver the fre- 
quency of psychopathic personality among prisoners may be, the fact 
remains that many more psychopaths exi.st in the noncnminal popula- 
tion, and the psychopathic criminal must be the product of his psy- 
chopathy and somethuig else 

At the most only a small proportion of crime can be related to 
epilepsy. Estimates range from I to 6 per cent, in the earlier studies, 
to .25 per cent in C L. Anderson's study in Michigan * He found .21 
per cent in the general population. Here again, not all epileptics 
are criminals. But although epilepsy is found only infrequently 
among prisoners, it is, in combination with other factors, thought to be 
contributory to a number of serious crimes 

In summarizing this discussion of the characteristics of criminals 

* Taft, op c4. p. 83. 

* See Devereux, George, Maladjustment and Social Neurosb, Amcr. SoeuA Rrv , 
1939, 6, 84fi; Homey, Karen, Culture and Neuiusis, Amtr. Social. Rev, 1936, S, 
222-224. 

’ Wholcy, Cornelius C , Psychiatric Report of Study of Psychopathic Inmates 
of a Penitentiary, J. Cnm. Law Criminol., 1937, 88, 57. 

* Wilson, J G., and Peaoor, M. J., Problenu in Prison Psyekialry, p. 30, Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1939. 

* Anderson, C. L., Epilepsy in the State of Midiigan, Jfent Byg., N.Y , 
1036, 80, 441-i63. 
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two statements can be made. (1) Evidence based on the study of 
arrested and convicted persons does not warrant the assumption that 
a criminal type exists or that any set of traits can be identified as a 
pattern causally associated with all criminals or with those who com- 
mit any specific type of crime. (2) Many persons whose behavior is 
either technically criminal (violation of existing law) or antisocial, 
but not illegal, are not accounted for in existing studies of criminals. 
The more able and the more powerfully protected criminals are less 
frequently arrested or convicted. These offenders against the general 
welfare are doubtless responsible for far more social injury than are 
those who are convicted of conventional crimes. 

Environment as a Factor in Crime 

Failing to find the cause of crime in the individual, many investi- 
gators have sought it in his environment. The home, neighborhood, 
culture conflict, poverty, unemployment, economic exploitation, poor 
housing, inadequate schools, playgrounds, and churches, bad compan- 
ions, mobility, commercialized recreation, movies, radio, press, and 
even civilization have been blamed with causing crime. Many of 
these alleged factors in the etiologj' of crime have been shown to be 
statistically related to criminal behavior.* 

' See such studies as the following* Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor, SOO 
Crtmtnal Careen, Chap. 6, Alfred A Knopf, Inc , New York, 1930, and Plant, 
James 8., Some Psychiatric Aspects of Crowded Living Conditions, Amer. J. 
Psychuii , 1930, 86, S4 9-860, on the homo and family m relation to crime, Tannen- 
haum, Frank, Crime and the Communtiy, Gmn and Company, Boston, 1938, and 
Social Factors in Juvenile DehnquShcy, II 8. National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement, Report on the Caitaet of Crime., Vol. II, Chap 5, on the neigh- 
borhood; Scllin, Thorsten, Research Memorandum on Crime in the Depression, 
Soc. Set Res Council Bull., 27, 1937, and Ruck, S K., The Increase of Crime 
in England, PolittcaJ Quarterly, Aprii-June, 1932, pp. 206-210, and Bonger, W A 
(translated by Henry P. Horton), Criminality and Economic Conditions, Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston, 1916, on economic factors; Relation between Uoumng 
ond Delinquency, Research Bulletin 1, Housing Division, Federal Administration 
of Public Works, 1936, and Elliott, Mabel A., Correctional Educalwn and the 
Delinquent Girl, Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, 1939, on housing, 1927 
Report of the New York Crime Commission, p 285, and Glueck, Sheldon, and 
Glueck, Eleanor (Eds,), Preventinq Crime, p. 108, McGrsw-HiU Book Company, 
Inc , New York, 1936, Peyser, Nathan, Character Budding for Crime Prevention, 
Public School 181, Brooklyn, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.., New 
York, 1936, on the school; Kaimex, Lro, and Weip, Eligius, Crime and Religion, 
Franciscan Herald Press, 1936, and Dickenson, H L., Juvenile Criminab and the 
Church, MistUmary Review, June, 1935, p. 298, on the church; Shaw and McKay, 
op. eil., pp. 195-196, BoUtho, William, The Psychosis of the Gang, Survey, Feb. 
1, 1930, and Thrasher, F. M., The Gang (2d ed.) University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1930, on oompanions, Min^an, Thomas, Boy and Girl Tramps of 
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Statistical studies of eavironmental factors producing crime pre- 
sent grave difficulties of method and interpretation. As suggested 
above, a statistical item, identified and added to a tabulation, takes 
on a value undlfTerentiated from all other items in its class. This 
neglects the unique value or weight of anj^ given factor, in any specific 
act of human behavior. To illustrate, a schoolroom from wliich two 
delinquent boys are habitually al^nt is not the same environment for 
each of them when he is present. In one case the boy may come from 
an impoverished home and be so shabbily dressed that he feels humili- 
ated in the schoolroom where all the other children are well dressed. 
He stays away from school to avoid the unpleasant experience. 
Having accepted the role of truant, he is def5'ing the authority of 
ordered society. He is now against those who represent constituted 
authority. Seeking social justification and the feeling of security that 
group membership gives, he identifies himself with a delinquent gang. 
In the other case the boy of a well-to-do family has a slight impairment 
of hearing. His teacher seated the pupils alphabetically, putting him 
in the rear of the room where he had difficulty in hearing directions 
given by the teacher. Failing to discover his handicap, the teacher 
interprets his poor responses as a form of deliberate rebelliousness and 
punishes him. This he considers unjust. To escape what, to him, 
IS an unfair and intolerable situation, be becomes a truant and adopts 
delinquent habits. In a statistical table in a study including these 
cases, that schoolroom might be counted twice as “inadequate school 
environment," without any indication that its place in the causal 
pattern of the delinquency of the two boys was not identical. Once 
buried in the statistical table, it is impossible for the person making 
the study, or one who reads the report, to see any difference in the 
contribution of the school as a factor in the emironment m these two 
cases. 

Environment, then, is what one responds to. It is not a place oi 
a set of conditions apart from the socially conditioned habits and atti- 
tudes of the person for whom it is ennronment. Doubtless the 
environmental factors mentioned above are related to the criminal 
behavior of some criminale. But no such factors have been discovered 
to cause those exposed to them to become criminals without exception. 
The relationship, where it does exist, is neither clear nor direct. 
Elaoh case needs to be analyzed individually. 

Statistics can be presented to show that most of those ctmvicted 

Amerieaf Rinehart * Company, Inc., New York, 1934, and aHtcle on Vagrancy 
by Nets Anderson in Eneydopaedia of the Social Seimeeo, Voi. V, pp. 205-207, on 
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of conventional crime come from the lower economic classes, but most 
of the total population also belong to the lower economic classes. To 
make the problem more difficult, statistics on income are inadequate 
and difficult to relate to social behavior. 

Approached from another direction, such factors as income, 
schooling, child labor, and recreation have been greatly improved in 
many communities in recent decades. But improvement in these 
aspect.s of the environment has not produced a commensurate improve- 
ment in the crime and delinquency rate.* 

Much of contemporary crime is committed in cities by city people 
Moreover, the crime rate increases with the size of the city. Rural 
rates include a larger proportion of crimes against the person.® The 
citv gives the potential criminal suggestions and opportunities for 
mine not present in the country where there is relative cultural, 
economic, and moral homogeneity. The crowded streets, teeming 
ivith hurrjnng strangers who have neither interest in nor a sense of 
lesponsibility for those about them, present the opportumty for the 
criminal to pick pockets, shop-lift, rob a bank, or murder a member 
of a nv'td gang and lose himself quickly in the crowd. Intense competi- 
tion producing severe nervous tension, social pressure to keep up with 
the Joneses (live beyond one’s means), the reduced influence of the 
city family, the mobility of city populations with relatively large 
numbers unmarrii'd or temporarily away from home, the clash of 
culture of the nationality groups and of children of the foreign-bom 
with the cultures of their parents, the moral cynicism, bred in a social 
atmosphere of business ethics and political corruption, wliich is 
revealed in the expression, “everything is a racket,” the get-rich-quick 
complex, the presi-nce of eomraercialired vice and gambling and of 
“shady” form.s of commernalbM*d amusement, and the availability of 
safe “hide-outs” — in short, impersonal, urban society, lacking the 
social controls of the primary’ (facc-to-face) rural community, presents 
the suggestions and opportunities for crime. On the other hand, 
man}' great ethical leaders have been bora, and have lived their lives, 
in the city. 

Environniental conditions may afford the means and the sugges- 
tions for crime; they never determine that one must be a criminaJ. 
Behavior emerges out of attitudes and habits that predispose one to 
respond in certain M'ays to the environment. Most of one’s social 
attitudes grow out of association with a small group of intimates. The 


‘ Of. Void, op. cit., pp 273-276. 

* Bsrncw and Taerters, op. eit- p- 1^7 
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chance pattern of asaodatlons the individual develops, then, becomes 
a cnicud factor in his environment as it influences him to react either 
in ways that are criminal or that are law-abiding. To know what kind 
of people his intimate associates are, however, is not enough. To 
understand the criminogenic process it is necessarj' to know the entire 
sequence of interacting factors that produced the personality that 
formed the associations contributing to the development of his antisocial 
attitudes. 


Summary 

Statistical summaries of the characteristics of criminals are useful 
in indicating the relative frequency of the presence of certain factors 
in the pattern of criminal beha^^or They do not help us to know why 
a certain offender committed a certain crime. The median age of 
crinunala is about twenty-nine years. It is approximately 10 years 
younger for felons than for misrlemeanants. Most serious cnme.s 
involving violence are the acts of younger offenders— in the early 
twenties. Children under a certain age are not regarded as fully 
responsible under the law. This age vanes from country to country 
and from state to state in this country. Male convicts have a ratio, 
to the general population, greatly in excess of that for female offenders. 
This is due largely to cultural rather than biological differences. The 
foreign-bom are not nisponaible for a dnsproport innate- amount of 
crime. Their children do have high enme rates, especially those 
derived from the new- immigration and those who live in industnai 
cities. Ample evidence demonstrates the causes of the high Negro 
crime rate to be cultural rather than biological Divorced, single, 
widowed, and married rank in that order in relative fr(*quen<'y of 
commitment to prison Divorced women and single men are par- 
ticularly overrepresented among convicts Feeble-mindedness and 
insanity are not independent causes of crime. The feeble-minded are 
suggestible to good or bad suggestion; the mentally ill may commit 
crimes that have a logical relationship to their delusions. Environ- 
ment may prechspose to crime but no en\ ironment alone is rcsponsiblo 
for the criminal behavior of any offender. The slums of our cities are 
the locale of much conventional crime. Rural communities do not 
present, to the same extent, either the suggestions or the opportunities 
for Clime. 

TRSATMEITT OF OFFXKDEItS AITD PRSVEHTIOIT OF CItIMS 

Before nineteenth century bumanitarianism and twentieth century 
social science began to have their effect cm our thinking, the criminal 
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was believed to be pcasessed of a devil or of the freely-arrived>at will 
to do wrong. Basing penal policy on this belief, it seemed reasonable 
to tiy to change liia will to commit crime or failing in this, to eliminate 
him. But the situation was complicated by other implications of the 
doctrine of moral responsibility. 

Being free to choose good or bad ways of behaving, the criminal was 
thought to have chosen deliberately to offend. He therefore owed 
society a debt of restitution in proportion to the injury his crime had 
done. Where actual material injury was involved, restitution was 
reasonable ; but tliis was not enough. Having made society suffer, he 
must suffer in payment of the debt. Pain was the agent (1) to drive 
out the evil spirit or will to do wrong; (2) to even the score, and (3) to 
cause other potential criminals to suppress their evil tendencies because 
of the fear inspired by the frightful example of suffering of those who 
were punished. 


Rise of the New' Penology 

Humanitarians, prominent among whom were the Quakers, armed 
with the argument that torture, mutilations, and floggings neither 
reformed nor deterred criminals, began to agitate for a new penology. 
They succeeded in eliminating most of the worst penal barbarities, 
substituting solitary confinement in a penitentiary for physical 
punishment. Their belief was that the offender, when isolated in a 
cell would review his evil past, become penitent, and be converted 
Meanwhile, loss of freedom was a fonn of payment of his debt to 
society. 

In response to this new thcorj', penitentiaries were built. Laws 
were modified to eliminate torture, and enmes were standardized 
(reduced to a few simple oAtecones) and weighted so that length of the 
period of incarceration was made commensurate with the supposed 
degree of severity of the offense. Buildings to house criminals were 
constructed for security with little thought of the health or comfort of 
the prisoners. Prison administration frequently was taken over by 
politicians and the prison personnel were selected for their supposed 
efficiency (brutality) as guards. 

A century of treating offenders in penitentiaries has demonstrated 
the failure of the method. Few who are committed are reformed. 
Instead of being converted to morality and good citizenship, the first 
offenders usually leave the prison embittered, vengeful, and educated 
in crime by contact with older, more experienced criminals. About 
half of all admissions to prisons today are of recidivists w'ho have been 
convicted of one or more previous offenses. Follow-up studies show 
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that few who are released from priscm ever make good adjustments in 
the community. 

One of the first reforms attempted bj' modem penologists was 
classification of prisoners. In the eightetmth centurj' prisons, all 
classes, ages, and sexes of problem people were herdtid together. One 
important type of classification was by age. 

Tbeatment or Juvenilk Delinquents 

Since children, less than seven years of age, under common law 
were not capable of committing crime, they could not be classed with 
older offenders. Regardless of the nature of a child '.s ofTen.se, then, 
It was not reasonable to house him with habitual criminals This 
line of reasoning led to the emergence of the nuKlem distinction 
between juvenile delinquency and adult crime and eventually to the 
establishment of special juvenile courts to handle child offenders. In 
the L'nitetl States the age limit for juvenile cases vanes from sixteen to 
twenty-one. 

The juvenile court m theory is set up as a stwial agency (‘(jiiippccl 
with trained specialists competent (1) to investigate the total cluld- 
in-his-sit nation (physical, mental, pathological, and emotional traits 
of the child, and his playmates, school adjustment, home, and neigh- 
borhood conditions); (2) to diagnose his case in a conference of all 
persons qualified to contnbute usefully to the analy.ris; and (3) to 
plan and administer a program for his adju.stment. 

The attempt is marie to avoid the social stigma of arrest and 
conviction The child is not charged with a crime and tried at a 
public hearing with lawyers for the prosecution and defense debating 
the issue of his guilt or innocence. The judge does not limit liis 
methods in confonnity to traditional juristic procedure. Dnce con- 
vinced that the child need.s the servitx' of the court, he proceed.? from 
the incident tliat brought the case to his attention to study the child 
and his total environment, together with the hi.stoiy of the case, to 
determine developmental factors in the child's background. The aim 
is to understand and to as-sist the child, not to convict and punish him 
Where institutional commitment is employed, it is thouglit of a.'* 
treatment, not punishment. This, in brief, is the theory underlying 
the juvenile court. 

In practice, the juvenile court has made a record little better than 
that of the penitentiarj'. Although approximately half of its cases 
are also repeaters, its failures are due in part to failure of the public to 
understand the requirements and urge the provision (rf adequate 
facilities for the treatment of juvenile cases. In many jurisdictions 
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criminal court judges idtemate in criminal and juvenile court service. 
Monday through Friday they sit in a traditional criminal court apply- 
ing traditional procedure — based on outmoded assumptions of moral 
responsibility and uniformity (not recognizing the unique pattern of 
every human act) within the several categories of crime. On Saturday 
morning they hear juvenile cases — ^in a situation that duplicates all 
the faults of the trial court for adults. They preside over what are 
juvenile courts in name only. Other inadequacies have to do vdth 
insufficient and untrained staffs of assistants, inadequate appropria- 
tions, and particularly, in rural counties, the unavailability of adequate 
service agencies in the community to supplement the work of the court 
Failure of the citizenry to understand the aims and methods of the 
court and, hence, to cwfierate further weakens the sendee it can give 

More fundamental is the criticism that the socially unadjusting 
personality of the problem child develops long before the juvenile 
court makes contact with him. Society needs social machinery to 
prevent the development of delinquent personalities and the situations 
in which they are produced, 

Tuen'ds in Contemporart Penology 

Criminologists today insist that the principles now recognized in 
juvenile court theory are equally applicable to the tieatraent of adult 
offenders. 'I'rends in the treatment of adult convicts include the 
uradual disuse of the. jury trial (only about 5 per cent of arrests now 
lesult in jurj' trials), the increasing use of scienliuc aids in detection 
and the pr(*8entation of te&limony, and greater judicial discretion in 
the disposition of convicted persons with increasing use of the sus- 
pended sentence and probation, the indeterminate sentence, and parole 
Prisons continue to fail eith'"" to punish or to give socially readjusting 
treatment to the criminal. 

Needed reforms in our treatment of adult offenders that have been 
suggested are as follows: ( 1 ) Tivo public agencies should be substituted 
for the trial court to dc.a! with arrested jxirsons; one, a disinterested 
council composed of specialists in detection and the law, to apprehend 
and appraise the legal status of the accused; the other, composed of 
trained specialists (psychologists, p.sycluatrists, medical doctors, and 
persons trained in social service) to investigate, diagnose each case, and 
plan and supervise the treatment determined. (2) A new kind of 
institutional program is needed that will include induridualized study 
of each case and a trained staff housed in a variety of smaller, sfxicial- 
ized buildings equipped to give the wide range of services the individual 
needs of prisoners may require. Only the small minority of hopelessly 
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degenerate and incorrigible convicts need to be confined in maximum 
security tj-pe buildings. Even these can be housed in cottages and 
confined in an enclosure of cliarged wire with less expense, and with 
as great securitj' as the traditional prison provides. (3) Some kind of 
follow-up program is needed, for persons who are to be released from 
institutions, that will begin during imtitutionalizatwn and, hence, 
provide the basis for generating in the convict the belief that he can 
reconstruct his life pattern and make good in the community (4) Also 
important is the re-education of the public to support the program and 
a^ist the problem adult in finding a place in the economic and social 
life of the community 


Crime Prevention 

Discussions of the prevention of crime include such items as 
preventing delinquency by helping the ncar-dcliniiuent, mobilizing 
existing community resources by coordinating agencies that treat 
social problem situations that contribute to criminal behavior, and 
reducing the frequency and intensity of all types of ix'raonal and com- 
munity disorganization. 

Those who view the problem realistically sec crime, in part, as a 
fimction of the number and complexity of laws — tiie more laws there 
are, the more laws will be broken. They also see civilization, itself, 
with its intenial inconsistencies and the frustrations it imjiosc.s on the 
many, so much less fortunate tlian the few’, as a fundamental cause of 
crime. In a highly comjietitive pecuniar^’ culture, w'hcrcin high- 
pressure advertismg urges us to believe we have a right to things wc 
cannot afford, and w herein the conviction exists that slat us comes w ith 
a show' of wealth, economic crimes arc natural consequences. Among 
people who believe "everything is a racket," "only suckers work for 
a living,” "no rich man ever made his money working,” "to get any- 
where you have to have a pull,” and "anything (crime) can be fixed if 
you have the right connections,” crimes that are attempts to eejuate the 
conditions of competition are not surjirising. In a polyglot society 
of people of many discordant religious, political, and cultural back- 
grounds, confikt between culture groups and attendant violation of 
"one law for everybody” is implicit. In a civnhzation w'herein the 
necessity for making quick decisions, complex interrelationships, 
exaggerated social competition, and changing ethical standards 
produce unbearable emotional tensions and interpt*rsonal conflicts, 
murder and mayhem are to be expected. We cannot hope ever to 
prevent all crime. 

Mankind must face the problem of eliminating the greatest of all 
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crimes against society, war. The atomic bomb has brought us face- 
to-face with the alternatives — world order imder international law, or 
oblivion. 

Summary 

Modem penology is a revolt against the use of physical punishment 
to reform and deter criminals and satisfy an outraged public By 
confinement in pcniteiitiaricK, it was thought, the convict would 
contemplate his evil ways, become penitent, and hence be reformed. 
Kis loss of freedom Was a form of payment of lus debt to society 
Ijeading penologists today regard the penitentiary as a hopeless failure 
and question the validit}' of the entire system of criminal jurispm- 
dence that has evolved from medieval superstitions and the jirocedural 
dei elopment of criminal-court practices. An early attempt to reform 
modem penologt' \ia.s the intrcKluction of the juvenile court, which 
operates fus a behavior clinic, staffed by specialists who think of the 
court as an agency to give tieatment to children who need help — not 
to punish Ihein. While the juvenile court has eliminated most of the 
abuses and stupidities of the conventional cnminal couit, it has failed 
in its purpose, largely because l, I ) in practice it has not lived up to good 
juvenile-court theory, and (,2) it takes the child long after the unadjust- 
ing peisoiialily traits that have made him delinquent have been 
established Leiulet.^ in ixmologi' are now urging the abolition of the 
traditional tnnl court and judicial disposition of convicts and the 
sulistitiition of service agencies for the apprehension study, and treat- 
ment of adult ciuninals. For the jicmtentiary, they would substitute 
an agency (‘quipped to rehabilitate and retrain all but the small minor- 
ity of inooiiigibles \\lio should be Lsolaled securely and inexpensively, 
but humanely Some kind of .after-pri.son program is badly needed 
that Mill heljj the roleiused cf^nnet to become wholesomely reintegrated 
into society outside The success of any program wall depend on the 
degriMi to Mhich the public is educated and motivated to give it 
support. 

(.'rime prevention should iuclude helping the near-delinquent to 
keep out of trouble, bringing all social agencies to boar on social 
problem sitmitious that predispose to enme, and eliminating personal 
and social disorganization generally. Much crime will never be 
prevented while our civdlization continues to motivate behavior that, 
at the same time, it prohibits 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN MUSIC, ART, AND LEISURE' 

Psychology in Music 
Psychological Principles of Music 
Testa in Music 
Seashore Teats 

Kwalwasser-Dykenia Musical Tests 
Drake Testa of Musical Talent 
Musical Achievement Tests 
Typical Studies ui the Psychology of Music 
Psjehology in Art 
Factors Coniposing Art Ability 
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Intelligence and Drawings 
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Typiral Studies in the P-' -'hology of Art 
Psyeholog)' in IjCisure 
Education for leisure 
The Chicago Study 
In-schooI Training for Leisure 
Out-of-school Training for Leisure 
Leisure for Adults 

Typical Studies in the I^-chology of Leisure 

This chapter could have been called The Psychology of Apprecia- 
tion and P^njoyment, The Psychology' of Culture, The Psychology 
of Non vocational Activities, or The Fsychologj' of Acti\aty that la 
Performed for Its Own Sake. However, the present title is more 
descriptive of the actual content of the chapter. 

Preliminary to a discussion of any form of aesthetic experience 

' This chapter was written by Dr. Gunborg Berglund-Gray, Instructor in 
•Vchology at the Univennty of Denver 

887 
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should be its definition. In a sense, aesthetics is any pleasing or 
enjoyable experience. However, the term is usually applied just to 
those experiences aroused by some modification of nature. Aes- 
thetics is the modification of nature in such a way that certain <iualitic8 
are accentuated and otlier qualities arc restrained. I'he sounds of a 
battle are more pleasing when they arc depicted in a symphony than 
when they actually occur on the battlefield The painting of a land- 
scape is not a photograph but a reproduction with some qualities 
emphasized and others subdued. A novel or a drama is not a literal 
description of a series of events but a selection of certain phases of 
events, some of which are emphasized and others even omitted 

In all fields of aesthetics there are basic rules or principles that 
determine whether a production i.s good or bad W'hen out' recognizes 
these principles in judging productions, he is said to have good appre- 
ciation. One w'ho can point out exactly where a production agrees or 
disagrees with basic principles of aesthetics is called a cntic ‘ 

PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC 

While music is os old as civilization itself, it is only in comparatively 
recent years that it ha.s bc-en the object of scientific investigation. 
Musicians have traditionally oonsulcred music to be an art that is so 
intangible that it cannot be studied by scientific prucodures How- 
ever, the trend now is to con-sider music to be composed of quantitative 
and measurable sound waves that have both quant native and qualita- 
tive effects on its hearers. MethiKls have lw.‘cn dovclop<*d lor mea.sur- 
ing sound waves and reducing them to scientific simplicity Progress 
has been made in analyzing feeling and interpretative reactions to the 
extent that measurement wajuld seem to tie a future probability In 
other words, the art of music i.s slowl> becoming the science of music 

Psychological Pbikciples of Music 

Sea.shore* has stated 20 basic principles of the psychoIog,v of 
music that are wort,h careful consideration. 

1. The only medium by which music can be conveyed from the 
musician to the listener is the sound wave. 

2 Sound waves have four characteristics that are variable and 
measurable. 1’hey are frequency, intensity, duration, and form. All 
can be traced to variables in vibration at the point of origin of the 
sound waves. 

' See Langfcld, H. S., The Aetihetie Attitude, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., New York, 1920. 

’Seashore, C, E,, Pevehelogy of Mvmc, pp. 28-32, McGraw-Hill Book C-om- 
nMv Jne.. New Yorlf, 1938. 
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3. The psychological equivalents of these four characteristics of 
sound are pitch, loudness, time, and timbre. Combinations of these 
make up harmony, volume, rhi-thm, and tone quality. 

4. There are illusions in hearing as veil as in seeing, and the sounds 
Ave hear are not always in accordance Avith the sound waves that have 
been produced The nature of the ear is such that certain character- 
istics of sound waves are selected and others are subdued. The sound 
heard is often more pleasing than it would have been if all character- 
istics had functioned equally. For example, the vibrato as heard is 
considerably reduced in intensity from its existence in sound waves 

5 JMusical art is not the pi eduction of sounds that are fixed and 
regular. Rigid pitch, iinifonn intensity, pure tone, and perfect 
harmony do not make musical art — that which people enjoy hearing 
It is variation fiom the mechanically perfect that listeners acclaim 
as pleasing music. 

0. There is a basic starting point (zero) in the measurement of 
each of the four components of sound waves. Inten.sity bcgin.s with 
Mleiiee, form with pure tone, duration voth zero duration, and fre- 
queney with an ai bill ary lone. 

7. UnderstaiKiing the iihyaieal and psychological elements of 
sound makes it possible to define each element accurately. Ambigu- 
ous and meamiigloiss terminology can thus be eliminated from the 
field of inu.sie. 

8. Fitch, inleuisity, and time can be represented graphically in a 
musical pattern score that has both musical and scientihe meaning. 
Since timbre is of more complex nature it is recorded m a series by 
itself m the form of tonal spectra. 

9. It is possible to set up norms of musical performance in terms of 
objective measurement. 

10. Better music can be produced because of scientific research 
and oxiMTimental procedures. 

11 All theories of musical aesthetics can be scientifically analyzed 
and experimentally studied. 

12. It is likely to be found that music has therapeutic A'alue in 
clinical psychologj'. 

13. It is now possible to study the objective measurement of 
musical talent in relation to the measurement of other aptitudes in 
the total personality, in solving such problems of musical guidance 
as “the musical medium, the extent of proposed ti ain i n g, and the 
object served in the musical pursuit.” 

14. In giving musical guidance, it is necessary to supplement 
scientific measurement with adequate audition, case history, considera- 
tion of personality traits, and the recognition of human resouroefulness. 
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15. While all musical performance depends on the mastery of 
fundameatal skills that were isolated and learned as definite tech- 
niques, in artistic fjerforraance these habits must be so integrated that 
they are a part of the whole and do not stand out as separate skills or 
techniques. 

IG. To promote the actiuisiUoii of musical techniques, instrumental 
aids may be used. For example, frequency, intensit)', duration and 
form can ail be quantitatively indicated at the time the tone is made. 

17 With the use of scientific measun^raent in music, the composer 
and the performer alike n ill be faced with new problems constantly. 
"The listener will always be expecting something new." 

18. Public school music must be the first to adopt the scientific 
approach and adjust Us method.s of teaching accordingly. 

19. The psychologj" of music is not apart from fundamental 
psycholog}' but a part of it It is merely an adaptation of the psy- 
chological principles of son.sation. perception, learning, thinking, 
feeding, and action, to the produet ion and enjoyment of music 

20 A noumusica! psychologist can record cold musical facta, but 
only a musician with scientific training can interpret them 

Tests i.v Music 

The Seashore Measures of Musical Talent are perhaps the best 
know'n mu.sic tests. They appeared first in 1919 and were revised in 
1939. There are two senes, each testing the .same talents. fW-ries A 
is designed for use 'with unselecteti groups and is more of a genera! 
screening test. Scries B is intended for use where greater diagnosis is 
desired. The tests measure accuracy in judgment of variations in 
pitch, loudness, time, rhythm, timbre, and tonal memory. The 
variations arc recorded on phonograph records. In giving the. test for 
pitch discrimination, for example, the examiner says 

You will hear two tones m rapid succMnion, Tlir Rccond tone i« eithor higher 
or lower in pitch than the first You arc to mark on (he test blank in the proper 
column whether the second tone is higher or lower than the first * 

Tlius, in measuring the sense of pitch, pitch is the only variable 
All other components are kept constant, likewise, in measuring the 
sense of time, two notes of the same pitch but diflcring in length, or 
duration, arc sounded. The testee is aaked to indicate whether the 
second note is longer or shorter than the first. 

‘ fipaahore, C. E., Lewis, D., and BnetreH, J, O., Manual oj Jnttruetiom and 
1 rUerpretaUonM far the SeoMhor* Meaeuret of Mueieal Talent, Radio Corporation of 
America, 1039. 
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It is advisable, if possible, to repeat the test at least once. This 
gives a more reliable score. In all cases, the score is the total number 
of correct judgments. 

Reliability correlations range from .69 to .89. When the odd- 
numbered items were correlated with the even-numbered items (and 
the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula applied) the results for Senes 
B were as follows: 


Ihtch 

78 

Loudness 

77 

Time 

70 

Timbre 

72 

Rhythm 

72 

Tonal Memory 

89 


The validity of these tests is indicated in a study by Stanton* at the 
Eastman School of Music Entering students were given the Seashore 
music tests and an intelligence test. On the basis of both tests they 
were rated in five classifications — safe, or likely to succeed in music 
school; probable, or those who will likely make satisfactory musical 
progress if conditions are favorable; possible, or those who might 
succeed in music but the (xlds are against them; doubtful, or those who 
will not ‘'carrj* the work of the course with sufficient credit or satis- 
faction to warrant the cfTort involved”; and discouraged, or those who 
" ai c obviously not fitted to carry on the regular course w ork in a music 
.school.” Of 565 students who graduated within four years, “the 
percentages graduating from the groups clas.sified as discouraged, 
doubtful, possible, probable, and safe were 17, 23, 33, 42, and 60 
respectively.” Obviously, the tests were predictive 

However, as the author® "am in the manual of in.ctruction.®, these 
tests are not foolproof. “As meHSuring instruments they are fully 
adequate, but the use of them requires tact, skill, ability to motivate, 
favorable atmosphere, and wisdom in interpretation.” 

The Kwalwasser-Dykema Musical Tests, like the Seashore tests, 
use phonograph records and measure various forms of music dis- 
crimination. There are 10 parts or tests in the batterj': Tonal 
Memorjq Quality Discrimination. Intensity Discrimination, Tonal 
Movement, Time Discrimination, Rhythm Disennunation, Pitch 
Discrimination, Melodic Tivste, Pitch Imagery, and Rhythm Imagery 

In the quality discrimination test two tones are sounded twdee, 

' SUnton, H. M„ The Menaurement of Musical Talent, L’niti. la. Stud. Psychol. 
Music, II, 1935. 

* Theae tepta are published by Carl Fwcher, Inc., New York 
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sometimes on the same instrument and sometimes on different instru- 
ments. If two instruments are used, the quality between the two 
soundings is sufficiently different to reveal the fact to one who has 
keen quality discrimination. 

The tonal movement test “measures the abilit,v to judge the 
tendency of a succession of tones to proceed to a point of rest.” There 
are 30 patterns of four tones each, all incomjilete without a fifth tone. 
The testee must decide whether the fifth tone should be liigher or 
low'er than the fourth tone to complete the melodic progression 

In the melodic taste test the opening phrases of two short melodies 
are identical but the closing phra.se.s aie different The testce ehoosc.s 
which of the closing phrases makes the l>est melody. 

Neither the reliability nor the validity of these tests is mentioned 
in the manual. However, Manzer and Marovitz' gave the batterj' to 
101 college sophomores and juniors and then repeated it a few days 
later. They computed the coefficient** for each of the subtest.s between 
the two testings and found the following roluihihty correlations; 
tonal memory, .73; quality discrimination, .32; intensity disciimina- 
tion, .05; time discnmuiation, ,43; and rhythm discrimination, 
.48. Except for tonal memory, these are all too low for effective 
measurement. 

Weiner* gave the Kwalwasscr-Dykema tests to 100 students in 
the High School of Music and Art in New York City One year later 
he repeated them and computed the eoriclalion.s. Fur toiml memorj’ 
the coefficient of correlation was 50, for (jiialily discrimination it was 
.40, for intensity discrimination .21, for rhythm discrimination .08, 
and for time di.scnmmation .50. 

The low' validity of the test is uidicated in a study by Bienstoek,® 
who correlated the scores on five of the KwalwaastT-Dykcma tests 
(tonal memory, quality discrimination, intensity discrimination, time 
discrimination, and rhythm discriminatiou} with the elaasroorn marks 
made in music by 80 students in a music school. The correlations 
ranged from —.15 to .43 with an average of .14. 

The Drake Tests of Musical Talent* are in four parts — test of musi- 
cal memory, test of interval discrimination, test of reteutivity, and test 

’ Maurer, G. W., and Marowits, 8 , The Performance of a Croup of College 
Students on the Kwalwasaer-Dvkema Testa, J. Appl Psychol , lft3-'), W, 331 --346. 

* Weiner, M , The Effect* of Home Practice on .Music Ability as Measurod by 
Five of the Kwaltraaaer-Dykema Tests, Master's Thesis, No. 374, School of Educa- 
tkm, College of the City of New York. 

* Bienstoek, S. F , A Predictive Study of Musical Achievement, J. Genet. 
Ptyehol,, 1042, 41, 135-145. 

* Drake, R. M., Four New Teats of Musioal Talent, /. Appl. Piyehol., 1033, 
17, 186-147. 
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of intuition. The first two are best known and have highest reliability 
and validity. 

The musical memory test consists of 24 two-measure melodies each 
of which is repeated with four possible variations — same with no 
change, change in key, change in time, and cliange in note or notes. 
The testee records on an answer sheet W'hether the repetition is the 
same (S), or different in key (K), or different in time (T), or different 
in note (N), The standard or base melodies increase in difficulty and 
the variations of each increase in number up to seven. The author 
claims a reliability coefficient (by test repetition) of .93 and a validity 
coefficient (with teachers’ estimates) of 67. 

The interval discrimination test requires that the testee choose the 
longer of each of 80 pairs of inten-als. The first interv^al is always 
between tones that are bt‘low middle C and the second is betw een tones 
higher in pitch. In the first half of the test, the interv’als become 
progressively shorter, and in the last half they become longer For 
example, in Trial one the first interval is eleven half-steps and the 
second is four half-steps, in Trial forty the first inter\’^al is sixteen half- 
stops and the second is fifteen half-steps A reliability coefficient of 
.83 (split half method) is claimed for the test and a validity coefficient 
of 35 (with teacher estimates) 

The rctentivity test is intended to measure the more elemental 
factors of melody It developeil primarily as a test of absolute pitch, 
or memorj' for isolated tones. It is really a memory test for interval, 
rate (given by a metronome), and three tones. The reliability is 76 
for the entire test and .61 for the tone part alone (absolute pitch). 
When compared with teachers’ estimates, the correlation is 47 for 
music students. 

The intuition test is supposed to measure “expression and feeling 
for musical form,’’ which is assumed to be innate and unaffected by 
musical training It is a measure of the ability to distinguish between 
a proper and an improper answer to an unfinished musical theme In 
the test, two musical phrases are given (or played); the testee decides 
whether or not the second is a proper complement of the first. There 
are 72 such pairs of phrases. Both the coefficient of reliability and the 
coefficient of validity are low (below .40). 

The Drake tests are not presented on the phonograph but on the 
piano. Obviously, the test administrator must be skilled in plajdng 
various parts of the test and even then he introduces a possible addi- 
tional variable. 

Drake* made a careful study of the reliability and validity of a 

* Drake, R. M , The Validity and Reliability of Testa of Musical Talent, J. 
Appi. Ptychol., 1933, 17, 447-458 
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number of music tests using several groups of English school children 
as subjects. The validity and reliability correlations for the three 
batteries discussed above are given in Table 1 19. As Drake concludes, 
only three tests of the three batteries have sufficiently high reliability 
and validity coefficients to make them useful instruments of measure- 
ment. These have been starred in Table 119. 


Tabus 119. — Coekficients or Vauiutt and Reuabiutt fob Three Music 

Te^ts 


Tests 


Validity 

1 

1 

1 

1 Rphability 

Drake tests 


\ 

1 






*Mu.sical menioi-v 


671, 

546, 

bfH) 

9.1, 

91, 

85 

Inten .'ll diacrimiiiatioii 

1 

.'•.‘if’. 

421. 

770 

74, 

83, 

43 

Retentiv ity 


1 .‘i46, 

3117, 

520 

76, 

73, 

53 

Intuition 

1 

361, 

3.>5 





Seashore tests- 








‘Pitch 


I 270, 

315, 

53-1 

72, 

84 


IntetiMil V 


OM, 

143, 

1.57 

8.5, 

88 


‘Toii.al memory . 


! 334, 

418, 

114 

94, 

86 


Tune 


149, 

383, 

414 

68. 

70 


Rhythm 


1 OM, 

367 


68. 

48 


Consonance 

1 

- 030, 



30 



Kwalwas.scr-Dykema tests. 

1 



1 




Quality 

1 

1 

171, 

241 

j 

W, 

39 


Melodic taste 


- 132, 

- KW, - 

089 ! 

61, 

40 


Pitch 

i 

- 239, 

- (MW 

i 

39 



Tonal memory 

1 

1 

417 

2.-, .5 

i 

,5:., 

57 


Tonal movement 

1 

l,'>5 

2.38, - 

027 1 

85, 

73 



• .Starred testa have satisfactory rcliabihty and validity 

Musical achievement tests, which measure the efTcctivenea.s of 
musical training, are several in numlier. 

The nulA Achievement Tests in Music are on three levels — for grades 
three and four, for grades five and six, and for grades seven to twelve. 
They are all multiple choice in form. The tebl adniitiiatrator plays a 
few' measures on the piano from one of four musical scores on the test. 
The student then checks the melody played. There are 40 such 
exercises at each teat level and the score is the total number right. 

The McCauley Examination in Public School Music is for grades 
four to nine. It measures sight and oral identification of melodies; 
information about musical compositions, instruments, terminologv', 
and famous musicians; and ability to identify notes, rest values, 
keys, and chromaticB, The test is timed and takes 100 minutes to 
administer. 
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The GUderaleeve-Soper Musical Achievement Test is for grades four 
tx) eight and measures knowledge of musical terms, musical notations, 
musical symbols, familiar melodies, types of compositions, and com- 
posers. Centile norms are based on 3,000 cases. 

The Providence Inventory Test in Music is in 10 parts — Xaming 
Notes, Placing “Do,” Naming Note Values, Naming Key Signatures, 
Naming Measuie Signatures, Naming Rest Values, Naming Syllables, 
Naming Melodies, Naming Syllables (Bass Staff), and Naming 
SjTnbols The total test takes but 28 minutes. The content and 
method of scoring are both objective. 

Typical Studies in the Psychology of Music 

Scientific research must always follow in the wake of scientific 
meu.suremcnt. As more accurate tests are developed, more accurate 
and significant research w ill be performed. The following studies are 
the results of the development of the musical tests reviewed above. 

Ross’ studied the relation of musical talent to general intelligence 
and scholastic achievement on both the elementary and high-school 
levels. He gave 1,541 pupils in grades five to twelve the Seashore 
Tests of Musical Talent, the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
and the Stanford Achievement Tests 

There wore low but positive relationships between musical talent 
and intelligence. The correlations between intelligence and the 
musical tests were as follows' pitch, .25; intensity, .12; time, .17; 
consonance, .21; tonal memory, .26; and rh^-thm, .16. The correla- 
tions indicated no relation between musical talent and reading and 
arithmetic abiiitic.s The composite achievement scores correlated 
with the sense of pitch .20, with mtensity .25, with consonance .26, 
and with tonal memory .31. 

It was found that those pupils from the eleventh and twelfth grades 
who elected music had a mean I Q of 110, which was three points 
above the average for the entire group in these two grades 

In the elementary grado.H, the upper 10 per cent on the Seashore 
tests w'ere found to equal or excel 79 p<‘r cent of their classmates in 
reading, 77 per cent of them in arithmetic, and 80 per cent on the whole 
achievement test batteiy-. The lowest 25 per cent on the musical tests 
were found to be low on both the intelligence test and the achievement 
tests. 

Drake* administered a battery of music tests selected from his own, 

• Roes, V. R,, Rel&Uonship between Intelligence, Scholastic .Achievement, and 
Moaioal Talent, J. Ju». Ret , 1936, 80, 47-64 

* Drake, R. M., The Relation of Musical 'I'alent to Intelligence and Success m 

School, J. Mvncol , 1940, 8, 3S-44 
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the Kwalwasaei^Dykema, and the Seashore batteries to a group of 
163 thirteen-year-old English boys. He then correlated the resulting 
scores 'irith intelligence. The r’s ranged from .03 to .27. In another 
e.vperiment he admini-stered his own test of musical talent and the Otis 
Higher Exa4mnatiou to a group of 158 American college women. 7'he 
correlation was .28. The music test scores correlated .10 with college 
grades. 

Hollingworth* studied the amount of musical talent among intellec- 
tually supenor children. She found that cliildren who are in the upper 
centile on intelligence tests are no better than a random sampling of 
children of the same chronological age on the Seashore rmi.sie te.sts. 
The superior children had mean centile scores on the mu.sic tests as 
follows, pitch 46 7, intensity 50 0, time 58.0, consonance 47 9. and 
tonal memory 52.3. (Norma appropriate for their chronological age, 
eight to eleven, were usc'd ) 

Sward’ studied the percentage of Jcwi.sh people in symphony 
orchestras in the United States In twelve of the best known sym- 
phony orchestras he found that 34 per cent of the stnng section and 51 
per cent of the first- violin players were .lewi.sh. I n ele v<m of ( he twelve 
cities where these orchestras were located, Jews made uji only 16 per 
cent of the population. Of the solo artists who appeared with the 
Boston, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia orchestras lor twelve 
seasons (1920 to 1933), 47.5 per cent of the violinists and 35 i per cent 
of the pianists were Jewish. See Table 120 for these data. 


T\Bi.r. 120 — Jewi'-h .MusieMNi is SrinrnDSv OnriiE'.TK.is 



.N’uitilirr 

j .Itnvifh 

IVrct'iii 

Symphony plavcn. 



i 

i 

Stnng •tection 

WH 

226 

.^1 0 

Wind section 

lfi7 1 

10 

' 9 6 

ftrasa section 

I.Sl i 

16 ! 

9 4 

Percussion section 

46 

11 

23 9 

Total 

1,048 


25 7 

Solo artists; 




Violinists 

69 

28 

47 .5 

lianurts . 

65 

23 

35 4 

Violincellists 

21 

3 

14 3 

Total 

145 

54 

37 2 

Jews in; 




Ciencral population 



3 58 

Eleven symphony cities . . 



18 1 


* Hollmgworth, L 8 , Music Sensitivity of Children Who Teet above 135 I.Q., 
J. Edue Ptyehol., 1026, 17, 95-107. 

• Sward, K., Jewish Musicality m America, J Appl. Ptyehol., 1033, 17, 675-712. 
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Gundlach* made an interesting study of the relation of musical 
structure to its effect on hearers. He played 40 selected fragments 
(recorded) from classical piano solos and oichestral compositions to 102 
auditors (54 were advanced music students). The listeners reported 
what mood they believed the composer was trjdng to express in each 
fragment. He then analyzed the music on the basis of seven struc- 
tural characteristics — loudness, tempo, average pitch, rhythm, melodic 
range, orchestral range, and variety of step widtlis between successive 
notes. 


Table 121. — Moods Most FKEguENTLT Associated with Certain S’I’buctubal 

ClURACTEKISTU-S OF M CMC 


Htruotural ( haractcniitics 
Tpiiiiio 
Fast 
Slow 

flhvthm 
■Smooi h 

Uonnli, irregular 
Illt(‘Il!lll\ 

Lourl 

Soft 

Pitch 

High 

I/OW 

Mcloliic range 
Wide 
Narrow 

< trchcstral range; 

Wide 
Narrow 
Melodic stei>.s 
Large 
Small 


Mooda 

Animated, glad, uncajiy 

Dignified, tranquil, somber, delicate, melancholy, 
mournful 

Ilnlhant, animated, glad 
Uueafct , grotesque 

Triumphant, animated, brilliant 
Delicate, tranquil, sentimental melancholy 

Brilliant, sentimental, whimsical 
.Mournful, Bonibex, dignified 

Brilliant 

"Mournful, somber 

f’neasv. animated 
Tranquil, delicate, dignified 

Triumphant, ex.alfed, glad 
Dneasv, mournful 


The results indicated (see Table 121) that musical structure tends 
to produce certain characteristic moods or feelings tvith fair uniformity. 
regardle.HS of the musical training of the listeners. Thus, Handel’s 
Harmonious Blacksmith produced a mood of dignity while the scherzo 
from Dvorak’s New World Symphony protiuced an animated mood. 
The former is predominately slow in tempo while the latter is fast. 

Wyatt and Langdon* studied the effects of phonograph music in 

* Gundlach, R H,, Factors Determining the Characterization of Phrases, 
Awter J. Pgychol , 1035, 47 , fi24-643 

* Wyatt, 8 , and Langdon, J N., Fatigue and Boredom m Repetitive Type 
Work, Industr. Health Ret. Bd., TjOiidon, 1038, No 77 
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industry on the production of paper snappers, a short cycle job that 
takes only 30 seconds. Production was carefullj'' noted for 30 das^s 
without music, then for 40 days with phonograph music distributed 
throughout the day in various ways, and again for 25 days without 
music. Music definitely increased production from 2.6 per cent to 6.0 
per cent, depending on the time of day it was played. 

The effects of amplified phonograph music on scrappage in the 
manufacture of radio tubes was studied by Humes.’ He found that 
in a 3-we(*k period of no music there was a mean hourly scrappage of 
3.97 per cent. When slow music (63 to 80 beats per minute) was intro- 
duced for an hour and 15 minutes per day there Avas a mean hourly 
scrappage of only 2.84 per cent. When fast music (101 to 152 beats 
per minute*) was played for the same pcmHl there was a mean scrappage 
of 2 88 per cent per hour. Then when programs of familiar, new, and 
subtle music were arranged and plaveil for an hour and 15 minutes each 
day, the mean hourly scrappage was 3.40 per cent The differenees in 
scrappage between the three music perioths and the no-music period 
were all statisticnJly significant. (C’ntical ratios were 7 24 , 8. 46, and 
3.21 respectively ) 

The effects of jazz and dirge music on typcw'riting was studied by 
Jensen.* He checked the words and errors jHir minute made by a 
group of eleventh and twelfth-grade pupils during pt'riods of no music, 
jazz music, and dirge music. He found that thi* average speed was 
33.64, 31 06, and 32.93 words per minute for the three periods The 
errors Avere .937, 1 21, and 907 per minute. Jazz music decreased 
spet'd and increased errors, while dirge music decreased speed and also 
errors. 

These and other studies seem to ju.stify the conclusion that when 
musical cadence is just slightly fa.ster than the tempo of the activity 
lieing performed, the actnuty is inrreawd If the music is of varied 
tempo or just slightly sloAVcr than the activity, it then tends to reduce 
the speed of the activity. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN ART 

The average person does not realize that art functions in every 
phase of daily existence. Too often, art is regarded as that which is 
displayed in the galleries of museums and on the Avails of some public 
buildings. Actually, art is found in every phase of modem life. 

* Humes, J., Effects of Occupational Music on Scrappage in the Manufacture 
<rf Radio Tubes, J. Appl. PtytM., 1941, Sft, 573-587. 

'Jeoaen, M. B., The Infiuence of Jazt and Dirge Music on the Speed and 
Accuracy of Typing, J. Edue Ftpehei., 1931, 8S, 458-462. 
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(1) It is displayed in paintings and reproductions traditionally desig- 
nated as "art.” (2) It is an essential part of aU display advertising, 
whether pictorial or in show windows. (3) It is obvious in the design 
of all manufactured articles, from flat irons to public buildings. (4) It 
is a part of the design and color of all clothing, from footwear to 
milady’s headdress. (5) It is the acme of all human beha\’ior, because 
by definition art is the jyroduct of superior skill. 

The mediums of artistic expression are many — sculpture, painting, 
drawing, design, in fact, whatever may be one's field of specialty. 
Excellence in behavior is art regardless of the nature or the product of 
the behavior 


Factors Composing Art Ability 

Artistic ability, like any other ability, is composed of an inherited 
capacity, or faculty, and learning, or development The latter is, of 
course, limited by the former, yet superior artistic capacity is useless 
without development. yVrtistic ability is both inherited and acquired. 

Meier e.xplains that there are at least si.v significant factors in 
artistic ability. ‘ Three of these arc believed to run in families or are 
"probably involved in stock heredity,” but the othen-s aie probably 
more dependent on environmental development. While these overlap 
with each other, they do indicate the complc.xity of artl.^tlc ability 

Craftsmanship aptitude is evidenced in early life in traits of 
patience, pride in doing things well, good eyi^hand coordination, and a 
tendency to acquire skills easily. Persons with such traits are likely to 
have ance.stors with craft^anship ability, such as cabinet making, 
Aveaving, tvood carving, watch and instrument making, engraAung, 
drafting, etc Evidence for this statement is shown in Table 122. 
Note that the average number of craftsmen in the ancestry of artLsts 
and art, students is more than twice that of unselected high-school and 
college students 

Volitional perseveration is the "self-initiated desire to carry on 
sustained planning and assiduous effort leading to the accomplishment 
of a product satisfying to the craftsman ideal of work.’’ In other 
words, there is moiivation to turn out a product of superior nature. 
Whether in child or adult, there is a dissatisfaction with accomplish- 
ment that docs not meet a liigh standard of excellence. The person 
with artistic talent is not satisfied with sloppy work. He is a severe 
critic of his own accomplishments. He perseveres until his high 

* Meier, N. C., Factors m Artistic .Aptitude, Psychol Monogr , 1939, 61, 140- 
168; and Examiner*’ Handbook' Meier Art Tests, University ot Iowa, Iowa City, 
1942. 
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standard of 'vrork is reached. He does not have to be forced to turn out 
better work. He desires excellence. 

Aesthetic intelligence is the ease vrith 'which the person 'with art 
capacity can “assimilate experience which has potential significance for 
present or future development in a work of art.” It is the ability to 


Table 122 — CuArrsMEN in the Ancestht of Students and Abtists 


Group 

1 

N 

Pir cent with 
no known 
crafUtnen in 
ancestry 

Average number 
of craftsmen per 
person in ancestry 

Unselcctf'd college students 

153 ! 

30 

2 0.5 

Unselected high-sehool students 

23 

35 

1 61 

Total 

17fi 

35 8 

2 00 

Artists 

58 

15 

3 53 

Art students, art schools 

282 

0 

4 74 

Art students, colleges 

230 

13 

3 98 

Art students, high school and normal 
school 

1 

43 

13 

4 07 

Art staff, engraving firm . - 

1 31 

6 

5 64 

Total . ) 

1 

! 644 

11 02 

4 37 


organize vivid experiences and understand their significance It 
consists of segments of general intelligence that are significant in art. 
The suponor artist is usuallj- superior in general inU'lligence 

Perceptual facility is the “case and readiness with which the indi- 
vidual responds to and retains experience, particulaily that of a 
visually experienced type.” It is the ability to see more and retain it 
longer. .\ trip through the country is an exciting adventure for an 
artist. The ordinary person looks at a tree and sees merely an object 
that produces shade. The artist looks at tlie same tree and sees a 
poem, or a painting, or an object of beauty. The artist docs not have 
to hunt for perceptual meanings; he is always seeing them. For him. 
life is full of interest. He has habits tliat “feature adequacy and 
completeness in examining everything of interest.” Details do not 
escape his notice. 

Creative Lmagination is the ability to select certain significant parts 
of past experienaw and recombine them into a “composition having a 
esthetic character.” A w'ork of art, regardless of the medium, is always 
an expression of the experiences of the artist — not as they occurred but 
as they have been recombined and synthesized to portray something of 
the artist himself. The new is always composed of parts of the old 
It is not a duplication of the old but the old in new relationships 
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Unless the old is shown in new clothing, there is no art. An unre- 
touched photograph is not art. Creative imagination is to select some 
things for emphasis and other things for omission. The artist is 
creative when he puts an object in a new setting. 

Aesthetic judgment is the ability to discern those relationships that 
are in accordance with universal principles of all good art. It is the 
perception of the functioning of aesthetic principles. Whether a draw- 
ing be produced by a prehistoric caveman or by a modem artist, if it 
shows proportion and balance it will meet the approval of all those who 
have aesthetic judgment. It is “not the application of a series of rules 
but is something which the individual acquires on the basis possibly of 
some innate neuro-physical constitution.” 

These six factors are not equally significant in the production of all 
art but certainly they are all important. They constitute a basis for 
further scientific study of artistic behavior. 

Art Tests 

The Meier Art Judgment Test* is perhaps the best known test in the 
field of art. It consists of 100 pairs of pictures, one of each pair 
differing from the other in some significant detail. The testee chooses 
which of each pair he prefers. The better picture of each pair was 
determined by the opinion of 25 art expert.s. The score is the number 
of accurate choices plus added w'eight for certain pairs that have been 
found to be especially discriminating Percentile norms are given for 
adults, senior high-school and junior high-school levels. 

The reliability of tliis teat w in the high seventies (range .70 to 84), 
which is regarded as satisfactory However, the author promises to 
publish two supplementary tests (on Creative Imagination and Aesthetic 
Perception) which, vhen combined with the Art Judgment test, will 
measure artistic talent with much greater accuracy. The validity of 
the test is indicated by the fact that those with known art ability 
score significantly higher than average indi\*iduals. Axt-school teach- 
ers score higher than art-school students, and they score higher than 
senior high-school students. Furthermore, art-judgment scores corre- 
late very low with general intelligence (range— .14 to .28), at least 
indicating that this test is not measuring general intelligence. One 
research reports a correlation of .46 between test scores and subse- 
quent grades in art eJasses for 50 students. 

The McAdoiy Art Test- is another prominent test of the same 
nature. This consists of 72 plates, each illustrating some subject in 

* This test was originiUly known as the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Teet. 

* Published by Teachere College, Columbia Umvemty, New York, 1929. 
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four different ways. The teatee ranks all four variations in order of his 
preference. The subjects are from a T\ide variety of objects in every- 
day life, such as furniture, utensils, clotliing, architecture, painting, 
etc. Some are in black and white, and some are in color. The correct 
ranking, or the key, has been determined by the consensus of rankings 
of a large number of experts. Norms are available for each grade from 
three through twelve and for adults. 

Reliability coefficients range from .59 to .03, which is high enough 
for use by trained testers. The correlation with intelligence is low', as 
are the correlations with scores made on the Meier test. The corre- 
lations betw'een scores on tliis test and subsequent art-school grades 
are also low. In general it is regarded as inferior to the Meier test. 

The Lewerenz Visual Art Tests' are designed to measure art 
abilities in the public schools. There are norms for grades three to 
twelve inclusive. The test has nine subtests that are arranged as 
follows 

Part !• 

Test I Recognition of Proportion 
Tost 2 Origmalily of line Drawing 

Part 11. 

Test 3. Observation of Line and Shodo 

Test 4. Knowledge of Subject .Matter Vocabulary 

Test 5 Visual .Memoiy of Proportion 

Part III- 

Test fi Analvflia of Problems in C.vlindrica] Perspective 
Test 7 Analysis of Problems in Parallel Perspective 
Test 8 Analysis of Problems in Angular Perspective 
Test 9. Recognition of Color 

A reliability correlation of 87 is reported for 100 pupils in grades 
three to nine. The v'alidity of the test Ls indicated by a correlation of 
.40 between scores on the test and marks in art classes for a group of 
Los r\ngele8 school children. 

There are many other tests of artistic ability, but the three ju.st 
mentioned are typical. The Knauber Art Ahihty Test measures the 
effects of art training and ha.<i norms for grades seven to sixteen. Tiic 
flame author also has an Art VoailnUary Tml, which has been found 
u.Hcful in school situations. There are a number of art information 
tests, especially in such over-all survey tests a.s the Cwperalive General 
Culture Test and the Graduate liecord Examination. There are also a 
number of drawing scales that can be used to rate drawings by children. 
McCarty and Thorndike have constructed such scales. 

’Lewercoii, A. S., Te«U in Fundamental Abdttiee of Vieual Arts, C»Iifomi« 
Test Bureau, Loa Angelea, 1927. 
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Intelligence and Drawings 


A number of attempts have been made to infer the level of intel- 
ligence from the quality of drawings. Binet included tw’o drawings in 
Ids famous intelligence scale (a square in the fourth year and a diamond 
in the seventh). Two intelligence tests have been devised and stand- 





16 



Fio 47 — in the MilJer lutelhgent-c le^t 





ardised that consist entirely of drawings. Both are unique and worth 
brief review. 

Miller Drawing Test. — Miller* took his cue directly from the Binet 
test and devised a scale of 20 drawings of increasing difficulty (see 
Fig. 47). The testee is asked to copy the figures as they are shown to 
him, one at a time, on white cardboards 11 in. by 15 in. There is no 
time limit and the size of the copy is disregarded. Norms were 
obtained for grades four to twelve inclusive. 

A reliability correlation of .87 was found when the test w’as read- 
ministered to 300 children. It correlated with scores on the 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test .75 wnth children in the 

* Millar, J., Intelligence Testing by Drawings, J. Educ Psychol , 1938, 89, 390- 
394 
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kindergarten and first grade. The Otis Primary Test was used in 
grades two to five, and the correlation was .72 for 400 children. The 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability was used in the upper grades, 
and the correlation was .69. All the children tested were in Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania When the test results were compared vvith 
teachers’ judgments of pupils’ intelligence, a correlation of .85 was 





FlO 48 — Drswinv and thair roantol'agc oquivalantM 


found for the kindergarten and first grade, .75 for the second grade, 
and .73 for the third grade. 

This t«jt is easily administered and quickly scored. The corre- 
lations with other testa seem too high in light of the reliability correla- 
tion of . 87 , but further research is now in progress. 

Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test — A more prominent test of 
tntdligenoe by drawingB is by Goodenough.’ She believes that "the 

* Goodenough, F. L., MteuvremerUt o/ InUUiQmtm bj/ Drawings, World Book 
Oon^MMiy, Yonkerapon-Hudoon, New York, 1026. 
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changes in children’s drawings that take place from age to age as well 
as the difference between the drawings of children of the same age have 
been shown to be far more closely related to general intelligence than to 
special artistic talent in children under the age of ten or eleven years.” ‘ 
Consequently, she has developed a test in which children are instructed 
to "make a picture of a man. Make the very best picture you can. 
Take your time and work very carefully.” Then the drawings are 
scored according to very objective instructions, and the mental age 
determined from a table for ages four to twelve inclusive. 

Typical drawings and the mental ages they indicate after being 
scored are show’n in Fig 48. (These are from the files of the University 
of Pittsburgh Psychological Clinic ) 

The reliability was originally reported bv Goodenough to be .94 on 
retest and 77 by the spht-half method Howev'er, Williams’ has since 
found that the sconng is not entirelj’^ objective and there is a dis- 
crepancy when different scorers rate the same drawing. lie found 
that correlations lietween separate ratings ranged from .80 to 90. 
McCarthy^ found that seorers do not agree with themselves when they 
rerate a drawing Such discrepancies amounting to a year or more in 
menial age wore found in 12 4 per cent of the cases She found a split- 
half reliability of .89, but only .68 on retest. 

Like the Miller test, the validity of the Goodenough test is surpris- 
ingly high. As originally reported by Goodenough, the correlations 
with the Stanford-Bmet Test were as follows, fourth grade, .86; fifth 
grade, .70; sixth grade, 83, seventh grade, .72, eighth grade, 56; mnth 
grade, 73; tenth grade, .85; avenge for all grades, .70. On the whole, 
these correlations are substantiated by later stuihcs. 

It must be emphasized that draw'ing tests, such as the two just dis- 
cussed, are not indicative of artistic ability. Supenor drawings indi- 
cate superior intelligence but not supcnor art ability. Goodenough 
even doubts that children under twelve, except in rare instances, 
ever possess special artistic, talent She says, "In spite of careful 
search, both in connection with this study and during a year spent 
as field worker in the SUnford University gifted-children survey, the 
writer has been unable to locate a single child under the age of twelve 
years whose drawings appeared to possess artistic merit of a degree 

* Goodenough, F. L., Denclopmental Ptycholo^y, p. 333, D. Appleton-Century 
Gompany, Inc., New York, 1934. 

‘Wflhams, J, 11,, Validity and Reliability of the Goodenough Intelligence 
Test, Sck. (ft Soc , 1935, 41 , 653-656. 

* McCarthy, Dorothea, A Study of Reliability of the Goodenough Drawing 
Test of Intelligence, J. Ptychol , 1944, 18, 201-215 
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at all comparable to the musical genius occasionally shown by children 
of this age."* 

Ttpical SrimiEs in thb Psychology or Art 

There have been a large number of significant investigations in the 
field of art that cannot be reviewed in this chapter. Some of them are 
pure research and deal with such pioblems as color vision, conditioning, 
and design perception. Others are in the applied field and have 
already affected the nature of advertising and design.* 



Fxa, 4fl. — Compsnaon of mediut scores for t)o>s with medion scores for gsrU on Die 

Loweron* tests in visusi art 

Using his visual art tests, mentioned above, ijewerenz’ studied sex 
differences among school children in Los Angeles He found that the 
girls were superior in only two of the nine abilities measured — original- 
ity of line drawing, and recognition of color (see Fig. 49). 

Brandt^ has deviised a camera that reconis eye, movements and 
fixations while the subject is looking at a picture. By the use of this 
apparatus such problems arc studied as the following' areas of primary 
attention, effect of color on identical layouts, effects of mass on the 
attention value of various units, types of pictures that attract greatest 
interest, etc. It is probable that research with this device will naake 
the commercial use of art so objective that in the future it will be used 
only in the manner that is most effective. 

• Goodenougb, P, L,, MeasuremenU of I ntelligenee bg Drawings, p. 63, World 
Book Company, Yonkjora-on-Hudson, New York, 1926. 

* Studied of the significance of color in advertising ore reviewed in Chap. XVI 

*Lewerens, A. S., Sex Difforencoe on Ability Tests in Aii,J. Edve. Psgchol., 

1918, U, 629-635. 

♦ Brandt, H. F,, of Drake Univoraity and Look magazine. Bee oloo Taylor, E 
A, Contralkd Readtng, Univeieity of Chicago Preaa, Chicago, 1937. 
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Michaels' studied color preferences among school children at 
various ages. Except for age six, there was high agreement for blue 
and red os favorite colors and for green and yellow as the colors least 
favored. Violet and orange were the intermediate colors, and the 
agreement was less reliable (see Table 123). 


Table 123. — Stx Colobb Ranked According to PRErERENCE at Vabious Age 

Levels 


Age 

N 

(.'olors 

Violet 

,, 

< ireen 





6 0 years 

27 

4 

3 

5 

1 

6 

2 

7 2 years 

r>2 

5 

3 

1 

6 

4 

2 

8 1 years 

02 

4 

6 

1 

3 

5 

2 

9 2 years 

.58 

3 

6 

1 

5 

4 

2 

10 3 years 

8,8 

4 

6 

1 

5 

3 

2 

112 years 

64 

2 

c 

1 

5 

3 

4 

12 4 years 

84 

2 

6 

1 

5 

3 

4 

13 4 years 

0.5 

3 


1 

6 

4 

2 

14 3 years 

.57 

5 

6 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1,5 4 years 

18 

5 

2 

1 

4 


3 


Katz* studied the preferences of school children for traditional 
and modern painting He constructed a te-^t of 04 pairs of paintings, 
one of which was an accepted painting (cliosen from Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish, French, German, and American art), and the other a modern 
painting (chosen from the schools of unpressiomsm, e.vpressionism, and 
cubism) The traditional pictures had all been recommended for study 
in the New York City elemeutar\' schools, while none of the modern 
pictures had been so recommended. The test was given to 2,437 boys 
and girls in grades two to six. Each pupd chose the picture in each 
pair that he liked better. At all grade levels, there was a preference 
for traditional paintings, although this preference decreased in the upper 
grades and became of less statistical significance The mean score for 
traditional pictures was 39.82 and for the modern pictures it was 24. 18. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN LEISURE 

Progress is in the direction of increasing the amount of leisure time 
for everyone. When the Work day was long and work was strenuous, 

’ Michaela, G. A., Color Reference According to Age, Amer. J. Psychol . 1824, 
88, 79-89. 

* Katz, E., Children’s Preferences for Traditional and Modern Paintmg;8, 
Thesis, Teachers College, Columbia Unrvxraity, New York, 1944 
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there were no leisure time problems. People worked and ate and 
rested. However, more extensive use of machineiy. improved meth- 
ods of working, and Increased influence of labor unions have reduced 
the length of the working day (and week) until it is now approximately 
half the awake hours. Today everyone has leisure time, as well as 
energj' to do something, other than rest, during that time. As a result, 
parasitical elements in our society have exploited the need for leisure 
time activities and entertainment and sold at great profit* certain 
recreations that are of doubtful value and in some crises definitely 
detrimental. We have a few seriously planned recreational programs 
dB a community-wide basis, and we do not educatt* our people to spend 
their leisure time beneficially on an individual basis. One of the moat 
serious deficiencies of our “American way of life ” is the lack of prepara- 
tion for the beneficial use of leisure time. 

Leisure activity, or recreation, may be defined as any nonvocational 
behavior that is performed for its own sake There is intritusic pleas- 
ure in the activity itself. However, if it is a means of livelihood, it is 
then a vocation or profession and not a leisure activity, even though it 
is enjoyed. 

Education’ fok Lkisuhk 

The leisure tune of the average school child ha.s increased in recent 
years. He no longer must spend his before-and-aftor school hours in 
adding to the family income On the b.iMS ol figures lasued by the 
United States Office of Education, the average school child spends 9.85 
per cent of his time in school; he sleeps 37.5 per cent of his time (9 hours 
per night); and he spends 8.33 per cent of his time eating his meal.s 
This leaves 44.32 per cent of his lime, or an average of approximately 
10 hours per day, for leisure. (Of course, thi.s vanes with different 
parts of the country and in different seasons of the year.) 

Educators have long recognized the obligation of the school in 
preparing the child for leisure as well as for vocational living. The 
following quotations typify the opinions of educators in general 

John W, Stodebakkr: It would seem that if we can be sure of anything 
in these days we can beheve that all the processes of modern civilisation point 
very directly toward an increasing amount of leisure for which people must be 
adequately prepared if this important time is to be used in wholesome and 
conirtructive ways. 

Wnxift A. Sutton: I do not think there is any phase of our whole edu- 
cation work that is more important than the obligations which are beiog 
plaoed upon education by the new leisure that is coming into modern Life. 

I One hundred million people attend 20,500 moving pictures weekly is the 
United States, paying $25,000,000 for the privitegr.. 
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Mit/TON C. Pottsb: Man alive! This leisure time situation is slapping us 
school men in the face, demanding our attention. 

C. B. Glknn; The way in which leisure time is spent is of the highesst 
importance in character development, due to the fact that it is during one’s 
leisure moments rather than during the hours of work that character is made 
or marred. 

JoHK H. Fijtijst: It will be a far more difficult task of civilization to teach 
men to use leisuie rightly than to instruct them how to labor efficiently. 

However, “to do is not so easy as to know what is good to be done.” 
Educators recognize the importance of the problem, but they have 
made little progress toward effectively solving it More research is 
needed in evaluating the efforts and programs now in progress. It is 
not enough to adopt a leisure program. That program must be 
effective. 

The Chicago Study. — A large number of city and community 
survey's have been made of the needs, potential opportunities, and 
effectiveness of present programs in recreation for both yoimg people 
and adults One of the most extensive and thorough of these was of 
five selected Chicago communities for the Chicago Recreation Com- 
mission.* The specific problem was to discover the answer to three 
questions. 

1. How great is the appeal of recreational activities to boys and 
girls, both delinquent and nondelinquent? 

2. Does supervised recreation help in the treatment and prevention 
of juvenile delinquency and if so, how much'’ 

3. What should be done to provide more wholesome recreation and 
to reduce juvenile delmquency? 

Daily observations wSe made for one year (1938-1939) of the 
leisure activities of 23,156 boys and girls in five Chicago communities, 
four with high delinquency rates and one (for control), a relatively 
nondclinquent area. Only children between the ages of ten and seven- 
teen were included in the study. A threefold classification of children 
was used — (1) official delinquents, or those for whom there was a 
police or juvenile court record; (2) unofficial delinquents, or those for 
whom there was no official delinquent record but who were judged to be 
delinquent by the cooperating agencies; (3) nondelinquents. 

The results of the surv'ey w'ere such that a number of rather defi- 
nite conclusionB could be drawn. 

1. Boys participate in supervised recreation more than girls, as is 
indicated in Table 124. It was suggested that the programs “seemed 
to be designed primarily for boys.” 

* Rtenation and Dtlinqumcy, Chicago Reoreation Co mma a i on, 1942. 
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2. Nondclinquenta participated in supervised recreation more 
than did official delinquents but not more than unofficial delinquents 
(The unofficial delinquents were probably judged to be so largely by 
recreation supervisors who could observe and judge only those 
in recreation situations ) “The proportion of nondelinquents 
not in recreation who became delinquent was three times as high as the 
rate for nondelinquents in recreation.” Recreation is slightly more 
popular with boys and girls in the nondelinquont area than in the four 
delinquent areas. (See Table 124.) 


Table 124 — Rscrjbational AmvTrr in Five Abka» in Chicago 




per cent active in recreation 


Per cent 






Areas 

ddin- 

Official 

I’noffi- 

.Non- ! 



quent 

delin- 

cial de- 

ilelin- 

Total 



quent 

Imquent 

quent 


1 Delinquency high 



1 ! 



Boys 

17 6 

61 1 

92 2 

89 2 

8-1 6 

Girls 

1 3 i 

16 2 


28 8 

28 6 

2 Delinquency high; | 






Boys 1 

14 0 

.W 4 

99 1 

63 2 

62 1 

Girls 1 

1 fi 

17 0 ! 


41 5 

41 1 

4 Delinquency high 

1 





Boys 

1 13 3 i 

52 5 j 

73 3 

97 6 

91 3 

Girls j 

1 1 e ' 

2 

1 75 0 

74 3 

73 7 

4 Delinquency high ' 

i 


1 

I 



Boys ' 

14 1 

I 43 9 

1 94 4 

89 1 

82 8 

GirU 

1 8 

17 3 

90 9 

40 2 

40 0 

Average, 1, 2, 3, 4. 


i 




Bovs 

14 7 

i 51 9 

; 89 7 

84 8 

80 2 

Girls 

1.6 

23 8 

82 0 

46 2 

4.5 8 

5. Delinquency low 






Boys 

6 0 

! 84 8 

100 0 

95 9 

91 9 

Girls 

5 

6 7 

100 00 

49 7 

49 8 


3. Approximately twice as much time is spent in movies as in 
supervised recreation. There was no difference between delinquent 
and nondclinquent children In this respect. 

4. Boys under fourteen participate in recreation programs more 
tbim boys over fourteen. 

6. Children in the four delinquency areas tend to limit their 
participation to only one of the four types of recreation studied — the 
park, the public playground, the private agency, or the community 
spemsored agency. 
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6. Most delinquents favor crime and mystery radio programs, while 
most nondelinquents prefer comedian and variety radio programs. 

Consequently, it was recommended that more supendsed recrea- 
tion, especially for girls, be provided for all Chicago neighborhoods 
and that a special effort be made to interest boys over fourteen in ben- 
e&cial spare-time activities. 

In-school Training for Leisure. — ^Training for the beneficial use of 
leisure time can take place in the schoolroom by the proper kind of 
procedure. However, a procedure does not become effective leisure- 
time training merely by being labeled as such Since the beginning of 
formal education, certain courses have been called “cultural” and w^ere 
justified as appropriate training for leisure on the basis only of author- 
itative opinion. Thousands of jVmcrican school children have been 
forced to wade through thousands of pages of reading matter that was 
too difficult for them to understand and entirely outside their field of 
interest. No one has e\cr proved that such material has any benefi- 
cial value, and much evidence is accumulating to indicate that it 
interferes with the later development of general reading habits. As a 
high-school boy once remarkiHl, “If the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
are an example of what one should read during his leisure tune, I would 
prefer to spend my life at hard work.” Educators must realize that 
conversations in old English coffee shops more than 200 years ago can 
have but limited appeal to boys and girls who are now interested in the 
“jive” talk that goes on in the comer dmg store. Townsend* found 
that the av'erage date of publication of books that college student.s 
actually read in 1934 was the same year (1934), whereas the av'erage 
date of first publication of books used in the literature courses was 1673 
Education for leisure time must be realistic enough to start at least 
with boys and girls as thev iu' , not as they hav’e been traditionally and 
erroneously conceived to lie. 

A. review of the research in education for leisure docs not seem to 
indicate any solution of the problem. No one knows how to make 
classroom instruction appropriate for the most beneficial use of leisure 
time. We are pretty sure that the enforced study of uninteresting and 
disliked curriculum content is not good preparation for leisure, or for 
anything else. However, we are not sure, though it seems logical, that 
the willing study of interesting and liked curriculum content is good 
preparation for leisure. This is the assumption made by the progres- 
sive-education movement (and accepted by many authorities in educa- 
tion), but it is still an unproved inference. 

‘ Townsend, A. N tVhst Profeseots Eocoramend and What Students Read, 
Sng. J., 1035. 84 , 144-145 
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r w i believes that classroom preparation for Idsure, whether as a 
sitter (one who observes and appreciates) or os a doer (one who pardld* 
pates and produces), is essentially a product of conditioninff. If a 
child can be made to enjoy his experiences (either as a sitter or as a 
doer) with games, reading, dramatics, music, art, handwork, nature 
study, and social relationships while in school, he is more likely to seek 
the same sort of experiences when he has some leisure time w^th nothing 
planned for it. The likes and dishkes, the interests and aversions, good 
habits and bad ones that children learn in the classroom will ail carry 
over into postschool life. Certainly, this conclusion has psychological 
justification. The problem is how to proceed in the classroom in order 
to bring about this desired conditioning. 

It has been found in practically all tiaiiiing for vocational activity 
that the effectiveness of a method of instruction depends largely on how 
practical and realistic it is The laboratory method, the case method, 
the interne method, the project method — all are attempts to tie the 
school more clc^ely to the vocation itst'lf. Perhaps training for leisure 
would be more effective if it more closely bimulated the leisure situa- 
tion. Characteristic of leisure is the right to choose what shall be done 
and for how long. If the school used leas coercion in its nonvocational 
phases, perhaps it would be more effective in training for nonvocational 
living. At any rate, a program of teacher-pupil cooperation in making 
decisions that so closely affect the pupil's own likes and dishkes could 
hardly be less effective in preparation for leisure living than the tradi- 
tional methods have been. 

Out-of -school Training for Leisure. — Unfortunately, the school day 
too often begins at nine and ends at four, in more ways than one. The 
school doors arc closed and the libraries, gymnasiums, swiniming pools, 
social rooms, and studios are unavailable. The teachers are unavail- 
able. Even the school atmosphere and school influence seem to stay 
behind those locked doors. The school is too often a world bounded by 
two bells — one at nine and the other at four. 

Certainly it would be unwise to lengthen the teacher’s day. She is 
overworked now. Furthermore, open school buildings are needed for 
more than an hour or two after school. Public school equipment and 
facilities should be available to the public for at least H hours every 
day of the week including Sunday. The public schools have an 
obligation to the public that cannot be fulfilled between the hours of 
nine and four. At least two complete shifts of recreational pereonnel 
are needed to man a school system for greatest community service. 

‘Lies, E. T., Th* Ntw Leitura ChalUnfn tht SthoUt, National Raoroation 
AaoociatioD, New York, 1^. 
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Whm school buildings are open and available to the public under 
gupervifflon, a wide range of leisure activities is available. Some of 
these are Usted in Table 125.* The education for leisure that results 
from these activities thus occurs during leisure time and under leisure 
conditions. 

Tasub 125. — RscasATiOKAi. AcnvmKS Possibl* nr School Equipuent Webe 
Available fob Maxiuuu Use 
Sports 


Base ball 

Indoor tennis 

Roller skating 

Foot ball 

Outdoor teams 

Ice skating 

Basket ball 

Table tennis 

Skiing 

Volley ball 

Lawn tennis 

Hockey 

Hand ball 

Deck tennis 

Swimming 

Boft ball 

Shuffleboard 

Camping 

Badminton 

Wrestling 

Hiking 

Darts 

Boxing 

Quoits 

Archery 

Track 

Horse shoes 

Bicycle touring 

Cards 

Pool 

Auto tounng 

Chess 

Billiard.s 

GoK 

Dominoes 

Bowling 

Fishing 

Checkers 

Calisthenics 

Hunting 

Field meets 

Social 

Apparatus 

Social dancing 

Moving pictures 

Picnics 

Folk dancing 

Benefit socials 

Banquets 

Holiday cclcbrationii 

House parties 

Fducatwnal 


Dramatics: 

Music: 

Art. 

Classic 

Orchestra 

Pam ting 

Melodrama 

Glee clubs 

Photography 

Pageantry 

r^onis 

Sculpturing 

Lecture moitals 

Operetta 

Public speaking. 

Book clubs 

Miustrcl 

Debatmg 

Poetry clubs 


Forums 

Handicraft clubs 


Lectures 

Stamp collecting clubs 


Panel discussions 


Critics object to this extended use of school facilities on the basis of 
expense. The only expense would be for superLising piersonnel and for 
some additional wear on eijuipnient. This would be a small fraction of 
the cost of maintaining boys and girls in delinquent mstitutions. 
However, no apologies need be made for the expense of such a program 
as long as it is no greater than that of the daytime school program. 
When leisure time equals vocational time, it is entitled to as much 

* A more complete U#t is given in Butler, G. D., Community Recreation, pp 
1W6-212, MoOraw-Hill Book Company, Ino., New York, 1940. 
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expenditiire in preparatory training. Leisxire hours are Just as much a 
part of life as vocational hours. 

The cost to society as a whole of such after-school use of school 
facilities would be less tlian that of any other way of taking care of such 
needs. Other agencies must duplicate buildings and equipment that 
the public already owns in the schools. It is a waste for society to 
provide g^^mnasiums, swimming pools, reading rooms, and dance 
floors at Y M. and Y.W C.A.’s for use by school children after school 
when the same equipment in the school buildings is idle. Education 
must be broader than 9 a.m. to 4 p.m classroom instruction. 

Such after-school use of school buildings would provide for the 
three fundamental requirements for effective leisure-time training — (1) 
variety in leisure opportunities, (2) freedom to choose the leisure 
acti\nty, and (3) trained supervosion. No other agency can offer such 
a variety of leisure activities as is possible with the widest u.se of 
public-school equipment. No other agency is In-ttcr able to offei 
trained siiperv’ision in leisure activities than the public schools 'I'hcy 
are already shaffed with the best recreational .superwusons available. A 
14-hour school day would merely require an increase in staff 

In a study of young Maryland adults (ages sixteen to twenty-four) 
the .American Council on Education found that 09.2 per cent of 13,628 
inditnduaJs believed that recreation facilities w'cre inadequate* Of 
these, 27.8 per cent suggested more plaj grounds and parks, 20 3 per 
cent w'anted more community centers, 15 9 pi'r cent wanted more 
swimming pool.s, 10.5 per cent wanted more movies, 6.7 per cent 
wanted more education, 5.0 per cent wanted mom dance halls, 4.4 pci 
cent wanted more clubs, and 3.8 per cent wanted more supciwision ' 
All of these could be furnished by the optimum use of school facilitie.s 
after school hours 


Leisure fob Adults 

A hundred years ago a New England shoemaker worked 72 hour^ 
per w'eek and a w'eaver wmrked 84 hours. By 1928 both had been 
reduced to 48 hours per week, and in 1938 to 40 hours. Assuming 
that a man sleeps 56 hours per week, spends 14 hours in eating, and 
another 10 hours in toilet activities, he still has 48 hours per week with 
nothing else to do. A survey of the working hours per week of 26 
industries, for the years 1914 to 1935, showed that the average work- 
week was 52.2 hours in 1014, 49.0 hours in 1025, and 37.6 hours in 

* BcD, H. M., Yovth TeU Their Story, American CouncU on Education, Waah- 
ington, 1088 
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1935.* Labor leaders and far-seeing industrialists have already 
emdsaged the 30-hour week. This means that leisure tune in the 
future will far exceed making-a-living time. 

A hundred years ago " a woman’s work was never done.” Today, 
commercially prepared foods, mechanical labor-saving devices, and 
automatic temperature controls (air conditioning), have given the 
average housewife as much leisure as her husband She, too, has time 
that is free of all required activity. 

However, leisure time for both men and women can be made to 
enrich life or to impoverish it It can benefit man or handicap him. 
The monk, Gregor Mendel, discovereil the laws of heredity during 
his leisure* time. The physician, Oliver Wendell Holmes, wrote 
The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table dunng his free hours The .school 
teacher, Alexander Graham Bell, invented the telephone in his spare 
time The engraver, Alvin Clark, produced the first achromatic lens 
in Amenca after a day’s work was finished The clergyman, Joseph 
Priestly, discoveretl oxygen dunng recreational activity. The 
Kansas fanner, Clyde Tombaugh, discovered the planet Pluto because 
he u.sod his spare time in developing a useful hobby. 

On the other liand, all the degiadation and evil man has been able 
to conceive have been the product of leisure time. “The clinics and 
hospitals, the courts, jails, reformatones and prisons of America deal 
with thousands of human maladies that go back directly or indirectly 
to the wrong use of free time which was at the disposal of the people 
involved to do with as they saw fit.”* It is doubtful if a long day’s 
work is more detrimental to the welfare of man than a short work day 
with additional hours of idleness. 

The leisure-time actiniiea of the average American middle-class 
man consist of watching ljasw*ail games, plajing an occasional game of 
pool or golf, mowing the lawn, reading the newspaper, and loafing. 
Tile average American woman belongs to a woman’s club, reads cheap 
novels, attends movies, and plays bridge. Neither husband nor wife 
is benefited by leisure time, nor is he greatly' harmed. Such activities 
are neither beneficial nor harmful There are no goals to be reached, 
no values to attain, no tasks to accomplish, no benefits to seek, no 
ambitions to satisfy — just time to put in. Neither American men nor 
women are able to make inteiligent use of the leisure time our ciidliza- 
tion has thrust upon them. The fault can be laid to three sources 
(1) the failure of our schools to educate for leisure, (2) the absence of 

* Steiner, J. F., Research Memorandusn on Recreation in the Depression, 
Soc. Set. Res. Counat Btdl., 82, 1»37 
'Liea, op. eit., p. 27 
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adequately planned conuniuuty programs for adult recreation and 
avocation, and (3) the strong advertising appeal of certain commercial 
leisure-time acti\'itie8 that are spectacular but shallow in lasting recrea- 
tional values. 

Table 126 — Pebcentace op Vabxous Aqe Gboups Indxcatino Intbbbst in 
VA aioua Lei»l're-time Activities 


Agra 




15-19 

20-29 1 

30-39 

40-19 

60-59 


Activity 


1 





; 





Male 

Fem ] 

Male 

Fcm I 

Male 

Fcm 

1 

1 Male 

Fcm 






(235) 

(1431 

(99' 

(S9) 


(83) 

1 (43) 


(22) 

(19) 

1. 

Reading 

43 

72 

81 

83 

78 

87 

77 

82 

91 

89 

2 

Radio 

41 

47 

53 

47 

44 

00 

67 

50 

68 

37 

3 

Movnea 

28 

39 

32 

32 

34 

36 

32 

22 

27 

26 

4 

Visiting 

8 

21 

26 

43 

30 1 

42 

30 

34 

27 

31 

5 

Sports 

60 

40 

42 

10 

23 

17 

30 j 

10 

14 i 


6 

Art or music 

8 

: 24 

26 

25 

27 

25 

21 

38 

32 

31 


Table 127 — Percentage or Time Spent is Various Leiscrb-ttme \ctivitie.a 
Br OOT-OF-btUOOL YoUTH ACCORDINO TO THE .AMOUNT OP Sc'HOOLlNO 

CoMPl ETED 


Activity 

6th 

grade 

7th or 
8th 
grade 

9th or 
10th 
grade 

11th or 
12th 
grade 

1, 2, or 

3 years 
college 

4 or more 
years 
college 

Reading 

11 5 

17 9 

23 3 

32 2 

42 6 

42 9 

Individual spor‘A 

12 4 

13 6 

15 9 

15 6 

15 2 

18 4 

Dancing, dati c 

12 6 


15 5 

14 0 

10 4 

8 3 

Movies 


12 8 

13 4 

10 2 

8 8 

7 a 

Loafing 

21 7 

15 8 

7 6 

5 9 

3 9 

4 3 

Hobbies 

8 7 

10 1 

8 4 

10 4 

10 7 

9 9 

Team games 

10 1 

8 2 

8 7 

S 4 

4 0 

8 5 

Listening to radio 

2 8 

2 4 

2 3 

1 8 

0 

1 0 

Quiet games 

2 2 

1 8 

1 0 

7 

9 

1 8 

Other activities 

8 6 

, 6 5 

4 0 

3 8 

3 2 

2 3 


Acliilu can sfN-nd Iciaure time profitably in a number of di/Tercnf 
Ways. V crsatiie people do not limit themselves to one or two leisure 
activities but erigage in a number of them. The way adults actually 
spend their leisure lime is indicated in Table 120 from a study by 
Kelly.* Note the decreaeiog interest in spmia with age *nd the 
* Kelly, 0. 0 , e( ol , WoodtUk INm B*ad, Queatudwro f^bUe bfimuy» 1®®® 
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increased interest in the more sedentary activities. Briggs* found that 
23 per cent of a group of Missouri adults never attend church, 48 per 
cent never attend movies, 78 |jer cent never go to lodge or club meet- 
ings, 79 per cent do not attend dances, 79 per cent do not attend 
lectures, and 81 per cent do not hear concerts. In the study of Mary- 
land young adults made by the American Council on Education 
(referred to above) it was found that the way people spend their leisure 
time depends on how much schooling they have had The more 
schooling, the more reading and the less loafing (see Table 127 for 
these results). 

Typical Psychological Studies or Leisure Acttvities 

Reading is perhap.s the easiest, and can be the most effective, way 
of spending leisure time. Too often it is devoted to comic strips, 
continued stories, pulp magazine.?, and other forms of nonbeneficial 
material. Johnson^ studied the reading habits of adults in the Duluth 


Table 128 — Pkrcentaoe or Public Librabt Patrons Who Read Book.s, 
Magazines, a.kd Newspapers 



j Men 

[ Women 

Married ^ 

i 

Single 

Mamed 

Single 


(X 2101 



Books . 1 

22 

22 

24 

42 

Magazines . . . j 

79 

81 

79 

91 

Newspapers 

98 

1 

98 

94 

99 


(Minnesota) Public Library' and found that only about one in four 
ever read book.? of any' kind. Single women read more books, more 
magazines, and more newspapers tlian any other group. See Table 
128 for these data. The same inve-stigation showed that the 10 most 
frequently read magazines for both men and women were of the popu- 
lar variety containing short stories and occasional articles of more 
serious and beneficial nature. Note, in Table 129, that there is not 
a single heavy magazine (with ides articles only) in the first 10 for 
either men or women. 

* Briggs, E. 8., How Adulta in Mwouri Use Their Leisur* Time, ScK. A Soe., 
1938, i7, 806-808. 

‘Johiwm, B. L., Adult Reading Interests as EcUted to Sex and Mantal 
Btatua, Bdi, Jb Sec., 1983, 40, 83-43. 
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Table 120. — Ten Magazines Most Fbeqcentlt Keao bt Men and Women 

(Duluth, Minnesota, 1929) 


Magazmes 

Men 

Women 

Liberty 

2 

5 

Saturday Evening Post 

1 

3 

Collier’s 

4 

7 

American Magazine 

7 

4 

Literary Digest 

5 


Ladies' Home Journal | 

8 

1 

Western Storv Magazine j 

3 


Popular Mf'ehanics ■ 

9 


True Stor\' Magazine 

6 


Detectii e Story j 

10 


Pictorial Itoview | 


2 

Ciood Housekeeping j 

1 

6 

Woman's Home Companion | 

i 

8 

Cosmopolitan ' 


9 

Mc(’all’s Magazine j 


. 10 


Table 130. — Percentage of Men and Women Who Re.vd Various Bectionh 

or NEWSPATLIts 

(Duluth, Minnesota, 19291 


Section 

Men 

j Women 

Front page 

; 

! 93 

News of >our city 

‘ 86 

83 

Accident news 

81 

I 79 

Comic section 

79 

' 78 

Xewa inside paper 

78 

77 

Crime news 

72 i 

67 

National news 

71 1 

65 

Editorial page 

; 60 

1 57 

Foreign news 

' 50 

51 

Sports page 

! 67 

43 

Adveriiaements 

35 

50 

Society news 

15 

36 

Financial section 

29 

22 

Home page . . 

13 

31 

Serial story 

10 

14 

Children’s page 

9 

IS 

Book reviews. ! 

12 

12 

Horoecope 

0 

18 

Puzzles .. ... 

10 i 

12 
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Johnson also studied the page traffic for each section of the news- 
papers. He found that the comic section ranked fourth for both men 
and women and that crime news is read more than national news, 
the editorial page, and foreign news. These data are shown in Table 
130. 

Miller^ studied the reading interests of adults in a good residential 
district in Chicago and those in a poor area The people in the good 
area were typical middle-class Americans — native-born, varied 
occupations, varied religions, low delinquency rates, and self-support- 
ing. Those who lived in the poor area were more crowded, foreign- 
born, Catholic in religion, bilingual, illiterate, and on relief. It was 
found that the people m the good area read 2.GS times as many maga- 
zines, 2.0G times as many books, and 1 58 time.'! as many newspapers 
Less than half the books read in the good area were of the cheap t 3 T 3 e 
while 85 per cent of those read in the poor area belonged to this classifi- 
cation. Those who hved in the good area read IG times as man_v of the 
better magazines, while those in the poor area read twice as many of 
the pulp magazines. Both the quantity and quality of reading were 
superior in the better residential district 

Gray and Munroe’ made a survej' of the resisous a gioup of 410 
students and professional people read during their leisure tune A 
total of 3,323 reasons were given. Twenty-eight per cent wanted to 
satisfy curiosity, 20 per cent wanted relaxation, 11 per cent wanted 
emotional enjojunent, 9 per cent wanted culture, 8 per cent wanted 
ncarious experience, 7 per cent wanted idiid desenptions, 7 per cent 
wanted atmosphere, and the rest read for miscellaneous reasons, such 
as to “idle away time,” and because of a “feeling of dut^' ” 

Reading is obviously a profitable and inexpeii.sive wax' to spend 
leisure time. Our schools should more adequately prepare pupils for 
leisure-time reading and our communities should piovide more ade- 
quate facilities for profitable and eujoi'able reading. 

The activity most comraonlj'’ thought of in connection with a 
leisure-time program is some form of sports. No other nation in the 
world has equaled America in the development of both amateur and 
professional sports. Nazi Germanj* developed sports as a means of 
promoting its military program; Americans play baseball just because 
they enjoy it. It is an end in itself. In one city alone (Minneapolis) 
in one year (1937), more than a quarter million people engaged in city- 

* Mfllor, R. A., The Relation of Reading Characteristics to Social Indices, 
/liner. J. Soctol., 1936. 41. 738-756. 

• Gray, W. 8., and Munroe, R., The Reading IniereaU and HabU* of AduUt, 
The Maomillan Company, New York, 1929 
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sponsored amateur sports and more than three quarters of a million 
people were spectators. “In addition, 132,861 rounds of golf were 
played on 6 municipal courses; the attendance at 201 tennis courts 
totaled 321,600 during ‘free play’ periods; 54 ice-skating rinks pro- 
vided more than 2 million indindual skating periods, and the total 
attendance at the 4 park beaches was 617,000 during the year.’’’ 
However, we have merely scratched the surface in developing a sports 
program adequate to take care of the leisure-time needs of a nation of 
more than 135 million people. 

The value of sports, in comparison with the older and more formal- 
ised calisthenics and apparatus procedure in developing physical fit- 
ness, has been carefully studied by Wilbur.* He divided a class of 369 
freshmen college boys into two groups and taught one by using appara- 
tus (parallel bars, tumbling mats, climbing ropes, honzontal ladder, 
Swedish vaulting box, side hoi>e, horizontal bars, and rings) and the 
other group by using sports (boxing, wrestling, track and field, soccer, 
and swinming) He carefully measured the groups three times with a 
battery of physical fitne.ss tests. The superionty of the sports pro- 
gram at the end of the course was definitely significant (sec a summary 
of results in Table 131), 


Table 131.— Phtsical Fitness Test Scokes or Two Gboops Tacobt bt 

DirrEHE.vr Metuops 


Teats 

j Apparatus group j 

Sports group 

Critical 

ratio 

1 Mean i 

1 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Beginning group . . 

275 3 ! 

50 2 

27ft 0 

51 3 

.13 

Mid-seniester group 

303 3 1 

53 5 

309-1 

50 3 

94 

Final group 

318 6 j 

37 4 

341 8 

37 0 

6 96 


Sperling* studied the relation between the behavior adjustment of a 
fimaU group (171) of athletes and a smaller group (125) of nonathletes. 
The athletes were definitely superior, t.e., they had lower scores, or 
fewer troubles. With one exception, the resulting difTerences were all 
statistically agnificant (see Tabic 132). 

Most authorities advocate hobbies as a demrable form of 

* Bailer, C. 0., Cimmimily Bea-taium, p. 322, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 

’ Wilbur, E. A., A Comparative Study of Physical FStncaa., Ret. Quart., 1948, 
14 , 320-332. 

’^jerling, A. P., Relatiotuhip between Peraonality Adjuatment and Achieve* 
m«it is Ffaymeal Education, Ret Quart., IS, 861-303. 
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leisure activity. A hobby, or an avocation, is defined as any form 
of leisure 8i}ecialization. A person has a hobby when he engages in 
leisure activity long enough to become specialized in it. 


TabLiS 132. — Mean Behaviob-trouble In^'ektort Scores for Athletes and 

Non ATHLETES 



Athletes 

Non- 

athletes 

Critical 

ratio 

Human Behavior Inventory (R H. Smith) 

Total test 

113 

1463 

8 19 

Work EfEciency, 

12 4 

14.9 

4 0 

Superiority-Inferiority 

13 5 

18 0 

7 34 

Social Aeceptahilitj’ 

1.5 2 

20 7 

7 23 

Emotional Stability 

27 7 

36 8 

7 34 

Objectivity 

17 7 

19 1 

1 79 

Family IlclatioiihUip 

27 8 

36 1 

o 94 

1 


Boynton* .studied the relation of hobbies to the personality traits 
of 2,342 boys and 2,457 girls in 258 .schools located in 31 states. Only 
some of his data were statistical^' significant. Among boys he found 
that dependability i> significantly related to study, music, travel, and 
religion ; it. is negatively related to dramatics and no hobby. Sense of 
humor is related to music; over-all good personality is related to 
religion, fancy work, reading, and travel. Among girls he found that 
dep)endability is significantly related to study, music, scouting, and 
dramatics; friendliness is related to club membership and social 
dancing; and over-all good personality is related to study, music, 
dramatics, and social activity. He found statistically significant 
differences between certaiu hobbies; any hobby is better than no 
hobby; studying and collecting arc both better than reading funnies, 
playing active games, and attending movies, and for girls, reading 
funnies is better than reading novels. 

SUMMARY 

It is sig;nificant that scientific research has permeated three fields 
of human behavior that are traditionally thought of as being remote 
from science. True, the measuring instruments are crude and the 
research is unconvincing when compared with that in the more basic 
sciences, but it is the first step toAvard reducing music, art, and play 
to a meaningful status. 

* Boynton, P. L., The RelBtion of Hobbiee to the Personality Characteristics 
of School Children, J. Exp. Bdm , 1940, 8, 63&-637. 
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In the discussion of music, the baaio psychological principles as 
stated by Seashore were re\'iewed. Then, the better known music 
tests were described. However, it is doubtful if any of them are 
sufficiently reliable and valid to be useful for more than rough screen- 
ing. Certainly individual diagnosis on the basis of data secured by 
these tests must be done with the utmost caution. 

Art ability has been rather keenly diagnosed by Meier. The six 
signiheaut factors were stated and briefly discussed. Three art 
tests were described, and two intelligence tests by the use of drawings 
were re\'iewed. The few research studies briefly presented indicate 
that interesting and significant investigations in this field will probably 
twcur in the near future. 

The psycliologj' of leisure is yet very indefinite. Little progress has 
been made toward refining research procedure anrl developing a set of 
basic psychological principles. How’cver, the problem is so immediate 
that application of some procedure cannot await research. One of our 
greatest national problems is how to use leisure time Ixmeficiahy. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

The world works for a living. Practically all able-bodied adults 
spend a major portion of their waking hours at work for pleasure or 
profit. If the science of psychology is pertinent to practical human 
uflairs, then it must have something to contribute regarding this 
economically and emotionally significant segment of human behavior. 

In approaching the problem of employment the first necessity is to 
comprehend the great size, diverse nature, and surprising instability of 
the employee population. In earlier days the world of work was 
relatively simple in that a few basic occupations such as agriculture, 
husbandry, fishing, and weat'iug accounted for mo&t of man’s work 
activities. In present days of specialization and technical develop- 

‘ This chapiter was written by Stanley E. Seashore, of McKinsej’, Kearney 
& Company 185 Lasalle Chicago, 111. 
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meat, however, work areas have been broken down into successively 
smaller portions. A representative example is seen in the iron and 
steel industry, which once was a single occupation, one man doing all of 
the necessary operations, while today there are about 6,000 separate 
occupations in tliis industry alone.* A Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles,® published in 1939, lists 17,452 separate occupations, yet the 
introduction to this volume asserts that the list is by no means com- 
plete. The things people do for a lirung are truly strange and varied. 


Table 1S4. — Totai. Emplotueot, TEKitiNATioN Rate, and Accession Rate for 

NoNAOBlCTTLTtrRAL ClVlL ESTABLISHMENTS IN IGNITED STaTES* 


Date 

Total employment 

Termination rate 
(% per month) 

Acceasion rate 
(% per month) 

August, 1943 

38,24(KOOO 

8 12 

7 52 

August, 1942 

37,789,000 

7 06 

7 90 

Augudt, 1941 

30,528,000 

4 14 

5 43 

August, 1940 1 

36,000,000 

3 00 

6 63 

August, 1939 1 

34,870,000 

3 01 

5 06 


* fronj MoHthiy November leeue of efteh ye^r iudicittMl. 


Some comprehension of the size of the employee population can be 
gained from an examination of Table 134, which shows that in 1943 
over 38 million persons were gainfully employed in nonagnculturui 
ciirii establishments in the United States. The instability of this 
employee group is shown by the termination rates and accession rates 
in the same table. From these data it is evident that in August of 
19*43, 2,868,000 of these people secured new employment. Extended 
to an annual basis, it appears that there were approximately 34 million 
job changes in the American business and industrial population not 
including promotions, transfers, and other internal job changes. 
Wlule these figures are distorted to some extent by wartime conditions, 
earlier data bear out the conclusion that the American worker chooses, 
or is forced, to change his emplo 3 mient at interv'als that may average 
nearly one change for each worker each year. The effective employ- 
ment of this great mass of people in such a way as to fill the economic 
and psychological needs of both employee and employer is a problem 
of great magnitude. 

* /oft DtteripHom of At Iron and Su*l Indutby, 29 vois., Americiui Iron atul 
Steel Institute, New York City, 1043. 

* United SUtee Employment Servioe: DtHimary of Occupational Titiu: Part I , 
Dtfmdiion of Tiilec, Oovenunoit Printing Office, Wiehincton, 1939. 
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Cost of Faulty Pi/Acement 

Many of the millions of persons annually employed on new jobs are 
victims of faulty placement in that they fail to suit the employer or 
fail to gain from their new jobs the satisfactions that they are seeking. 
There arc several sources of evidence pointing to this conclusion. 


Table 135. — Cause for Termination of EMPLorMENT* 


Cause 

1M3, % 

1939, % 

1936, % 

Discharge 

S 


6 

Quit . . . 

71 


33 

Leave of absence 

11 



Lay-off 

8 

71 

61 

Other j 

1 

2 

! 



* Dftt* from Montkly Labor Htotttc for >ean mdicatod 


The termination data mentioned above are based upon termina- 
tions for a variety of reasons, including discharge, voluntary quitting, 
militar}' leave of absence, and lay-off for lack of work. According to 
Deportment of Labor reports for representative years, the proportions 
are as shown in Table 135. While some terminations are involuntary 
(lay-off and military leave of absence), a substantial percentage are 
voluntarj’’ and represent instances where performance has been so 
grossly inadequate as to warrant discharge or where the employee is 
dissatisfied with the conditions of his employment. Inadequate 
employment methods and faulty placement figure largely in these 
causes of occupational maladjustment. The employer bears the high 
cost of training for rcplacerae .la while the terminated indi\oduals bear 
the heavy cost of periodic unemployment and of major readjustments 
in family, social, and personal way of living. 

Not all faulty placement leads to termination of employment, for it 
is customary in American business and industiy to contmue the 
employment of some workers whose productivity is below a profitable 
level, In one group of experienced ty^pists, for example, all working on 
similar materials, production records showed that the slowest typist 
produced 60 per cent of an surbitrary standard while the best typist 
produced 102 per cent of this standard amount. Both typists received 
the same pay yet the cost to the employer per finished sheet was nearly 
double for the poor operator. This is a hidden cost of faulty place- 
ment. Table 136 shows the ratio of producti\ity between best and 
poorest workers for a few other types of employment. These figures 
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auggest that among experienced workers in typical occupations the 
best worker is likely to produce about twice as much as the poorest 
worker. Among inexperienced or inadequately selected groups these 
differences are, of course, much greater. 


Tabue 136. — Comparison or PRODucxnrrrr bbtt^’kbn Bjwt and Poorest 
Workers in Various Occupations 


Occupation 

Production 

best 

Production 

poorest 

Ratio 

Source 

Hosiery looping . 

7 dos. per hr 

3.25 doz. per 
hr. 

1:2 15 

Tiffin, Joseph, Indu»- 
Iruil Put/chology, p. 0, 
Prentice- Hall, Inc , 
New York, 1942. 

Electrical fixture 
assembling. 

1 4 5 % of 
average 

60% of group 
average 

1:2 4 

Tiffin, p. 4. 

Plaaer operation j 

9 hr to com- 
plete stand- 
ard job 

3 0 hr to 
complete 
standard job 

1:4 

Origma) study 

Dnll press oper- 
ation. 

5 hr to com- 
plete stand- 1 
ard job 

2.1 hr to 
complete 
standard job 

1:4 

1 

Original study 

Ironing shirts 

213 sec per 
shirt 

i 

1 

1 

279 sec per 
shirt 

1 ' 

1 

1 

113 

; 

i 

lAird, D A , Thf 
Fflfcholttffy of Sekei- 
ing Employrm, p 37, 
Mcdraw-Ilill Hook 
Company, Inc., New 
York, 1937. 

Machine book- 
keepmg. 

140 "produc- 
tion score ” 
based o n j 
standard 
time allow- 
ance 1 

94 "produc- 
tion score” 

1:1 5 

may, E. N., Prcdiei- 
ing Success m Ma- 
chine Bookkeeping, 
J Appl Prychoi . 
1943, 37, 492. 


Data such as these suggest the amount of financial gain that 
employers and employees can achieve through proper selection and 
placement. Such data also lead one to wonder about the welfare of 
the marginal worker who continues indefinitely at his W'ork, insecure 
both from a psychological and economic jxiint of view. The records 
of mental hospitals and of criminal and domestic courts bear out the 
thought that many serious personal maladjustments have their origin 
in part in occupational maladjustment. The objectives in applying 
psychological techniques to the employment problem are, accorchngly, 
to reduoB unnosessaty job changes, to ensure the placement of workers 
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in jobs they can perform effectively, and to ensure placement in jobs 
that may provide necessary personal satisfaction and security. 

Types of Evidence in Employment 

Most business and industrial firms have a standard procedure that 
is followed in the employment of new personnel. A typical procedure 
is likely to include the following steps: 

1. The applicant applies for work and is given a brief preliminary 
interview. 

2 The applicant fills out a detailed form presenting his personal 
charactenstics and background. 

3. The applicant may be given appropriate vocational tests 

4. The applicant is given a more thorough interview 

5. The applicant may be referred to a prospective supervisor for 
further intcrview 

6. \ physical examination is given. 

7. The applicant is registered as an employee and is scheduled to 
%v oik 

The first six of the above steps are designed, through var 3 ing 
methods, to get information about the applicant. The employer goes 
to great length to secure the evidence that will determine his decision 
to employ or reject the applicant. If several positions are opien, the 
employer will go to equally great length to determine the tv'pc of work 
m W'hich the particular applicant can best be utilized. The intemews, 
the piorsonal-histoiy record and the tests, both vocational and medical, 
provide the evidence on which an applicant is accepted or rejected. 
How accurate is this evidence? IIovv dependable Is it m the miportant 
business of emplovinent? The following pages discuas some of the 
psj'chological methods and c.vpieriments that hav'e contributed to our 
understanding and improvement of the employment process. 

THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 

The interview is without question the most fundamental part of 
the employment procedure Usually an interview is the basis for a 
decision with respect to an applicant’s capabilities and personal quali- 
ties and is the basis for a final decision with respect to job placement. 
Because interviewing is used univmrsally in this way critical thought 
should be giv'cn to the dependability of the employment interview and 
to improvements in procedure that may enable the interviewer to 
do his task with greater accuracy. 

Employment interview’s are conducted for a variety of reasons and 
in a variety of ways, determined by the circumstances in which inter- 
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vieTiring takes place. The most common purpose is to obtain personal 
data about the applicant and to inquire in detail about general facts 
that have been noted on an application blank. Other purposes are 
to inform the applicant regarding the nature of the work available 
and to form an estimate of personal qualities that are not ordinarily 
revealed through means other than personal contact. 

The actual conduct of the interview is not standard. Some of the 
variations that have appeared in the experience of employment inter- 
viewers are noted below: ' 

1. Some firms proiide not a single interview but a scries including, 
possibly, (a) a very brief preliminarj' interview during which the obvi- 
ously unqualified or disinterested applicants are rejected, followed by 
(fi) one or more intermediate interviews, 8omev^•hat more thorough, 
during which a decision Ls made regarding employment, and after the 
new emploj'ce is signed up, there is often (r) a final interview during 
which the new employee is given additional details with respect to 
work procedure, responsibilities, place of work, and other items ncces- 
saiy- for a new employee 

2. most eraplo.vment interviewers confine their investigation 
to superficial aspects of the applicant’s personal rharactcn.stics or 
personal historj', others make an attempt to get at fundamental 
personality traits or behavnor patterns which are not evident in the 
ordinarj' interview and which may be of critical importance in the 
occi^ational success of the applicant. 

3. Some inU'rviews have a standard sequence of questions that they 
follow more or less rigidly to permit a better comparison of applicants, 
while others avoid artificial control or direction on the theory that the 
use of standard questions tends to destroy the spontaneity and flexi- 
bility that is the essential characteristic of the interview. 

4. The duration of the emplojTnent interview varies considerably. 
Periods ranging from 3 to 40 minutes arc not uncommon, depending 
upon the time available and the type of position to be filled. 

5. The manner of reporting and recording interview results permits 
much variation. Some interviewers keep no record whatever, while 
others maintain a narrative report or a summarj' rating. 

6. Most interviews are conducted individually; t e., two people 
discuss the matter mutually. On the other hand, some are conducted 
by a committee oi interested persons. 

Several methods have been devised for the ^tematic study of 
interview methods and interview results. One of the earliest and most 
frequently used methods was to have applicants interviewed by a 
number d interviewers in order to determine how well they could agree 
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in their conclusions. Others have attempted to estimate the accuracy 
of employment interviews by comparing the interviewer’s judgment 
with some objective evidence of subsequent success or failure on the job. 

These methods for checking the reliability and validity of inter- 
viewing are illustrated in the pages that follow. 

Agreement among Interviewers 

One of the earliest studies of the interview was carried out by Scott, 
Bingham, and Whipple in 1916.^ This study gave clear-cut and some- 
what startling results and consequently it will be presented here in 
some detail. The cooperation of 23 interviewers was secured, 20 of 
these men being sales managers regularly engaged in the intendewing 
and selection of new employees. Twenty-four applicants for sales 
positions presented themselves to each of the 23 interviewers. The 
interviewers were permitted to use any method of their own choosing 
and were required only to rank the applicants in order with respect to 
their probable success at selling. Through this method it was possible 
to secure the judgments shown in Table 137, as to the relative qualifica- 
tions of 24 applicants according to the views of 23 typical interviewers. 

Tlus table reveals a wde range of opinion among the interviewers 
with respect to any given applicant. Applicant A , for example, was 
considered the Ixfst by one interviewer and was ranked 22 by another 
interviewer. On some applicants, however, the range of opinion was 
considerably less; e.g., applicant E's rankings ranged from 15 to 24. 
This seeming lack of agreement, however, is balanced by the fairlj' close 
correlation between individual interviewers’ judgments and the 
average ranking. Interviewer v produced rankings that correlated .85 
with the average ranking, whereas interviewer u produced rankings 
that correlated only .55, indicating relatively low agreement with the 
judgment of other interviewers. From these data it can be concluded 
that interviewers will disagree in individual eases yet some of them, 
presumably more skilled, will show remarkable agreement with the 
group judgment. 

Similar studies hav'e been carried out bj' several other experi- 
menters. In these cases the results were essentially similar although 
the experimenters’ interpretations varied somewhat. 

Agreement between Interviewers and Stipervisors 

Some have contended that results such as those just described are 
faulty in that the consistency found in interviewers’ judgments may be 

‘ Described in Bu^ham, W. V., and Moore, B. V., How To Interview, 3d ed , 
pp. 100-103, Harper & Brothera, Now York, 1941 
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due to the interviewers having stereotyped attitudes, possibly errone- 
ous, about the ideal characteristics of a salesman. One possible check 
on this criticism is to compare the interviewer’s judgment with actual 
job performance. One such study has been completed in connection 
with the employment of clerical workers in a large steel company. 

In this situation three interviewers were engaged in employing 
women for a variety of typical office positions such as file clerk, typist, 
messenger, stenographer, and calculator operator. These interviewers 
had no special training other than familiarity with the company's 
business and some experience on their job. Brief interviews were 
allotted to each applicant, the interviews ranging from 3 minutes to 
15 or 20 in accordance with the interne wer’s judgment. At the con- 
clusion of an interview the applicant was rated with respect to her 
suitability for each of the jolis for which she w'as to be considered 
Following the interview and rating, these applicants were given voca- 
tional tests and further interviews prior to employment. Those 
actually employed were rated after 90 days by their immediate super- 
visor with respect to their ability, performance, cooperativeness, and 
initiative. 

TaBij! 138 — Rklationship betwmn Intbhvibueh’s PREnimoj of Scccess 
AM) SfPEHVISOK's RePOBT OF SUCCESS 
(99 women clerical workers’! 


Suppn isor's rating 


Intprvicwer'H rating 

i Per rent un- 
1 satisfactory 

1 P(*r cent ; 

i aAcrage 

i 

1 r, 

1 1 er cent 

superior 

(Iroup A (average rating) 

3 

66 

31 

Group B 

0 

65 

35 

Group C 

0 I 

47 

53 

(iroup D 

0 

31 

69 

Group E (highest possible rating) 

0 

1 

! 9 

100 


A comparison of the interviewer’s ratings with the supervisory 
rating produced the results shown in Table 138. In this table each 
horizontal line represents a group of employees, group A being those 
receiving “average” ratings from the interview'er and Group E being 
those receiving the highest possible rating from the interviewer 
(Employment was granted only to applicants rated “av’erage or 
better). Each group is divided to indicate “superior,” “average” or 
“unsatisfactory” performance after 90 days of employment. It is evi- 
dent from thin table thnt. applicants rated most favorably by the inter- 
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viewer have a substantially higher probability of superior performanoe 
than those with average ratings. The only unsatisfactory perform* 
ance ratings were assigned to individuals in group A who were given 
"average” ratings by the interviewers. The agreement between the 
inter\iewer’s judgment and the supervisor’s rating is shown by a 
correlation coefficient of .62. This compares favorably with the pre- 
dictions achieved by other employment devices and suggests that the 
interview, whatev’er its weaknesses may be, is in tins instance function- 
ing in a useful way. 

Standardizinq the Interview 

Some experimenters have attempted to improve the interview' by 
establishing a standard senes of questions and a standard method for 
ev'aluating the responses giv'cn by the applicant. One of the most 
thorough attempts along tliis line was carried out by Iloviand and 
Wonderlic in connection with the selection of employees for the House- 
hold Finance Company.* Ba.sed upon a preliminary experiment, a 
Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide was dev'eloped vvnth a series of ques- 
tions of proved value in differentiating the better applicants from the 
poorer ones. The questions were grouped into four sections, viz., 
work histoiy', f.Tmily historv', social history, and piTsonal hi.stor)'; 
and spaces were provided for recording re-sponses to each of the 37 
questions. Following each section of the guide w'as a senes of ques- 
tions that the interviewer could answer to rate the applicant. On the 
basis of these ratings an interview score was calculateij. 

The reliability of this guide in use was estimated in one Instance by 
having a group of applicants interviewed and rated separately by 
different interviewers. A correlation of .71 was obtiuued with 23 
cases. On a larger number of ca-scs, the reliability was checked by 
calculating the mtemal consistency of the records. Tliis method gave 
a coefficient of .57 for the work-bistorj' section, .46 for personal history, 
and .25 for each of the remaining two sections, with a total reliability 
index of .82. Reliability of this degree is considerably higher than 
that ordinarily expected from an interview and compares favorably 
with the reliability of other psycholi^cal instruments that have been 
widely accepted. 

The validity of the Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide has been 
checked in two ways. In one instance the scores of 100 individuals 
remaining in emplo 3 rment were compared with the scores of 100 
individuals who had been dismissed. A statistically significant differ- 

* Bovland, C, I., and Wondertio, E. F., Prediction of Induitrial 8u«coisf»»a 
Staadarduod latorviow, J Appl. PtytM., 1930, 687-46. 
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enoe in total score was shown between the averages of the two groups. 
Tlw other test of validity was made by examining the records of 300 
individuals subsequent to employment. Interview scores were divided 
into five categories, and the percentages of those still on the job, those 
resigned, and those dismissed were examined for each of the five 
categories. The results indicated a progressive increase in the per- 
centage of satisfactory employees corresponding to increasingly hi^er 
interview scores. 


Training Interviewers 

It is believed by many that interviewers can increase their skill and 
their accuracy of judgment substantially by experience and special 
training. One significant attempt to study this question was made by 
the Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia during 1940-1941 
under the direction of Dri\'er * For this research a sjjecial obser- 
vation room was provided that resembled an ordinary interview room 
but had a one-way screen permitting obscr\-ers to hear and see the 
proceedings without themselves being seen or heard. A group of 
employment managers and others interested in the problem devised a 
list of traits to Ije oliserved during inter\news and also devised a method 
for r.vting each applicant who was interviewed in this experimental 
situation. A group of applicants, unaware of their being observ'cd, 
were then each interviewed by one of these experienced personnel 
managers while the others observed the course of the interview and 
rated the applicant on the basis of facts brought out or observ'ed in the 
interview. 

Under these conditions improvement was observed in the consist- 
ency of ratings given by the various persons participating. In the 
course of the experiment the deviation of individual ratings from the 
group average was reduced 36 per cent. This presumably indicates 
that the controlled practice and group discussion of intervievring pro- 
blems provided a clearer terminology and more thorough interviewing 
method that resulted in gieater uniformity of judgment. Since the 
study has not yet been completed the ultimate degree of agreement 
has not been determined. 

The applicants w'ere rated on a number of individual qualities that 
proved unlike in the consistency with which they could be rated. 
While the results were inconclusive there was evidence for believing 
that interviewers in general are better able to judge those qualities 
for which objective data are brought out in the interview. For 

* Driver, R, 8., RMtareh w tfce Inttrview, pp. 20-31, Amencan Management 
^■xHuatba, No. 113, Office Managwnwit Series, 1944. 
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example, such qualities as “ability to learn abstract material" and 
“ability to deal with other individuals” were rated with greater 
agreement than such qualities as “dominance” and "self-confidence.” 

The third significant observation developed from this experiment 
concerns the inability of most of the interviewers, in spite of their 
practical experience and special training, to describe the basis on which 
their judgments were formed. Employment intcr\'iewing, it appears, 
18 still an unsystematic, intuitiv'e function for many persounel managers 

The Stkess Interview* 

The employment intendew situation is inlicrently artificial and 
thereby prevents the fair obser\'ation of some \ariations in individual 
beliavior that may be very significant for performance on the job. 
Tlie typical applicant is primed for the interv'iew, and if he is an experi- 
enced job-seeker he lias a good idea of what will lie asked and the 
responses that inll lie noted favorably by the interviewer. Some 
individual.s presumably have developed skill in the art of being inter- 
viewed, whereas others may be at a disadvantage with no special 
reference to their suitability for the position they are seeking The 
experiment descrilied below was dosigntHl to include in the inter- 
xiew some unusual factors that permit an inter\Tewer to observe an 
applicant’.s behavior under unusual emotional stress ' 

Following preliminary experiment an interview* procedure w*a-« 
worked out consLsting of the following phases: 

1. “Control questioning” during which the candidate is given thi- 
usual friendly questioning by a committee of interviewers. 

2 A phase of “control action” during which the candidate pei- 
forms a difficult manual test in the presence of the committee 

3. A “stress questioning” period during w'hich “the atmosphere of 
the interv*iew quickly snaps from one of fnendly interest to one of 
cold disdain.” 

4 A period of “ stress action ” in which the candidate is required to 
lepeat the manual test, this time w-ith an unfriendly atmosphere and 
confusing interruptions to increase the emotional strciK. 

5. A “recovery” phase in wliich the candidate is cased back into 
the friendly atmosphere that characterised the opening of the interview 

0. A "post-interview” phase in which the candidate is given 
assurance that the seeming animosity of the interviewers was not 
periKinal and was used merely to note his reactions. 

Members of the interview committee were trained for their task by 

’ Freeman, G. L., Manaon, G. E., KattofT, E. T., and PaUiinan, J. H., The 
Btren Intervieer, / Almorm. Soe. Ptyeiuil., IM2. *7, 427-447 
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practice interviews and by discxission of the procedure. Each inter- 
viewer individually prepared ratings of the behavior of each applicant 
during the control period of the inten'icw and also during the adjust- 
ment period. Two groups of men were interviewed, one (group A) 
consisting of 22 applicants for positions os patrolmen, and one (group 
B) consisting of 20 eicpericnced men seeking an assignment in Civilian 
Defense Traffic Control. 

The results of this experiment permitted estimates as to both the 
reliability of the intennews and their validity. Table 139A shows the 
intercorrelation among the total ratings for five interviewers in group 
A. It will be noted tliat these correlations approximate 80 which is 
considered unusually high for interview rehabihty. Table 139B 
shows similar intercorrelations for group B In this case the figures 
were somewhat lower, especially in the case of interviewer 6 whose 
rating.-! did not correspond well with those of other interviewers. How- 
ever, even with group B the total score reliabilities are sufficiently high 
to encourage individuals who are concerned with the use of inten lew 
methods in employment 


Table 139 — IIehabilitt or IIatinos for Patrolmen a\d TRAFnc Control 

Officer .\ppurANTs 

.4. Total Stress Interview Ratings. 22 Patrolnii-n Applicants 


i 

Raf<*r 

1 1 

2 ! 
1 

1 

3 1 

4 

1 1 

5 

I 

i 

77 ' 

i 

86 

1 1 

79 : 

.84 

2 

( 

\ 


82 : 

80 

3 

1 

82 j 

86 ! 

81 

4 

1 

i 


: 72 

! 

B, ToiiU Strc!fl3 Intom-r"' 20 TrafHr Control Oflioer Applifants 

Rater 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

t ^ 

i 

2 

79 

; I 

74 

81 

80 

4 


' 86 

40 

82 

5 



1 33 I 

66 

6 

1 

1 

i 

1 - 

; 1 

! i 

42 

1 


C. Instructors' Ratings, 20 Trsflic Control Officer Applic-ants 


Rater 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 i 

1 42 

67 

1 

34 

2 

i 

47 


34 
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With group B it was possible to compare the reliability of the inter- 
view ratings with the ratings given to the group subsequently by 
instructors at the Northwestern University Traffic Institute. Table 
1390 shows the reliability of the instructors' ratings. It will be noted 
that these ratings have considerably lower reliability than those made 
by the interviewers. This is somewhat surprising in view of the fact 
that the interviews lasted about 25 minutes, whereas the instructors 
had worked closely with the men for a considerable period of time 
There appears to be greater agreement mnong trained raters in a con- 
trolled interview situation than among relatively untrmned raters 
who have a wider opportunity for observation, although this difference 
may be due in part to a difference in the nature of the traits rated. 

An estimate of the validity of the stress interview in connection 
with Group B was obtained by correlating the interview ratings with 
rank order ratings based upon the performance of the patrolmen during 
their pre\ious years of service on the job. The validity of the inter- 
view ratings based on the “control (non-stress)” interviews was 74, 
the validity of “stress” ratings was .33, and the validity of the total 
interview ratings was .50. 

The primarj' conclusion that enn be drawn from this experiment is 
that during a brief interview of controlled content it is possible for 
trained raters to achieve a high degree of consistency in their opinions 
and that these opinions correspond favorablj' with actual job perform- 
ance. However, the contribution of the stress factor that was Inserted 
in the interview procedure is not clear and mu.st await further experi- 
mentation under a variety of circumstances before becoming a practical 
addition to present interviewing methods. 

PERSONAL DATA IN EMPLOYMENT 

A person applying for w'ork is very likely to be confronted with an 
application form. It is almost universal practice among organlKaiions 
regularly employing new personnel to have a questionnaire on which 
the applicant may state the type of work he prefers, his qualifications, 
and his personal history. These forms range from brief registration 
cards to formidable four-page forms bristling with tine print and legal 
phrases. 

There appears to be little uniformity in the information required in 
application blanks. Some of the most frequently used items are given 
in Table 140. Most forms have, in addition, a number of items that 
are a£ special importance to the firm in question or are believed by the 
employment manager to be of some special significance in the evalua- 
lion ol an applicant's qualifications. Many of the questions are used 
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primarily to identify the applicant and to aid the mechanics of employ- 
ment (e.p,, name, address, social security number) ; others are includ^ 
primarily to accommodate legal and company policy limitations in 
employment (e.g., age, citizenship, relatives in company); the remain- 
ing items are designed primarily to serve as indicators of the applicant’s 
probable success on some job (e.g., previous employment, education, 
physical impairments). Some items, of course, may serve all three 
purposes. 

Table 140. — Questions Most Frkjcentlt Asked on 40 Repbbsentative 

Application Foemr* 


1 

Itom * 

1 

Frequency ! 

Per cent 

Ihrcsont Address 

40 

! 100 

Date 

39 ! 

98 

MsntaJ status 

! 39 j 

98 

Age and date of birth 

37 1 

93 

Education 

37 1 

03 

Telephone 

37 ; 

93 

Where previously employed 

34 j 

85 

Signature 

33 

82 

Place of birth 

32 j 

i 80 

Work desired 

32 1 

! 80 

List dependants 

30 

75 

Height and weight 

2S 

1 70 

Iteaaon for Icavmg previous j' l.s 

28 

: 70 

Relatives in company 

25 

I 63 

Social security number . . . 

25 

1 63 

Phj"sical impairment 

24 

60 

Salary on previous jobs 

23 

57 

Citizenship . 

21 

1 53 

Employed here before 

i =« 

1 50 


*AdApi«d from iTrapfovwMt Pncsdura and Per$imnsl SGcards, pp 23-23^ NftUoixai IndustrUl 
Confaraoae Bated. Btudki i& PtnKiancl Policy. No. 38. New York* IMl. 

With an application blank, the employment manager can collect a 
large amount of personal data about each applicant in a fairly easy 
manner. The manner is so easy, in fact, that he may collect more data 
then he can use and much more than the applicant wishes to give, for, 
to the industrial applicant with limited schooling, the flUmg out of an 
application hln-nk is a task of considerable proportions One employ- 
ment manager hiring young women for unskilled and se miskil led 
factory work reported the average time required to fill out his applica- 
tion blank to be more than 1 hour and that additional time was needed 
to check and complete riie record since a majority of the applicants 
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were unable to perform the task correctly. On the whole, however, 
the applicant can provide reasonably accurate data and with strange 
patience will even record seemingly irrelevant facts such as the model of 
his automobile, the birth dates of his ux children, or the maiden name 
of his mother. 

Evaluation of Personal Data 

Ordinarily the employment manager draws from his own knowledge 
of living and working conditions to evaluate the various items of 
information. Often he has the aid of the prospective supervisor, who 
will state his judgment as to the traits desired in the new employee. 
As might be expected, the opinions of such experienct*d judges are 
often correct and in the long run are probably quite satisfactory. 
There are many occasions, however, when expedience Ls incomplete, 
when opinions differ, or when apparent bios exista Such occasions 
require a systematic reinew of personal data w'ith reference to a specific 
job or general type of employment in order to establish the most 
effective interpretation of an applicant’s personal data. 

Various methods have been used in analyzing or validating personal 
data. All of these methods involve a careful examination of the job 
performance of a group of employees and of their personal traits at the 
time of their employment If it is discovered, for example, that 
superior welders tend on the average to have completed more years of 
school than a group of inferior welders, then it can be stated with some 
confidence that additional schooling is a trait predictive of Buccess at 
welding. On the other band, if the facts show that welders with little 
schooling perform as well as those with greater amounts of schooling, 
then it is established that this item of personal data is of no value in 
predicting success. If a number of traits are studied in this W'ay, those 
that prove to Ije sigDificant may bo assembled to form a composite 
index of probable success on the job. The method lends itself readily 
to any degree of statistical refinement that may be warranted by the 
data or by the practical situation in which the study is made. To 
illustrate the method, a study will bo described below' of the traits tliaf 
characterise successful women steel-mil] workers. 

Analysis or Personal Data — Manual Occupation 

A large steel manufacturing company during 1943 employed several 
thousand women for various types of unskiiled and semiskilled produc- 
tion and maintenance jobs. These women were employed in positions 
charaeterised by relatively heavy physical effort and relatively short 
training periods. The bans for selection had varied from plant to 
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plant and from depnrtment to department according to the ideas each 
employer had regarding the characteristics that may lead to good job 
performance. Some department heads, for example, preferred older 
women, some younger; some insisted on high-school eduaction while 
others preferred applicants with lesser education; some gave preference 
to large, heavy -women, while others preferred those of moderate size. 
A series of studies was undertaken to examine such preferences in 
order to determine some of the traits that can be shown to be related to 
job performance. The results in one plant are described here 

The women mill employees of four departments were selected for 
study. All with more than 3 months’ serAoce were rated by their 
supervisors on the basis of over-all performance on the job Wlule 
nearly all were satisfactory in the sense that they were kept in employ- 
ment, the Bupen'isors identified some (about 43 per cent) who were 
definitely superior in performance These were w omen of the type the 
supervnsor “would like to have more of.” Information on a wide 
variety of j^ersonal data items was compiled for this group of 202 
women 

Table 1 11 shows the relationship betiveen some of these items and 
subsequent job porformimce In each instance the percentage of 
superior employees in each trait range is shown The traiU shown m 
the table include the five that proved to be significant and one (height i 
that was not significant in predicting job performance From this 
table it is evident that 

1 . Women with higher mental-ability test scores tmid to lie Mijienoi 
on the job 

2 Women with higher mechanical-comprehonsion test scores tend 
to be superior on the job. 

3. Women who are siuall (below 130 pounds') and thixse who are 
large (over 170 pounds) tend to be poor performers, while those in the 
middle range tend to be superior. 

4. The most favorable age range appears to be in the late twenties 
and early thirties. 

5. Women with less than eiglit grades of schooling tend to lie poor 
performers, w’hile additional schooling beyond the eight li grade appears 
to be of no special advantage in this tjqie of work 

While these factors individually are uncertam indications of a new 
employee’s probable success on the job, it was thought that the five 
significant factors in combination would pro%ide a fairly reliable 
predictive guide for emplojTnent intennewers. With this in mind an 
employment index, found by summing the points of credit allowed for 
each tjrait in which the applicant falls within the favorable range (see 
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Table 141), M^aa calculated for each employee included in the study. 
The individuals in the favorable range on all five items were found to 
have 65 chances in 100 of being a superior employee in this t3i>e of 
work, while those with an index of three or less had only 25 chances in 
100 of being superior. 


Table 141. — Relationship between Peksonai. Tbaits and PROBABrun of 
“Scpehioe” Job Performance 
(202 womon uleel-nuli employee#) 


Trait 

Per cent 
rated 

"Superior” 

Point# 

credit 

Trait 

! 

Per cent 
rated 

"Superior” 

Points 

credit 

Age \yeAn): 



Height (inches) : 



19 

33.3 

0 

61 

.50 0 


20-23 

47.2 

1 

62-63 

40 0 


24-27 1 

46 0 

1 

64-65 

46 2 

None 

2*1-31 

64 0 1 

1 

66-67 

43 8 


32-35 

44 3 

I 

68 

40 0 


36 

44 4 

1 




Wtunht (pounda). 


1 

i 

Schooling (j'cara) 



109 j 

36 0 

0 

7 

26 7 

0 

110-129 1 

40 7 

0 

8 

40 4 

1 

130-149 

57 2 

: » 

9 

51 8 

1 

150-169 j 

52 0 1 

! I 

10 

44 7 

I 

170-189 1 

i 20 0 j 

1 0 

11 

48 0 

1 

190 1 

1 

2\ Q 

i 

; 0 

12 

47 4 

1 

MeuUi test ^ 



Mechanical com- 

1 


score : 



p rchension 

1 


7 

32 0 

0 

t»'#t score' 



O-Il 

42 1 

0 

5 

15 4 

0 

1!M5 

42 4 


6-11 

36 4 


16-19 

48 2 

1 

22-17 

40 6 

0 

20-23 

62 0 

1 

IS 23 

49 5 

1 

24-27 

25 0* 

1 

24-29 

41 7 

1 

28 

71.5 

1 

30 

1 

61 5 

1 


* iDvwnioci dot varall suintwr of 


By (^bterving the favorable personal traits established by such a 
study it is posuble to effect an increase in the proportion of superior 
workers among those to be employed in the future. It is further 
possible by such a method to avoid the arbitrary acceptance or rejec- 
tion ol applicants on the bans of characteristics that have no demon- 
rtnd>le or logieal relationship to job perfotmanoe. 
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An Index or Emplotabilitt 

The evaluation of personal data in a systematic -way can be carried 
out wnth reference to any occupation or any group of occupations. An 
interesting application of the method has been made by Newer,* whose 
object was to predict the employability of pubhc-relief clients. 

A survey of opinion among business, industrial, and United States 
Elmployment Servnce personnel workers provided Newer with 16 
factors that were commonly Ixilievcd to be significant m determining a 
relief client’s employability These factors (see Table 142) were 
arranged into a convenient scale and were weighted m accordance with 
the survey of expert opinion, so that a rating, oi score, could be 
calculated for any individual. The scale was then applied in the spring 
of 1942 to a random sample (206 cases) of the persons .seeking relief 
lienefits in .January, 1939 at tlie Onondaga County, New York, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare A companson of the calculated index of 
employability with the actual number of months of employment that 
each individual obtained during a sui»sequent 40-month period showed 
that the index had a faiily high validiW, in that indmduals with high 
indexes tended to secure more frequent or more permanent employ- 
ment than individuals with low indexes. The coefficient of correlation 
betw'cen the indexes and actual employment was 72 


T\BI,E 142 pACTORis Vhi'\i BT NeWER IN AN ISDEX OF EmFLCYOULITT ScALE 

Age Physical defects 

lixpcriciicc l^ucation 

I'nemploymrnt IVeiious wages 

NatioiiaJit y Pn-son record 

Dep<-tuleney Reason for leaving piciiuus work 

Race Sex 

Religion Personality 

Citucnabip Home conditions 


As a further check on the value of personal data in predicting an 
individual’s probability of being employed, studies were made of the 
composition of the personnel still on the relief rolls in January, 1943 and 
February, 1944, As shown in Table 143. the 1939 clients included a 
fairly even distribution of employability scores throughout the range, 
while in 1943 and 1944, as the relief clients ivere absorbed into the 
increasingly available jobs, individuals with high indexes disappeared 

* Newer, Bernard 8., An Employment Expectancy Rating Scale, Master a 
Thesw, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 1942. Reported also by 
Casety, M. A., An Index of EuipWiibility, Otxapatvms, 1944, 82, 477-483 
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from the relief rolls and the rolls became heavily loaded with low-index 
individuals. 

The author suggests several possible practical applications of such 
an index of employability: (1) It can be used as a diagnostic aid for the 
public-relief case worker since an unemployed individual with a high 
employability index probably is a victim of some personal maladjust- 
ment rather than of general economic depression, (2) future acceptance 
of public-relief clients could possibly' be tempered by a knowledge of the 
applicant's emploj'ability in order that the more employable individ- 
uals might be kept in competition for the available jobs, and (3) in 
employ'ment agencies, the acceptance of clients could be based upon an 
employability index in order to concentrate the agency’s efforts on 
those clients for w’hom results can be expected with a minimum of cost 


Table 143 — Cojn*ARrso.v or Isotix or KuPLorABiUTT Soobeh for Poblk- 
BEUr.r Ci.iE.VTs IN 1939, 19-13. a.vd 1944* 


Index of omployability 

1 j 

i Jnntmrj', 1939 

1 {N 206) 

1 

Januarj’, 1943 
<N 7411 

t 

1 February, 1944 
(iV 1631 

85- 

1 

i lor: 

0 S'-; ’ 


75-84 

i 28 

! 2 5 


65-74 

' 23 ! 

! 5 

4 % 

55-64 

! 23 ! 

i 25 

1 24 

4f>-54 

i 11 

S-T 

1 35 

-44 

1 5 1 

i 31 

1 37 

Total mimlK-r of rlirnta from 

I i 

r ’ 

100' r 

: 100% 

whtrh saniplo was drawn 

; 7,500 1 

1 ! 

1 1,200 

j 950 


• AiJikpUMi from New«>r 


Analysis of Personal Data — Sales Occupation 

A number of investigations have been rejwrted dealing with the 
personal data predictive of success in the sale of insurance One of 
these, which illustrates typical methods and results, was carried out h> 
Russell and Cope. * An analysis of the records of 500 salesmen resulted 
in the data of T^le 144, from which a score for any applicant can lx* 
calculated by summing the chances for success for all items that 
correspond with the applicant’s personal data. The score totals may 
range from 579, in the case of an individual with all of the less favorable 
traits, to 7Z2, for one who has all of the more favorable traits. 

' fiiuaeU, W., and Cops, O. V., A Method of Rating the Hwtory and Aohiev ''- 
ment of ApjAmxitt for Pomtkma, PMie Ptrmmiul Sivditt, 1M5, 1 , 302-219 
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The value of such a systematic study of p>ereonal data is indicated 
by the figures in Table 146, which show the percentage distribution of 
scores for successful as compared with unsuccessful salesmen None of 
the successes scored below 640, while a majonty scored over 670. In 

Table 144. — Relationshjp between Pebsonal Data and Sdccess of 500 Life 

Insurance Salesman* 


1 

Item 

1 

% chances 
for success 

Item 

% chances 
for success 

1 

Age; 


Mantal status : 


23 years and less 

49 

Mamed 

69 

24r-32 . 

58 

Smgle 

49 

33-38.. 

64 

Club memberships 


39-44. 

53 

1 or less 

43 

45 and over 

60 

2 

58 

Bellmg experience (life msur- 


3 or 4 

62 

ance)' 


5 or more 

68 

None . 

66 

Schooling. 


Less than 3 years 

69 

15 years and under 

68 

3-6 years 

86 

16 years and over 

54 

Over 6 years 

90 

Out of school • 


Offices held: 


9 years or less 

60 

Less than 3 

59 

Over 9 years 

73 

3 or more 

83 

Home conditions' 


Dependents: 1 


Rent or board 

52 

None or 1 . . . 

49 

0«'n home 

63 

2 or more j 

63 

Life insurance earned. 


Number of uivcstments’ ' 


None 

47 

1 ■ 1 

1 46 

Some 

59 

2 ! 

! 54 



3 or more 1 

1 

i 




* Adapted from RusmII auu Co^ 

Table 145. — Distkibution or Scores on Personal Data Scale fob Successful 

AVD UNfiUCCESSFX’^L INSURANCE SALESMEN* 



579-640 

641-670 1 

1 671-732 

Successful salesmen 

0 

24 

i 

Unsuccessful salcfimeu 

31 

42 

1 


* From Rumdl and Copo. 


contrast to this, the failures were distributed quite evenly over the 
entire range of scores. By eliminating the applicants who scored below 
640, this company could have avoided the costly employment of 31 per 
cent of the failures with a corresponding increase in the average success 
of those who remain. 
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An interesting sidelight on this method of evaluating personal data 
is given by a subsequent study of the salesmen employed by the same 
firm between 1927 and 1935. ‘ Again various personal data items were 
correlated with actual records. A majority of the items found to be 
significant in the earlier study were also significant in 1935. Certain 
items were found to be no longer significant {viz., offices held, 
number of inv^estments owmed, elapsed time since leaving school, 
and home ownership); some new items w-ere added to the significant 
list (viz., previous income, previous occupation, minimum living 
expenses, length of residence in community, and duration of negoti- 
ation for emplo^’ment). The shift in items may be assumed to 
reflect (a) the introduction of job tenure as an additional factor in 
determining success, and {h) an .actual change in the diagnostic value 
of items liecausc of elapsed time and changing conditions These 
changes illustrate the need for maintaining a continuous appraisal of 
the factors that are to be considered in employment, 

SoM£ Limitations of This .\pphoach 

The three stutiies reported above are given as examples of an 
approach to the evaluation of personal data in employment Many 
other occupations have been studied in the same way, and, in fact, it is 
liecoming routine practice to include such material in occupational 
analyses. 

It is a frequent protest of supcrvd.sors and employment managers 
that the results of such studies are unrealistic and \'ioIate common 
sense because they establish the validity of only a small numlier of 
simple factors and do not deal effectively with the unu.sual or the 
complex factors that in the actual employment situation may lie of 
critical importance. It is true that .some factors do not lend them- 
selves to statistical stud}'’ l)ecau.se they occur too infrequently. For 
example, poor health is rarely proved to Ik* a valid reason for rejecting an 
applicant, because a group of employee.'; being studied rarely includes 
enough individuals with definite evodcnccs of ill health to establish the 
point. This, however, docs not denj' the proliability that on certain 
jol>6 ill health would be a detriment to performance. Similarly, itcin.s 
that are insignificant alone may in relation to other items a.‘‘8urae impor- 
tance. For example, years of schooling as a separate item may be of no 
significance; yet when considered in relatitHiship to the applicant’s age 
or family economic background it may be of great significance in that 
it reflects adheranoe to popular educational standards and reflects full 

> Seleettno the Sweeutful Saletman, The Phoenix Mutual Life Intmranoe Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut, 1937 
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utilization of one’s opportunities. Such considerations mRltpi it evident 
that systematic studies of personal data, while of great value as e^d- 
dence in employment, do not always convey the complete picture and 
must in practice be supplemented by nonmathematical evaluations 

EMPLOYMENT TESTS 

Employment tests have been in common use for many years among 
the larger and more progressive business and industrial firms in Amer- 
ica. A survey ‘ by the National Industrial Conference Board m 1940 
of 462 firms revealed that 111 (24 per cent) were using trade tests and 
76 (16 per cent) were using intelligence tests in the selection of salaried 
v'orkcrs The same sun'ey showed that, of 40 larger firms, 22 (55 per 
cent) were using tests for office or factory workers. These surveys are 
somewhat difficult to interpret because they cover selected firms that 
aie more likely to be advanced in their employment programs, yet it is 
clear that there is a widespread acceptance of the idea of using employ- 
ment tests and that, furthermore, there is occurring currently an 
increase in the scope of their application. 

Fundamektal Concepts of Employment Testing 

The idea of employment testing is not as new or as strange as many 
indiriduals believe. The job tryout is an emplojTnent practice of long 
standing and is in one sense a crude, relatively inaccurate, and costly 
form of an employment test. Furthermore, the typical employment 
test is closely related to the interview in that both are a means of 
observing behavior duru**, a sample period of time in order to predict 
the later performance of the applicant. The test differs mainly in the 
fact that it is more clo.ic:y controlled 

The typical employ."' - nt test consists of a brief sample of an 
applicant’s performance on a task that is related to the actual job for 
which he is being considered. By control of the conditions during the 
test, one may learn in a few minutes w'hat othemdse might take days or 
even months to learn under conditions of lesser control. There are 
three fundamental characteristics of an employment test that should be 
noted (1) A test is standard, f g , b. printed senes of questions to be 
answered or a standard task to do; the test is thus the same for all 
applicants (2) An employment test provides some tj-pe of objective 
record of the applicant’s performance. This important feature makes 
it possible for tests to be used by different examiners and makes it 
possible to use statistical methods for verifying the value of the tests. 

* Empl-ojfptenl Procedures and Personnel Records^ p 38, National Industrial 
Conference Roard, Studios in Personnel Policy, No 38, New York, 1941 
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(3) An employment teat provides norms, based upon experience, that 
permit the interviewer to determine how an applicant compares with 
other applicants in test performance. 

Types of Employment Tests 

The tests used for employment in business and industry are of many 
kinds to suit the many special nee<is of various firms and v'arioas 
occupations. In general, the tests fall into three categories — aptitude, 
achievement, and personality, as described in Chap. IV. These are 
used as follows: 

1. Tests of ApMiide — to determine to what extent the applicant has 
the capacity to learn and to perform the job quickly and efficiently. 

2 Tests of Achievement — to determine to what extent the applicant 
has already acquired the knowledge or skills required by the jol>. 

3. Tests of Personality — to determine to what extent the applicant 
is suited for the job in terms of interests, mental health, and capacity 
for personal ailjustment to the working conditions. A few of the tests 
widely used in employment are indicated in Table 14{> Additional 
information on these tests or on the many other tests available can be 
secured from other sources. * 

E^'-vlu-^tinq Employment Tests 

The only sure way to determine the value of employment tc'sts for 
any particular situation is to try them out. Attempts to estimate the 
value of a tost by inspection alone have often been discouraging, and in 
most situations tests must be checked or validated statistically when 
they are first installed and periodically during their period of u.se. The 
validation prfreedure includes a number of necessary steps, which may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Survey the employment problem to determine whether the 
present employment procedures need improvement. 

2. Study the job to determine the critical psychological elements 
that can be measured by employment tests. 

* Bennett, 0 K , nnd Cruikuh&nk, R M., A Summary of M anuat and Mtchamcal 
AbdUy Teds (Pretiminjiry Form), Fsycholoipcal Corporation, New York, 1SM2 
Bingham, W. V., Aptitudes and Aptitude Testiny, liarper A Brothom, New York. 
1937; Burtt, II. E., Principles of EmidoymerU Psythology, Harper A Brotbera, Ne« 
York, 1942; Experienee With Emp^nymmi TssU, National Induatrial Confercocc 
Board, Studies in Pononnel Policy, No. 82, New York, 1941; Greene. E 
B., Measurements of Human Behanor, The Odyseey Prcee, Inc., New York, 194), 
Tiffin, Joseph, Industrial Psyehaloyy, Prentire-Hall, Inc., Now York, 1942; ViteJe*, 
Bl. 8., Industrial Psythaioyy, W. W. Norton A Company, Inc., New York, 1932 
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Tablk 140. — Some Tests Used in Pebsonnel Seiection 


Dworiptioa 


Oita Self- Ad minister* 
inf Test of Meotaf 
Ability 


Thurstone Exnrninakr- 
lioQ in Typing 
Form A 


Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for 
Clerical Workeni 
Bennett Tost of Me- 
chanical Compre- 
hension. Form AA 


A series of multiple To aid m estuiiatmii; po- World Book Compaiw 
ehoioe questions deal- tential occupational 
ing with vocabulary, level, learning aptitude, 
analogies, opposites, capacity for intellec- 
syllogianiA, arithmetic tual work 
problems, etc 

Preparation of typed To measure speed and World Book Companv 
inaterial from rough accuracy in the use of 
• preparation of a tho typiewTiier 
t> ped table, and a short 
epelling test 

Comparison of pairs of To measure speed siid P»> rhological C'orvNira- 
numhers and pairs of accuracy in routine | Uon 

names for siruilarity clerical work i 

A eencA of illuntratiod To measure the under- I PsNchological Corpora- 


Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Teet 


Twesier Dexterity 
Tcet 


Bernreiiter Pereonal- 
ity Inventory 


numbers and pairs of accuracy in routine | Uon 

names for siruilarity clerical work i 

A eencA of lUuntratied To measure the under- PsNchological Coi 
questions regarding standing of basic ph>’s- tion 
practical mechanical ical relationships en- 

problems countered in e\er> day 

living 

A board with blocks and To measure the rapidit'V Educational Teet 
round holes, applicant of hand and forearm reau, Inc 
ts required to place the movements 


round holes, applicant of hand and forearm reau. Inc 

ts required to place the movements 

blocks in the holm or 

(alternative use) to 

turn over the blocks in 

position I 

A small board with boles I To measure speed and | Bu man Engineer) n g 
and metal pins to ht. accuracy of finger and ! Laborator>' 
applicant u required to wrist movemeDts < 

insert pms in holes us- 
ing tweeaers ns tool 

Benes of t oc^wos re- To measure the follow- | Stanford University 

{ Press 


Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality 
Inventory 


Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank 


garding th., subject's mg aspects of person- Press 

wtsrsstA end attitudes ality : neurotic tend- 
ency , self-sufficiency, 
introversion-extrovei^ 

Sion, dominance-sub- 
mission, confidence, 
sooMbUity 

Series of questions re* To measure the subject’s University of Minnesota 
garding the subject's tendency toward cor- Press 

interests, attitudes, ox- tarn clinically isolated 
penonces and beliefs mental disorderssuch as 

paranoia, sobisophre- 
nia, hysteria, etc. 

Scries of questions reveal- To establish a compai i- Stanford University 
mg subject’s attitude son of individual’s m- Press 
toward various occupa- terests with those of 
tiuns, school subjects, successful persona in 
amusements, activities, specified occupations 


garding the subject's 
interests, attitudes, ex- 
periences and beliefs 


mg subject’s attitude 
toward various oocupa- 
tinns, school subjects, 
amusements, activities, 
peculianties of people, 
eto. 
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3. Select or develop some criterion of employee performance that 
will distinguish better employees from the poorer employees. 

4. Choose or develop a series of tests for trial use, including tests 
covering as many as possible of the psychological factors developed in 
the job anal 3 'sis. 

5. Give these tests a trial with a representative group of employees 
in the occupation. 

G. Compare the test scores with the job performance of each 
individual in the experimental group in order to estimate the potential 
value of each trial test separately and of the tests in various combina- 
tions for predicting job performance 

This basic procedure has become standard for the establishment of 
an appropriate employment-test battcrj' for ant' occupation, although 
many minor variations from this procedure are allowed to suit special 
circumstances. 

Some situations do not justify' the use of a procedure such as this as, 
£' g., when the cost or the time loss tvould be prohibitive, or when the 
individuals available for trial are too few to permit accurate validation 
of the tests A.s experience grows in the field of cmplovinciit testing, it 
becomes increasingly justifiable to make an arbitrary choice of tests for 
certain occupations. For clerical workers, for example, it is now 
possible for an experienced emploj-ment psychologist to make a 
satisfactory selection of tests on the basis of a job analj’sis. Similarly 
in the selection of personnel for certain types of manipulative work, it 
is possible to make an arbitrary selection of tests with a high prob- 
ability of securing beneficial results. Usually, however, the validation 
procedure is necessary. In the following pages some experiences will 
be described in which the validation methods have been applied to 
practical problems in the use of tests for employment 

Employment Tests for Clerical Occupatio.vh 

Employment tests are used most widely and most effectively for the 
clerical occupations. The reasons for this are apparent w-hon one 
considers the nature of clerical work, which lends itself to experiment 
with paper and pencil job-sample tests, and when one considers the 
uniformity of clerical work from one industrial or business firm to 
another. These factors encouraged early research and permitted the 
rapid spread of employment testing with a minimum of original 
r®earch. 

Following some preliminary trials with a variety of tests, the follow- 
ing battery was finally adopted for regular use by one large company: 
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1. A verbal test of mental ability (12 minutes). 

2. A clerical test requiring the checking of pairs of names and pairs 
of numbers for identity (15 minutes). 

3. A typing test requiring accuracy and speed in reproduction of 
copy (10 minutes). 

4. A shorthand test scored for the rate at which the applicant can 
take shorthand notes and the accuracy and speed with which the notes 
are transcribed (about 20 minutes). 

The first two tests were given to all applicants for office employment, 
while the latter two ^^ere given only to applicants claiming to be skilled 
in typing or shorthand. 

After these tests had been in use for .some time a study was made of 
the relationship between the emplojunent test scores and later job 
pt^rformance As a criterion of actual performance, ratings were 


TaMI.E 147. llELATlO.S’SmP BETWEE.V EmPLOTJIE.NT TeST S cORES AND PrOB \BllATt 

nr "Scperior” Performance 
(Women clerical workers) 


Performance on tests 

Per cent of new employees rated “ 
after 90 days 

'Superior” 

Mental 

ability 

test 

(A’ 126) 

1 Clerical | 
ability 1 
test 

(A’ 126) 

\ 

i 

Typing 
test 1 
(.V 92) 1 

Shorthand 
test 
(A' 48) 

1 

Applifanta in upper third on tost 

77 

57 

90 

87 

Applicants m middle third on test 

38 

50 

31 

82 

Applicants in lower third on test 


31 

27 

47 


obtained from the supervisor after the employee’s first 90 days of 
service; these ratings reflected the performance, ability, cooperation, 
and initiative of the new employee and are known to have a reliability 
of approximately .80 For this analysis, the employees were divided 
into upper, lower and middle thirds according to their test scores; and 
the percentage of employees recehing “average,” “above average,” 
and “superior” ratings were calculated for each group. Table 147 
presents the results. The first column, titled “Mental Ability’ Test,” 
shows that the percentage of “superior” employees decreased from 77 
per cent among the high-scoring applicants to 24 per cent among the 
low-scoring applicants. The clerical test also proved to be somewhat 
effective, the percentages be.iDg 57, 50, and 31. In the third column is 
shown the relationship between the typing-test scores and the super- 
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visory ratings. In this case, the table represents only those new 
employees who were employed for positions requiring typing skill. Of 
those whose typing scores were in the upper tliird, 90 per cent proved to 
be “superior’' employees while those scoring in the lower third pro- 
duced only 27 per cent “ superior ’’ ratings. The shorthand-test scores 
show similar results. The effectiveness of the four teats in combination 
for employing stenographers is indicated by a correlation coefficient of 
7 1 beti\ een the combined ratings on four tests and subsequent super- 
visory e^ aluations. 

It was concluded from this study that the tests originally selected 
were actually functioning m this type employment situation and 
that they provided a convenient and useful aid in the selection of 
better clerical workers. 

EMri-OYMEXT TfBTS FOH MfCHAMCAI- Ol'CUP.tTlO.N'S 

A large percentage of the employed jicople of .\merica are engaged 
in work of a manipulative or mechanical nature It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a gre.at amount of research has U'cn carried out on the 
use of emiiloymcnt tc^ts for the placement of people in those occupa- 
tions One pu< h .study wa.s made by Bennett and Fear* on the selec- 
tion of machine tool ojx'ralor.s 

A group of to eviKTienced operators, some known to be e\ecllcnt 
operatui.s. others known to lie relati\ely in( omjH;tent, were given the 
five tests lusted lielow; 

1 Reviseil Beta. pafier and pencil, noulanguage tost of mental 
ability ) 

2. Mechanical Comprehension Test (.see Table 14G). 

3 Two-hand Coordination Test. (A test requiring coordinated 
operation of two screw mechanisms ) 

4, A Hand-eye Coordination Test. (A test requiring the following 
of a moving target w ith a small pointed mstrument ) 

6 Hand-tool Dexterity Test. (A test requiring use of common 
tools to disassemble and assemble nuts and bolts ) 

The check with 40 operators showed that all five tests served to identify 
the liettcr as compared with the poorer operators. However, an 
analysis of he results showed further that two of the tests in combina- 
tion, namely, tests 2 and 5, would be most effective, and those two were 
given to all machine tool operators employed during subsequent 
months. 

' Bennett, 0. K., and Fear, R. A., Mechanical Compreheneion and Bexteriti . 
Perton 1943, M, 12-17 
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About twelve months after this program had been initiated, ratings 
were obtained of the performance of the new workers. According to 
these ratings some employees were considered excellent on the job, 
some good, others average, below average, or poor The percentage of 
individuals, divided according to their employment test scores within 
each of these rating categories, is shown in Table 148. This demon- 
stration of the close relationships between test scores and actual 
performance re.sulted in the acceptance for subsequent employment 
of only those applicants who scored A and B on the tests. 


Table 148 — Rei.ationshii’ between Perpohmance Ratings and Employjhent 
Test Scoees for Machine-tool Operators 


Katcd iwrforruanee 

( ombiniHl ratings on merhanir.n! comprehen- 
sion and dioLlt ritv tiasts 

A, 

per cent 

li, 

per cent 

(\ 

per cent 

D, 

per cent 

Total 
per cent 

F.xeellr'nt on job 

50 

41 

0 

0 

100 

(.iood on job 

31 

44 

21 

4 

100 

Average on job 

18 

36 

36 

10 

100 

Below average ou job 

0 

43 

19 

38 

100 

Poor on jab 

0 

25 

25 

50 

100 


Employment Tests for ILnskilled Workers 

The nature of American industry is such that the unskilled, routine, 
manipulative jobs tend to predominate over others It is sigmficant, 
therefore, that psychological testing methods have also contributed 
substantially to the improvement of selection for this type of work. 
Representative of e.xperi iients in this field are tho.se reported by 
Cook.' Tabic 149 summarizes the results obtained through experi- 
ments on two occupational groups, coil winders and soldercrs. 

The first portion of the table shows the rclationsliip between scores 
on a special coil winder’s test to the actual performance of a group of 
113 coil winders as evidenced by their incentive earnings. The job in 
this case consisted of windmg fine wire around a core, in.scrting insu- 
lators, splicing Avires, and attaching leads The test designed for this 
occupation consisted of a semicircular double row of pegs on which the 
applicant was required to ■wind a cord in a predetermined pattern. 
When a time score established by' experience was taken as the <.ii\dding 
mark between passing and failing employ’ees on this test, it was found 

‘ Cook, D. W., Ptydwhgical TnU for Unsinllfd Jobs, pp. 18-29, .4mericiin 
Management Aasociation, Personnel Senea, No. 50, New York, 1941 
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that 92 per cent of the high-earning group passed the test, while 8 per 
cent failed. In contrast to this, of the lower earning group 28 per cent 
pa^ed and 72 per cent failed. The ad\’antage to the company in 
employing applicants scoring above the critical mark is evident. 

In the case of solderers somewhat similar results wei-e found. In 
this job girls were required to attach colored wires to terminals accord- 
ing to a simple print, cut off excess wire, and then solder. Three tests 
proved to be of value in employment for this occupation: the Otis 
S-A Test of Mental Abilitj', a Monotony Test in which the subject is 
required to tap a stylus through a series of small holes without touching 
the metal rim of the holes, and a Finger Dexteritj' Test m which small 
metal pegs &re placed rapidly into a series of holes m a woixl block It 


T«le 149. — Rblationship between EImpi.otmfnt Test Scores aku Pehfohm- 

ANCE os rNMKIt.l.EI> 

A Cm! VVintlcru (Spt-cial Jot>-sample Tost) 


j Per cent | Per cent j Total, 

j failing test j patiainK test 1 (mt ii-nt 

Higb-camuia group [ S 

Low-earning group 1 72 

j 92 1 100 

28 i 100 

1 1 

B Solderers (Otw, Monotony, and I'lngcr Dexterity Teuta) 

1 

] 

Per rent heJow 
axerage 
perforinatiee 

1 1 

‘ Per rent above i 

' lolal. 
average i 

. ; iRT c<‘nt 

perform aiiee 1 

Above ax'orsge on tests 

Below average on tests j 

I ( 

1 

100 

82 j too 

00 1 too 


will be seen from the table that girls above average on the three tests, 
with ver>' few exceptions, were considered to be above average in job 
efficiency, whereas those scoring below average on the combined test^, 
without exception, w'ere considered to be below average in job jicr- 
formance. 


Empi«otmekt Tests fob Technical Occcpationb 

Ordinarily a person who has received extensive training or 
experience in one of the technical or professional occupations has given 
so much time and energj' in this training that his entry into some other 
field can hardly be considered. Furthermore, the problem of survival 
during a competitive intensive training period tends to eliminate per- 
Bom ^o tack adequate capacities in the field. Nevertheless, several 
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finnfl have found it possible and worthwhile to establish batteries of 
tests for use in the employment of technical personnel. 

One such study has been made by a large company in connection 
with the employment of industrial engineers and assistants, for mis- 
cellaneous duties that included the making of time and motion studies, 
analysis of production data, and the analysis of production and control 
procedures A group of (ib individuals engaged in this work were given 
a trial series of nine tests. This series included tests of mental ability, 
clerical aptitude, elementary arithmetic, mechanical comprehension, 
practical judgmeiit, and a personality questionnaire. The experi- 
mental group was selected from a larger group of men so as to include 
representative “good” engineers and representative “poor” engineers 
according to the supervi.sor’.s judgment. 

Analysis indicated that three of the tests in combination would 
provide a significant index for u.-e in future employment. Tliese three 
tost.H «ere tho.ie for mental ability, arithmetic, and mechanical compre- 
heuaiun ^^dlen those three tests were combined into a single predic- 
tive index the results show n in Table 150 were found The first group 
represents 20 men scoring -f-.5 or higher on the combined tests. In 
this group 90 per cent w'cre “good” employees, 10 per cent were 
relatively “poor ” At the other extreme were 12 men scoring below 
— .5 on the combined tests. In tins group 17 per cent were considered 
“go(xl ” employes, 8.3 per cent were considered “poor.” It is evident 
that the company, by rejecting applicants scoring below —.5 can 
thereby eliminate men who are very likely to be “poor” engineers. 

Table 150. — IIelation.'ihii’ between Performance Rating'^ and Perfor-mance 

ON Emplotment Tests 
(06 indust nal cnRineers and assistants) 


Combined score on 3 tests 

Per rent rsted 
“Poor" 

j Per cent rateil 

1 "Good” 

1 

i 

•f 5 or higher {N 20} j 

10 

90 

.0 to -f- 5 {N 18) 1 

44 

56 

-.6 to .0 {N 1.0) 1 

47 

65 

—.5 or lower 12) | 

83 

17 

1 


SUMMARY 

The psychological factors in employment are considered to be 
signiilcant because of (1) the economic advantages to be gained through 
proper matching of job requirements and employee abilities, and (2) 
the social and personal advantages to be gained through the job 
security and job satisfaction that accompany proper placement. Data 
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on individual dilTerencea in productivity, on turnover rates, and 
employment rates suggest that the problem is one of great scope and 
importance. 

In the typiciil emplo 5 Tnent situation three primary sources of 
e\'idence are uat;d in determining an applicant’s fitness for a given 
position. These are (1 ) an inteiadew, (2) a record of iiersonal data, and 
(3) employment tests. The purpose of this chapter hjui been to discuss 
methods used to check the utility of these employment aids and to 
discuss some representative studies in each area. 

Studies of the employment interview suggest that the a\crage 
interviewer falls far short of perfection in his appraisal of applicants yet 
is able to predict on applicant’s probable success with a significant 
degree of accuracy. Standaidizcd procedures in conducting the mter- 
\'icw, in recording the interview, and in evaluating the content apiieiir 
to produce worthwhile gaius in the relialiility and validity of the inter- 
view. Intei-viewera varj' greatly in their comix'tence, primarily for 
want of systematic training in the interviewing skills 

In cheeking the value of {lersonal data as evidence in employment it 
appears that, for many occupations, certain objective facts about an 
applicant's physical, educational, social, and economic hi.«tory may be 
of definite value in differentiating the better applicants from the poorer 
ones. These items vary from one occupation to another; they may 
\ ary from time to time; they are not easily identi/u'd without the use of 
a statistical evaluation of past experience Factors can be identified 
that prevlict, not only general employability, but also an individual's 
probable success on any specific job. 

Tests a.s an aid to employment are used on a small scale relative to 
their potential application, yet they’ have a firm acceptance among the 
more enterprising organizations. Their applicability to nearly all 
ty’pes of occupations has been verified beyond serious question. 

The scientific method-s for studying the psycholc^ of employment 
are used by business and industry for the purpose of economy lliey 
are usetl mainly IxHiause they lead to reduced cost in hiring, training, 
supervising, and jiroducing. The employment aids discussed in this 
chapter do not provide for the perfect placement of new employees but 
are cxiiected when used in combination, each supplementing the others, 
to effect an improvement over the results achieved without systematic 
study 
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MERIT RATING ‘ 


Trainiug 

A Job Instruction Plan 

Some Psychological Principles in Job Instruction 
Selecting a Training Unit 
Transfer of Training 
Motivating the Learner 
Interference 
Emotion 

Comprehension versus Drill 
Retraining Expenenced Employees 

Merit listing 

Objectives of a Formal listing JVogram 
Continuity of Judgment 
Improvement of Accuracy of Evaluations 
Fairness to Ijnployeos 
Improvement of I'.rnplojcc Performanee 
Guidance m Personnel Changes 
Merit-rating IVicedurns 
Rank-order Hatmgs 
Scale Ratings 
Check-list Ratings 
Narrative Comment 
Accuracy of Merit Kalmgs 
Reliability of Ratings 
Validity of Ratings 

Related Personnel Problems 

The principles of psychology have been applied to the personnel 
problems of business and industry, just as they have been applied to 
human affairs in other fields. In recent decades, as the underst anding 
of behavior has increased, the ability to apply these principles has 
likewise increased; and systematic efforts have been made to develop a 
body of knowledge and a record of experience enabling the l^etter utili- 
zation eff human behavior characteristics in the management of 
business and industry. 

Of the many personnel problems confronting the manager of a firm, 

* This chapter was written by Stanley £. Seashore, of McKinsey, Kcnmey & 
CompMuy, CUoa^ IS. 
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the training of employees to perform their work is one of the most 
prominent. In a typical firm, the major item of expense is the amount 
paid for the services of employees, and it is therefore apparent that a 
Buccesaful enterprise must have employees who are able to do the work 
efficiently. In addition, the training of business and industrial 
personnel is a constant problem. In Chap. XIII data were given on the 
number of individuals making job changes in American business and 
industrj in a typical year; each of these job changes represents a train- 
ing problem, because new skills or work methods must be learned. 
Each time an employee is transferred or promoted and each time a firm 
introduces new products or new metlnxls, it is necessary to train the 
personnel alTocted. A part of this chapter nill therefore be given to a 
discussion of business and industrial traimng 

Rebated to the training of employee's is the problem of evaluating 
their performance, their suitability for promotion, their qualifications 
for special training, and their other significant charactcnstics Any 
firm to o]K-rate effectively must have some means for determining the 
potentialities and limitations of each employee and for planning 
the effective utilization of each employee This need has led to the 
dc\ elopment of the merit-rating techniques that will be discussed in the 
latter pai t of this chapter 


TRAINING 

Systematic training for business and industrial personnel is given 
in a vanctj' of forms to correspond with the variety of occupational 
demands characteristic of our lime The oldest and most commonly 
recognized training sv'stcin is the apprenticeship plan, m which a com- 
plex trade is taught over a period of several year's, during which the 
trainees serv'e fus helpers to tradesmen, receive instruction, and gradu- 
ally gain experience in increasingly difficult phases of their trade. 
Bricklayers, machinists, painters, pqxifitters, and carjjcnters are among 
those who normally learn their trade through an apprentice program 

In addition to apprentice programs, a variety of other tj'pes of 
training programs have been developer! Learner training, for exam- 
ple, has btien widely practiced m recent years, such programs usually 
being similar to apjirenticeship but of shorter duration and providing a 
more limited range of skill and knowledge. In vxstibule training 
specific job skills and related information are taught in a shop or school 
set apart from the regular working place; new employees are trained 
briefly before being introdui'cd to the actual job. Many firms arrange 
courses, usually called “vocational” or “e.xtension” courses, in sub- 
jects related to the work done by the firm so that employees may 
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voluntarily prepare themselves for advancement. In addition, special 
supervisory training is often offered. This training usually takes the 
form of periodic classes or conferences for new and experienced super- 
risors, to inform them of company policies and procedures and to give 
instruction in the various phases of supen'ision. A detailed discussion 
of these and other types of training is given by Dodd and Rice.' 

In all of the above types of training, the purpose is to impart a 
more or less e-vtensive group of related skills or items of knowledge 
They differ in the nature of the instruction given and the manner in 
which the material is organized, but in all cases there is an essential 
similarity. This similarity lies in the fact that each training program 
is compounded of many smaller units of instruction that, if thej' are to 
be taught effectively, miut he taught in a manner consistent with 
known principles common to all learning. An electrician apprentice, 
for example, must learn the large number of specific items (tasks or 
jobs) lequired for his trade Siniilaily a new supori'isor or clerical 
worker must loam .specific jobs no more niysterious or \ ague than those 
making up the electrician's trade The problem in business and indus- 
trial training is to apply sound psychological principles to each item 
of job instruction. 


A Job Instruction Pi,an 

One of the most simple and practical jiresentations of sound 
instruction method is embodied in the Job instmetor Training Pro- 
gram developed in the eaily raontlis of the Second World War by the 
Training W'lthin Industry bianch of the W'ar Manpower Commission - 
This program, popularly called “JIT,” was presented to assist super- 
visors and other person.^ responsible for wartime training to carry out 
their task with a minimum of waste time and effort. Under thw 
program, many thomsands of p<;r80ii8 were gi\en a 10 -bour course in 
how to give job instruction. 

The success of this program is evident from the speed and ease with 
which persons with little or no industrial experience were drawn into 
war-production activities and contribiite<l to the most mtensive 
production program the w'orld has known. The JIT program was 
successful because it provided for the application of psychological 
principles to the problem of how to teach a man to do a job. The 

‘ Dodd, A. E , and Rice, J. O. (Eds.), Iloteto Train Wi>rker$for War Indu$trtts, 
Harp& Brotlieni, New York, 1942. 

’ War Manpower Commi^oon, Job hutruSim Tnnning Manual, U.S. Oovern- 
maat Printing OfBce, Washington, 1942. 
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How to Got Heady to Inatruct 
Have a Time Table — 

how much skill you expect hun to 
have, and how soon 

Break Doxvn the Job — 
list principal stcjM 
pick out the key points 
Have Everything Ready — 

the nulit equipment, materials, and 
supplies. 

Have the Tl ork Place Properly Arranged 
just as the worker will be c\f>ecled 
to keep it. 


Job Instructor Training 
\V.\R MANTOWER COM.MISSION 
Bureau of Training 
Training Wiihm Industry 
KEEP THIS CARD ilAXDY 


How to Inatruct 
Step I — Prepare the Worker 
Put him at eaae. 

Find out what he already knows 
about the job 

Get him interestrsi in learning job 
Place m correct position 

Step 2 — Present the Operation 

Tell, Show, lUmstrate, and Question 
carefully and patiently 
Strras key points. 

Instruct clearly and completely, 
taking up one point at a time — but 
no more than he can master 

Step 3 — Try Out Performance 

Test him by ha^ing him perform 
the job. 

Have him TELL and SHOW you, 
have him cxplam key points. 

-Ask questions and correct errors. 
Continue until you know HE 
knows 


IF WORKER HASN’T LEARNED, 
THE INSTRUCTOR HASN'T 
TAUGHT 


Step 4 — F oUov Up 

Put him on his own Designate to 
whom he goes for help 
Check frequeiuly Encourage 
questions Get him to look for 
key points as he progre.ssea 
Taper off e.xtra coaching and close 
foUow-up 


Fio 60 — War Manpower Corannssion Job Instructor lieminder Card 
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following pages present some of these principles and discuss their 
application. 

Some Psychological Puincipli.s in' Job Instiuttion 

The basic ideas in the JIT program are simple enough to allow 
summarization on the small ptK'iket-size card shown in Fig. 50. The 
front of this card presents the things to consider in preparation for the 
actual instruction, and the reverse presents the four stops that normally 
ensure quick and thorough learning. Although the step.s are phrased 
with reference to a manual job, it has lieen found that the same ideas 
can be adapted to any oi the common occupations 

Selecting a Training Unit. — The iirst problem in teaching a man to 
do a job is the selection of a unit of training that i.s ps 3 'chologi('ally 
appropriate. For example, in teaching a jx'r.son to opeiate an automo- 
bile, one might teach the entire ta.sk including starling the motor, 
engaging the gears, .steering, control of speed, reversing, ]iarking, 
observation of dri\’ing convcntion.s, and so on, all as a single operation 
An alternative method wouKl be to impart a inaster.v of each step 
before combining them A third possibility, the method considered 
most effective, would be to teach a minimum of each stej) and then to 
perfect them together as a single job unit under actual drning con- 
ditions It is known, for many jobs, that proper selection of the unit of 
training wall greatlj' facilitate learning 

The JIT plan requires that a job breaktlown made as a guide to 
the selection of a training unit Figure 51 shows a tviiical breakdown 
for a milling maclune operation. Fait A being a br> akdown for a mill 
dovetail. Part U being an elaboration of one step (Step 1) in this opera- 
tion. Such a breakdown not only provides a guide for tlie instructor, 
but it enables the selection of functional units that may lie isolated for 
training purposes and enables the combining of those smaller umts into 
larger unit.s, In the absence of a clear definition of the steps to be 
taught either in written form, as a job breakdow n, or m the mind of a 
skUied instructor, there often occurs an illogical sequence of training or 
the inclusion of irrelevant matters that tend to complicate and interfere 
with the learning procera. 

One problem that deservee attention in preparing a job breakdown 
and in selecting a suitable training unit is ensuring that any given 
series of steps, if taught separately, are the same alone as they w ould be 
in the normal work sequence. The applicable principle appears to be 
that the best training units are the smallest units that can be isolated 
without thereby changing their character or losing their integration 
with preceding, follomng, or otherwise related units. This matter, as 
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Sli(i6 B&sg 235310 OpGrfttion Mill OovGt&il 


Important steps in the operation 

Key Points — knacks, hazards, “feel,” 
liming, special information 

1. Select cutter 

Small — mmimize chatter 

2. Scle.ct holder parallels 

Narrow — yet to give good hold 

3 Place piece m vise 

Check with tissue 

4. Rough cut 

Start by hand — 1" — Check for finish 
stock and location 

.6 Trial finish cut 

Check — make correction 

6 Finish cut i 

Finish without stopping 

7, Remove from \ isc 


8 File Inirrs 


9 < 'heck 



An pxporicnced workman in a machine shop made this break- 
down in SIX minutes This instmetor uses this breakdown 
“as is” for workers who have had other milling machine 
experience. For green men each of these steps might con- 
stitute an “instruituig unit” bv itself and require aseparate 
detail breakdown Figure 51-B shows the detailed break- 
dow n for Step 4. above. Rough cut 

Fio 61 A — Job breakdown sheet for trainmg man on new job 

Sliile Rase 236310 Operation ^ugb cu t for M illmg Dovetail 

— — — — ^ ! 


Imixjrlant steps in the operataou ; 

Key Points — knacks, hazards, “feel,” 
timmg, special information 

1 Run up table bv hand 

Slow when nearing cutters 

2 Fw'd 1” bv hand 


3 Stop maehme and run hack table 

Nev<'r run table hnok whilo cutters are 

in use 

4 Check cut 1 

Ixieation .and fmi'-li 


6 Set feed | 

C. Start machine { _ 

7. Finish cut I 

S^Ch^iS^k I 

FiQ. 61 B. — Job breakdown sheet for training man on new job 

■well as other aspects of the selection of the training unit, is discussed in 
some detail by Viteles.’ 

Transfer of Training.— In Chap IV, a discussion of transfer of 
training was given "with reference to formal education and the general 
> Viteles, M. S , InduMrmlPaychologv, PP- 317-342. W W Norton & Company. 
Inc., New York, 1932 
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conclusion drawn that transfer appears to occur mainly when there are 
identical elements in the learning and performing situations. The JIT 
program accordingly emphasizes that training should be given in a 
place, and with equipment, as similar as possible to the atdual working 
situation 

One recent study by Woodward* made in this connection illustrates 
the relatively little traii.sfer that may occur in the learning of a motor 
task. For this experiment two similar groups of trainei's were taught 
to perform a simple assembl}- task. The control group received an 
original standard period of training followed after a lapse of time by a 
standard final period of training The cxjKuimental group received 
similar training on the first task, a-ssembly of a loom, plus an interven- 


Table 151 — Tbak^per of Trm\'ino iv an A«hembi.y Task 


Tnals (in groups 
of three) 

.tfean score | 
control group 

Mean score 
expenmcntiil group 

HifTcrcncc 

( 'ritical ratio 

First 

360 6 

348 2 

12 4 

1 77 

Second 

324 6 

317 1 

7 5 

1 26 

Third 

308 3 

294 3 

14 0 

2 74 

Fourth j 

295 2 

281 2 

14 0 

2 86 


ing period of training on a second task that was superficially different 
but essentiallj' the same as the original task. The results shown in 
Table 151 indicate that the inten'cning practice on the similar task 
resulted in a small, but statistically insignificant, advantage for the 
exfienmontal group over the control group. This difference, occurring 
under conditions highly conducive to transfer of training, amounted in 
practical terms to a maximum ailvantage of about 5 jwr cent, and thoic 
is reason to believe that even thi.s advantage -vvoiild have disapjieared 
had the ex}jerinieni lieen continucil for a longer period. This experi- 
ment appears to demonstrate that transfer of training may occur for 
manual tasks under certain favorable circura-starices but that this 
transfer is probably of little real value compared with the improvement 
shown by direct training on the task to be learned. 

It is common knowledge in industry that any new or transferred 
employee must receive training, no matter how extensive his former 
expenence and no matter how similar his former and new jolis may 
seem It is even true that a man being transferred from one lathe to 
another must Icam the Bjiccial features of the new machine and the 
knacks required to use it most effectively. The JIT plan is therefore 

* Woodward, Patricia, An Experimental Study of Transfer of Tnuning m 
Motor Learning, J. Appl. Piychol., 1943, ST, I2--32. 
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psychologically sound in its pro%Tsion for training on the job whenever 
possible. 

Even though each job Is to some extent unlike all others, there are 
many jobs or groups of jobs having elements in common that permit a 
person trained in one to adapt his knowledge and skill easily to another 
These job families (sec Chap V) arc now being identified by means of 
comparati\'e job descriptions in order that persons who must change 
their work may select new jobs that will utilize their former training. 
A recent jiublication of the War Manpower Commib.sion‘ illustrates the 
application of thi.T idea ith respect to the transfer of military training 
to peacetime civilian occupations. Table 152 presents an example of 
one naval occupation, Boatswain’s Mate, Second Class, for vvluch such 
transfer of tr.aining may be utilized It should be noted, howev er, that 
additional training is .sjiecified to qualifj' the Boatswain's Mate for each 
of the related occupations. 

Motivating the Learning. — Step 1 in the JIT plan properly empha- 
sizes the ne<'d to get the learnei interested in learning the job. This is 
based on the psychological principle mentioned in Chap. IV to the 
effect that the amount and sjx'od of learning depends in part upon the 
trainee’s intention and active de.dre to learn. Most new business and 
industrial workers have their chief incentive in the fact that they must 
leani to do their work m order to kec‘p their jobs This financial incen- 
tive is often refined as an aid in industrial tiaining by having the 
amount of pay increasc'd m accordance with the progress made in 
training, or by having a licgmiier’.s late of pav, lowei fl:an the regular 
rate, which the trainee must accept until he has learned enough to 
meet the performance standaid of experienced workers. While the 
financial incentive is not the only source of motivation and while it is 
not always the most effovtive motivation, it ns one that is widely 
recognized and relatively ea.'<y to use. 

Among the other sources of motivation for trainees that have been 
shown to be elToctiv e arc the knowh'dge of a definite goal to be achieved 
and the knowfinlgc of f lic u.scfulne.-,.s of tlic t.ask being learned The 
JIT plan recopiizes these, fust, by pioviding .a previously determined 
schedule for learning tli.at the traini'c is challenged to meet aiul, second, 
by providing at the beginning of the tnuning peiiod an e.xplanatiou of 
the purpose of the ta.sk, its importance, and its place in the ov'^er-all 
function of the firm 

A typical experiment illustrating another tyjie of motivation was 

* War Manpower Coramission, Special Atdf: for Placing Saiy Personnel iii 
Civilian Jobs, U.S. Government PrintinR Office, WnshinKton, 1943 
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Tablb 162. — QuAUncATioNS and Related Civilian Occupations fob Boat- 
swain's Mate, Second Class* 

Qualifications 

Navigation — Be a qualified atecrainan and coxswain of a power boat and know the 
duties and safety precautions to be observed; know how to stand competent 
watch at various stations; know the rules of the road for lights, fog signals ami 
right-of-way, know signals for distress and warning; know cause of conipiihs 
errors and be able to set up and read a boat compass and lav a course on a 
harbor chart, know United States buoyage system, know how to handle boats 
through surf and carry out an anchor. 

Signalling — Know international code flags and pennants and be able to send and 
receive messages in semaphore. 

Canvas Working — Know how to patch and seam canvas, know kinds of canvas, 
purpose of each, and how tx) store wet, painted or oil-coated canvas, know how 
to make simple canvas articles such as hatch hood, boat cover oi sail bag 

Rope, Wire, Block and Tackle Work — Know bow to make seaman’s knots, splice 
wire and rope, and inake a boat fender , know jiarU and uses of blocks and tackles, 
and how anchor chain is made up, marked and controlled, know how to reeve 
off a set of boat falls and a gueas warp, how to hoist boats, aircraft and hi»vy 
weights m own ship, and how to ov'erhaul and clean anchor chain 


Selected related civilian 
oceupaiions 

Job f 

■odef 

Rigger II 

(i-27 

813 

Cable Splicer I 

7-89 

051 

Rope splicer 

7-8t) 

OCl 

Deckhand I 

9-48 

10 

Sewer, Hand I 

1 (1-27 

078 

Awning .Maker 

1 tV27 

811 

Parachute Kcpairnmn 

i 7-49 

023 

Sailor I 

' 3-«8 

20 i 

Able Si'aman 

7-48 

020 

Ordinarj Seaman 

7-48 

040 

Cadet, Deck 

7-48 

050 

Winchman, Pile Dnving 

7-23 

610 

Boat Loader 

7-47 

300 

Crane Operator. Portable 

7-73 

010 

Wmchman, Steam 

7-73 

710 

Winchman, Cargo 

7-73 

730 


Additional training rctjuired 


No specific technical ttaiiimg necessary 
other than brief on-the-job training in 
particular job retjuircnicnts. 

Brief additional training m particular 
type of stitching used for awnings, para- 
ihutes, or other heuvv fabric materials 

Training ui dock serv ice of a slop .such as 
steermg, making minor repairs, making 
depth soundings, stowing cargoes, ele- 
mentary navigation, and how to rig a 
ship for towing 

Training in ojicration of particular type 
of winch (steam or electric; and type of 
work to be pi-rforrac'd such as pile driv- 
ing, dredging, or luaduig, and making 
minor repairs 


^Adapted from Wiir Manpower CoinnuMion, Speeutl Avii/w FUicinQ CivUian 

II. U.8 Governiuant I'nntinc Office. WiMihmgtoa, 1943. 
t U.8. Employment Office Job Code. 


earned out by Iloas.’ In this instance, students were allowed practice 
on a simple task of penciling short lines, four vertically and one diago- 
nally, as rapidly as possible. Three groups were selected on the basis 
‘ Rosa, C C., An Experiment in Motivation, J. Educ. PttychoL, 1027, 18, 337- 
840 
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of equivalent average initial performance and then 10 practice, or 
learning, periods were allowed each group. Group 1 were informed of 
their progress daily, group 2 were given partial information, and group 
3 were given no information about their progress. At the end of the 
experiment the three groups, formerly equal, had average corrected 
scores of 57.4, 54.3 and 53 2, respectively. Apparently the simple 
device of informing trainees of their progress serves in some circum- 
stances as a definite motivating factor for efficient learning 

Interference. — One of the most striking features in learning a new 
task IS the ease with which improper work methods may be acquired 
and the difficulty experienced replacing them with correct work 
methods Once learned, a routine task may become so automatic 
that a positive effort to unlcain a method must be made before a better 
method can be substituted This interference or negative transfer 
of training can be avoided only by learning the task correctly in the 
first instance. 

Any person who has learned to operate a typewriter using vdsual 
lather than kinesthetic senses to locate keys and who has then under- 
taken to learn the touch system is aware of the interference encount- 
ered in learning the new'er work method. In mdustry also, learning 
periods are often prolonged unnecessarily by a change of work method 
during the training. Gilbreth* was among the first to observe this as a 
result of his detailed study of the bricklayers trade. He found that 
bricklayer trainees originally instructed at a slow pace were required to 
learn a different set of motions when the pace was increased to normal 
working speed. Not only was the original instruction largely wasted, 
but it retarded the speed of later learning in the correct method. 

Steps 2 and 3 of the JIT plan, emphasizing sj’stematic, step-by-step 
demonstration, description; and practice and also the preparation of 
the job breakdown, are intended to ensure that the trainee has no 
opportunity to learn inefficient or unsafe methods. In addition, the 
JIT plan places respon.sibiIity for training in the hands of one person 
rather than several fwrsons, thereby preventing the new worker from 
receiving contradictory instruction in work methods from instructors 
w'ho may have developed individual knacks that are not standard. 

Emotion. — The emotional state of the learner is known to be an 
important factor in facilitating or retarding the learning process In 
general, moderate excitement such as tliat arising from high degrees of 
interest or motivation appears to aid learning. On the other hand, 

* Gilbretli, F. B., Motion Study, p 116, D. Von Nostrand Company, Inc , New 
York, 1911, 
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excess emotionality tends to distract the learner, reduce attention, 
and inhibit learning. 

This is a matter of importance in industrial training, Iweause much 
of the training is given under conditions that are likely to be unfavora- 
ble A new or transferred employee usually feels stronglj'^ the stress of 
being in a new and strange situation. He oft<'n has just boon tlu’ough 
the confusing details of an cmplojinent procedure and is often more 
concerned with getting to know' his new' suix;r\’i.sor anil the men with 
whom he is to work than he is in learning his new job. It is proper, 
therefore, that the first phase of Step 1 in the JIT plan is “put the 
learner at ease.” 


Table 153.— Pkoores', of I’h.vfr Opeuator Trai.vkes iil'RIno Sl'cc es-^ivk 

Two-wkfk Pfriods 


i’tTiofl of trniniiig 


Per cent unprov enieiit o\ cr mean performanen 
di;niiR iiiitiiil period 



1 Operator 1 

[ {'piralor 2 j 

1 t^jR'rntor 3 

Initial [XTiod 


1 

i ! 

1 

Second period 

37 0 j 

4P 0 

29 5 

Third period 

(> 6 I 

« (1 

h 1 

Fourth period 

11 3 

)0 3 

5 4 

Fifth period 

1» 4 

U 3 

1 0 


Comprehension vs. Drill.- - Some psyeliologistH' di.stinguish la't ween 
thoughtful learning, or coinprehen.siun, and b!m<l leatniiig haar-d on 
rejH'attrd pntctice The difTerence can be lihrstrated by the learning 
curv'e for a typical industrial task that involves both comprehension 
and ntotor .skill. Table 153 shows the learning progress of three 
green iiluner operators wlio were Icarmng to perform a standard 
operation on steed armor plate. All throe individuals show the poor 
initial performance characterifitie of new workers, followed by a rapid 
improvement while thoughtful learning is taking place, and then a 
period of slower iraprotement based upon the perfection of manual 
skills and individual knacks. 

It is believed that a majority of business and industrial jobs arc 
being simplified and made repetitive to .such a point that conipreheu- 
eion can l>e imparted during an initial formal training period, with 
subsequent slower improvement in performance being achieved by 
practice on the job. This characteristic of a growing majority of 

* Pear, T. H , Skill in Work and Play, Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1924, 
Cox, J W., Manual Skill, Cambridge Univeralty Prom, London, 1934. 
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jobs emphasizes the advantage of systematic training for compre- 
hension, and correpondingly it de-emphasizes the role of extended 
practice in the development of skill The comprehension of a j ob is the 
aspect of skill that most easily and most profitably can be influenced by 
systematic training methods The JIT plan i» therefore psychologi- 
cally sound in requiring careful explanation of the job to the trainee, 
demonstration of how it is performed, and finally a verification of the 
trainee’s comprehension by requiring him to perform the task early 
in the training process and to explain it vei bally to the instructor 

ReTR/IINING for IIXPERIEXCEII EMPLOYEES 

WTiile the value anil necessity of systematic training for new 
employees is apparent it is often surprising to obseive the results that 
can be obtained from the retraining of expencncccl n orkers It would 
appeal that the Ixsst of initial tiaining does not guarantee optimum 
jicrforinancc nor does it piexent the later acquisition of ineflicient, 
unsafe, or costly working methiHls 

T.eBLE 154 — Ikprovemfvt rv Perforvunce cr Opev-he\bth Furnace Crews 

I)t RINQ A IlETRAIN'lNa PROGRAM 

Net Tons Per Furnace 

Foe-week Periods Per Opi-rating Hour 


Beiorc retraining 

11 

82 

Second period 

12 

40 

J'hird period 

12 

72 

Fourth jjeriod 

12 

92 

Total miprovcineiit 




Table 15-4 illustrates the improvement in performance resulting 
from the retraining of c'per ucetl crews operating open-hearth steel 
furnaces. When selecteil superior crew members were trained in job 
instniction methods and assigned to give individual instinct ion to each 
of the other crew members, the result was an increase in average out- 
put for the furnaces, a decrease in fuel consumption, and a related 
decrease in oixTating ilelays or interniptions of work due to mechani- 
cal failure. For this open-hearth department, durmg the fourth 
period, nearly 3,000 additional tons of steel were produced per week as 
compared with the average production before institution of the retrain- 
ing program. 

During recent years many firms have established programs for 
periodic retraining of certain employee groups in recognition of this 
tendency for men in some circumstances to experience a loss of skill 
even though regularly engaged in the wwk 
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A business or industrial firm is made up of people. These people all 
have their personal fortunes and their collective welfare bound to the 
welfare of the organization of w'hich they are a vital part, and, in 
addition, the status of the fnm is usually dependent in large part upon 
the effectiveness of its members. For these reasons it is important 
that provision be made for the evaluation of each member’s contribu- 
tion to the firm and for the adjustment of each individual's status .so as 
to encourage the maximum contribution by each niembfT. This 
requires the evaluation of individual performance and capabilities. 

While the idea of formal employee merit rating is bometimea con- 
sidered a controversial one, it ncverthele.ss is generally rec ognized that 
some tj-pe of employee evaluation is necessary. I )unng rc'cent yeur.s in 
which the employer’s freedom of action in dealing with the employee 
has been curtailed, especially through the principle of job rights based 
on seniority, it has become even more important than l>efure to a firm 
to be able to detect unqualified personnel as early as possible during 
the probationary or trial jx'riod of employment and to make optimum 
use of its permanent personnel Many firms accordingly have replaced 
their former informal methods with procetlurcs for the systematic 
evaluation of the characteristics of their ernploy<H,*8 

A recent survey of 04 selected larger employers revealed that formal 
merit rating was used by approximately one-third of such comiianir-s ' 
In addition to this evidence that the larger, more progieasive companies 
are actually u.sing formal merit-rating methixis, it is evident fiom the 
increasing numbi^r of articles in technical journals on this subjwt that 
it is a matter of interest and concern to business and industr)' 

(")bjective8 or Meiut-kati.vo Programs 

The advantages of using a formal employee-rating plan can perhaps 
be most clearly illustrated by outlining several typical situations in 
which such ratings can be used. 

An employee is given a raise. Another employee come* in afterward and 
chums to be as good as, or better than, the one wdio got the raise. Hut story 
is so convincing that it is next to impossible to give him any real factual com- 
parison between himself and the other man. Of courae, he is sent out with 
“no" for an answer, but, the chances are, with a feeling of discrimination 
deeply embedded in his mind. 

An employee with aeveral years’ aervice is picked for lay-off. When he w 

* Starr, B. B., and Greenly, R. J,, Merit Rating Survey Findings, Fsrson -f > 
17 . 37S-3S4 
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notified, he aelce why it took five years to find out he was incompetent, and 
why he was not told three or four years before that he was slipping so that he 
could have improved his performance. What sound, legitimate and fair 
answer can be given him? 

After lay-offs liave progressed to the point where most of the employees 
left are perfectly satisfactory, management faces the necessity of making 
still further lay-offs. How many executives have not been “stumped” to 
know how to pick the next group?‘ 

It is situations such as these that lesui employees and also the managers 
of a firm to concede that fairness, convenience, and efficiency require 
the de\’elopraent and continuous maintenance of the best possible 
appraisals of employees. 

Continuity of Judgment. — One of the main reasons for having a 
formal merit-nvtmg program is to provide for a continuity of evalua- 
tions in situations where individuals and conditions change. In a 
typical organization, suijervisors and other personnel are transferred 
and promoted at more or less regular inten'^als with the result that an 
employee may serve under a number of different supendsors in the 
course of his craplojTnent. In the absence of a merit-rating program, 
each new supen isor must formulate •an opimon of the worker during 
the course of the.se first weeks of contact This is difficult for the new 
supen'isor, who may be called upon to make personnel changes before 
having full oiiportunity for observation; and, in addition, it is some- 
times unfair to the employee, wha-^ status should perhaps rest upon his 
performance over a period of t.ime rather than upon hi.= performance 
during the first week.s under a new supeiwisor In addition, in times of 
strcs-s such as those recently experienced in war production and postwar 
reconversion, the rapid shifting of supervisors and workers often 
results in a complete lotss ihe knowledge developed through long 
contact between supervisor and subordinates; quite often, no one 
remains who is in a position to make proper decisions with respect to 
Avork assignments, promotions, transfers, and so on One of the main 
objectives of merit rating, therefore, is to ensure the continuous mainte- 
nance of a record of each employee so that there will lie no interruption 
with respect to the firm’s awareness of individual capabilities. 

Improving the Accuracy of Evaluations. — A second important 
purpose of a merit-rating program is to ensure that the cvalutions made 
by supervisors are more comprehensive and accurate than those likely 
to be obtained in the absence of a systematic rating program. For 
this reason, most rating programs proAude some type of rating form 

* Conover, William, quoted in Kmplnyee Rahnu, p 4, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Studies in Personnel Policy, No 39, New ork, 1942 
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that encouragee the Bupervisor to consider all important aspects of his 
subordinates’ performance and capabilities and assists him in avoiding 
biased or partial evaluations. The appraisal of an individual in 
accordance with a standard procedure ensures the securing of more 
complete and more accurate information. 

In addition, merit-rating procedures are often establishetl for the 
purpose of developing uniform standards insofar a.s this can be accom- 
plished. In a large organisation, it is apparent that an employee 
considered superior by one supervisor may be considered average or 
even below average by another supervisor, depending upon the basis 
used for judgment A sound merit-rating program is usually set up in 
such a \say as to encourage the development of common standards of 
value so that an appiaisal made by one suixjmsor has meaning and 
can l»e utilized by higher officials and by other sujx'ivisors. 

Fairness to Employees. — One of the most outstanding features in 
the evaluation of employees ia the fact that dilTerent supendsurs will 
evaluate the same employee in different ^^ay8. In atldition, a guen 
sujicrvisor will not have the same opinion of an «>m[)loyee from day to 
dav, but hi.-> evaluation fluctuates in aficordance with his own moot! and 
in accordance with the employee’s variable tiehavior. This is com- 
monly recogmwHl, and accordingly merit-rating program.s are often 
established for the purjiose of providing checks aiul ludances that will 
prevent any extremely uiffair evaluations of employees. Thiw checks 
consist of (I) having several persons rate each employee .so as to pre- 
vent undue influence resulting from any indivulual’s good or poui 
opinion, and (2j providing for periodic ratings so that action in tlu- citsc 
of any employee will not be based upon an immediate judgment that 
may br^ ma/ie at a time of stress or urgency It is con.sidercHl impor- 
tant by many employers tliat the employe<-s should know that they arc 
being evaJuaU'd ov'er a period of time and by several different indi- 
viduals and are thcrefori* not subject to the whims of any single jierson 
The importiuice of this factor of fairness in the pn.'vention of griev- 
ances arising from necessary management actions can hardly be 
ov ercstimated. 

Improving Employee Performance. — It is an axiom of human 
behavior that we seldom perform as well as we can unless wo are 
motivated po.sitiv'ely toward our best Ixihavior. One of the beat 
means for encouraging optimum performance is to give an awareue.'is 
of the fact that the jjerformance is being evaluated. It is therefore 
felt by most firms engaging in a ment-rating program that one of the 
objectives is tliat of encouraging employees to perform their work iu 
the best manner possible. TTiis motivational advantage is furthei 
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utilized by certain firms that determine an employee’s rate of pay, 
within a fixed range, by the favorableness of his ratings. ^ 

In addition, a formal merit-rating piograin enables a supervisor 
more intelligently to give personal advice and guidance to his subordi- 
nates in connection with their self-improvement In a lecerit survey 
of the attitudes of nonselling employ<vs in a merchandising firm.^ it was 
indicated bj’’ the employees that among the most important factors in 
their job satisfaction were “receiving help neccssarj' to get results 
exiiected by management,’’ “lieing able to find out whether work is 
impro\ing,’’ “reasonable certainty of a fair hearing and a square 
deal in case of grievance,” “ceitainty of promotions going to best 
qualified employees.” A ment-rating program enables the .supenisor 
periodically and systematically' to let each emplo.vee know where he 
stands, how he is jierfonning, what his prospects aie foi advancement, 
and what weaknesses must lie corrected for ma.vimum progress. It is 
true tliat such advice can be given ivithout a formal merit-rating 
program; it is an unusual supervisor, however, who finds time and 
opportunity to do so without the guidance and stimulation of a ment- 
rating program. 

Guidance in Personnel Changes. — The ultimate objective in any 
industrial personnel program is to Si‘e that each position is filled bj' a 
person who is capable of performing the work and who is pioperly 
motivated to perform the woik as ri*quired. The uitim.ate objective, 
therefore, of merit rating is to provide management vith a guide that 
will enable the promotion of 'he best suited ficrson m case of a vacancy 
and to ensure the demotion or transfer of unsatisfactory' personnel to 
work for which they are l>efrci suited It is felt by' many people that 
proper decisions in such instaT'''cs c.an be made only i\ith the assistance 
of a continuous rccvird ot the employee, representing the evaluation of 
all qualified BupervLsors 

Merit-hating I’kocedches 

A number of methods have bt'cn developed for use in conducting a 
formal merit-rating program, each of these methods having its own 
special advantages and disadvantages, each suited to certain practical 
situations. In general a rating program can utilize one or more of the 
following basic procetiurcs.’ 

* Kress, A. L , How to Kate Jobs and Men, Factary Managcturnl and Main- 
tfnnnce, Vol 97, No. 10, October, 1939, 

* Hauser, J. D., What Pnople Ifani From Businest, p 29, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1938 

* For a complete diaoussion of rating techniqvn* see J P Guilford, Psychometru 
MftJiodi, pp. 217-286, McGraw-Hill Book ('ompanv, Inc , New York, 1936 
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1. Ra nkin g employees in order according to relative performance or 
relative capabilities. 

2. Rating each employee against a scale of value. 

3. Recording each employee’s behavior traits and personal qualities 
with the aid of a check list. 


RATING FORM 

Rater Department Date 

Inslrtictums lo Rater t: 

Consider how much initiative employee demonstrates. Does he act 
voluntarily in situations that deviate from routine? Does he seek new and 
unproved methods? Or does he have a tendency to let things ride as they 
are, or even to resist changes? 

I.ist your employees m order as they demonstrate initiative on the job 
Put at the head of the list the person who show.s most lnlllatI^e, and at the 
bottom of the list the person who shows least. Halfway between top and 
bottom, put the employee you consider to be about a\ erage fsing these 
namea as a guide, fall in the names of the other employees, using the column 
''Comments” to illustrate or explain your ranking 



lo. £3. — UapraMotative rating form — rask-ord«r rating method* (Uanidng by trait: 

iiutiativa) 

•From Wortham, M. H , Rating e/ Supermtara, p, 87, California Instiluto of 
Teciinology, Pasadena, 1M8. 
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4. Preparing narrative statements bearing upon employee perform- 
ance and capabilities 

Most merit-rating programs make use of more than one of these 
basic procedures and the possible variations are unhmited Each 
procedure will be discussed in more detail below. 

Rank -order Ratings. — The natuial way of evaluating a subordinate 
is to compare him with other subordinates. The rank-order method of 
rating is therefore a common way of thinking and one that supervisors 
find convenient to use. In Fig 52 is shown a typical form used in 
ranking cmplo 5 ’ecs on one trait, initiative. A company using such a 
form also will have similar forms on which groups of emplo,ee,s may 
be ranked on other traits Tliis permits the comparison of emplojees 
with respf*ct to the several traits considered important by the company 

In practice, thi.s type of rating pioceduro i.= most easily uacd for 
relatively small groups of employees who aie eng.aged in common or 
similar activities. It would be difficult to place in order the names of 
more than 20 or 25 employees; and in addition, a supervnsor who has 
under has direction a vanety of employees, c g , from a sweeper to a 
lughly skilled machinist, could not use such a rating form effectively, 
because the individuals being rated could hardly be compared fairly. 
However, it is common in American industry to find woiking ciews 
ranging in number up to 20 or 25, all of whom are doing similar work 
In such situations, the rank-order method of rating is consideied to be 
the most convenient and the most accurate 

One of the vanations of this lating method is called the “paired 
comparison” method. Under this system, each individual in the 
group is compared with each other ludu idual m the group and his total 
score depends upon the number of instances in which he is considered 
to be the better of tliv- p-ur Under thi.s plan, each indii idual is 
actually rated many times, and the resulting ratings are usually more 
accurate than can be achieved by any other rating system Howrever, 
it is a tedious clerical job, and in consequence tins system is raiely 
used in actual practice. 

Scale Methods in Merit Rating. — A second method for conducting 
a formal merit-rating program is to establish a scale of value for each 
of several traits and to require the supervisor to compare each subordi- 
nate against these predetermined scales. In Fig 53 is shown a typical 
merit-rating form using the scale method; in Ihi'- example, the scales 
are established on the basis of brief descriptions of the degrees of each 
quahty equiv'alent to each position along a scale. A number of varia- 
tions are possible under this method wfitli respect to the way of describ- 
ing the several degrees of a trait; numerical, letter, or percentage 
scales are often used. 
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The scale method is without question the most widely used pro- 
cedure for rating in industry. The main reason for its popularity is the 
fact that tliia system permits the rating of small or large groups of 



Fio 63 — Ileproiwntative rating form — iw-ale rating mothotl. 


employees. Also it permits tne rating of pemonB engaged in unlike 
occupations, and it permits several raters to participate in the rating 
of any group or part of a group. This flexibility in use makes it the 
most suitable rating method for the typical industrial situation in 
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which a supervisor is responsible for the evaluation of a variety of 
persons doing different kinds of work. 

While the scale method of rating is convenient to use, it is by the 
same token somewhat less accurate than rank-order rating This 
results from the difficulty experienced in securing mutual under- 
standing among the various raters as to the meaning of the words on 
the scale 

Check-list Merit Rating. — Some firms proinde for the rating of 
employees by means of a check list Such a check hst, of which a 
typical example is shown in Fig. 54, consists of a series of traits or 
descriptive words; the supervisor is required only to check those items 
that apply to the individual being rated. When a check hst is carefully 
established and when an adeiiuate system for evaluating the results 
is made, the check-list method of rating can be convenient and rela- 
tively accurate in use However, it has not Ixicoine a widely used 
rating method mainly l>ecause it does not easily provide for the com- 
panson of emplnyees The check-list method shares with the scale 
method a flexibility m use that is desirable 

Narrative -comment Ratings. — Since human beings are necessarily 
complex and since the situations in wluch firms must evaluate people 
are also complex, it is commonly found that none of the rating proce- 
dures listed above is entirely adequate to provide an evaluation of an 
employee and an inteipretation of what the evaluations mean. Most 
rating systems, therefore, piovule for the addition of narrative com- 
ments that serv'c to explain or justify the comparison or scale ratings. 
Some rating plans, for example, require the rater to cite an example 
justifying eivch item on a check-list form. Others request the rater 
to indicate major weakuesoes and major favorable qualifications for 
each employee being raterl. Others maj" require the raters to indicate 
a recommended course of action wnth re-spect to the employee, such as 
promotion, special training, demotion, etc. In general, narrative 
comments serve to correlate the mechanism of rating with the com- 
plexities of the actual work situation. Such narrative comments 
cannot be used in comparing one employee with another since they are 
seldom objective enough for that purpose. How'cver, their value 
should not be underestimated. Figures 55a and 555 show a typical 
rating form that utilizes the scale-rating method and provides encour- 
agement for narrative comment in amplification of the ratings. 

Accokacy of Merit Ratings 

The value of a merit-rating program to a firm depends in large 
part, although not entirely, upon the accuracy of the ratings Much 
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PART II 
InBtructions 

1. Read over the statements below, 

2. Check at least three hut not more than five statements which describe the 
most outstanding eharncleriittics of the individual 

3 In the apace to the right, write an explanation, giving instances or exam- 
ples which support your judgment 

4 Oil the opposite page, check at least one but not more than three state- 
ments which represent the most outstanding faults of the individual 

5. Write an explanation to support vour judgment 

j _ 

Outstanding qualitites Explanation 

1 Res.sons things out 

2. Very aggressive 

3 Tactful 

. 4 Know s his « ork 

5 Kei n and alert 

fi Outstanding teehnical man 

7 Never loses liia head 

8 SticLs to a job until it is finished 

9 In.spire.s confidence 

10 Develops giKjd men 

1 1 Uuusualh sen.sible and sound judgment 

12 Always make.s construetive suggestions 

13 Plans work well 

14 Grasps new situations quickly ( Notf ■ This is page C of an 

lo, Carrif^ on his work with zest and en- I 8 page folder for rating 

thusiasm Rupervisors. Pages 1-5 

Ifi GixkI mixer provide for narrative anal- 

17 Never shirks responsibility ysis or supervisor's per- 

_ .18 \\ins coo[)oralion and lovaltv formanee and ehnraeteris- 

. __19 Takes an unusual interest in hi8 men ties, page 7 provides a 

20 AJwujs on top of his job j cii(i k list for outstanding 

. ..21 Has a sense of humor I faults, page 8 proviiles 

22 Knows how to suf« rii.se j for a summary rating and 

23 II.a.s abditv' to i’vprf’,s.s him'»elf clearly f recomniemlalions This 

_24. f)pen to new idea-s form shown by courtesy 

2f) Prompt and exact m action and decision of tlie Pacific Gas and 

...26. la a square shooter j Kleetrie Company ) 

___ 27. A pleasure to ileal wuth 

28 Improves with acquaintance 

29 People naturally look to him for leadcr- 

ahip 

__30. Picks good men 

31 Ha« vision and foresight 

_22. Has courage of his conviction* 

. 33 Unu.sual capacity for work 

.. _34, Exceptional ability to get results 
35 A self starter 

3S. Presence of mind in an emergency 


Fio. 64. — Hepreoentative rating form — check-Ust rating method 
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interest has accordingly been shown in the methods used to check the 
accuracy of ratings and in steps that will tend to increase their accu- 
racy. Progressive users of rating methods have attempted to analyze 
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their rating results, first, to determine their reliabiUty and, second, to 
determine their validity. 

Reliability of Ratings. — Ratings, hke any other measures, are con- 
sidered to possess reliability to the extent that they consistently give 
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similar results when applied under similar circumstances. One 
expects, therefore, tliat if ratings are reliable, two raters appraising 
the same employee will agree in their judgment One also expects 
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that the same employee rated at different times will receive similar 
ratings unless be has actually changed in the interv'ening period. 
Comparisons of this nature show that merit ratings often are relatively 
unreliable but that careful ratings made by qualified raters under 
favorable circumstances can be highly reliable. 
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Table 166 shows the reliability correlations found by one large 
industrial firm for each item of a 12-item merit-rating form and also the 
reliability of the total ratings.* These results are based upon a com- 
panson of pairs of simultaneous ratings made with a scale form similar 
to that shown in Fig. 53. It should be noted that those items that are 
a direct reflection of job performance such as knowledge of job, pro- 
ductivity, and industnousness are rated with greater reliability than 
the less objective traits such as cooperation and personality. 

Table 155. — Reliabiutt Cohuf.latiovs of Each Item of Twelve-item Merit 

Rating Scale 


Trait 

Rebability 

1 Safety 

35 

2 KnowleilKe of job 

46 

3 Versatility 

47 

4 Accuracy 

45 

5 Productivity 

16 

0 0\ cr-all job iwrforinauce 

46 

7 IiiduRtriousucss 

47 

8 Initiative 

48 

9 Judgment 

45 

10 Coopi’nilioti 

37 

1 1 Pcrsoiifilitj 

39 

12 ll-alth 

36 

Total 

55 


Table l.'iG — Departmentai 

Depart niont 
A 
R 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
J 


DirrtBFNCF.A IN Rating Sf ale Reuability 
Correlation bcUAPcn Riitinga 
for Two Surrcasive Years 
70 
59 
77 
55 
09 
77 
65 
61 
47 
44 


When successive annual ratings w^ere compared by the same firm in 
order to determine the reliability achieved by various departments of 
the firm, the results shown in Table 156 were found The wide 
variance, 77 to 09, among departments was belle^■od to be a reflection 
in part of the amount and quality of instruction given to the super- 
visors who made the ratings. 

While reliability correlations of this magnitude and variability are 
commonly found for merit rating in business and industrial situations, 
‘ Tiffin, J., Indvtinal Piychology, P- 252, Prentico-HaU, Inc , New York, 1942 
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it must be remembei'ed that such results are obtained by supervisors 
who have received limited training in rating procedures and who are, 
in some cases, not pennitted or encouraged to give the time and 
attention requin'd for the accurate rating of subordinates. Some 
firms, gi\ung more than the usual care to this problem, have reported 
reliabilities as high as 85 to .95,* while the writer has found it possible 
coasistently to secure rating reliabilities of .70 and over with ade- 
quat<*!y instructed and intcrestod raters. 

Validity of Ratings, — It is difficult to determine the validity of 
merit ratings because this re<}uircs some acceptable measure of the 
trait being rateil to .serve a-s a basis for rompari.son. Merit ratings are 
usually made by a firm because other meiusuies are not available, so it 
follows that few \alulily studies liave beim made except in laboratory 
situations. 

It has Ixien possible, however, to c.stimate the validity of ratings 
m a negative manner by deU*rmining the relationships between the 
rating.s and various measures that arc believed to be irielevant, on the 
theoiy that ratings hsn ing sm b relationshijis nunst to that extent lack 
validity In this connection 'riffiii- hn.s icportt'd an extensive study 
showing that one firm's me.-it ratings «ere influenced to an unexpected 
extent ly an employts-'s age, length of service, department, and occu- 
pation, In a<ldition, the inicicoirelation of various traits indicated 
that thus firrii was not actually recening indejamderit appraisals on 
each <if the latcd traits The mference from such studies Ls that there 
may lx.* some .sc.nous hmitaf ions in the validity of buMn«‘ss and indus- 
trial merit rating', that can probably be avoided only through more 
careful de\»'lopment of rating methods and mote careful administra- 
tion of the rating itiotrrain 

The ultim.'ite ((*st of a merit-rating program wouhl lie to dctcrniine 
its influence upon the o%er-a!l performance of the firm It i.s argued, 
with reason, that even relatively maecurate ratings will acrx'c to “spot" 
the extremely successful and utujucees.sful em])ioye<*a who will require 
apeeial supt*rvi8ory attention la wldituin, home of the objrxitives of a 
rating program (such as those of employee guidance, and motivation) 
do not depend for their acliievcment upon the statistical reliability or 
vahdity of the ratings. A ix*pri*scnt.ative discu.ssion from this broader 
point of view is given by Hal.sey’ who descrilxis some administrative 
aspects <vf a merit-rating program and asserts the utility of ratings 
without reference to their stivtisiical accuracy. 

* Reference to the Western Electric ('onipony given in Tiffin, Rnd., p. 251 

* Tiffin, ibid, pp. 252-261. 

*Haiaey, G. D., Making and Vring Indvatnal S»m«r Bating*, Harper k 
Bwtbm, New York, 1944. 
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RELATED PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 

During recent years the attention of business and industrial leaders 
as well as that of social scientists has been drawn in a practical way 
toward broader concepts of individual occupational adjustment The 
recognition of a need within each employee to integrate his economic 
life with his family, personal, and community life is not new; however, 
techniques now are being developed actively to promote such inte- 
gration. In many ways, progres-sive business and industmal managers 
take account of the fact that each employee brmgs to his work a com- 
plete set of interest.s, prcoccupatioms, attitudes, and other personal 
characteristics that have a direct bearing upon Ids performance on the 
job. 

Employee counseling programs repiesent one application of psycho- 
logical ideas to better management. In this activity employees are 
provided advice and assi.'-tance in connection with personal problems 
While some firm.s hmit the service to such matters as housing, personal 
finance, and legal questions, others provide professional scr\nce in the 
more fundamental (icrsoiial piobleins that require the understanding 
and rationalizing of attitudes and pei.'>unal rclation.ships of a very 
complex nature. A recmit book by Cantor^ describes the manner in 
which such program.s may be organized and gives an account of the 
pertinent coun.stding methods. 

Another development in the personnel field is derived from the 
opinion and attitudc-samj'liotr techniques d(>ser,hed by Houser ^ The 
best and most generous lutcntions on the part of a lirm’s manage- 
ment will not necessarily n'sult in a personnel poliej* that is acceptable 
to the employees Some firms accordingly liaic undertaken to 
measure employee atti„u«i^s, opinions, and preference.s as a basis for 
policy changes. 

A tlurd item of great promise in the application of psychological 
methods to {lersonnel problems has grown out of the pioneer work bj'’ 
Ilarvmrd Univ'crsity and the Western Electric Compaii}'.’ This 
extensive studj’ highlighted the importance of personal relationships 
among personnel in the immediate work situation and gave impetus to 
additional studies on the nature of sujiervisor-workcr relationships and 
on informal social organization below the supervisoiy level 

Explorations such as these into the complex personnel problems of 

* Cantor, Nathaniel, Emplnyre Countelhnff: A New Viewpoini in Indutlnal 
Psychology, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1945. 

’ Houser, op cU. 

* Roethlisberger, F J., and Dickson, W. J., Maitagement and the Worker, Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1941. 
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business and industry give evidence that much remains yet to be 
accomplished in the application of psychology to this phase of human 
affairs and suggests that substantial progress may be expected in 
coming years. 


SUMMARY 

Personnel problems are among the most fundamental problems that 
confront the management of a business or industnal concern The 
personal relationships within an organization and the adjustment of 
eac’h individual to his working situation determine in part the siiccc-ss 
of the enterprise Much attention has l>ecn given in recent years to 
the systematic study of personnel problems, toward the end that 
psychological principles may l>t‘ more fully utilized in their solution 
One peP'isk'iit problem that hasyieUied to jisychological inve.stiga- 
tion IS the problem of employee training. Method.^ developed in 
recent years have greatly facilitated the tiaining of new eniploj'oes and 
the retraining of present employees for the etrn'ient performance of 
their duties A second major problem has to do with the e\ aluation of 
employee charaeterisiics and performance, toward the end that each 
employee may be a-ssigned to work that permits optimum use of his 
capabilities. Formal merit-rating programs developed and afiplied 
with the aid of psychological methods represent an important step in 
the solution oi this typ(> of jicrsonnel problem 
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Efficiency through Method 
Work Methods 
Tools and Equipment 

iluman beings proverbially want to get as much as they can for as 
small a price as possible. Cairjung this bargain-seeking principle over 
into the field of work, it is not surprising that when men work, or 
employ others to woik for them, they are bent on obtaining the largest 
possible returns for the smallest po'^sible expenditure of time and 
effort Tliis, in essence, Is the probJem of efficiency upon which the 
mcxlem age puts .such a high premium Many progres'-ive industrial 
plants today employ efficiency exjjerts to investigate the conditions 
that influence the performance of workers and to initiate practices to 
improve both the quality and the quantity of the product per unit cost 
of w ork This chapter describes .some of the factors that are related to 
variations in human efficiency and must be taken into account in the 
planning and supervision of work 

WoilK AND rLHFOiat\NCE 

The Nature of Work. — Physics didmes work as the product of 
force times the distance thiough which the force moves an object 
upon wliich it acts This concept of onerg^v applied to bringing about a 
change in a situation is baric to the use of the term n'otk in the present 
context. However, we ohall be conceincd nioie specifically with 
the application of energy in he form of human effort toward the pro- 
duction of useful results. 

Human work, thus conceived, involves metabolism, or the trans- 
formation of energj' in the human body. This may be measured in 
terms of the amount of heat liberated by the organism during work. 
The large calorie is employed as a unit of measure for this purpose, 
designating the amount of heat required to raise the temperature of 
one kilogram of water one degree centigrade. Any heat liberated by 
the organism at work in excess of that liberated while the body is at 
rest may be ascribed to the energy cost of work. 

Table 167 pro\ddes a summary of the energj' expended by a man of 
average w'eight during an hour while performing certain common tasks 
requiring muscular activity. It is particularly instructive to note the 
^de variations in energy requirements for the different conditions 
listed. Assuming a basal metabolic rate the equivalent of the energy 
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consumed during sleep, even sitting quietly in a chair requires an 
additional expenditure of 54 per cent. Light work, such as typewrit- 
ing, washing dishes, and ironing, requires approximately 50 per cent 
more energy' than sitting, while walking douhlis, the energy expenditure 
o\'er sitting. In walking upstairs one uses h^'e and a lialf times as 
much energv' as when walking slowly or eleven times as much as when 
sitting 

Table 157 — Enercjt nxPENDiTi:RE.-t at Varioii.s Commom Task'^* 

(For a man weighing 70 kilograms) 

Calorics 

Ta^k l*er Hour 


Sleeping 

65 

Awake lying still 

77 

Sitting at rest 

100 

Dressing or midrossing 

118 

Singing 

122 

Tvjx’w 1 iling rapullt 

HO 

Ironing, cii-,hwa.shing 

H4 

Walking slowly ;2 (i miles per hour; 

200 

Carpentry, metal working, indnstnal painting 

210 

Walking moderately fast (.'1 7.'i miles per hour. 

300 

Severe evereiae 

IM) 

Sawing wood 

l.HO 

Swimming 

."AX) 

Running (5 3 miles per hour’. 

570 

Walking upstairs 

1 UX) 


* From Table 23 in SlwfrTnan Henn f ooti and \u/ruwn (LUi *'<i i, p IB5» Tbo 

MaenuUan Coropany. Now \ ijri. 2^41 


Physical and Mental Work. — Human work i.s often clasnified as 
phy.sieal or mental When a man lifts a load he is said to be doing 
physical work; when he multiplief' numlicrs or .solves a business prolv 
lem, he is said to l>e doing mental work. This distinction is misleading, 
since no clear basis for such differentiation can Ik* found. Whether a 
man hfts a weight or performs an act of rca-souing. he is consuming and 
applying energy through the s<*nsori-neuromuscular processes that 
ii'e alway.s involved in activity. One task may use nioie of the larger 
inu.wk's of the back, legs, and tuink; while another may utilize moie 
of the finer muscles such as those of the tliroat and vocal cords. This 
i.-* a difference of degree rather than of kind, and there is, therefore, no 
reason to assume tliat different principles govern mental work from 
those apparent in muscular work. 

Efficiency. — Engineers define efficiency aa the ratio of energy 
production to energy consumption. For the present purposes Poffen- 
lierger's definition may be accepted. This writer defines human 
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efRciency as “the production of the maximum output of the highest 
quality in the shortest time, with the least expenditure of energy and 
the maximum satisfaction Into the numerator of this equation for 
efficiency would have to be put everything tliat we get in return for 
work: quantity of the product, its quality, and the satisfaction that 
it brings to worker and consumer; while in the denominator belong all 
expi'iiditures in terms of materials, time, eneigy, health, and satis- 
faction of the worker, etc 

Practically it liecomcs difficult, if not impassible, to devise methods 
whereby all the above factors can lie equated and taken into account 
Efficiency is relative Poffenberger’s definition is mentioned in order 
to emphasize the writer’s belief that the effects of work on the workers 
themselves must not be lost sight of. .Many of these effects are 
intangibles that do not lend themselves to measurement: human 
\alue.s, aatisfactions, and the like. 

Measuring Efficiency. — Not all the variables that enter into effi- 
cicucy may be measured with sufficient accuracy to be made the basis 
for quantitative comparisons Among the variables that can be 
quantifani are included the factors of time, quantity, quality, and 
difficult}' Accordingly there result four methods of measuring human 
efficiency, viz , (a) the measurement of the time rcciuired to do a umt 
of work, (b) the measurement of the number of units of woik tinned 
out per unit of time, (c) the m-nisuienienl of the excellence of the pro- 
duct acconhng to some acceiitalile scale ol quality, and (lE the meas- 
urement of llie difficulty of ihe task peiformed The assumption, of 
course, is that for any one of these other factors are kept constant. 

VARIi^TTORS IN EFFICIENCY 

During the performance of tasks, not only is the objective situation 
constantly being changed in the sense that things are being shifted 
about in space or altercHl in form and substance, but the organism 
itself^s undergoing many changes These, in turn, aie reflected in 
the efficiency with winch the woik is done Two opposed phenomena 
are at work affecting variations in the qualit}' and qiiantit}' of per- 
formance, as well as in the satistaction that the worker derivas from 
his activity. As a rt'sult of pi act ice the pei former is improvmg in 
his ability and efficiency; and as a result of energy dejiletioii and other 
physiological and psychologicai changes liis perforiiuvnce is adversely 
affected. The first of these is treated in Chap III of tliis book; the 
latter is considered more in detail in tiie following sections. 

' Poflcnberger, A, T., Principles of Apphtd Psychology, p 364, D. Appleton- 
f^enturj’ Company, Ino.. New York, 1942. 
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The Work Chkv'b and What It Reveals 

The Work Curve. — Tlio course of work is graphically represented 
by the work cur\’e. Time is plotted along the horizontal axis, and 
performance along the vertical Thus variations in amount, quality, 
or speed of ptuformance appear as variations from the base line in the 
vertical distances of the resulting curve. Figure 56 shows the ergo- 
graphic record of a subject lifting a weight of one kilogram at the rate 



Fio 56 — Erg<»jn’nTih record of fivxor* of the iiatlJUi finRer of the iiRhl hand ffVom 
How^, W Jl , A TljI~IiuoL of Phyfxoloffy W. 0 SaunAtn Company, Phiiadxiphvi ) 

of one pull of maximum extent every other second, relaxing on the 
odd second. This woik curve was made by mc'ans of an erg^raph 
such as the one pictured in Fig 57. As will W seen, decline in output 
18 indicated by decreasing heights of the lines repiewaiting successive 
pulls as the work spell progrc.8.sc8. In Fig 5S two additional work 
curves arc shown repr<«<*nting other methods of measuring perform- 
ance. The first of these rejiresents the numlxT of letters typed by a 
subject during successive minutes of the work spell, the other depicts 
changes that occur in the accuracy of typewriting during successive 
minutes of performance. It should be olwicrved that decline in quality 
and quantity of performance is revealed by a descending direction of 
the curve; while decline in speed, i.e., increaM in time required to do a 
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e.g., when weights are lifted at a constant rate, in the daily and hourly 
output of industrial workers, in the aerni-implicit symbolic tasks of 
typing and writing, and in the completely implicit operations of mental 
multijilication and the like. 

There is considerable variation in the manner in which the work 
decrement appears. In Fig 56 a gradual decline iH ciirs at the lit'gin- 
ning, followed by a period during which the worker seems able to 
maintain a steady output at a somewhat lower level, and followed 
again by a rapid decline until a point is reached wheie no further 
work can be done until the muscle is restonvl thiough rest In 
other case.s, however, a subject may be able to keep up a high level of 
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performance steiuhly, and then rapidly or grailuailv droj) to the point 
V here he can no longer perform. Invcsiigafiou.s hiue shown (hat the 
form of the work decrement is a eharaeterist le of the nidnidual per- 
former. No matter what mu.scle group is being investigated, and no 
matter w'hat the task, a given individual will show a woik decrement 
of the same general type I.ahorator}' investigations have also shown 
that when the point of complete inability to perform with a given 
w'eight has lx*en reached, the subject can still lift a lighter weight; also 
tliat if a slower rate of work i.s imposed, the work decrement ma>' be 
long delayed, or not appear at all. 

The above facUs siiggiKit tliat the pattern of human performance hft> 
no simple explanation but is dependent on a complex set of psycho- 
logical and phjTiiological factors. Thi.s olwiw-ation is of immense 
praiHical significanee in a consideration of the problem of di.semvring 
conditions that will give optimal returns for a given expenditure of 
time and effort. 

W armmg-up . — Figure 59 presents an output curve for work during 
an 8-hour day in industry'. Production is expressed in terms of the 
maximum output of which the plant is capable. Although a work 
decrement is apparent, it should be noted that, during the first 3 hours 
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of the forenoon, production rose from 89 6 per cent of maximum to 
97.4 per cent. This initial rise in a work curv’e, appearing before a 
decrement sets in, is known as the warming-up effect. Similar warm- 
ing-up phenomena are frequently obseiwed in work curves obtained in 
the laboratoiy and in industry 

It is held that warming-up re-sults from an increase in muscular 
efficiency i\hen exercise has produced a certam amount of lactic acid 
and other metabolic by-products of muscular activity These pro- 
ducts arc thought to be stimulating in small amounts, though in excess 
they bring about decrf*a,sed efficiency in the form of the work decre- 
ment Athletes habitually warm up before entenng a game, and a 



Successive half minute periods 


I'lu 00— Wurininu-up ofTcrl lu rccitinR letters of alphabet bu. twarJ [From 
E iS Hohxnson anti H" L We-on, The Warming-up Effect, J Exp Pspehoi , 1924, 
7, 81-97 ) 

baseball pitcher could hardly pitch a game tvithout first putting his 
inuseles into condition through warming-up exercises 

It seems that warming-”'' .appears in the early part of a somewhat 
discontinuous activity, w hile in uninternipted work a decrement sets in 
almost immediately. This is shown in an experiment by Robinson and 
Ileion' in which subjects recited the alphabet backward under three 
different conditions: (1) continouslj' for 20 minutes; (2) alternating 
30 seconds of recitation and 15 seconds of rest until a total of 20 
minutes of work was perfoiineil; and (3) alternating 30 seconds of 
recitation and 30 seconds of rest for a total of 20 minute.s of working 
time. The results arc shown in Fig 60. Notice that when work is 
interrupted, or discontinuous, the warming-up effect appears, w’hile 
continuous performance results in an immediate decrement. 

Much industrial w'ork is of such an interrupted nature, hence a 
rise in production at the beginning of the work day is frequenth a 

> Robinson, E. 8 , and Heron, W T., The Warmmg-up Effect, J Exp. Psychol , 
1924, 7, 81-97 
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feature of industrial-output curves. It should, however, be pointed 
out that some of the initial low level in the daily performance of 
workers ia due to time spent in gettiiiK tools in shape, oiling machinery, 
and getting ready in general, acti\itie8 tliat have little to do with 
variations in the work curve as a result of activity itself. 

Spuits . — Most work curves reveal considerable fluctuation in 
performance throughout the course of a spell of work Horne investi- 
gators claim that temporary peaks of efliciency aic a more or less 
regular feature of woik eur\'es. These peaks are known as spuits. 
Sfcveial tyiies of spurts have been rle^cnbed Of these the initial sjiurt 
and the end spurt are the most eummon 



"Flo. 61 in {Afttr S> (’ i hipmcn rr ./ Xol'irj, Inxiwl 

^purt wi a Simple MitU FuncUon, Amir J Fni/rhi>l . 87, J6S > ) 

The initial spurt Ls an unusually high level of performance during 
the early part of a spell of work Thi.-» elTect i.s shoe n in Fig 01 , w Inch 
depicts the nurnlHT of column® of figuies }w]<1ihI in sueci'ssive 30-second 
inteiwal.s for a total working tune of U> minutes The moi't plausible 
explanation of this clTiM-t is that subjr'cts overshoot th<‘ir ability of 
sustained performance at the Is-guming uml then hit a pare that they 
can more ea.sily maintain 

The end spui t is a ns<; in the level of perfomiariee oecurring neai the 
end of a spell of work It apjanvrs cLu'fly w hen the workers aie aware 
of the approach of the end of the work period and probably i® a motiva- 
tional etTect. The fact, however, that such a rw' in }x-rfoniuinoe lc\ cl 
can occur at the end of a long period of twlioiis and exhausting work in 
which performance has previously dropped to a verj' low level is 
noteworthy. It reveals the fact that undi-r wrtain conditions of high 
motivation the orgaui.sm is able to mobilize reserve energy'. 'VVilliaHi 
James’ long ago noticed that, when one haa worked to the point of 
apparent exhaustion, it is often poasiWe to push tlirough this point and 

* James, Wilhun, “The Energies of Men," in Afemons* and Studwr, Longmans, 
Green nnd Company, Kew York, 1011 
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suddenly find that one can continue work with renewed energy, a 
phenomenon often referred to as "second wind.” 

Periodicity. — There is, furthermore, evidence that performance 
shows a more or less regular fluctuation in efficiency. Such periodic 
ebb and flow in the level of performance occurs in short as well as in 
long cycles. When Iwhavior is observed over long periods of time there 
seem to tie energy fluctuations occurring over several seconds, others 
over penods of minutes, and still others m which the alternations may 
require hours or days ' Philip* suggests that the periodic decline 
occurring in high-speed, continuous work is brought about by such 
factors as blocking, boredom, cramping of muscles, etc. These allow 
short periods of p.seudorest during which the w’orker becomes aware of 
a slump in hi.s performance and immediately strii'cs to regain his 
rhvthm Ilowevei, he over^hoot.s the mark, going beyond his normal 
level, so that the conditions for the next slump are created Kleitman* 
has revealed an interesting correlation between the diurnal course of 
efficiency and the diurnal curve for bixly temperature. Peaks of 
efficiency and of (iuickne.ss of reaction coincide with peaks in the 
temperature curve 

BUxhutg ~ Bills'* has called attention to the fact that in mental 
perfornuinco the urgani.sm i.s not able to function continuously but 
that recurring interruptions occur at rates of as often as five times a 
minute, or slower 'rhe.s(' gaps he calls WecA'.i. They imheate tempo- 
rary' suspension of brain action for the particular ta.ek in progress. 
Tills phenomenon \ aiie» con-idcrably with indnidiials and with tasks. 
Physical conditions that tlenress the central neiwous system, such as 
alcohol and low oxygen supply, cause bloi'king to incre.ast' in duration 
so that in extreme case« .nuch as a minute maj' elapse between 
responses. Stimulants ha\e the opposite effect 

Little 1.S known aliout the causes of blocking and similar forms of 
Iieriiwiicity in attention and performance; but, as Bills suggests, certain 
advantages accrue irom knowing about them, in that such knowledge 
permits planning of one's w ork rale in such a way as to avoid some of 
the errors due to blocking and to benefit from peak penods in the 

* Phillpota, iS J , .\ Theoretical Curve of lluctuations of .\lteiition, Bni J. 
Psychol .1934, 193.',, 86, 22I-2.>5. 

‘Hulip, R. R, Stmhes in High Speed Contmuoirs Work I. Periodicity, J 
Erp Psychol., 1939. 24 , 499-510. 

* Kleitman, N , Sleep and Wakefulness, Chap 16, Iniversity of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1939. 

* Bills, A. G , Blocking: A New Principle of Mental Fatigue, Anur. J Psychol, 
1931, 48 , 230-245; also tbtd, The Psychology of Efficiency, pp. 55-58, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1943. 
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eflBciency cun’e. To what extent this knowledge may ultimately 
affect practices in directing the work of others in offices, in factories, 
and in the schoob, it is too early to surmise. 

The Physioix)oical Cost of Work 

Fatigue. — Decline in the work cun'c is often cxplainwl an b(‘ing due 
to fatigue However, fatigue refers to so many different phenomena 
that have little in common that its use leads to confusion Decreasing 
output b not invariald)' associated with either physiological fatigue or 
boredom. The concept of fatigue implies that work ereates a condition 
in the worker that result. s in diminished capacity to {icrform Such a 
condition cannot lie directh' obserwivl hut i.s inferii'd from the work 
decrement and other sign.s of waning eirnneney. However, the fact 
that the work curve is affected by \ ai^nng condition.'* of motivation and 
of .surrounding conditions indicati-s that there is no single factor at 
work to proilucc lowered efficiency Thu.s fatigue iM'comes merely a 
label designating the effects of work and should not Ik* used as an 
explanatorj' principle The effects of work ma.v more appropriately he 
examined directly as indicators of the physiological and psychological 
cost of work. 

Energy Consumption.— Work, a.s already has U'en saui, cousunics 
cnerg>', 'Hie human oigaubm, m performing work, actually generates 
more energj' than it trari.«forni.s into mechanical work The rnechati- 
ic.al efficiency ol a machimt is indicated liy tlie latio of work done to 
total energy generated. Appljnng this equation to the human 
machine in perionning work. Fenn* has shown tiuit an a\erage man 
running at maximum sf.K!ed generates about Hi horsepower of energ.v 
Of this, 2.94 horsepower arc consumed in uw'ful work, the re.st hemp 
wasted. This is a mecfuuiical efficiency of 22.<i jier cent for the human 
machine, which may Vie compared with the mechanical efficiency of 
various machines u.sed by man. Airording to Hill,* a .steam engine 
without condenser possesses an efficiency rating of 7 } 2 por cent an i 
with condensers from 9 to 19 per cent; gas engines have an <‘fficictK\ 
rating of from 14 to 28 per cent; and Diesel engines from 2f) to 3.'» p< >' 
cent. Thus the human machine is mechanically more efficient than 
the steam engine hut considerably less efficient than a Diesel engine 

Much of the energy wasted in human performance is the result of 

‘ Fenn, W. O., Mechnnical Energj' Expenditure in Sprint Running »» Mcu«urc‘l 
by Moring Picture*, Amer. J. Phytiol , 1929, 90 , 583. 

• Hill, A. V., Lmn^ Machinery, p. 69, Harcourt, Dmce and Company, New 
York, 1927. 
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improper management of muscles. Too many muscles are used, and 
these muscles encounter unnece^^.sary resistance from opposed muscle 
groups. The fact that well-trained performers use up less energi*^ in 
doing a given amount of work than a novice doing the same is evidence 
for this deduction. Thus, vnth proper training, it is possible to learn to 
economize energy consumed during work. 

Metabolism. — Physical work makes demands upon the circulatory 
and respiratory sysU'ms to provide the muscles with oxygen and fuel, 
to remove toxic products of metabolism, and to di.ssipate heat. Many 
thing.s may go wrong, too, w bile the organism is at w ork . the heart may 
fail, the muside-s may iniMler4uatoly utilize their energy, or the physio- 
logical equibhrium of the entire organism may Ije strained to the break- 
ing point 

Investigators have studied blood-sugar depletion during heavy 
work hut do not find a.s gnial a change in workers acciistomeiito heaiy 
manual labor as might lie expectixl ’ More important than sugar 
depletion in bringing aliout sj-mptoms of exhaustion in workers doing 
heavy labor at high temperatures is the loss of salt (sodium chloiide) 
till ough per.spirati(tn This, howevei, may be cfTectu ely counteiacted 
by taking salt in the drinking water or m the form of salt tablets This 
is now common pnaetice in heavy industries 

Disturbed Coordination. — In an iino'-tigation of the effect of 
fatigue on muscular contiol in ergographic wuik, A-h- found that, as 
the v\oik deeiement becomes more and more ciuhnt m the perform- 
ance of the middle linger, tiw adjacent index and thud fingers make 
abortive contractions of in< roasing 'ntcnsity Thu" it ajipears that as 
the muscles liecomc exhausted for a particular load, a neural overflow 
into ailjacent miiscle.s of'cui- That thi-^ inerea'-es the energy co.-t of 
the work nccomphshed and reduces cihciency i.s clear The tendency 
to wasteful energy oveiflow accompanying the woik decrement has 
been noticed in everyday tasks, too, and constitutes an important 
source of excessive physiological cost when work is continuous or too 
prolonged An aiialagous effect was found by Davis’ to occur during 
mental performance. Since many jobs in modern industry require 
high-speed precision j>erformauce, the above results would indicate that 
it i.s impoi tant not to pace work so fast that lost precision will seriously 
affect the quality of the product. 

* DiJl. D. B , Book, A. V.. Edwards, H. T , and Kennedy, P. H , Industrial 
fatigue, J. Industr. Ilyg Tax., 1937, 18, 417—431 

•Ash, I. B , Fatigue and Us Effect upon Control. Arch Peyehol , 1914, No 31. 

* Davis, C R , Patterns of Muscular Activity during Menial Work and Their 
Ckinstancy. J Exp Psyekol . 1939, 84, 4')1 
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Other Effects. — Attempts have been made to study changes in 
sensory acuity tliat accompany work. Older attempts to measure the 
supposed decline m acuity by moans of the two-point cutaneous 
threshold or by means of sensitivity to fanuiic stimulation have not 
been too successful, perhaps because these reactions are too much 
influenced by other variables that tend to conceal the effects of work. 
However, Ferrcc and Rand* considei the ability of a subject to main- 
tain ina.\ininl visual acuity oter a p<>riod of 3 minutes and the speed of 
accommodation for near and distant objects as more pronnsing enteria 
of fatigue In as much a.s certain modem occupation'., such as avia^ 

tion, make great demands on visual acuity, 

this Huggcsl.ion demands fui Ihcr invi'sligation. 

Recently Ilollingw orth- has ie\ived the 
attempt to measure the decline of efliciencj’ in 
performance by means of ability to control 
attention lie found that, when subjects feel 

J J fatigiirsl or have worked continuously for a 

period of time, their ability to (>ontrol atteu- 

rio f'l.’ -I he trans- tion dechue.s, this being shown by an increivs- 
figuxe^ ing rate in .spontaneou.s ersals when looking 

at an ambiguoii.- figure such as the tian.'parent 
culx? (see Fig. 02). Such alttination of atti'ntion is related to feelings 
of strain, blocking.and diurnal \anations in woik sjx'cd. If this fiiul- 
mg is .substantiated, it might 1 k‘ di-wovtied that disturlianccs of 
attention are coi related with inen-a'-ed tendency to accidents after 
prolonged ptu iods of labor. 

Among many other criteria of the unfavorable effect of prolonged 
and continuous woik may la* mentioued the llndiug of Wickwire and 
Burge* that the strength of the stinnilu*- that will elicit the knci'-jerk 
becomes greater at the end of a work day (iian it was at the beginning 
and that strenuous work during the day gives a more pronounc(*d effi'Ct 
than lighter work. Thi.s is anothei indication of general organismio 
loss that temporarily rc.sults from work "I'he relative significance and 
relations Ixdwei'u the various critena of the physiological eu.^t of work 
above desenbed have not, a-s yet, been determined. 'J’hat the organ- 
ism pays a price when it behaves has, however, been amply illustrated. 

' Ftrree, C E., and Rand, (1 , Lighttna in Its Ilidalion to the Eyes, Proe. Amer 
Phil .SV , 1918, 87, 440-478, ibnl., lluinan Factor m Airplane Oaahcs, Arch 
Ophthal , 1937, 18, 789-795 

* Hollingworih, II. L., Perceptual Fluctuations as a Fatigue Index, J Exp 
Ptyckd., 1939, 24, 511-519. 

• Wickwire, G. C , and Burge, W'. E , The Threshold Stimulus of the Knee 
Jerk u an Index to FTiysical Fitnees, Amtr J PhytuA. , 1938, 118, 161 
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THE HYGIENE OF PERFORMANCE 
Rest and Recovery from Work 

In considering the safety of a bridge or other mechanical contri- 
vance the ratio of its maximal capacity to the greatest load it is 
expected to bear is known as the Jactor of safety. Safe construction 
requires a margin of safety at least three times this factor A similar 
concept may lie applied to human work, where the factor of safety may 
be defined as the “ratio of maximal increment in metabolic rate to the 
observexl increment in woik.” The margin of safety in work should 
also be at least three times the factor of safety As Dill and his 
coworkers remark, “When such a margin of reserve energy is available 
tasks are carried out easily and ^^^th little awareness of exertion.’’’ 
The hyfpene of work requires the maintenance of this minimal margin 
of safety plus a sufficient reserx'e that the worker may invest in the 
enjoj'inent of activitie.s of his own choosing at the end of the work day 
without seriously encroaching on the minimal margin. 

Both productivity and recoverj' from work arc dependent upon a 
complex set of ftu'tors The limitations of language force the discus- 
sion of the.se one at a time, but the reader should bear in mind that 
what may be true under one set of conditions may no longer be true if 
even a single factor is changed Thus the eflect of led pauses in a 
10-hour working day may be quite different from the effect in a G-hour 
day. Unfortunately, it is impoKsible to prcscnlie a set of ideal rule.s 
for achieving efficiency and counteracting the detrimental effects of 
work Kach tjqie of work must be studied in relation to the conditions 
that happen to be peculiar to it. The fact that if work is continued 
beyond a certain point the physiological cost mounts rapidly has al»o 
lieen demonstrated in indutrt'tal investigations To mention onh' one 
such study, Waller,* studying workers in a printing cstablLshracnt, 
found that employees in the type-casting department expended as 
much energy during the last 2 hours of an S-houi day as during the 
entire preceding 6 hours, measurements being taken in terms of 
carbon-dioxide production. 

Distribution of Rest Pauses. — The question naturally arises as to 
what distribution and what length of rest pau'^es will give the best 
returns in industry. No categorical answer can be gi' en to this ques- 
tion. Shepard* required 12 college men to work continuously on a 

* Op ett. 

’ Waller, A D., The PhysioloRical Cost of Printer's Work Measured by COi and 
Expressed in Calories, J. Physiol., 1020, 63, 104-105. 

* Shepard, G. H., Effect of Rest Periods on Production, Pctsov J ., 1928, 7, 
186-202. 
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chest vreight machine for 8 hours at a stretch. At certain points of the 
experimental sessions rest pauses of var>'ing duration were introduced, 
during wliich the subjects were required to lie down and relax com- 
pletely. Shepard concluded that a worker on light muscular work on 
an 8-hour shift cannot give his maximum output unless ho rests at 
least It) b per cent of the time during the working hours. 

Vernon and Itcdford' studied the problem of introducing rest pauses 
into the work schedule of light indastrj'. In one of their investigations 
the hourly output of girls employed at labiding during a 20-week jieriod 
was compared with the output during a similar penixi in which the 
girls were given a lt>-ininute rest in the middle of the forenoon. In 
spite of the rohulting 2 per cent kws in actual woiking time introduced 
by live ri'st pause priKluction increased 13 jter cent. Another investi- 
gation showoi a 13 pel cent li.se in the production of girLs assembling 
bicycle chains when they were alUiwctl to rest 5 minutes at the end of 
each hour of work 

In adopting regulations rcg.arding the duration of rest pauses, the 
aim mu.-it, of course, Iw to allow .-uflicient time to overcome most of the 
dclcteni>u.s ert'ects of the previous work period without interfering witli 
the continuity of work oi intrtxhicing slumps in piialuction from which 
the worker must reeu\cr through a wanning-up pmiixl. All told, the 
cxpcncnce of inve-'tigjitors to indicate a rest pause of 10 minuUs 

duration for mo.st indu^tn.a! work and frecpient re.sts of from 2 to '> 
minutes jx'r hour for mental work. The frequency of re.-.t period^*, 
moreover, must not Ix' great enough to cut down the working utiie •'O 
much that the gam in etlieiency during the actual working time will be 
at the expt'nsc of total productivity for the working day 

Regarding the loi'alion of rest pau.ses mo.st invi^stigators arc agreed 
that rest i,s most effective when it is introduced at, or just after, the 
peak of the work curve This position would have to Ix' determined 
for eat;h job If the pause is introduced at tins point, productitui 
ought, t luxiretically, to be maintained at a high level and the woik 
decrement ought to l*e eliminated.- 

Unauthorized Rest Pauses. — Uhen workers are left to their own 
devices, they w ill often take rest pauses whether llu'se are scientifically 
mtroducwl or not. \ ery often these take the form of migrations to the 
lavatory, where a cigarette may be consumed and a few minutes con- 
versation with fellow workers may Ije liad. It is questionable whether 

‘ Vernon, H M,, and Bedford, T., Tlio Inducnce of R«Mt P*u8p« on 
Induslnat Work, Induttr. Faltffue Ilet. li , 1924, No 76. 

*See Burtt, II. E., lUychulogy and [nduttnal Effiacney, p. 179, D. Appk'ten- 
Ceatury Company, Inc., New York, 1929. 
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the greatest benefit results under these circumstances, but in many 
plants the lavatory is the only place of respite without direct fear of 
censure. 

All considered, authorize*! rest periods arc no doubt more effective 
than unauthorized pauses Relative to tlii.s point McGehee and Owen ‘ 
observed the occurrence of unauthorized rc^t pauses among clerical 
workers in a government office and the relation of these pauses to pro- 
duction. They compared the results with those obtained when 
authorized rest pauses were int reduced. The time used for resting was 
added to the total length of the working day. They found that less 
time was spent in un.authorized rest when re.st pijriods were thus made 
part of the dailj' schedule than when no such proviMons were ma<ie and 
that the daily output under such conditions showed impiovement. 

Use of Rest Periods. — How shall workers spend re.-t pioiods’ 
Ramsey and Rawson* found that rest ponod.s of 10 minutes duration 
are commonly found in various mdu.stne.s, though seldom a.s a result 
of scientific decision Thi'se aie most often spent m the workroom 
and uw'd for the consumption of refreshments Shepard, in the study 
pre\iou.sly reported, requiied his subjects to lie down and relax 
Wyatt’ reports a study m wluch the following uses of rest period were 
effective in the order listtsl complete resting in a chair resulting in a 
g.ain in efficiency of 9 3 per rent ; uncontrolled rest with a gam of 8 3 jx'r 
cent; listening to music with a gam of 3 9 per cent; having tea with a 
gam of 3 4 per cent; and walking about with a gain of 1 o per cent 
Bills^ believes that in the case* of mental %^oik complete lelaxation may 
bring about an undesirable K iuction in tonicity, making re.-umption of 
work difficult lie feels th.d a more active use of the rest pause is to be 
prefoi red 

The following principle , "ll summarize the conclusions of exten- 
sive industnal researches in the U.S S R relative to rest pauses. 

(1) Rest poriod.s should never be less than 10 minutes m length 

(2) Two 10-ininute rest periods are more efficient than one 20-min- 
ute period. 

(3) The noon lunch hour should not be considered as a rest period 

(4) The rest penod should not be "earned” but should be allotted 
to everyone. 

‘ MoGcheo, W., aud Owen, E. B , Authorized and Unauthorized Rest Pauses in 
Clerical Workers, J. Appl. Psychol , 1940, 84 , 605-614 

’ Ramsey, J., and Rawson, R. E , Rsst Pauses and Rcfrei,hinenU in Industry, 
Natl Inst. Industr. Psychol , I^ondon, 1932 

* Wyatt, 8., Rest Pauses in Industry, Imiustr Faitffuf Ro B., No. 42, 1927 

‘ Bills, A. C;., The PsychMogy of Efiicicncy, p 124, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1943 
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(6) The action of workers dunng rest periods should be controlled 
BO as to guarantee equivalent rest to everyone. 

Length of Working Day. — The question of the optimal length of the 
working day, once a hotly disputed issue, may here Iw briefly discussed. 
Before the now universal introduction of the 8-hour day, it was not 
unusual for men to work as many as 100 hours a week and 15 to 16 
hours a day. N ow it is widely conceded that an 8-hour working day, 
or less, not only giA’es the worker more time in wliich he may pursue his 
own interests, but also results in a higher level of production and in 
fewer accidents. Thus it is fortunate that the shorter work day serves 
the interest of both workers and management. Only as an emergency 
expedient during times of national crisi.'>. when a manpower shortage 
prevails, are longer hours resorted to, and then only on the basis of 
c.xtra motivation in the form of over-time increase in p.ay 

Prior to the exigeneie.s of the war there was a w idespread tendency 
toward the adoption of a 6-hour d-av in many places. This gave rise 
to new' problem.s, .since under a 6-hour shift workers are required to 
work eontmuously and without inteiruption No extensive data on 
output under tliese conditions are as yet available However, Best' 
reports that of 282 workers in a mil! who had expiericnce with both the 
S-1k)ui and the G-hour day, 23 0 jicr cent reporUsi the latter as less 
fatiguing than tlie former, 42 5 per cent reported no difTcrence ; and Ilf) 5 
per cent reported the latU^r more fatiguing. 


He.\I.TU and IIVGIE.VE 

That health is a fundamental requisite of efliciency, and ill-healtb a 
prime cauw' of fatigue and iuailccjuate performance must swm so 
obviou.s a.s to preclude the necessity of mention. Vet thoiisand.s of 
people, handicapped by ailments that recjiiire mnliiud treatment, try 
to adjust to the demands of life and industry without even knowing 
that anji-hing ails them. Such defects extend through the entire 
gamut of physical ailments that afflict mankind, flat feet, dental caries, 
optical defect, siiius infwtion, serioii-s overweight and underweight, 
enlarge<l tonsils, etc. Tliat this condition constitutes a senous drag on 
mdustnal efficiency througliout the nation and on the scat for living 
that is enjoyed by the population cannot lie doubted. Nor can it ix" 
doubted that, when men and women blame their fatigue and lack of 
zest on how hard they work, the blame is misplaced. The margin of 
safety is threatened, not by hard work, but by continued ill-health. 

‘ Bmt, £. L., U.S. Dept. Labor, Rtporti, 1^4, No. 116. 
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Industrial H^ene. — The individual who wishes to mRintain and 
improve his efficiency must look to his health. Industry, too, recog- 
nizes this fact and includes industrial hygiene as an essential phase of 
industrial management. The scope of industrial hygiene may be 
judged from the following objectives of such a program as stated by 
Sappington:* 

1. Study the health of the employee and help him realize the best health 
and development of winch he is capable. 

2. Protect the worker again.st contracting disease fiom another, and also 
prevent him from convejnng disease to another. 

3. Study the natural health hazards of the industry and provide measures 
for their control. 

4. Discoi er and call to the attention of the employee any defective health 
habits . . . and encouiage the individual to secure projjer correction 

5. Enlist the cooperation of skilled medical specialists ... for the cor- 
rection of defects among the personnel. 

6. Provide special and optimum conditions for handicapped persons and 
furnish satisfactory supervision over them, especially wth regard to proper 
occupational placement. 

7 Provide a disjiensary service which will give prompt and efficient 
attention to slight indispositioas . . . 

8 Instiuct the employee how to lead a life of health, and if he is defec- 
tive, instruct him how to oMTcome . . . the handicaps which he posses,ses 

9 Furnish technical guidance and information to all the departments 
. . w ith a vdew of unpro\ ing the mental, moral, and phj'sical status of the 

group. 

10. Act as a coordinating mecham.sm on matters of personal health 
between the company, employee-), other ph>'EicianB, and all other existing 
health agencies. . . 

Sappington also considers the health haz.ards to which the industrial 
worker is expo.sed and which the hygiene program seeks to counteract 
in the intere.st, not only of greater efficiency, but also of individual 
welfare These include dusts, metals, vapors, gases, industrial skin 
irritants, inadequate illumination, undue noise and vibration, postural 
strains, abnonnalities of air pressure, abnormalities of temperature, 
radiant energy, and infection. 

Personal Hygiene. — Among hygienic habits essential to efficiency 
are those relating to sleep and relaxation, exercise, diet, and the use of 
drugs. This is not the place for a detailed discussion of these basic 
hygienic problems. Requirements are largely individual, so that each 

* Sappington, C. O , Essential* of Indutlrial Health, pp. 50-51, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1943. 
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person must intelligently experiment to discover his own needs. He 
must take care, especially if he is a sedentary worker, to get enough of 
each and not overdo any hygienic requirement. Sleep and relaxation are 
discussed in Chap. II of this book, and diet and drugs in Cliap. VII. 

Vision and Illumination 

Sensory Hygiene. — Efficient performance involves the ability 
clearly to discriminate significant aspects of the environment The 
worker must be able to see what he is doing, his tools, and the materials 
upon which he operates. He must be able to hoar the voices of his 
fellow workers and, often, certain cues that tell him how the work is 
progressing or when there is danger. Usually, too. he must depend 
upon touch for guidance; and more rare!}"^ he utilizes the sense of smell 
and taste To discriminate accurately requires healthy .sense organs 
that the worker has learned to use well and has given good care Of 
the several sense departments upon which the worker depends, vision 
presents the greatest number of problems For reasons of space 
the present discussion is limitcHi to this modality 

Visual Requirements. — Modem living imposes a heavy load on the 
visual functions from the earliest years and throughout life. Almost 
cverj’ job involves the ability to sec, and many industrial jobs require 
specialized seeing skills. Some jobs require the worker to see accu- 
rately at close range, as in the case of inspectors and hosiery loopers, 
others require keen distance A ision, a.s in the case of bus drivers and 
aviators; still others require the ability to distinguish dilTercnces of 
color, as in the case of textile workers and operators of color-printing 
presses Industry is paying increasing attention to the visual require- 
ments of various jobs and the vi.sual cjuaiifications of workers.* 

Modern optometry and ophthalmologjq in their efforhs to aid men 
to see more comforriibly, have advanced far beyond the diagnosis and 
correction of structural and jiat hological conditions of the eye. There 
is an increasing recognition of the fact that seeing is an act of the whole 
organism and that faulty habit patterns may int^^rfere with accurate 
visual performance as much as refraction. Seeing is a function of the 
nervous system as well as of processes taking place within the eye 
itself. Its hygiene cannot be restricted to the latter, and modem 
methods of eye training often accomplish what the mere fitting of 
glasses cannot do. 

Among the factors involved in comfortable and efficient seeing the 
following are among the most common : 

• See Tiffin, J., Indiulnai Pryeholoffy, Chap. 6, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1042 . 
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Visual Acuity . — Visual acuity can no longer be presumed to be prop- 
erly measured by separate determination of the acuity of each eye, for 
functional seeing involves the cooperation of two eyes. It not infre- 
quently happens that an individual will have high visual ability in one 
eye while the other is covered, but very poor acuity w hen the two eyes 
are used together.' Acuity must also be considered relative to the 
distance at which the eyes are to be used. There is no high correlation 
between acuity in near and far vision. TifRn* presents evidence for an 
inverse lelationship lictween \-isual acuity tested at 20 feet and pro- 
duction in the case of hosiery loopers, the operators with the poorer 
vision being the more productive. However, when tested at a distance 
of 13 inches these ^^orkers had such good vision that the tests emploj’ed 
failed to discriminate between them In view of such findings it 
becomes es.sential that workers be placed in jobs to wliich they aie 
visually suited; or that they be outfitted with seeing aids that enable 
them to 1)0 proficient, or finally, that they be trained to u.se their eyes 
in the way their jobs demand. 

Postural Coordination . — Pronounced inability in convergence, 
known as squint, is vciy obvious and interferes seriously with depth 
perception Minor deviations, known as phorias, may or may not 
interfere with efficient seeing, depending upon the extent to which the 
individual is able to compensate for them Such deviations may be 
due to faulty habits or to organic conditions; and they often impose a 
severe strain on the seeing meclianlsm, giving rise to serious inaccu- 
racies of jierception that, as Tiflin ha.s shown, may influence eflicienev 
on the job. 

Stcrcopsis . — Faulty stereopsis, or depth perception, is often pro- 
duced by the habit of suspension, the image of one e\"e being di.sre- 
garded so that vision becomes essentially monocular. Such halats 
result in misjudgment of distances, an important function in the skillful 
operation of rapidly moving vehicles, etc. Stereopsis can be improved 
through orthoptic training. 

Color Vision . — It is said that approximately 4 or 5 j)cr cent of men 
are- partially color deficient, the most common type being the confusion 
of red and green with }'ellow or gray. We have already indicated 
certain heids in w-hich tliis abihty is essential. Detective color vision is 
considered congenital and not subject to correction; however, its 
presence or absence in workers must be determined by appropnate 
tests to ensure efficiency and safety. 

' See Betts, E. A., Th« Prevention and Correcium of Reading DifficuUift, p 
J48, Bow, Peterson & Co., New York, 1936 

•Op eit., pp 13^140 
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Provisions for Greater Visual Efficiency. — This is not the place for 

an exhaustive treatment of modem methods of eye care and the science 
of seeing, but a number of practices are listed that, under competent 
direction, foster better \Tsion and greater efficiency on the job. These 
include 

1. Optometiy to determine an individual’s visual characteristics. 

2. Corrective methods for mechanical defects, including lenses 
and corrective exercise. 

3 Orthoptic training for increasing oculai efficiency, especially in 
regard to stereopsis and convergence. 

4. Job placement \vith re.spect to visual aptitudes of applicants 
and the visual requirements of the job. 

5 Simplification of tasks to nduce the number and comple.xity 
of \n8ual operations required of the worker. 

6 Optical aids on the job, c g , magnifiers, projectors, gauges, etc , 
that obviate eye strain in the making of judgments of size, direction, 
quality, etc ; also occupational siieetacles that adjust the focus for 
close work. Figure C3 shows gi-aphicaily the improvement of pro- 
duction resulting from the use of occupational spectacles by hosiery 
loopers. 

7. Dc\'iccs to protect agaimst dusts, spla.sh, chips, etc. 

8. Adequate illumination 

9 Peiioilic check-up and measures to maintain visual efficiency 

10 Education in eye care 

Illumination. — Seeing, as Luckiesh says, is a “partnership of ^^8ion 
and lighting,” and one of the most direct ways to improve efficiency is 
to provide adeiiuate illumination at the work place in accordance 
wnth the requirements of the visual la*k.s to be done. The efTei-t of 
improved illumination is brought out in Fig. 04, which shows the effect 
of increasing illumination from 8 foot-iaiiidles to 00 foot^candles by 
means of supplementary lighting fixtures on the rate of production and 
of error in a key-punching operation. Production Iwgan to incretwi' 
and errors to diminish as soon as the new equipment was installed, the 
production level ultimately reaching a point tiO per cent higher than 
under the previous conditions of low illumination. 

How much light is required for different tasks is still a somewhat 
debatable question, depending upon standards of different investi- 
gators. R^uirements vary with respect to individual differences in 
sensitivity to light. Ferree and Rand* found the upper limit of light 
intensity conducive to comfortable reading varying over a wide range 

‘ Fenre, C. E., and Rand, G., Good Working Conditions for the Eyes, 

J., 1936-1937. IB, 339. 
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Fia 03 — Increase in production of hosierj loopers after puttiiiB on occupational 
spectacles (.Adapted Jrom T%Fin, Joteph industrial Psychoiopp, Prtntv<x-Hall, inf, 
Nob York, 1»42.) 



Fio 6i.— Effect of euppleroentary lighting on production and errore in a atatbtio^ 
key-punching operation. {Adapted from Luehieeh, M., and Moet, F K.. The Sexenee of 
Seeing, p. 275, J5. Von A'oetrand Company, Inc., Nev York, 1937 ) 
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from below 5 to above 40 foot-casdles ia a group of persoM rang- 
ing in age from ten to seventy-seven years. About half of these 
people found their upper limit for comfort in the range from 10 to 20 
foot-candles. 

Luckiesh recommends much higher lighting values than most other 
investigators, but in \’iew of his lifelong research in this field liis 
recommendations are given in Table 158. Judged by th(ise standards 
many of the tasks performed by workers in the factor^', in offices, and 
in the home are accomplished under conditions of illumination defi- 
nitely too low, and Luckiesh ’s reference to a “half-seeing world” 
appears to be more than a figure of speech. 


T.^^le 158 — CoNSERVATO'E Foot-candi.e Recommendations on a Rational 
BA. bis OK Chabactewstics or THE Visual Task and Rkudihements 
or Pereormanck* 


Foot-candics 
Required 
100 or more 


SO to 100 

20 to 50 


10 to 20 
5 to 10 


0 to 5 


For Tasks Such As 

\cTy severe and prolonged tasks such as fine needlework, fine 
engraving, fine ponwork, fine assembly, sewing on dark goods, dis- 
crimination of fine details of low contrast as in inspection 

Severe and prolonged tasks such as proofreading, drafting, difficult 
reading, watch repairing, fine maelune-work, n\ernge sewing and 
Other needlework 

Moderately critical and prolonged tasks such as riencal work, 
ordinary reading, coiumon benchwork, average sewing and other 
needlework on light goods 

Moderate and prolonged tasks of office and factory and, when not 
prolonged, ordinarj' reading and sewing on light goods 

Visually controlled work in which seeing is important, but more or 
less interrupted or casual, and docs not m\ol\e diseriniinatioii of 
fine details or low contrasts. 

The danger sone for severe Msual tasks and for quick and certain 
seeing. Satisfactory for perceiving larger objwts and for casual 


seeing 

* Adapted from LuckiMh and Mom, Tht Sc%€nt4 «/ TabU LVlII, p. ^46, D. Noi* 

brsnd Company. Ino , Now York. 1937 


Glare. — An important requirement of adequate illumination is thai 
the vbiual field be ev'enly lighted. When contrasts of hnghtnoss exi.st. 
the worker will experience discomfort from glare. Examples of inten-^c 
glare are the reflections of the sun from brightly polished surface, or the 
existence of a bright light source within the visual field, as when light is 
placed directly in front of the worker's eyes. Lower brightness difTcr- 
encee commonly encountered ore due to uneven illumination, deep 
shadows, etc. These are also glaring and interfere with proper seeing. 

Responmble for visual interference and discomfort from glare is 
first the fact that the retina of the eye cannot adjust to greatly dis- 
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parate brightnesacB, and the result is glare. There is, further, a reflex 
tendency of the eyes to turn to the brighter of two light sources, 
distracting vision away from the task at hand and reducing the quality 
of visual performance. The inhibition of these movements requires 
the opposition of antagonistic muscles, causing strain. Finally there 
may be continual fluctuation between the glare spot and the task, 
imposing intolerable strain on the eye muscles. These glare effects 
often result in feelings of general fatigue, nervousness, and even nausea 
and visceral upset 

Freedom from glare is difficult to achieve with artificial illumination 
since the light source must be close to the worker’s eyes. It is not 
uncommon to find glare spots as much as a million times the light inteiiisitj' 
of the darkest spots in the room The worst lighting isfound when there 
IS a bare light source within the visual field. The best is indirect 
lighting, with no lighting units within the field of view, the light being 
reflected from the ceiling and walls. Unfortunately, this form of 
lighting is expensive The cost of indirect illumination may lie reduced 
by combimng direct and indirect lighting, keepmg the light source out 
of the visual field of workers as much as possible. When lights occur 
in the field of view, either they should be shaded or the worker should 
wear eye shades to shield the eyes from glare. Such shades should be 
opaque and should have a light, not a dark, lining, since the contrast of 
a dark lining with the surrounding held of illununation wmuld introduce 
another source of glare. One of the most efficient methods of lighting 
IS the controlled mixing of natural sunlight from large windows and 
artificial light in such a way that the illumination is kept at a constant 
level automatically. ‘ 

Atmospheric CoMhtions Aftectino EFriciENcr 

Chief among the conditions of the surrounding atmosphere that 
influence the health and efficiency of men are sunlight, the composition 
of the air, and cooling power of the air. 

Sunlight — Sunlight is one of the essentials of organic hfe without 
which men cannot live for long. Insufficient light results in degenera- 
tive diseases, increased susceptibility to infection, and lassitude. In 
many industries men labor in semidarkness in places where the sun 
cannot penetrate. Workers in ofiices and factories, too, get insuffi- 
cient expt^ure to sunlight during the working day. Even the smoke 
pall that hangs over industrial cities cuts dow’n the efifective sunlight by 

* See Ferree, C. E., and Rand, G., The Effect of Mixing Artificial Light with 
riaylight, Tran», lUum. EngnQ Soe , 1926, SI, 588-609 
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40 per cent or more, particularly in the winter. This constitutes a 
serious threat to the health of thousands of city dwellers. 

Industry, to be sure, cannot make sunshine where the sun will not 
shine. The only remedy for inadequate exposure to sunlight in the 
interest of health and efficiency is to give workers sufficient time off 
during daylight hours. Daylight saving time, introduced first as a war 
conservation measure, has become a widespread practice that enables 
workers to arrive home early enough to enjoy several hours in outdoor 
activity. The industrial hygiene program should encourage workers 
in the practice of spending some time daily in outdoor pursuits. 

The Atmosphere. — Pure air contains 78 14 per cent nitrogen, 20.93 
per cent oxygen, 0.90 per cent argon, and 0 03 per cent carbon dioxide. 
In addition, the atmospheric air contains water vapor and many impur- 
ities in the form of fumes, vapors, dusts, etc. These may be harmful to 
man in certain concentrations. 

Oxygen is an absolute necessity for organic life. Lack of it will 
cAuse death m a few moments. Fortunately the proportion of oxygen 
in the atmosphere where men live and woik is very constant, rarely 
varying bej ond the hmit.s of 20 and 21 per cent. Thus lack of oxygen 
is not a pioblotn under the usual conditions of shop and office. The 
recent develofiment of high altitude aviation, however, presents prob- 
lems in which oxygen want plays a more promimml role. Although 
the percentage of oxygen at high altitudes is the same as near the 
surface of the earth, the air is more rarified Ix'cause of decreased 
pressure, so that an equal spare contain-s less in aKsolute amount of the 
gas than at sea level. Thu.s at an elevation of 5000 feet above .sea level 
the amount of oxygen is cut down 17 per cent, and at 10,000 feet by as 
much as 32 per cent. Under these conditions les.s oxygen is taken into 
the lungs by each breath, and this must be compensated for by more 
rapid breathing and heart action. 

Reducing the amount of oxygen in the air lieing inhaled results in a 
series of psychological disturbances that have been investigated by 
McFarland* and others. The first disturbance to appear as a result of 
oxygen want is a loss of critical capacity and self-criticism. Subjects 
show mental confusion and faulty judgment. They may become 
emotionally upset but do not asorilw their emotional state, nor their 
failure in tasks attempted, to the effects of reduced oxygen intake. 

* McFarland, R. A., Psycbo-phyaiological Studies at High Altitudes in the 
Andes, /. Comp. Psyekol., 1037, 23 , 191-258; 24 , 147-220. The Psychological 
EiTects of Reduced Oxygen Presssure, Res. /'uW Assoc. Ner. Ment. Di*., 1939, 19i 
112-143. The Internal Environment and Behavior; I. Introduction and the Role 
of Oxygon, Amer. J. Paychiat., 1941, 97, 868-877. 
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This fact is now so well known in aviation that pilots are required to 
turn on their oxygen supply at a dehnite altitude whether they think 
they need it or not. Such disturbances are usually accompanied by 
feelings of exhilaration resembling those in mild alcoholic intoxication. 

At a later stage of oxygen depletion both simple and complex 
psychological functions are impaired. High-speed coordination, 
attention, concentration, choice reaction time, speed and accuracy in 
arithmetic computation, etc., show marked decline in efficiency.* 
Still later, motor and habitual sensory processes become affected. 
Handwriting becomes illegible due to tremor and ataxia, letters are 
omitted or reversed in order and undergo a cliange in size Vision is 
disturbed. The eyes fixate longer and make more frequent fixations 
per line of print in reading,* and dark adaptation is affected.® When 
the oxygen concentration of the cerebral blood supply falls to below 
24 per cent, consciousness is lost and muscular spasms occur. These 
and related findings are of especial importance for the development and 
safety of air navigation at high altitudes 

Carbon dioxide is given off into the air as a product of animal 
metabolism. It serves also to stimulate breathing. Excess COj 
concentration is usually not a problem under conditions normally 
encountered in work. In the worst ventilated office, factory, or school, 
its concentration does not nsc above 0.5 per cent, at which level it is 
harmless Even a concentration of 2 per cent will cause no discomfort, 
although breathing will be accelerated about 10 per cent Concentra- 
tions beyond this level rapidly increase the rate of breathing. A 
concentration of 6 per cent brings great distress, with headache, 
perspiration, and flu.shing, though no immediate danger to life. CO» 
does not act as a poison, even in large concentrations Its effects are 
due to the displacement of the o.xygen in the blood, thus producing a 
kind of anoxia. 

Nitrogen becomes a problem only under conditions of high atmos- 
pheric pressure. In submarines, tunneling operations, and deep sea 
divmg, men work under intense pressure, running as high as 50 lb. per 
square inch, or more than three times the normal pressure at sea level 
High atmospheric pressure is not uncomfortable to t.he worker after 
a brief period of adaption; but under intense pressure nitrogen becomes 

* Barach, J. E., McFarland, R. A., and Scit*. C. P., Effects of Oxygen Depriva- 
tion on Complex Mental Functions, J. Anat. Med., 1637, 8, 1 11. 

‘ McFarland, R. A., Evans, J N., and Halperin, M. H., Ophthalmic Aspects of 
Acute Oxygen Deficienev, Arch. Ophthal . 1941, 26, 886-913. 

» McFarland, R. A., and Evans, J. N.. Mterations in Dark Adaptation under 
Reduced Oxygen Tension, Anur. J. Phyeiol , 1939, 127, 37-50. 
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more soluble In the blood and when the worker undergoes decompres- 
sion small nitrogen bubbles may form in the body tissues. This is the 
condition feared by deep sea divers, which they refer to as "the bends." 
When decompression is too rapid there is extreme discomfort and pain, 
and under certain circumstances death may result. It is important 
that workers at high compression jobs breathe air as free from carbon 
dioxide as pas.sible, since tlic latter stimulates excess breathing, thus 
increasing the amount of gases taken into the body to be dissolved in 
the blood. 

Fumes, vapors, and dusts are impurities in the air sometimes present 
in harmful concentrations. Under such conditions they may thicaten 
health and efficiency. Some of the substances resulting from industrial 
operations are extremely toxic, while others merely bnng discomfort 
and distract the worker. Ade<iuate devices for carrying away no.xioiis 
substances and pouring fresh air into the worker’s environment must be 
provided, or gas masks and other protective der ico.s must 1 h- worn w hen 
the impurities themselves cannot be removed rapidly enough 

\'ilc odors, too, are present in some indu.strics Unless these are 
associated with toxic substances, they act more a.s p.sychological 
distractions than in a directly harmful manner Since, however, 
distractions interfere with performance, unpleasant odors should be 
countcractoil by introducing fresh air into the w orkroom I'coplo 
differ widely in their tolerance for unpleasant odore, some finding it 
almost impo.s.sible to adapt to them. 

Cooling Power of the Air. — Work generates heat. The human 
machine, therefore, like any other maclune, must be cooled m order to 
function smoothly. The temperature of the human body must be 
maintained at a level near a mean of 98.0° F., a regulator>' function 
depending ujum most delicate physical adjustments under the var}’ing 
conditions to which it is exposed. Mo.st of the exce.ss heat generated 
by the body as a result of activity is dis.sipated into the surrounding an 
Since the latbir i-s subject to great irregularity, the chief problem of 
ventilation ls that of maintaining the cooling properties of the air at an 
optimal level for health, comfort, and efficiency. Space prohibit.^ a 
discussion here of the several factors that are involved in cooling the 
body, t e., Uimperaturc, relative humidity, and the movement of the 
air. In general, however, the results of research sliow that a tempera- 
ture of 68“ F. at SO per cent relative humidity is optimal for moderate 
physical work and for me.ntal activdty. Above and below these condi- 
tions discomfort will be experienced that may be sufficient to affect 
efficiency' under otherwise normal working conditions, although under 
test conditions these effects may be counteracted by extra effort of 
motivated subjects. 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OP EFFICIENCY 

Thus far attention has been pven chiefly to physiological and 
environmental factors conditioning efficiency. Sometimes, however, 
the results of laboratory exijeriments and field studies seem altogether 
inconsistent Under test conditions people often show a surpnsmg 
ability to maintain a lugh level of performance under what, from an 
a priori viewpoint, appear to be the most unfavorable circumstances. 
At other times a contrary tendency becomes manifest, workers showing 
a decline in output when it would seem that all physical conditions are 
optimal Hence efficiency cannot be assumed to be entirely, perhaps 
not even most importantly, a function of fuel, rest, temperature, and 
the like What are the complicating factors that upset calculations? 
fl'he answer must Ixi sought in certain psychological phenomena that 
may v'arj'' independently of the physical aspects of performance 
These include the phenomena of motivation, boredom, distraction, 
emotional malajustment, and individual dilTcrenccs m personality and 
cajiarily 

Wnv Men Work. The Problem of Motcv-vtion 

The most fundamental factor accounting for gotxi and poor per- 
foirnance, other jireviou.sly desciibed conditions licing eipial, is motiva- 
ation ^\ith strong motivation men often accomplish great things m 
spite of the severest handicaps; without it they arc careless, bored, and 
idle. Xo man ever did anytliing without being motivated, consc- 
tiuently the raa.ster key to efficiency is the effective utihzation of the 
motivational mainspnngs that activate men. To get men to do their 
host it is necessary to know what their dominant wants are and to 
relate their work to these interests. 

Motives to Work. — }la.sically men w’ork in order to get food and 
shelter or the means wnth which to provide these. Of greater interest, 
however, in the present connection are the motnes Ixjyond mere 
subsistence for which men strive. The motives that energize men 
Ix'yond minimum performance are socially derived and oriented. 
They include the desire to gam mastery over things and people, the 
desire to win esteem and recognition, and the need to respect oneself. 
Men will work for money to buy bread; but “man does not live by 
bread alone. “ To get him to do his best he must be offered incentives 
heyond bread. 

An instructive experiment by Lee* illustrates the futility of finan- 
cial incentive when other motives are disregarded. \ oung girls work- 

' Loe C. A., Some Notea on Incentlvee in Induatiy, Hum. Factor, London, 1032, 
«. 18G-I82. 
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ing at piece •work were ofifered additional pay for increased output. 
Contrary to expectation, instead of rising, their production fell off 
20 per cent. The reason for tlii.s drop was found to bo the fact that the 
girls were required to turn over their earnings to their parents. When 
subsequently these same girls were told that they would be permitted 
to go home as soon as they finished a specified amount of work, they 
were ready to go home by 2:30 p.m. even though the fipecified quota was 
higher than the maximum of what they had been doing Ixjfore. 

Many studies reveal that men want other things from their labors 
besides high wages. Wyatt, I.angdon, and Stock' obtained the follow- 
ing ranking in the order of preference of 10 motives from a group of 
factory workers; 

1. Steady work 

2. Comfortable working eondituma 

3. Good •working companioas 

4. Good boaa 

5. Opportunity for advnnrcmcnt 

6 High pay 

7 Opfjortunity 

8 () PI Kirt unity to Icurn a job 

9 Good hours 

10 r:i\v work 

The first po.sUK)n of inifxirtancc in thi.-' list is obviously given to the 
need for job security Mon who are uncertain of what tomorrow has 
in store for them are insecure and do not put forth theii best effort, 
^rhaf liking for work can be increased by improving working conditions, 
the motive receiving second place in the above list, is a common-sense 
view confirmed Viy extensive studies on monotony and fatigue earned 
on at the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company, reported 
by Mayo.* The third and fourth items in the list suggest tlie impor- 
tance of favorable human relations as a motivating factor for workers 
This, too, is amply supported by the results of systematic intende^n’.H 
with employees carried on at the Hawthorne plant over a period of 
three years, well summaiized in the following quotation from Putnam ’ 

The commente from employees have connneed U8 that the relationship 
between first Ime superv-isora and individual workmen is of more importance in 

» Wyait, S , I^angdon, J. N., and Stock, F. fJ. L , Fatigue and Boredom in 
Repetitive Work, Induilr. Heallh Rt*. Od , IMT, No. 77. 

* Mayo, E., The II umati Problem xn Indunfrial CmliteUiotL, The MacnuUao 
Company, New York, 1933. 

* Putnam, M. L., Improving Employee Relatione, Pereea. J., 1930, 8, 814-’835 
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determining the attitude, morale, general happiness, and efficiency of that 
employee than any other single factor. 

Numerous researches report similar findings. To cite only one 
more, Houser* found the following factors of first importance in the 
opinions of workers: lieing able to find out whether one’s work is 
improving or not, defimte knowledge of what is expected of the worker 
on the job, some share in management, fair adjustment of grievances, 
safety, and opportunity to invest earnings in the company. More 
important than pay is the assurance that increases will be forthcommg 
when deserved and that the pay received is comparable to what other 
jobs of equal importance in the organization pay. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to assume that pay is of minor 
importance as an inc.entive to work. Few people in a capitalistic 
society will work unless the}' get what they consider to be adequate 
pay, and sometimes pay is considered of first importance Such was 
found by Schultz’ among cei-tain unskilled and semiskilled laborers, 
who gave the following re^isons for wanting to w'ork in the plant of 
their choice: (1) lietter and higher wages, (2) steady work, (3) better 
working conditions Since money is the direct tangible reward for 
work in terms of w'hich a man’s seiA'ices are measured, it is bound to be 
of central importance. 

Effectiveness of Incentives. Success. — The effect of incentives in 
raising the level of work has repeatedly been demonstrated in the 
laboratory. A common class demonstration is to have a subject 
perform on the ergograpli bhndfolded and again, after suit able rest, w'ith 
full view of the record that he is producing on the kymograph. Know- 
ledge of results under these conditions is often from 10 to 20 per cent 
Bupenor to working w’ltho .t such knowledge. In industry, too, 
"nothing succeeds bke success.” That workers are aware of this is 
shown by Houser’s findings, previously cited, that employees of a 
merchandising concern lusted "being able to find whether one’s work 
is impro\’ing” third in importance among 28 items listed. The nega- 
tive effects of fadurc, expressing themselves often in lastmg attitudes of 
failure, are fdso well know-n Thus Kolsted* found the general morale 
of low-selling employees of a department store significantly low’er than 
that of successful sales clerks 

* Houser, J D , What People WarJ/rom Business, McGmw-Hiil Book Company, 
Ino., New York, 1938 

’SchulU, R. 6., Psychology in Indu8l.ry, Person. J., 1937, 16, 221-223. 

’ Kolsted, 8 , EmployeeB' Attitudes in a Department Store, J . Appl. Psi/ehol., 
1938, 88, 47(M79. 
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ConvpcHtim . — In western culture the desire for recognition from one’s 
fellows manifests itself in competition and rivalry, the desire to outdo 
and to excel. This tendency begins at an early age. Moede* had 
boys sqiiecze a hand djuamometer individually and in paired competi- 
tion with another boy. The average difference in the scores was about 
11 per cent in favor of the competitive condition. 

When college students were given the task of printing newspaper 
copy with individual rubber stamps under conditions (a) that they were 
to do as much as possible but maintain the quality of their performance 
and (b) that they v\ere to try to do their best to Iwat the others, 
Whittemorc® found the average gain under the second condition as 
comparcKl with the first was 26 per cent The onginally poorest 
performers showed the greatest gain However, under conditions of 
rivalrj' it is generally found that the qualitj' of the work sufTer.s, this 
effect being most oviilent in the better subjects Since competition i.s 
BO often exploited in industry in the form of pnxluction contests and 
sales contests, this effect on the quality of performance must be kept 
in mind so that competition as a motivating device not presswl 
beyond the limits of its usefulness. 

Piame and Encouragrrmrit — A great deal is ho.ard these days about 
humanizing industr)’ What is the efTwt on output of praise and 
friendly consideration for workers? As w-as shown in Chap 1\, 
Hurlock’ found praise to be superior to reproof m motiMitiiig school 
( hildren In another cxiieriment Laird^ subjected to severe ‘'razzing" 
a group of college boj'.s pledging to a fraternity In the first part of 
the exfieriincnt the boys were tc.«ted in motor ixuforinunce undci 
conditions of friendly competition in the presence of memlHTS of the 
fraternity Later each subject w as required to perform in a room w bile 
the onlookers made disparaging remarks ami hurled insults at them 
Most of the subjects did worse under the .st*cond condition. 

What of men in industiy'? Is it better to lx- “tough” with workers 
or to show a personal interest in them and to prai.se them for what they 
accompli.sh? That workers put forth their best efforts under condi- 
tions of praise and encouragement is well shown by an experiment ol 
Mayo.‘ Mayo was really studying the effects of illumination and 

• Moede, W., Der Wctlcifcr, seme StrukVur und sein Auiiiuasz, Z Podag 
Ptychol , 1914, 16, 353-368. 

• Whittmore, I. C., The Influence of Competition on Pcrfortnanoc, an Experi- 
mental Study, J. Abnortn. Soe. PtyML, 1024, 19, 236-253 

•See Table 52 in Chap. IV. 

‘Lmrd, D , Changes in Motor Control and Individual Variations under the 
Influence of “Racking,” J. Exp. Ptychd,, 1923, 6, 236-246. 

• Mayo, Elton, Supervision and Morale, Hum. Factor, Ijondon, 1931, 8, 248-260 
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ventilation on industrial performance, for which purpose he isolated 
several girls in a special room in the factory to serve as subjects The 
experiment extended over a period of about two years during which 
these girls worked for varying lengths of time under the different con- 
ditions investigated. The surprising result was that output kept 
increasing and was practically unaffected by adverse conditions. M ayo 
explained this outcome as due to the special attention the girls were 
receiving during the experimental period. They were frequently inter- 
viewed and consulted about the changes that were made. Thus they 
were given a feeling of importance, a feeling tliat they had a responsi- 
bility, the significance of which they understood and appreciated 

The Art of Motivation. — This section may be concluded by a brief 
discussion of a few principles that maj' be used in the effective manipu- 
lation of incentives for motivating others and oneself The pnnciples 
that follow are supported by research on animals and on human beings 
under laboratory conditions Their applications are pointed out 

1. The effectiveness of a motive depends upon it.s strength When 
rats must cru.ss an electncally charged gnJl in order to get food, they 
will make more crossings the longer they have been without food. In 
the case of hum;tn lieirigs, too, the more they desire a given end, the 
harder they will work for it, provided tliat the goal is not deemed 
unattainable. Therefore, effective motivation requires setting up 
attractive goals 

2. I'he effectiveness of motivation depends upon the adequiicy of 
the incentives offered White rats will leani a maze more quickly 
when they are rewarded with bran mash than vitli sunflower seed 
Human Iwiiigs, too, demand ailequate returns for their effurt.s W hen 
white rats fed on bran massh are switched to a diet of sunflower seed, 
the trend in work reverses So to<j, disappointments may lie expected 
to leiersc the curve of productivity of workers on the job 

3 Tlie effectivctics.s of motivation depends upon the certainty of 
rew.ard This is well illustrated by the old .story of the boy who cried, 
“W'olf’ Wolf!'’ when there was no wolf .\fter several ^petitions of 
the falae alaim a wolf actually did come to attack the slieep, but when 
th(‘ boy again crie<l for help his rescuers did not heed his cm's One 
cannot keep men contenteil for long with idle promises of lughor w'agcs, 
better conditions, etc. Even the mere suspicion that a promised 
rewaid has impossible sLnng.s attached to it will h.ave demoralizing 
effects. 

4- The effectiveness of motiAmtion depends upon the nearness of 
the reward. Another conclusion from the animal laboratory applies to 
human w'orkers Inc.entivo8 must bring their effet'ts in a reasonably 
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short time, else they will be ineffective. Goals should be made 
immediate. This quality is lacking in many of the complicated 
wage incentive methods. 

5. The effectiveness of motivation depends upon the attainability 
of the rewards. No matter how strong the desire for a reward may 
be, the end must be a reahstic one within the capacity of the individual 
to reach. Grown men no longer reach for the moon, and a certain 
way to put a man into a slump is to suggest that he strive for the 
impossible. 

6. To be effective as motivations incentives must be easily under- 
stood. Complicated schemes prevent the focusing of attention on 
the objective. Incentives that are too complicated not only f.ail to 
motivate but may even arouse resentment and antagonism, as Uhr- 
brok‘ ha.s shown m respect to certain complicated wage-payment 
methods 

7. The effectiveness of motivations depend.s upon the relations of 
separate motives to each other Motives do not act m isolation but in 
complex interaction. Every man’s life contains conflicting tendencies 
Knowledge of motivation is as yet too new for phychologi'.ts to be able 
to de-senbe the dynamics of motivational interaction in a simple 
manner. This much, however, is certain, that a man's cflicienoy will 
vary directly with the degree to which his vanou.s drives and wibht*s 
incite him to act in the same general direr-tion, and with the exUmt to 
which secondary motives are satisfied, yet kept subortiinate to the 
mam drives of the individual’s life. The worker on the job is not a 
different pierson from the worker when he is at home. If the job 
interests and extra job interests arc in harmony, motivation should ho 
good. If they arc in disharmony, low morale is inevitable. When 
a man is hired it is the whole man with all ids w ishes and yearnings and 
with all his conflicts who is hired, not just his work skills. 

Inhibition of Performance 

Distractions. — The conditions that affect men while at work art* not 
limited to stimuli that have to do directly with the tasks in w'hich they 
are engaged. At all times a multiplicity of sights, sounds, odors, 
pressures, etc., compete for attention, most of them quite incidental in 
nature. Efficiency is a resultant of all the forces that during a given 
period of time influence behavior, including conditions already dis- 
cussed and othera stiU to be considered. Among the latter are th»we 
that are described as “distractions,” i.e.. stimuli that interfere with 

* Uhrbrok, R. S., A Ptyekolofitt Lookt at Wage Incentive Method*, American 
Management Aaaociation, Management Scrice, 1935, No. 15. 
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perfonnance and disturb the worker. Distractions may be external in 
source, such as loud noises, unusual sights, and foul odors; or they may 
be due to internal states of boredom, dissatisfaction, or emotional 
conflict. Thus a distraction is not a unique form of stimulation but 
simply a matter of paying attention to stimuli that are foreign to the 
task one is supposed to be doing. Certain attributes of stimuli have a 
peculiar advantage in attracting attention and therefore are distracting 
if they are unrelated to one’s task. They include such factors as 
intensity, sudden change, movement, unusual quality, and duration, 
or persistence. 

Effect of Distractions on Performance. — The results of investiga- 
tion.s regarding the effects of distractions are not unequivocal. On 
the one hand, it is common obser\-ation that workers are disturbed by 
the occuncuce of unusual or intense incidental stimuli; and on the 
other hand e.vperimental laboratory studies show little, or no, detri- 
mental effects of so-callwl “distractors. ” Indeed, the effect may 
under certain circumstances lie beneficial 

In an exiwrimcnt on the effects of distraction on thought processes 
Ilovey' equated two groups of college students on the Army Alpha 
Test Six wwks after the initial test both groups were again tested 
with another form of the .\lpha, the experimental group being exposed 
dunng the testing to severe distraction. Bells, buzzers, shnll whistles, 
organ pijx's, and other noisemakers were sounded, while a phonograph 
played lively music Spotlights were continuously flashed off and on 
in utter confusion, while assistants were constantly going in and out 
with a great deal of ostentation in manner and garb. In spite of these 
unusual conditions, the exiiorimental group performed nearly as well 
as the control group, making a score of 133 9 as compared with 137.6 
for the controls. This is a loss of only 3 7 points ascribed to the 
distractions. 

In a classic experiment Morgan* tested the effects of noise on the 
performance of subjects engageii in code substitution, by means of a 
typewTiterlikc apparatus that also automatically recorded the strength 
of the subjects’ responses. Work was first performed under conditions 
of quiet; then the distractions were introduced, followed by another 10 
minutes of quiet. The distractions were in the nature of loud and 
tinpleasant noises. The subjects improved in the task throughout the 
experiment, although at the onset of the distracting conditions there 

’ Hovey, H. B., Effects of General Distraction on the Higher Thought Processes, 
^mcr. y. Psychol., 1928, 40, 68S-591. 

* Morgan, J. J. B., Overconung of Distractions and Other Resistances, Arch. 
Psyekal., 19ie, No. 84. 
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was some temporary slowing up of the work. Most subjects, however, 
regained their previous speed quickly and went on to further improve- 
ment during the period of distraction. When the noises ceased there 
was again a brief slumi), so that it appears tliat cessation of noise is 
also distracting once subjects have become accustomed to it. 

Morgan points out that subjects tend to overcome distractions by 
putting forth extra effort, this extra effort being in excess of that needed 
to overcome the disturbing influences. Hence, paradoxically, dis- 
tractions ma}’ have a facilitating effect on work under these conditions. 
Sinftlar conclusions were reached by Ford,‘ who investigated the effect 
of noises on the performance of intellectual tasks. 

It seems, then, from the above considerations that the effects of 
distiactions are clo.sclj' related to motivation The uiotivatwl subject 
overconie.s the deleterious effects of unfavorable teinpeiatuii', unfav or- 
able atmospheric conditions, foul odors, and distracting iinix-s He 
docs this by putting forth extra effort, which in Morgan’s cxperiinciit 
was shown by harder pressure exerted by the subjects on the keys of 
the apparatus during distractions than during periixls of ipiii't Othei 
expenmeiiters have shown that ncgatix'c adaptation to distraction sets 
m rapidly if the distraction continues or is repetitive. Thus the extia 
effort, or excess energy cost of work, under distracting conihtion.s 
finally becomes ncghgiblc. This is apparent in an exjxMinicnt by 
Davis,* the results of which are illustrated in Fig 05. 'I'his study 
investigated the effort exiiended by a gioup of subjects during ix*riods 
of quiet and of noise. The subjects did no woik but sat in a chair 
during the experiment, and action potentials from the forearm wcic 
recorded. Following an iiititial 5-mmutc period of quiet, three' cycles 
alternating 2 minutes of noise and 2 minutes of quiet were studied 
This was done on 5 successive days. It will !.>e nutictid that on the 
first day of the experiment a sharj) increase in action potential 
occurred at the onset of noise in each instance but that on succe,'«'i\ c 
days this effect became less and less pronounced. This type of 
adaptation takes place in a variety of distracting circumstances and 
presents an excellent illustration of the adaptive capacity of the human 
organism. 

Boredom. — Most baffling among the many types of distractions arc 
certain subjective conditions to which workers are prune, outstanding 
among these being boredom, or lack of rest for work. Although the 

* Ford, A., Att«ntwm-automati*ation: an Investigation of the Traiuritional 
Nature of Mind, Amer J, Ptyckd., 1929, 41, 1-32. 

* Davis, R. C., The Muscular Tension Reflex and Two of Ita Modifying Condi- 
tions, /nd. Unw. Pvb., Sci, Str., 1035, No. 3. 
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bored man’s muscles do not ache from fatigue, and although he has not 
infringed upon the margin of safety, he nevertheless shows a work 
decrement. This is clearly illustrated in Fig. 66, which depicts 
changes in the output of a worker assembling bicycle chains under 




Fla 66 — Effect of nionolony m an aseomWj ta&k [AJapte-J .S U'yfUl and 
J A Prater. The EFectt of Monotonu %n Work, Industr Fatigue Fca Bd , 1929, .Vo 56, 
10) 

Conditions in which he reported boredom compared with a sinular 
period in which he was free from boredom. Boredom set in aftei about 
25 minutes of work, at wliich point the two curves diverge, the work 
under the condition of boredom showing a sharp decrement At the 
end of 100 minutes of work this worker believed the end of the dis- 
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tasteful work period to be near, and his production curv^e rose accord- 
ingly for a while. When the quitting signal did not occur, the work 
level dropped again. In Fig. 67 is shown the diurnal curve of output of 
an industrial worker who reported boredom usually about the middle of 
a working spell. Note the sharp drops in output correlated with these 
periods. 

The causes of boredom are to be discovered in the worker rather 
than in the objective conditions of work, although it i.s frequently 
associated with monotony or sameness of the ta-sks performed The 



Fio. 67 — Relation bctat'cn output and borodoni in mdustriiil «oik Worker 
reported tcc'ing of lioredoin atiout tho middle of the fn-^enooi! and again aliout the 
middle of the afternoon. (Adapted from .S W i/nti and J a Fraetr, The cFccts of 
monotony in work, Induotr Fattyuc liea lid,, 1929. A'o 56, 13 ) 


subjective nature of boredom is evident from the fact that activities 
that are very interesting to some people may create boredom in others 
A concert that will thrill one person may l>e considered uninteresting by 
another. It is generally agreed that borctiom occurs when an indi- 
vidual must attend to things because of duty although he wants to 
attend to something quite different This conflict between subjective 
desire and duty sets up tensions that bring about a state of general 
weariness and lc»is of zest. 

According to Poffenlierger (op. ciL, p. 195), w orkers are most apt to 
show boredom in simple, highly repetitive, and rapidly repeated 
operations. Hence in industrial jobs boredom can be reduced by 
providing variety in the tasks performed, reducing the work tempo to a 
tolerable pace, providing for frequent rest pauses, and allowing for 
socifd intercourse during the work day. Some men, it should be 
obeerved, like monotonous work requiring repetition of the same task 
over and over again. For some people such work seems simpler than 
work requiring varied activity, and for others it gives time for thinking 
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about other things. The tendency to daydream must, however, be 
guarded against in jobs requiring strict attention. 

EFFICIENCY THEOUGH METHOD 

It should be apparent to the reader that human efficiency is condi- 
tioned by every conceivable aspect of behavior so tliat its complete 
treatment would be coextensive with the whole of psychology and 
much of physiology. Elsewhere in this book the dependence of 
adequate performance in industry on individual differences in intelli- 
gence, special aptitudes, training, age, and sex are discussed. The 
dependence of efficiency on mental health and personality adjustment 
will be apparent from a reading of Chap. VI, while the roles of diet and 
drugs are discussed in Chap. VI I. The remaining part of the present 
chapter is devoted to a consideration of methods of work, pointing out 
certain principles for economizing effort and time in the handling of a 
job. It is failure at this point that results in tremendous waste of 
human effort in industrial operations and m everj'day life, a fact that 
led F. W. Gilbreth, the father of scientific management, to propose 
finding the easiest and most economical ways of doing a task as a 
first step in reducing production costs. 

Work Methods 

The Gilbrctlis developed the earliest procedures for economizing 
effort in work, calling their system “time-motion study.” ‘ They 
olas.silie(l all movements into 17 fundamental clas-ses, which they called 
Ihcrbhgs, such as searching rao^'ements, grasping, assembling, etc By 
means of special grapliic devices they recorded the course of movements 
during the performance of a task, they introduced special cameras for 
recording, and the use of the stop watch for timing motions. By 
means of time-motion study they analyzed in great detail the move- 
ments that workers made in a job. t)n the basis of such analysis 
they taught workers how to eliminate unnecessary motions, develop- 
ing the one hc»i imy of doing a job Thus, in the case of bricklaying, 
( lilbrcth found that he could reduce the number of movements made by 
skilled 1^‘orkracn from 18 to 5, thereby increasing the number of bricks 
laid per hour from 120 to 350. In other industnal jobs he was able to 
increase production anywhere from 50 to 150 per cent or more, by 
appljnng the results of time and raotion-studj' analysis. 

Although time and motion-study' analysis has contributed greatly to 
the improvement of industrial efficiency', certain cautions must neverthe- 

> Gilbreth, F. B., and Gilbreth, L. M , Fatiffue Study, The Macmillan Company 
New York, 1919. 
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less be mentioned. In many of the reports of increased production 
resulting from this technique no study has been made of the energy cost 
of such methods nor of the satisfaction derived by the workers. As will 
be recalled, these are important factors in any acceptable definition of 
human efficiency. The assumption that there is a single "one best 
method" for doing a job may also be questioned, in as much as what 
may be a best method for one individual may not be so for another 
Individual differences in strength, size, and other physical and psycho- 
logical characteristics may require different combinations of move- 
ments for different individuals, even though analysis seems to point to 
a theoretical one best way. 

Some of the principles characterizing efficient movements may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Successiie movements should be so made that one movement 
ends in a position that leads easily and without lost effort into the next 

2. Movements should be so organized that little direction Ls 
required in passing from one movement to the next 

3 Movements should be so organized that an easy rhythm can l>e 
established that will result in the development of a single automatic 
act. 

4. Movements should be smooth and steady There, should be no 
sudden shifts in direction of movements or their speed 

5 The number of movements tliat make up a job unit should be 
kept at a minimum 

0. Both liands should be used together, their movements synchro- 
nized. An idle hand wa.ste.s work opportunities 

7. A stroke should be delivered, if posjaiblc, at the point of maximal 
momentum of the movement ’ 

Tooi-s AND Equipment 

An important requisite for efficient performance is the use of suit- 
ably designed tools and equipment. An early investigation of Frederic 
Taylor* is instructive, fie found, on observation, that skilled slioi- 
elens in a plant lifted loads varying between 3^2 lb. in moving riro 
coal to 38 lb. in moving ore. He set out to determine what load would 
permit a skilled man to move the most material in a day. Starting 
with a large shovel, he gradually reduced the size of the shovel from 
day to day until he discovered that a load of 21 lb. enabled a skilled 

* See Myers, C 8., Induttnal Ptychology in Great Britain, pp. 87 ff , Jonathan 
Cape, Ltd , London, 1928. 

• Reported by It M. Bamea, Motion and Time Study, p. 11, John Wiley & Sons, 
Ine., Now York, 1940. 
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man to move the maximum amount of material per day. Accordingly 
he redesigned the shovels used for different purposes so that in every 
case men would move 213 ^ lb. of material on a fully loaded shovel. 
The resulting increase in output was in the neighborhood of 300 per 
cent, and the cost of handling material was reduced by 50 per cent. 

Industry is constantly striving to improve the design of tools and 
equipment to permit greater efficiency in their use. In many com- 
monly used tools there is still considerable variation in the work 
required to operate various makes Thus Norton^ found a variation 
of from 81 to 111 units in the total work required to type a standard 
amount of material on five standard makes of typewTiters all purchased 
at the same time. When these machines were anal 3 ’zed according to 
the several features of operation, such as operating the letter keys, 
space bar, shilt kej', line spacer, and carnage return, he found that 
some machines required much less effort on some operations than 
others. No machine was supi'rior or inferior in all resiiects, and if the 
best features of all five machines were brought together into one 
machine it would require aWut six-tenths of the effort required to 
operate the ai'eragc of the five machines 

A feature of macliine operations deserving special mention is the 
adjustment of the machine to the rhythm of the woiker. It has been 
found that machine pacing of work results m greater efficiency than 
the irregular and sporadic movements that workers adopt when left to 
their own devices. However, it is extremely important that for 
every type of work and individual worker the optimum tempo be 
found in order to gain the greatest benefit in terras of production, 
energ}" economy, comfort, and personal satisfaction As Wyatt and 
Langdon® report, if the speed of the maclune exceeds the natural speed 
of the worker, the w ork will be irregular and fatiguing to the worker. 
On the other hand, if the speed is below the worker’s capacity, dis- 
satisfaction and boredom ^vill result It follows that an adjustment 
of the machine to the average speed of a group of workmen will be too 
fast for some and too slow for others. It would, therefore, be desirable 
to pi ovide a variable adjustment for each machine so that each worker 
can adjust it to suit his own needs. 

SUMMARY 

Modem industry demands streamlined methods of production. At 
every hand it seeks the largest possible return for its expienditures. 

‘ Norton, H. F., The Work R.equircd to Operate Several Make* of Typewriters, 
Tran* Amer. Sor, Mcch Engrt , Maruigfment, 1928, 61, 29-36. 

• Wyatt, 8., and Langdon, J M , The Maclune and the Worker, Industr 
H«oUh Rtt. Bd. Report, 1938, No 82 
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This chapter undertook to summarize some of the problems relating 
to the elimination of waste in human work. 

W ork was defined in terms of human energy applied to the bringing 
about of useful, or at least desired, rraults. Physical and mental work 
ere shown to be essentially similar in nature, and the cliief tecliniques 
for measuring efficiency at work were outlined. This w'as followed by a 
study of work -curve phenomena and the problem of fatigue, or, stated 
more exactly, the physiological cost of work. The effects of w’ork on 
the body were found to result in certain deleterious met abolic changes 
as well as other disturbances interfering with optimal {>erformance. 

Since the satisfaction and personal welfare of the worker are impor- 
tant outcomes of work, they must be included in the numerator of the 
efficiency equation. Thus the problem of the hygiene of work becomes 
important on humanitarian ground.s as well hh economic. Some of 
the conditions that are capable of manipulation to reduce the untoward 
effects of work wore outlined These inclutle the proper use of re.st 
pauses and the distnliution of effort, the hygiene of the scn.se organs, 
especially those for sight, and the control of the worker's environment 
to provide optimal conditious of illumination and the surrounding 
atmosphere 

Ina-smuch as exjierimcntal results are often contradictory to a 
priori expectations derived from more generalizetl exjx'rinu'ntation, a 
section was devoted to certain psychological a.spect.s of efficiency The 
motives vnth which men go to work were found to lx* extremely 
important in the conditioning of efficiency, and certain principles were 
enumerated to guide the piactical application of incentives Dis- 
traction and Isjredom, loo, were found to be motivational phenomena 
Though certain condilions do in fact take a greater toll of human 
energy than others, performance does not necessarily suffer on that 
account. The extent to winch it is possible to draw upon individuals’ 
energy resciw’es through special motivation without threatening their 
health is at present an unanswere<l problem. A brief section at the 
close of the cliapter emphasized the fiwt that much can be gained in 
efficiency through discovering and mastering goo<l work habits and 
using took that are ideally suited to the tasks to be performed. 
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In recent years no other field of applied p8yrholog>’ has been the 
cause of more interest and research than the field of business. Some of 
this research was chiefly theoretical, but more of it was practical 
It centers around .such practical problems as the most effective appeals, 
color, and size t»f advertisements; who the customers for a speciiir 
product arc, and what kind of prixluct they want and need; the mental 
ability and personal qualities of the successful and unsuceesfifnl 
salesman. 


ADVERTISING 

Advertising in the United States has developed into an annual 2 
billion dollar business. It has lieen estimated* that in 1 (137 the mone.v 
spent for advertising was distributed among the various media as 
follows: 

* Thk chapter waa written by Martha Ann Bloaser, Senior Biychologieal TcBlrr, 
Pennuylvania State Council for the Blind, Department of Welfare. 

• Rowdc, E. J , and Fiah, L. J., Fundaptentalt of Adt*ri$nnf, p. 20, South- 
Western Pubiiabuig Company, Inc., New York, 1937, 
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Newapaper 

Magazines and trade papers 

Streetcars 

Billboards, posters, and electric signs 
Novelties 

Catalogues and other literature 
Radio 
Total 


*750,000,000 

300,000,000 

20,000,000 

300.000. 000 

50.000. 000 

950.000. 000 

60.000. 000 
82,430,000,000 


Expenditures for some typical national advertisers for 1943’ were 


Brand 

j Newsp».iper 

1 Magazine 

i 

Radio 

Pi'pBodent 

1 *217.656 1 

$ 395,544 

8 628,212 

Lady Esther 

! 209. 347 

142,. 522 

598,410 

Listerinc 

j 766,986 

1,163,385 


tVhoatiep 

1 151.642 

lf>4,421 

1 ,430,139 

Ilciti/ 

1 993,377 

1,0.55,347 


Gillette Razor 

! 322 895 

f 

133,280 1 

( 45,079 


These figures indicate the huge scale of modern advertising. The 
consequent need for scientific adverti.sing methods is acute Lack 
of psychological faiits and statLstics has lieen responsible for the failure 
of many advertising campaigns. For example, there is the case of the 
talcum powder magnate who “spent thousands of dollars on literature 
gloiifji ing purity, Bmoothne,ss, and antiseptic qualities Then he made 
an investigation. Ninct 5 ’-five out of every hundio<l women bought his 
powder liecause they like the odor The other five bought liecause 
they liked the Uttle can. . . . Still another advertiser spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars telliug about the healthful iron in raisins 
When he lit'gan to investigate, he discoveied his iron was appealing to 
only eight in every' 100 of his actual cu.stomers The other 92 were 
buying the raisins because they ‘taste good’ 

That “it pays to advertise" is generally accepted; that it costs to 
advertise is shown by the precwhng data. But advertismg cost 
results in increased profits for business and increased savings for the 
consumer. A school prmcipal, intelligent and well educated, was 
once heard to say that he didn't allow any nationally advertised 
product to be used in his home By avoiding ad\’ertised brands, and 
therefore any advertising costs,* this man beheved he was buying 

'.Media Rocords, Inc., ExpendUures of Natvanal Advcrlaers, .American News- 
paper Publiabere As^ciation, 1943. 

’ Goode, K., Modem Advertising, Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., Now y ork, 1932 

* The median expenditure on advertising of several large companies is 3 per 
cent of sales. Poffenberger (Psychology »» Advertising, p. 49, MoGraw-ILI! Book 
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better quality for less money. In theory, at least, advertirang, by 
increasing consumption, lowers production costs. "The ordinary, 
logical sequence is: The more a product is efficiently and truthfully 
advertised, the more it is consumed; the greater the quantity consumed, 
the greater the quantity produced; the greater the quantity produced, . 
the lower the cost of production per unit.”' For example, a certain 
clothing manufacturer was doing a business of $3,500,000 yearly, 
with a selling expense equal to 8 per cent of total sales. He began a 
national advertising program, and in a few years his sales -wero 
$14,000,000 annually, with a selling cost, including advertising, of 5 
per cent By spending $10,000 for adverti.sing, a retail shoe store 
increa.sod annual sales from $100,000 to $108,000. Thej' reduced 
the price of shoes 25 cents a pair, and at the same time made a slightly 
larger profit on each pair of bhoe.s sold. Money spent for adver- 
tising benefits both producer and consumer 


Appeais 


|The appeal to a human want i.s the basis of the advertisement 
Generally, wants are divided into three classi's. primary — those that 
are basic, unlearne<i, and individual; secondary’ — those that are 
learned, but are universally learned; and tertiary' — those that are 
individual and icliocentric. For example, a want for food is a primary 
want; a want for steak i.s a secondary' want; a want for steak smothered 
in onions is a tertiary want (For a discuasion of want.s, see Chap. VI ) 
The relative strength of appeals to various want.s has been studied 
frequently. Table 159 .show.s reader reaction to a number of basic 
appeals * In another study of the relative persuasiveness of appeals 
Ilollingworth* found that the 12 most persuasive were (in order) 


Company, Inc . Now York, 1932; li«U the following 


Company 
Arrow Collar* 
Cliampjon .Spark I’lng* 
Colgat e 
Ivory 
Old Dutch 
Packard 
Sears, Roebuck 


Pit Cent nf Sale* 
Expended for Advertising 
3 6 
7 0 
2 0 
3 0 
10 0 
1 1 
10 0 


‘ Rowsc, E, C, and Fwh, L J, FxindammUiU of Adorrtmnf, p 26, Soiith 
Western Publishing Company, Inc , New York 1937 

* Hepner, H W., Effedivt AderrUnnp, McGraw-Hill Book Company, I®'’’ 
New York, 1941, p 163. 

* Holluigworth, H. L., AdtmrtUirig and StUing, D. Appleton-Ccntury Companj' 
fnc., New York, 192S. 
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health, cleanliness, scientific, time saved, appetizing, efficiency, safety, 
durability, quality, modernity, and family affection. The results of a 

Tab LB 159. — Reaction or Stjndat Nbwspapkb Reabsbs to Basic Advertising 

Treubs 


Copy appeal 

, Headers per inch 

i 

Men 

Women 

News features 

1 

653 

U 

1 007 

Sex allure 

377 

I 027 

Social advancement 

470 

837 

Narrative technique (both strip and straight 
copy) 

318 

695 

Charactora from the pr<>duet'?) pro- 

gram 

388 

541 

Reason why copy 

316 

563 

C>jntc«U 

' 162 

414 

Tfetinionialfl 

200 I 

356 

Scare appeals 

139 

407 

Smartness and newness 

1 271 

251 

Health appeal 

; 218 

272 

Product’s reaction under test 

j 270 

263 

Price reductions and values 

' 262 

167 

Premiums 

! 167 

2.'’>6 

Service given with product 

083 

.321 

The pro<luct alone, with no drama 

232 

1 073 


I iHi.i. 160 — Hank 

Ol IUaIC. AI’I'B 

\1-S 


.\ppcal 

1 

1 Rank by 

1 advertisements 

1 

j Hank by 
men 

'' Rank by 

1 women 

Economy 

1 

8 

i 9 

EfTiciency 

2 

9 

9 

Emulation 

1 ^ 

4 

4 

Noveltv 

> 4 

4 

8 

Quality 

' 5 

1 

3 

Fear 

6 

3 

6 

Health 

7 

10 

4 

.\mbition 

8 

7 

7 

S(>x 

9 

2 

1 

Vanity 

9 

6 

2 

i 


Bun^cy by Gallup of the relative strength of basic appeals, determined 
by number of advertisements and by vote of readers, is showm in 
Table 160. ‘ This study was based on the attention value of full-page 
‘ Hotchkiw. G. B., OuUiiw of Advertising, p. 189, The Macmillan Compan>. 
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black-and-white ada in four leading weekly magaBines in 1931. The 
relative strength of appeals, as ranked by Starch,* is shown in Table 
ICl. The wny in which the appeal to a wnnt is applied to an advertise- 
ment is illustrated by Allen* in Table 102. 


Table ICl. — R elative Strength of Mottves 


Motive 

Per Cent 

Appetite — hunger 

9 2 

leve of offspring 

9 1 

Health 

9 0 

Sex attraction 

8 9 

Parental affection 

8.9 

.Ambition 

8 6 

Pleasure 

8 6 

Bodily comfort 

8 4 

Posses.'iion 

8 4 

.Approi-al by others 

8 0 

CiregariousntMS 

7 9 

Taste 

7 8 

IVrsoiial apfs-arance 

7 8 

Siifi'ly 

7 8 

Clcanlineaa 

7 7 

Rest — sUx'p 

7 7 

Horne comfort. 

7 5 

Leonomy 

7 5 

(’imoKity 

7 5 

KfiTieicney 

7 3 

C'oinfietiluin 

7 3 

Cooperation 

7 1 

Rcupcct for I>-!ty 

7 1 


The effeetiveness of the-sc appeals is influenced liy external cuiuii- 
tions and by the product lieing advertised In puisiwrous (inu-, 
appeals to comfort and luxury' rank higher than appeals to econorn.\ , 
in depression, the rauLs are reversed. The age of the reader is a factor 
also. Appeals to tlic welfare of loved ones, or to .sex, increase as children 
grow older. Occupation and social position of the reader also influ- 
ence the effectiveness of appeals. (The advertisement ''appr'uls to a 
motive that is caused by a want.”) Although the motives of indn ni- 
uais differ, there are common characteristics. The Ixist adverti.-ini; 


New York, 1933, quoting G. Gallup, "Factom of Reader Interest In 201 
tawments” (Supplement to Survey of Reader Interest m Saturdatf Eventng Post, 
Liberty, Collier’*, LUerary Digttl). 

1 Starch, D., PritKipUt oj Adt>ertiting, p. 273, McGraw-Hill Book Conipan' , 
Inc., New Y'ork, 1923. 

* Allen, C, N., A ftychology of Motivatiem for Advertisera, J. AppL 
IMl, Sft, 378. 
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aims at the most common characteristics. The product is a chief 
consideration in determining the appeal. For instance, the health 
appeal is near the top of the lists in persuasiveness, yet beauty is a 
more effective appeal in the sale of mouth washes. For years LLsterine 
used an appeal to health with only moderate success. By switching 
to the desire for social approval, with tlie halitosis campaign, sales 
incieased rapidly. Foimerly, bank advertising emphasized saving 
for security in old age; now such advertising stres-ses sa^'ing as a 
means to future pleasure.s, such as travel. Until recently, shoe manu- 


Tabud 162. — Examples of 

Primary Wants 
.\ppetiriiiK ffxid , .... 

Thirst-quciiching <lrinka. 
Comfortable eurroundmgi 
l.'irapp from pain and danger 
St \ eompanionship 
\\ elfare of loved ones 

iSoi'ial approval 
Superiority o\ er others 
.\Iaatco over obstacles 
Play 

Secondary \Vant.s 
I'niversality 
Health 
FlTiciency 
Convenience 
Dependability, quality 
F.eononiy, profit. 

St) le, beauty. 

Cltninliness 
Curiosity . . . 

Information, education 


Appeals Used in .Vdvertisi.vq Headlines and 
Slogans 

Apfieals to Primary Wants 
. . “ Meat on the Table” 

“The Pause that Refreshes” 

“S<-c the kitchen 'Good Housekeepmg ’ likes’ 
“r'tel that Knot of Pam fade away” 

“Cigars Needn't Interfere with Kwses” 

“My Daddy's Smart” (.Frequently used in 
insurance advertisements) 

“Now that's what I call good coffee” 

"How to win friends and influence people” 
"iVre you flying blind?” (ICS) 

“Play Winter SporU m Winter SporLswear" 
Appeals to Secondary Wants 
"Around the comer from everywhere” 

"Join the ‘Regulars’ with Kellogg’s .\il Bran” 
. “.More Free Time for Mothers” 

“No Need to Shift or Use the Clutch" 

‘Strong as the Rock of Gibraltar” 

“Clipping this coupon saved him $17 92” 

“ Make your figure lovelier the easy way” 
“Banish 'Tattle-tale Grey"’ 

“What can a Man Believe In?” 

“What do you know about sheets?” 


facturers stressed style and price in their advertisements. Then 
Bostonian Shoes found that most men are far more interested m 
comfort. Shoe adverti.sing changed emphasis from style to feel. 
Here the two appeals are theoretically approximately equal in strength 
-yet the appeal to comfort is more effective than style in shoe adver- 
tising. The most powerful appeal for shaving cream was found to be 
“cool and refreshing.” For study lampis, the strongest appeal is 
“reduction of eye etrain,” while “low price" was fifth, “beauty of 
design” sixth, and “quality of construction” seventh.^ These data 

* Bandage, C. H., Adiwrtmng, Theory and Pradiee, pp 295-7, Business Publics- 
Uona, Inc., Chicago, 1988. 
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suggest that among the most powerful advertising appeals are sex, 
{social advancement, vanity, ambition, quality, love of family, and 
, /health. In short, the appeal must suit the individual product. Lists 
of appeals are helpful, but an actual test of a specific appeal applied to a 
specific product is the most effective way of selecting the advertising 
appeal 


Factors of the Advertisement 

The individual parts of the advertisement — illustrations, copy, 
type, color, headlines, position, size, etc. — have been carefully studied 
and evaluated 

Color. — In a Sears, Roebuck and Company catalogue there were 
two pages of skirt ads, one in color, the other in black and white. The 
style, quality, and price were identical. The colored page drew ten 
tirara more returns than the black-and-white * Fatx' powder in a blue 
box sells quicker than that in a green; tan cars are more popular in the 
West, black in the East; green is the most popular color for fountain 
pens, "white eggs in a blue box sell 30 per cent faster” than in a box 
of any other color; sales for Woodbury soap increased when the 
wrapper was changed from green and ivory to blue.* Color is assumed 
to be even more important in advertisements of products such as 
wallpaper and paint, linoleum, title, bath towels — products in which 
color is an intrinsic part of the goods 

Generally, a color ad costs about one-third more than a black- 
and-white ad and sells approximately twice as much.* A comparison of 
rates for colored and black-and-white ads (from the Saturday Evening 
Post, circulation at that time 3,100,000) shows that a four-color page 
sold for $I1,5(X); a black-and-white page, for $8,000, fourth cover in 
four colors, $15, (XK).^ For every KX) people who see a black-and- 
white ad, there are 165 who see a four-color advertisement. 

Color preferences are influenced by culture and by age. The 
Chinese like red, but blue is lacking in favor; Africans like blue (to 
them, a symbol of peace) and dislike red, which they believe symbolizes 
war. A young child prefers red, blue, white, green, and brown, in 
that order. The most popular color with London school children i» 
blue, followed by red, yellow, and green. Vassar college students 

1 Starch, op at., p. 5S3. 

* Color for Sates, Modern Packaging, April, 1036. 

* Goods, K, M., Modem Advertieing Makee Money, p. 161, Harper A Brothers, 
New York, 1034. 

* H^ner, op. eit ,p. 471. 
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prefer blue, red, green, yellow, and orange. A comparison of the 
color likes and dislikes of men and women is shown in Table 163.^ 

The Union Trust Company of Detroit tested the color preference 
for booklets by having one booklet printed in ten different colors. 


Tabus 163 — CoiyOH Preferences op Men and Women 


Color 

Per cent of 
men who 
like It 

j Per cent of 
men who 
dislike It 

Per cent of 
women who 
like it 

\ Per cent of 
. women who 
dislike It 

Red ... 

22 

7 

1 

42 

8 

Orange . . 

5 

25 

8 

31 

Yellow 

2 

32 

5 

8 

Green 

7 

15 

9 

21 

Hlue ... 

42 

12 

9 

23 

Violet . 1 

19 

8 

19 

9 


3 

1 

8 

1 0 


Booklets of each color were on display in the lobby of the bank for 1-1 
days I'he color of the booklet was the only variable The number of 
booklets of each color taken is shown in Ihg 68. 


0 50 100 150 200 



Color is used chiefly because of its attention value It also aids in 
the recognition of trade-mark or package, gives a better picture of the 
style and texture of the product, and conveys an attitude or emotion • 

* Wisaler’s tsblci, aa quoted in HolJingworth, op cU , p. 101. 

’ The meaninga of colors, aa given in Color for Sales, Modern Packaging, April, 
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l^e. — Does a large advertisement receive more attention than a 
small one? Is the attention value in direct proportion to the size? 
Are several small ads more effective than one large ad? The most 
comprehensive study of the problem of size was made by Starch,' 

Table 164. — Relation ok Size or AnvERTiaEMENT to Inqcirieb RECErvED 


Size of space 

Size 

ratio 

Number of replica 
per 11X1,000 

Full page 

100 

225 3 

Half page 

30 1 

120 4 

Quarter jiage 

25 

71 8 

Sixth page 

17 

38 9 


Table 16.5 — Relation- ok Size of Advertisement to Attp..ntion Valle 


-Average size in column 

1 

Number of ■ 
advert iHcmcnts 

Sire 

ratios 

I\pcnmental i 
attention 

rut los 

Theorctii al 
attention 

ratios 

3 4 inches 

22 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

7 6 inches 

17 

2 24 

1 48 

1 19 

14 4 inches 

17 

4 25 

1 83 

2 06 

22 7 im lies 

13 

C 70 

2 10 

2 .58 


using the inquiries received by 98 companies from 2,3.89 magaziin' 
advertiscmients Table IGl sununarizes his results. From (his 
evidence .Starch concluded that “ . . , adverti.sements Iirought replies 
5er>' nearly in proportion to their size, although the smaller sizes had a 
slight advantage." 


1938, p 30, arn 

Color Meaning 

Red Fire, heat, evritcment, strength 

Orange Warmth, power, action, taetineeB 

Maroon Richneas, solidity, luxury, ciuietneas 

Yellow Hnghtnoss, airiness, refreshment 

Dark blue Coldness, formality, depth, haughtiness 

Light blue Coolness, fragility, diuntincss, youthfulness 

Light gre.en Freshness, crispixss, coolness 

Purple Royalty, statcluiess, opulence 

Gray Mildness, softness, reserve, primness 

tVhite Punty, professionalism, clcanhness 

Black Strength, mystery, heaviness, coldness 


* Starch, D., An Analysis of Over 3,000,000 Inquiries Received by 98 Firm* 
from 2,339 Magazine Advertisements, quoted by Hepner, op etl., p 366 
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In a study of the relationship of attention value and size of adver- 
tisements in the New York Times, Franken* found the results shown 
in Table 165. The square-root theory, first suggested by Holling- 
worth, is used to determine the theoretical ratio. Hollingworth 
explained it; “The numlier of inquiries tends to increase as the square 
root of the amount of space used. Tliat is to say, use four times the 
space and you double the returns; use nine times the space and you 
treble the returns.” For example, if a quarter-page ad received 100 
replies, a full-page ad would receive 200 rephes; if inquiries were in 
direct proportion to the size of the ad, and a quarter-page ad drew 
100 replies, a full-page advertisement \\ould receive 400 rephes. The 
larger advertisement draws more attention than the smaller, but the i 
attention is not in direct proportion to the size of the advertisements, i 
Cuts and Illustrations. — The chief purposes of illustrations have * 
been listed as follows.^ 

1. To attract attention 

2. To beautify the advertisement 

3. To direct attention toward the product 
4 To suggest a story 

5. To enforce and supplement the text 
6 To show the appearance of the product 
7. To show the use of the article 
8 To appeal to the instincts or emotions 
9. To dramatize the use of the product 

The type of picture used is regulated by its purpo.se in the advertise- 
ment. The re.sults of a sun'ey’ show that ad\ ertiseracnts without pic- 
tures averaged 83 per cent less attraction for women, and 44 per cent 
Ic.ss for men, than did those a^jvertisements with picture.^ When a 
soap manufacturer ran a picture of a baby in six women's magazines 
and offered the picture, “suitable for framing,” upon reque.st, there 
wore 235,000 replies.* A famous example of the effectiveness of a cut is 
shown by an independent corporation full-page ad of several 3'car3 
ago * WTien the advertisement, for a memory course, was set m 8- 
poiiit type, the sales cewt was 51 50 to $2 25. By adding a small cut 
and using 6-pouit type, the sales cost was reduced to $1.00. The 

* Fraaken, R. B , sa quoted by Ilotchkias, op. cit., p. 170. 

’ Rowse and Fish, op. ett , pp 156 ^ 

’ Blumbcrg, R , and Rhcinstrom, C , How .Advertising Techniques are Rated 
h.v Gallup Suivey, Pnnier's Ini', March 24, 1932. pp 117 

*Burtt, n. E., Psychology of A deerttsing, p 270. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston, 1938. 

‘ Rheinatrom, C., Keyed Copy, Advertising and Selling, March 7, 1928 
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rotogravure section of the Sunday newspaper, made up almost entirely 
of pictures, is read by 90 per cent of the people getting the paper — a 
figure unequalled by any other section of the paper.' 

Pictures of people draw more attention than pictures of objects 
In one study, with outdoor poster boards as media, 67 pictures of 
people were recalled, compared with 39 pictures of objects; 48 pictures 
of people were recognized, compared with 37 pictures of objects.* 
Readers of Sunday Rotogravures prefer pictures of children, then, in 
order, photographs of groups of adults, sports scenes, animals, and 
natural scenery.* Pictures irrelevant to the product being adver- 
tised draw more attention, but relevant pictures increase the memory 
value for the article or trade name being advertised. For example, a 
soap manufacturer used three different pictures in an advertising 
campaign — the first, completely irrelevant; the second, partially 
irrelevant; the third, relevant. The cost of the ad for every 1,000 
women who saw it and knew the brand of soap advertised was* 

For the irrelevant ad $34 85 

For the partially irrelevant 26 60 

For the relevant 7 10 

Headlines. — The headline, called the " most important part of an 
advertisement,”* is an introduction to the rest of the advertisement 
“The best hcadhnes are those that appeal to the reader’s self-interest- 
headlines that offer the reader something he wants ” Examples are 

Another $50 Raise 
Quit Work at 55 

The next best type of headline gives new.>?, such as 

New features of the Ford truck 

New Frigidaire gives you Hydrator 

Another type of headline arouses curiosity. 

Lost; $35,000 

Are you playing fair with your wife 

Types of headlines, classed according to function by Glim,* 
include 

* Hepner, op etl., p. 398. 

’ Burtt, op. ctl , p, 271 

* Survey of Gallup Research Bureau, reported in Hepner, op. cU., p. 398. 

* Hepner, op. cU ,p. 401. 

* Caplee, J., TetUd Adeerftttnp Mtthodt, p. 13, Harper & Brotbera, New YorK, 
1932. 

* Gliffl, A., 3 Types of HeadJloe Exist, Printer's Ink, April 0, 1931, p. 12. 
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1. Label headlines state the n a m e of the article or summarize 
the copy. 

Examples: 

TEA to Tempt an Empress 
Hay Fever 

2. Message headlines — give information, often, the article’s main 
selling point. 

Examples. 

Cash for Old Coma 

Civo "i our Face That “ Air-Conditioncd ” Feeling 

3 Provocative headlines — novel, stimulate the reader without 
revealing the copy. 

Examples: 

How high IS an 8-foot fence? 

It 11 Lead You .^tray — and You'll Like It 


T ABLE 166 — Relatio.v of Title to Yearlt Sales or the “Little Blue Books ’’ 


Old title 

! 

i Sales 

j New title 

Sales 

1. Ten O'clock . ... 

2,000 

1 ViTiat .\rt Should Mean 




to You 

1 9,000 

2 Pen, Pencil, and Poison 

5,000 

2 The Story of a Xotonou-i 

1 



Criminal 

l.'i.SOO 

3 Fleece of Gold 

6,000 

3 Quest for a Blond Mi<;trtSA 

' 50,000 

4 The Mystery of the Iron 


4. The Mystery of the .Ma.n 


Mask 

11,000 

m the Iron Ma.sk 

! 30,000 

5. "Patent Medirme" and the 


[ 5, The Truth about “Patont; 

Public Health 

3,000 

Medicine” 

i 10,000 

8 AddLson arid His Tiiace 


6. London Life in Adduson’s 

1 



Time 

j 7 000 

7 \rt of rontroveray . . 


7. How to Vrgue lAigieally | 

1 30,000 

8 Life of Tolstoy 

2,500 

8. Life of Tolstoy Russi.-ui 

1 



Novelist 

6,500 

9. Essay on SheUtw*. 

2,000 

9. Shelley Idealistic 




Dreamer 

8,000 

10 Casanova and Ills Loves 

8,000 

10. Casanova. History's 




Greatest or 

22,000 

1 1 Poems of Evolution. ... . 

2,000 

11. IVlien You Were a Tadpole 




and I Was a Fish 

7,000 

12. Apothegems 

2,000 

12. Terse Truths about the 

1 


1 

1 

Riddle of Life 

j 9,000 


4. Others — headlines which do not fall into the three preceding 
classifications, such as the question headline (Wouldn’t You bpend a 
OoUar on a Good Book?) or the selective headline (To All Housewives). 
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The drawing power of book titles, timilar in form to headlines, is 
shown by an analysis of the sales of “The Little Blue Books.” These 
books sold for a nickel each and were advertised in leading magazines 
by title only, with no other description. Results of the change of title 
upon sales are shown in Table 166, compiled by E. Ilaldeman-Juhua, 
the publisher. ‘ Mr. Haldeman-Julius found the strongest appeals for 
his books were (1) sex, (2) self-education and improvement, (3) free 
thought or skepticism, and (4) entertiunment or fun. 


Table 167. — Relation between Paoe Traffic and Editorial Content or Page 


Page 

1 Editorial content 

i i 

! i 

Pago trafl'ic, per cent 

Men 

Women 

1 

1 

Front page 

05 

87 

2 1 

News 

72 ! 

1 03 

6 

.\dvertiHing | 

38 

! 45 

8 1 

Radio 1 

Cl ; 

1 55 


Newa 1 

64 

30 

11 

FuU-page advertisement ; 

60 

57 

12 j 

Women'a features ! 

10 

67 

17 

Sport ! 

70 

13 

21 

Features 

00 

84 

22 

Edi tonal 

74 

’ 59 

23 1 

Opposite editorial 

74 

64 

24 

Theater and uio\ ics 

.52 

i 52 

26 

Business 

27 

i 2 

31 

Classiticd 

3 


33 

j C-omica 

59 

1 66 

34 

News i 

; 1 

59 

i ^ 


Advektihi.vo Media 

Newspapers. — “The newspaper is read universally” by all claswM 
and groups. It is especially effective when the advertising is duecttHi 
to one locality. Newspaper advertisements are timely— the copy can 
be changed daily, the sales arc immediate. The newspaper is an 
excellent medium for testing an advertisement.* Financially, adver- 
tising is the most important part of the newspaper. A paper selling 
for 2 cents on the street costs the publisher from 10 to 14 cents 
Advertising revenue makes up the difference. 

An analysis of the page traffic and the editorial content of the page 

' Haldeman-Juliua, E., Tht Firtt Hundred Millim, Simon & Schuster, Inc 
New York, 1928. 

' Rowm and Fish, op etl., p. 2B3; Hotefakim, op. eit., p. 864. 
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was made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation. ‘ Parts of the study are 
shown in Table 1 67 . F rom these and other data Hepner concludes that 
the preferred positions for advertising in a newspaper are (1) front and 
editorial pages, if advertising is permitted there; (2) back page, (3) 
double-page spread in the center; (4) position next to news or other 
reading material. 

Wiseman summarized newspaper advertising as follows; 

The newspaper is a local medium, its editorial content is ephemeral (most 
of it Ls “dead” within an hour), reading time is limited to a few minutes, the 
readers of its advertisements are seeking news about merchandise and prices, 
and their interest must be engaged at first glance or be lost forever. Studies 
of newspaper readership reports show that, to get economical attention and 
reading, newspaper advertisements need not lie pretty, or large, or tricky, 
and that, aside from “shopping lists,” those which get the highest amount of 
attention and reading are usually informal, open, even seemingly amateurish. 
They display price when {xiasible. They contain news headlines Their 
texts, while not necessarily short, are written m news style with the essential 
information in the first few words. . . . Tlieir appeals are made quickly to 
primary buying motives, money-saving, style, newness.* 


Tabi-e 163 — Cost or Magazine Space (.^pml, 1940) 


1 

Publication ! 

1 

1 

1 Circulation, 

Basic page 

Rate per page 

1 in thousands 

rate 

per thousand 

Safiirdav L'vcmng Post 

■ 2,700 

SS.OOO 

$ 2 96 

( 'nllicr’s. . . * 

I 2, .500 

6. .500 

2 GO 

l/llierty , ! 

1 2,300 

4,600 

2 00 

Life . , ] 

1 2,000 

6,5.50 

3 28 

Tune 

! 700 

2,475 

3 5t 

American 

1 2,050 

5,000 

2 44 

National Geographic 

! 1,000 

3,000 

3 00 

Ladies' Home Journal 

1 2,.S00 

8,500 

3 04 

Ksrjmre .... 

450 

2,950 

6 56 

Fortune . 

I 130 

1,400 

10 77 

The Poiiltryman 

10 

163 50 

16 35 

C hristian Advocate 

1 IS 

t 

65 j 

3 61 


Magazines. — Magazines are classed in two groups — general and 
hiisineas. There are approximately 000 general mag.azines maga- 
zint‘8 of universal appeal such as 3’fie Saturday Evening Post, The 
Headers Digest, and Time. Also classified under general magazines 

* As reported m Hepner, op. eil , p 235 

’Wiseman, M., Why "NsUonal Advertising Copy”? Advertising and StUing. 
January, 1941, p. 21 . 
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are those specialised in regard to age, sex, and interests, such as Vogue, 
Ladies' Home Journal, A merican Boy, and Popular Mechanics. There 
are approximately 1,600 business publications, including industrial 
periodicals, trade or commercial periodicals, service and professional 
periodicals, catalogues and data books.* The advertisements in 
business publications are technical and specific. Page rates run from 
$100 to $200. Other magazine advertising rates are shown in Table 
168.2 

Advantages of magazine advertising over that in newspapers 
include 

1. Better display facilities — variety of color and typography. 

2. Magazines luive a comparatively long life — a magazine ad may 
draw results long after it has lieen published. 

3 Magazines have a greater prestige than newspapers. 

Disadvantages of magazme advertising are: 

1. Magazine advertisements arc inflexible and must be contracteii 
for and planned months Indore publication. 

2 They are cost!}', averaging fioni $.6,000 to $10,000 a (lage 

3. It is a disadvantage for the atherliser who does not netsl 
national coverage. 

Radio. — Radio is the advertising medium mo.st rapidly increasing 
in importance In 1040, customers in the rnitisl States s(M'nt a total 
of $750,000,000 in order to listen to their radios count of 122,(KX) 
people in 10 cities shoacd that 27.8 per cent of them listened to the 
radio 6 hours or more a day; 59.7 per cent listened 1 or more hours, 
91 0 pt'r cent hstened 2 or more hours a day, 99 0 jM*r cent listened at 
least 1 hour a day.* Eight to 9;00 r m. i.s the mo,st poj)ul.ar hour for 
listening to the radio — 17.4 per cent of urban radios are in use then 
The next most popular hours are 9.00 to 10.00 and 7.00 to 8.00 r M 
The mo.st popular radio hour of the wi*ek is Sunday from S.OO until 
9.00 p.M, The percentage of radio time devoted to each typ<> of pro- 
gram is shown in Table 109.* (These re.Hults are ba.sed on the 
programs of one week heard on stations alTiIiaUid with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System.) Popular music and dramatic, program,^ 
account for 49 per cent of radio tune, commcrciaKs for 5 per cent. 

Radio advertising is more direct and more personal than most 

* Hanford, M P , Adt/erttsing and Selling Through ButinetB Publtcations, C'hsp 
2, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1938. 

* Hepner, op cU., p. 271. 

•Goode, K., Modem Adverliting Make* Money, p. 119, Harpw A Drothert. 
New York, 1934. 

* Burtt, op. eii., p. 395 
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tj-pes of advertiang. Cantril and Allport ‘ found that people remember 
directions, sentences, numbers, advertising trade-marks, facts, and 
abstract material better when they are heard over the radio than 
when they are read. On the other hand, radio is an expensive medium 
—a coast-to-coast broadcast costs from $10,000 to $15,000 an hour for 


Table 169 — Pebcentaoe or Time Devoted to Vahious Types or Radio 

Pboobams 


Per Cent of 


Program Total Tune 

Musical : 

Popular 30 

Light 8 

Classical 8 

Scmitlussicttl 

Novelty 3 

Religious ] 

Nonmiisiral • 

SiTipt ((Iram.itie. li, logue) l.'i 

AniKiunccmeni'i of program conte'U 0 

Commercial nnnouneements o 

Educational j 

Special e\ eiita 1 

Functioris 3 

Political 1 

Church programs I 

Humorous 1 


time, in addition to costs of puxiuction and talent Hepner concludes 
that radio is Ixist adapted to advertising products of “frequent purchase 
and rapid consumption.” 

Other advertising media tr^'lude direct mail, billboards, posters, 
electric signs, novelties, catalogues, displays, and exhibits. 

Testing Advertisements 

,^ong the various methods of testing advertisements are: 

1. Preliminary sales tests: several ads or samples from proposed 
advertising campaigns are used in a limited area and measured in 
terms of effect on sales (also ealUsi spot testing). 

2. Measurement Viy the direct rise m sales; only practical in testing 
effectiveness of a mail-order catalogue, window display, etc. 

3. Coupon or inquiry tests: effectiveness of ad is measured by the 
number of inquiries received. An averse black-and-white full-page 
advertisement will receive 225 replies for every 100,000 circulation. 

‘ Cantnl, H., wid Allport, G. W., The Ptychotony of Radio, Harper & BrotherB, 
New York, 1886 . 
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The correlation between inquiries and sales has not been definitely 
established, although it is estimated that one-third of those who inquire 
eventually buy. 

4. Consumer attitude survey. l>ased on questionnaires that measure 
the effectiveness of one company’s advertising program in comparison 
with competitors. 

5. Consumer juij' tests: a proposed advertisement is submitted to a 
selected group, whose reactions are assumed to bo typical of the general 
reaction. 

6. Unaided recall test: measures whether or not an advertisement is 
remembered Ineffective because the ads that arc remembered are 
frequently not the ones that influence people to buy. 

7 Aided recall teat: the commodity name is furnished, and the 
subject is a.sked to furnish the brand name nds method is us<‘d 
extensively in laboratorj' tests. 

8. Ilecugiiition test: the individual is shomi a newspaper or mag 
aadne, which he has seen previously, and is asked to go through it. 
showing the tester all that he rememliers seeing when leading the paper 
the first time 

Tabus 170 — Pbsce.vtaok or Tiual* in Which Advkhtimvo Ci cbs C'orhecti r 
ScixcrxD TH* Mone ErnscrrcF. or Two Abvxrtisbmentb 
Club I’erccntago 
A 72 

R 72 

C 72 

D 63 

E 63 

F 63 

a 63 

H M 

I M 

J 54 

K 54 

L M 

M 54 

N 45 

0 27 

We cannot guess which of two advertisements will be more effective 
Even expert advertising consultants often r^uinot select the better of 
two advertisements. Goode and Rheinstrom' selected 11 pairs of 
adveortisements, each pair being for the same product and having W'l’ 
used under similar conditions. These advertisements had been meas* 

’ Goode, K., and Rheinstrom, C., Afore Profiu from AdMTtimng, p. 6, Harper 4 
Brothera, New York, 1031 
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ured for effectiveness by a number of inquiries and sales. Members of 
15 advertising clubs throughout the country were asked to choose the 
better advertisement from each pair. Using the actual effectiveness as 
a criterion, the percentage of correct guesses is shown in Table 170 
The average percentage correct was 57.6— slightly better than the 
average would have been by flipping a coin. 


TA.BI.E 171 — Brajjdh That Have Mental Dominance with the Public 
(Figures based on answers of 300 men and 500 women) 


Commodity 

r 

Brand 

Men 

Women j 

Total 

Cameras 

Eastman | 

461 

419 

880 

Sewing machines 

Singer j 

409 

362 

771 

Soup 

Campbell 

360 

397 

757 

Collars 

.\rrow 

421 

327 

748 

Fountain pons .... 

Waterman 

413 

333 

746 

CofTcp substitutes 

Poetum 

360 

385 

745 

Cleanser 

Old Dutch 

1 342 

402 

744 

Chewing gum ... 

Wrigley 

i 378 

1 286 

664 

Crackers ... 

NationaJ 

Biscuit 

1 367 

1 

1 295 

1 

662 

Crape juice 

Welch 

335 

1 279 

614 

Too ill bruftli 

Prophylactic 

270 

i 305 

575 

Moton vclcs 

Indian 

331 

1 230 

564 

Tooth piste 

Colgate 

266 

: 273 

1 539 

I'vutibcr heels 

O'Suliiv an 

1 339 

170 

529 

( 'oco.a , . , ... 

Baker's 

275 

1 215 

520 

Sil\ erware 

Rogers 

2tVl 

1 247 

oil 

baking powder 

Royal 

240 

263 

509 

baked lii'ans 

Heinz 

234 : 

265 

499 

beer substitutes 

Bevo 

1 

336 

157 

493 


An outstanding example of thoroughness and completeness in 
testing advertisements is the .'-tudy made by Hotchkiss and Franken,* 
of tlie leadership of advcrtisc'd brands They found that dominant 
brands have common chariu’tenslics. all have been on the market a 
long time and were pioneers m their fields; most of them are videly 
advertised; each was probably the largest seller in its field, nearly all 
are used frequently, all were products of standard quality and good 
reputation. Commodities showing a high degree of brand familiarity 
include chewing gum, automobiles, soap, baked beans, watches, soup, 
tooth paste, sewing machines, fountain pens, breakfast food, etc. 
Commodities below average in brand familiarity include lace curtains, 
' Hotchkiw, G. B., and Frankcn, R. B., The Leadcnhip cf Advertised Brands, 
Doubledav A Company, Inc., New York, 1923. 
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ribbon, umbrellas, rice, leather goods, neckties, handkerchiefs, jewelr>' 
(see Table 171).* 

Analysis of brand leadership by commodities was also studied by 
Hotchkiss. For example, he found over 20 different brands of baked 
beans mentioned. 


Brand Total Mentioned 

Hcini 499 

Van Conip 178 

Campbell 173 

Libby 8 

Miaccllaneous brands 23 

Names apparently not brands (r g., lioBtonl 79 

Blanks 04 

1024 


By studying the reasons given for responses in a brand-dominance 
test, Geisblcr- found that at least 50 per cent of the original causes of 
use were trar'ealile to advertising 

Well-known trade-mark-s have the same charactcristica a.4 well- 
known brand names — they are extensively advertisMl, have been on the 
market a long time, and arc frequently usisi Hotchkiss’ interviewed 
2,238 people, then ranked trade-maiLs according to memorj' value, 
based on the percentage of interviewee.s who identified the trade-mark 
correctly (see Table 172). This .suramv divided the men into two 
groups, w lute-collar workers and working men, and the w-omen into 
housewives and working women. White-collar workers were more 
familiar with all trade-mark.s than were woikmg men. There was a 
smaller difference between housewives and working women- housi'- 
wives scored higher on food and soap products; working womem on 
cars, rubber, etc. Age and sex difTcren<>ea were slight. These studie^ 
are tjqjical of many that have been maiie to discover the attention 
value and the memory value of advertisements and of dominant 
brands. 

But effectiveness of advertising should be judged, not on attention 
or memory value alone, but also on alnbty of the adverti.scmcnt to get 
people to buy the product. Link wrote, “.Not what jieople think, or 
think they think, but what they actually do about certain advertiw^ 
ments i.s the important question." 'The attention and persuasion 
power of food advertisements was studied by Starch.* Sec Table 173 

‘ UotcbkuH, op. cU., pp. 113-114. 

* Gcualer, L. R., Association Reactions Applied to Ideas of Commercial Bramb 
of Familiar Articles, J. Appl. PiycM., 1917, 1, 276, 

* Hotchkiss, op. eit ,p 214. 

* Starch, op. cU., p 404. 
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Laird^ found that “there is a discrepancy between brand name recalled 
and brand used, or between association reaction and use. . . . There is 

Table 172. Pebceotagb of 2,238 People Who Coehectly Identified Trade- 


UARKS 

Identified 

Cadillac . . . 

Brand 

Correctly By: 


75 2 

Maxwell House Coffee 


91 0 

Mobiloil 


40 5 

Hartford Inhuniiue 


15 9 

Walter Hakt r 


81.5 

Old Duleh Cleanser 


93 5 

Goodyear 


46 9 

Prudential In;)Ur'i.ne(' 


75 2 

Bon Ami 


75 4 

Texaco 


69.7 

Bell Telephone 


88 3 

Fisher Body 


80 1 

CampbeirB 


68 8 

Wnglev 


80 9 

Sherwiii-WillmuiB 


46 6 

Jantzen 


77 1 

Paramount 


46 5 

Cream of Wheat 


54 9 

Sw'lft 


32 0 

Arm and Ibimnier linking Bod.^ 

.>5 3 

Plymouth 


. 27.3 

Corn products 


. 57.2 

Quaker products 


70 9 

C'hase Brass 


7 9 

Hart, SchafTiier, A Mane 


. 35 9 

Table 173 — ATrEMio.N and 

I'Ei.-.re-ioN A'au f of Food Advertisements 

Brand 

; -Attention te.st 

Pcr&uttsion test 

Cream of wlm.at 

! 1 87 

3 40 

lieeeh-N ut 

1 2 11 

3 06 

Auut Jeniimn 

1 3 28 

3 02 

CainplMiirs 

4 03 

3 91 

Pt'iuck’s 

4 60 

4 49 

Fleuscbman's 

! 5 31 

5 23 


agreement in 58.2 per cx*nt of the cases and disagreement in 41.8 per 
cent of the cases.” Many people who name one brand on an associa- 
tion test do not actually use that brand. 

* Laird, D. A., Critique of the .Association Tost as Applied to Advertisementa, 

J'- Exp. Ptychol., 1923, 6, 357. 
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There is as yet no valid, reliable method of testing to determine 
what is good advertising — what advertising leads to most sales. Link* 
concludes. “The attempts to measure the effectiveness of the critical 
elements in advertising must be regarded as probably a hopeless task.” 

CONSUMER RESEARCH 

In a message to stockholders, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr , president of 
General Motors, emphasized the importance of con.sumpr re8e.arch as 
follows . 

As a result of large-scale operations and world-wide dl'^tnbutlon, producer 
and consumer have become more and more widely separated, =!0 that the matter 
of keepmg a business sensitively in tunc Mith the requirements of the ultimate 
consumer becomes a matter of increasing impoitiincc. 

Thiough Consumer Research, (Jcueral Motors aims to bridge tins gap • 

The size and complexity of modern business result m an cver-ituTea,s- 
ing distance betwetui manufacturer and coiisuuK'r ( ‘uiisuiaer researeli 
IS the producers’ method of keeping in toueli with the wants and needs 
of the customers.* 

Strong* suggests that the following topics be considerwl in a con- 
sumer analysis. 

1. Who 18 the customer? the potential customer? 

a. Location 

h. Characteristics — income, social class, age, sex, occupation, edu- 
cation, nationality, religion 

c. Buying habits — frequency of purchase, amount purchased, when 
purchased, use of trade name in purchase, relation of price lo 
consumption 

2. Wh)' people buy 

a. Wants which product sati.sfics and uses of product 

b. How are the wants satisfied without the purchn'^o of the product 

c. Factors preventing sales — products and services rendered by com 
petitors, lack of income 

3. Location of most advantageous markets 

’ Link, H C., The New Ptychology of Selling and Advertising, p 70, T he Mne- 
millan (Company, New York, 1932 

' Brown, L 0 , Jfarltrt Reeearck and Aruilynii, p 4.''>2, The Ronald IVesw ('oni- 
pany, New York, 1937 

*“ Consumer research will uncover fiindamrmtal human dcsin* Product 
analysis will provide a basis for shaping the product to haimonuc with exi,stiiig 
human detures Market analysia will locate and measure the iibility of coii- 
sumera to buy the product.” Sandago, C. H,, Adverttmng, p 126, Busmess 
Publications, Inc , Chicago, 1936. 

‘Strong, E. K., PsychoUtgteal Atpetie of BurineM, pp. 177-178, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 19^. 
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There are numerous methods of securing information about cus- 
tomers — who and where they are, and why they buy. Printed 
material — t.c , books, trade papers, magazines, statistical bureaus, 
government publications — is a convenient and inexpensive source. 

One of the most popular methods i.s the printed questionnaire, which 
is mailed to the consumer. The letter accompanying the questionnaire 
should l>e short and courteous, should tell why the information is 
de.sired, and should request the consumer to fill m the questionnaire and 
return it. The questionnaire should lie brief, logical, unbiased, easily 
understandable, with no opportunity for ambiguity, and easy to 
answer. Another method of securing data about the consumer is 
through jnrsotial interview This method is more e.xpensive but 
results include comments and suggestions of the consumer 

The con.suraer survey and analysis should follow the general 
scientific-method steps outlineil m Chap \T. The steps used by the 
Psychological Corporation of Xcw York to make a survey are quite 
similar ‘ 

I. A definite formulating of the problem 

2 Preparing the questionnaire 

3, Forecasting the manner m which the information obtained by the 
questionnaire would be tabulated and used 

4 Trj'ing out and rousing the questionnaire 

5 F.xecutmg a complete but limited lest tube surv’py 

(i Deciding on the scope and statistical distribution if an extensive study 
Ls warranted 

7. The conclusions and preparation of a rejxirt 
White* suggests the following outline for a consumer survey 

1. A written explanation of the scope and purpose of tlie sun-cy 

2 Hciection of the executive and assistants to lie resixin-sible 

3 “Creation of an analysus outline” 

4. Internal survey, using ax'ailaMe company records 

5 Uiugiaphical work — investigating pertinent pnnted material 

6. Determination of facts to be obtained through field work 

7. Choice of method of field work to l>e used— that is, personal mter- 
' H’wer, mad questionnaire, field test, etc 

8. Selection of representative part of the market to be covered in the field 
work 

9. " Formulation and testing questionnaires ’’ 

to. Actual field work — completion of biographical work 

I I . Edit and tabulate returns 

‘ Link, op cit., pp. 66-67. 

* White, P , Market Research Techmqve, p 64, llarjx'r & Brothers, New York, 
1931 
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12. Analyze data and draw conclusions 

13. Test conclusions 

14. Write report and present conclusions 

Agencies doing consumer research are classified by the United 
States Department of Commerce as follows: 

Federal government 
State governments 

Collegus, umversities, and foundations 
Publishers of books and trade directories 
Commercial organizations 
■Advertising agencies 
Business services 
Chainbere of conimorce 
Cooperative marketing associations 
Individual businesses 
Magazines and newspapers 
Trade associations 

Typical of large corporations who maintain their own coni'Umer 
research departments are Eastman Kodak, General lllectric C'ornpany, 
General Motors Corporation, Metropolitan Life In-surance Company, 
Swift and Company. 

A Hummarj" of an investigation of a nationally distributed prod- 
uct — raisin.s — will show some of the values of consumer research ‘ 
Sample questions were: 

Do you buy raisins in bulk or package? 

In what waj’s do you use raisias"' 

What do you like most about raisins? 

With what brands of raisins are you familiar’ 

Seven hundred and fifty Boston housewivc.s took part in the survey 
(For a national survey, investigations should lx* earrusi on m six to ten 
typical sections of the country. An adequate and rchahlc sampling 
has been obtained only when the re.sult.s arc nut changed by adding 
more cases.) Answers to the questionnairea were tabulated and 
commented on. Some of the conclusions of this survey were: 

Raudon are bought almost entirely in package form. 

Brand names are well established. (Nearly 00 per cent of sales were 
Sun-Maid ) 

The average family nscs 20 to 25 lb. a year. 

There is considerable seasonal difference in sales. 

Raudiis are most frequently used for puddings, cakes, and pies. 

* Starch, op. dL, Chap. 8. 
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Thirty-five per cent of the housewives used more raisins th"n they did the 
year before. 

Strongest appeals were: 

" Taste good " 

“Make delicious dishes" 

“High food value” 

“Good for health” 

Weakest appeaLs, m order, were: 

“Contain iron” 

“Easily digc.sted” 

“Relieve fatigue” 

“A beauty food” 

The value of such facts to the raisin industry is obvious. 

.\n example of a study of the buying hal^its of people is the Mil- 
waukee Cumsumer Analysis, made by the .Milwaukee .loumal from 1922 
to 1931. The investigation included <j 0 tj^pes of groceries {.including 
hundreds of brand names), toilet preparations such as tooth paste and 


Tcbi.f, 171 — Mvhket tNiir^i'. I'sed to Set the Selling Price of Soap 


Sulhng 
price 
per enke 

Number 
of cakcb 
sold 

Tot 111 
ball's 
niadi. 

Cost 

of 

goods 

Gross 

profit 

\ unable 
expense 

Fi\ed 

expense 

Net 


600 

00 

$40 00 


*3 60 

110 00 

$6 40 


800 

72 00 

4S 00 

24 00 

4 32 

10 00 

9 68 

08 

1200 

96 00 

m 00 

30 00 

5 76 


14 24 

07 

1300 

91 00 

71 r.o 

19 50 

5 46 


4 04 


soaj), automobiles and aeceiiworie.s, homes and building materials, 
tobacco, and miscellanoous products Typical facts found in this 
survey wen* as follows: 

From 1 927 to 1931, there was a 1 7.0 per cent increase in the use of packaged 
coffee. Flight O’Clock coffee was the most jKipular brand. There waa a 
gradual decline in the uses of coffee substitutes. 

From 1930 to 1931, the use of corn breakfast foods increased 5.1 percent, 
w’lulc wheat footls foil off 2 I j>er cent. Kellogg's Com Flakes was the most 
popular corn cereal, and Cream of Wheat the first wheat food. 

Cigarettes grew increasingly popular from 1922 to 1931. Lucky Strike 
displaced Camels as the favorite bnand — 39.2 i>er cent to 36 per cent. 

Tooth paste wtis used by 95.9 per cent of the families. Pepeodent was the 
most popular brand and wa.s used by 29 per cent of the fanuhee. Colgate and 
lislerine followed in popularity. 

The two surveys reviewed above were general and resulted in many 
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facts about the products being investigated. Consumer surveys are 
also used to determine the answer to one specific question about one 
product. This type of survey,* summarized in Table 174, was used to 
set the selling price of a brand of soap.* 

Ob\’iously, consumer research contributes to bu.siness success by* 
keeping the business in touch with the cu.stomens ; improving marketing 
methods; developing new sources of profits by discovering new products 
and new markets; avoiding unanticipated changes that may make a 
product obsolete Market analysis is used to determine who buys the 
product, why they buy, who uses the product, shopping haliits, brand 
preference, how much can be sold, type of product that should lio 
produced —de.sign, size, shape, etc , and to dctermiiu' futuie trends 
and conditions b 3 ' studjdng past conditions These values ol maiki't 
research support the statement that “in the coming business era, 
scientific mcthocis vill be applied to di.stnbution as they were to 
production in the past era.’’* 


SALESMANSHIP 

Twenty years ago Henry A Lampman, then president of the Amer- 
ican Salesmen’s .\asociation, Inc, wrote, "The ’.‘Vrt and Science ol 
Selling’ is far from being as e.xact a science as enginociiiig or chem- 
istry ” As yet, there is no science of selling, but. rather, there aie many 
theories of selling. Increasing interest in tlus field k indicatcsl by tin- 
number of books publnshed concerning salesmen and th(‘ proeos.^ ol 
Belling. The first book appeared in 18G0 lly 11)10 a total of 17 book-^ 
on selhng had been published; by 1030 theie wcic 5fil, in 1010 Ih. 
books on selhng and salesmansliip numl>erisl 880. In 1010 there wen- 
between 4 and 6 million salespeople in the I'niteil State.s Sales fi i 
1939 of the 1,770,355 retail stores in this countrj' amountcal to J42,01I - 
790,000. As salesman-slup becomes increasingly important, facts uic 
replacing ideas, and data are replacing theone.s. 

There are numerous dcfimtions of selling and salesmanship The 
following are tj'pical: 


' “Market reseorch » the ecientifie ntudy of markela or markotiiig iiiethotb is 
a broad general way. Market analvaia, on the oilier hand, w the acieutiiir stud.' 
of the markets and marketing ruethoda/or a tptafic prudtui or aertnee, the resultii of 
which are to b« uaed as the basis for the policies, plans, and operations of an mdi- 
ridual firm.” Brown, op. cU , p. 12, 

* Drug Trade New, May, 1032, p. 31 

* Brown, op ct< , pp 1-1(5. 

* White, P,, Market .irudyew—it* PnnetpUt and MwrkeU, p vii, MoOraw-Hd' 
Bode Company, Ine,, New York, 192J 
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Selling is the personal or impersonal process of assisting and/or persuading 
a prospectn'e cubtorner to buy a commodity or service or to act upon an idea.' 

Saiesmansliip is the process of making your firm's service clear to those who 
can use it and profit fiom it, and bringing them to act on that knowledge ^ 

Salesmanship is a service which should lienefit the customer. The problem 
in the sales situation is the customer’s problem. The salesman is a specialist 
in helping the customer solve such problems. 

Salcsnianship is the power to persuade people to do v,hat they had not 
intended or wanted to do — with a resultant profit to them from so doing ’ 

Salesmiuibhipi is the art of persuading someone to agree to be exploited 

Selling 18 that division of marketing which has to do with all the numerous 
activities wliereby those individuals or firms possessing goods or capable of 
lendering serMces seek to influence others to trade with them. Personal 
selling is that in which the influence is exerted directly by salesmen or women 
!sale.sinansh!)) is a popular term used to designate the body of arts practiced 
by M'lieis in tlieir attempt to influence others to buy * 

Salesmanship is the ability to persuade jieople to want what they already 
need * 

Salesmanship is the art of satisfying the need of a customer with goods 
and service, thereby establishing contmuou-s and profitable relations between 
biivcr and seller ‘ 

\Vilh such xariabihty among definitions, we must expect disagree- 
ment over the mcthixl or process of selling The lack of standardiza- 
tion is pointed out by Btwun Lawson, cxeeiitn'e sales manager for 
nataphonc .Sales Corporation; "Sales management itsclf has nut yet 
standardizc'd the requirements of salesmanship, and consequently no 
intorraation on the selling process is axailable m teachable matter 

Wn.XT TOE SvlESJUN I)OES 

In his book, .l/oc/ern Salesmanship, endorsed and pulihshcKl under 
the direction of the .Vmeiican Salesmen’s Association, Inc , J George 

'The Coiuniittce on Definitions of the National t.ssoci.ation of 'leathers of 
Markfting and Ailverliaing. 

' I rcd'Tick, J (} , Modrrn Sahsmaiuihip, p 32, Henry Holt and Company, Inc , 
'.ew York. 1925 

' IWiilmrd, quoted bv H K Nixon, Principles of Selling, t2d cd \ p 6i 
McGraw-Hill Book C<jmpftnv, Inc , New Y'ork, 1942 

‘ Ibid, p C7. 

‘Bennett, C., SciCftitfic SaUsnmwhxp. p 50. .\mencan Efficiencv Bureau. 

Iiouis, Mo., 1933 quoting K St. Elmo U-wm. formerly advertising manager for 
Uic Burrougha Adding Machine Co 

* Y M C A. Standart! Course on Salesmanship, as quoted by RusseU, Textbook 
of Saktmanskrp, pp, 1 fi, McOraw-IIiIl Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924 

’ Bennett, op a/ , p 2 
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Frederick lists the duties of the salesman. * A summary of this chart of 
operations follows. 

A. Making the sale 

1. Gets acquainted with the prospect and gathers information 

concerning lum 

2. Plans the interview 

3. Analyzes the prospect's needs hy observing, examining 

records, talking with employees 

4. Demonstrates 

5. Presents facts; answers objections — tells how product is 

made, why it Ls superior, etc 

6. Appeals to buying motives, such as saving time or money 

7. Fights competition — studies the product.-^ and methods of 

competing firms 

8. Writes sales letters and written propositions 

9 “Creates good v\ill toward himself by talking on topics not 
related to the .sales of machines’’ 

10. Solicits signed orders— sumel line.'' eight or ten calls must be 

ma<le before the order is signed, although the average 
numlxT of calls is four or five 

11. Makes collections and determines credit ratings of 

prospects 

12. Helps other sale.smen — by teaming with them for interview', 

helping them analyze sales and determining Ix-nt meth- 
ods of selling 
B. Routine duties 

1. “Follows instnietions in the following resfasds’’ 

a. Attends salesmen’s nier-tings 

b. Memorizes the standard demonstration 

c. Passes training course 

d. Makes collectionu 

e. Reports sales of competitors in his territory 
/. Assembles a sales portfolio 

g. Makes a daily refmrt on culls 

h. “Must work regularly day by day” 

i. Must report to the office in the morning 

2. Makes reports on calls and sales 

3 Keeps records on deals pmiding, deinonstrat.ionH and calls, 
sales, appointments 

* Frederick, J 0,, Modern Saletmanthip, pp. 54-76, Henry Holt and Comjiany, 
Inc., New York, 1925 
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4. Cares for equipment and stock 

5. Keeps informed concerning changes in price, changes in the 

product, new uses of the product 

C. Service 

1. Installs his products 

2. Trains operators to use the product or machine 

D. Executive 

1. Plans for the day’s work, ie., de^la, appointments, 

collections 

2. Plans ahead 

3. Gathers facts concerning sales possibilities in the sales 

territory 

4. Supen’ises the work of assistants 

5. Gathers local sales arguments 

6. Works out new selling methods and suggests type of prod- 

uct his customers want 

E Creates good will toward himself and his company 

1. Good-will services that are not directly related to sales, 

such as suggesting improvements in the prospect’s 
system, making good-will calls, etc. 

2. Adjusts complaints 

3. Participates in social affairs 

4. Boosts the company — its ser\dces and policies 


Table 175 —Time Srenr or Tins AcrruriBS or Dkcg Salesmen 

Per cent of Salesmen's 


Aetn-ity 

Order taking 
Selling 
Trav cling 
Vufiting 
Waiting 

Ijost by interruption 
Other 
Total . . 


Total Working Time 
16 149 
22 952 
29 257 
15 923 
10 239 
3 070 
2 410 
100 000 


SelUng, properly done, requires study, preparation, care, and hard 

A time study of wholesale drug salesmen’s activities was made by 
Carroll.* Each salesman was accompanied by a man with a stop 
watch, who timed the activities- The results are shown in Table 1 < . 
Note that these salesmen spend a little less than 23 per cent of t eir 
total working time in actual selling. 

* CsrroU, G. V. 8.. field wdes Orffanwation o/ the Dennison 
Company, American Management Aaaociation, Sale* Executive Senes, - , 

P. 8, 
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Keaagy and Yoakum made time analyses of the activities of sales- 
men of four different companies: Company A, located in the midwest, 
manufactured speciality products for household use; Company B 
manufactured high-grade food products; Company C made an office 
specialty; Company D manufactured office supplies. This study 
included an analysis of the manner in which the salesmen spent their 
time in the office or store and in the field (see Tables 176 and 177).* 


Table 176. — Division of Salesven’.^ Total Time in the Field 


Activity 

j Per cent of the time 

n 

B 

B 

D 

Reaching prospective buyer 

28 0 

15 7 

49 4 

B 

Sales interview 

36 4 

28 1 

34 5 

ID 

Good will* 

6 5 

39 00 

5 8 

ID 

Routine duties* 

1 

9 9 



B 


* Good will refen to eonveraetiou other then eelee coaYcnetion eortnce Adjiistment, etc 
Routine dutiee Include eorreepondenoe, bUing out recorde, caring for equipment, etc 


Tabie 177 — Division or Salesmen’s Time miihin OmcE or Store 


Activity 

Per cent of the time 

B 

B 

C \ 

D 

j 

Bales intcrv’iew ’ 

50 6 

33 4 

68 1 

45 5 

Good will 

3 8 

40 6 

11 5 

15 1 

Routine duties 

13 8 




Collections 

9 0 

4 2 



Waiting 

22 8 

15 8 

20 4 

39 5 


Time studies of the salesman’s activities are used to develop standards 
for the job of selling and to make the best use of the time and effort of 
the salesman. 


Qualities of the Salesman 

“ Personal qualifications must be considered in relation to the sale of 
a specific product or service and a definite sales job. The qualifications 
of a competent insurance salesman are unlikely to be the same as tho.‘-e 
of a good automobile salesman, as the duties and responsibilities of the 
two men are not comparable.”* 

‘ Kenagy, H C , and Yoakum, C. 8 ., The SeUdion and Training of Saletmen, 
Chap 7, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1925. 

* Canfield, B. IL, Salumanihip: Praxtiu* and Probleme, p. 39, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Zao,, Nav York, 1940. 
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Rfltl n g Sc&l6s. An ex&mple of the way in which qualifications for 
selling may be evaluated is found in a study of 10,000 salesmen 
employed by 11 life insurance companies from 1933 to 1935, made by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau.’ Factors from the personal 
history of successful and unsuccessful salesmen were compared, and the 
following weights were established 

I. Dependents’ 

no dependents 3 

one dependent 4 

two defiendcnLs 6 

three dej>endents 8 

four dependents 8 

five de|)cndents 7 

BIX or moie 4 

2 Occupation 

exei uti\e, not in letail biisines'i 10 

ofhee worker, Heiai-ewutne 8 

sali*^nmn of loal estate 6 

prof(*Hiiioniil 6 

salftsman of tangitiles 4 

manual work 1 

3. Employment status 

employed 6 

unemployed less than one month 8 

unemploywl one month 7 

unemployed four months 4 

unemjiloyed six months Or more ' 2 

4. Time with jireseut employer. 

less than three inootha 3 

3 to 8 months 4 

2 years to 3- 1 1 years 6 

8 years or more 9 

5. Present membership in organuations 

none 3 

one 3 

two 4 

three . 3 

four or more 

6. Net worth: 

*0 to *999 2 

»1,000 to 85,999 ^ 

86.000 to 19,999 ® 

110.000 to $14,000 3 

815.000 or more. 

' Caaficld, tbtd., pp. 44—46. 
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Aa applicant is then evaluated on the basis of these weights. For 
example, if John Doe were a salesman of real estate, unemployed one 
month, belonged to two organizations, had one dependent, had been 
with his last employer 2 j'cars 5 months, and had a net worth of 
$4,6(.K3, he would have a w'eighted score of 31. This score is then 
interpreted, in terms of age, as “excellent,” “very good,” etc 

The vahdity of such a system was indicated by the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company. ‘ Using the table of factor weights (shown 
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alx)ve) as a Imsis, they de\ doped a personal rating scale, using seven 
factors — age, education, marital statu.s, prcvinu.s experience, riuancial 
status, years in the community, and employment. The relation.sliip 
between average first-year sale.s and scores on the rating scale is shown 
in Fig. 69 

The values of this method of predicting sales sueces.s are pointed out 
by Vitelcs: “ . . . The relatively simple device of determining expen- 
mentally the significance of marital status, number of dependent.*, 
organization affiliation, and so on, to sales accomplishment has with- 
stood the test of time Wtter than any other single raethtxl employisl in 
predicting sales achievement ”* However, he warns that the sjyecific 
items and weights, to be valid, must be experimentally discovered by 
each specific company u.sing the method 

The steps in the analysis of application-blank items, as listed by 

• Chart Sjutcra for Choosing Ralmnien, PrinUr't Ink Monlhlu, March, 1939, 
p. 40. 

• Viteles, M. 8., The Value of Ptyehologp in Setedint SaletPten, American, 
Management Aasoeiatioa, Marketing Sertea, 1041, No. 45. 
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Roeenstein, Director of Personnel Research Foundation, are* 

1. Classification of application blanks 

Using four groups— very good, good, fair, and poor— classify each 
application blank in the group to which the salesman belongs, using 
the man’s status as a salesman as a criterion. 

2. Tabulate the data and derive the success percentage. 

Establish a table for each item within each of the four groups 

3. Assign values to each item. 

4 Develop scores — from the point values derived in step three, establish 
the range of scores for each of the four groupw. 

6. Use the scores in selection * 

Tests. — Tt^ts are Wotning increasingly popular as a means of 
differentiating good salesmen from poor ones. A psychological teat is 
merely a sampling of a man’s ability or behavior Types of tests most 
frequently used to rate salesmen are mental ability, sales interest and 
aptitude, jierHonolity, verbal ability, and, in some cases, clerical and 
mechanical ability By giving a test to present employees and com- 
paring the scores with the individuals’ performance records, critical 
scores cun be established 

Mental abilities U-sts measure general academic intelligence and 
mental alertness 'I'he most .successful salesmen are seldom the most 
intelligent. Succesj-ful salesmen of h<iuor, tobacco, feed and produce, 
and health and accident insurance score between the 30th and 70th 
percentiles on an intelligence test.’ However, for salesmen who deal 
with higher executives or who are sales engineers, the t’lOth piercentile is 
the lower critical score. 

A study of the uitclbgenco test scores of 1,500 salesmen representing 
12 companies indicates that* 

1. The complexity of the sales job is indicated by the group test score of 
the saieemeu holding the job, or vice versa 

2. ’Fhere is little direct relation-ship l>etween the intelligence test score and 
the production of a salesman, except m the highest group of sales positions. 

3. In the more complex sales jobs, there is a direct positive relationship 
lietween intelligence and length of sen'ice, in less complex sales jobs, there is an 
inverse negati\’e relation !x;twcen intelligence and length of service. 

4. Salesmen differ markedly from other occupational groups in intelligence. 

* Koeenstein, J. L , Tkf ScUniifit Selection of SaUsrnen, p. 77, McGraw-HiU 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1944. 

’ For a detailed explanation. Sec Roscnstcin, ibid. 

* Rosenatein, p. 160. 

* Kenagy and Yoakum, op. cit., pp. 257-25a. 
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Table 178 shows the relative intelligeuoe levels of various business 
occupations in terms of raw scores. 


Table 178 — Intklugence Lbvelb or Various Occupations 


Occupation 

Number 
m group 

Range of middle 
50 per rent of 
scores 

Median 

Major business executive 

84 

90-156 

■1 

Sales engineers 

94 

11(>-1.)0 

WBt 

College seniors 

100 

100-137 

■SI 

School superintendents and specud subject 
teachers 

97 

109 119 

109 

Business executives (general group) 

78 

82 116 

102 

Real estate sales j 

2.5 

80- 115 

102 

Office speciality sales 1 

111 

60-112 

95 

Insurance sales 

326 

6<V 110 

80 

Office clerks 

267 

5.V-10.5 

81 

Routine sales 

191 

41 -91 

71 

Hou84“-ta-hou3e sail’s 

160 

30-95 

65 

Policemen (all grades) 

1 147 1 


42 

Retail sales clerks 

1 52 

1 

20-50 

33 


Many lists of traits have been compiled, and much has been 
written about the personality of the salesman A hearty haiid.shaki‘ 
and “hail-fellow-well-met" attitude are no longer ronsideriil to be tiir 
only necessary personality charactcristic.s of the salesman OtMlgc ‘ 
using the Bemreuter Personality Inventory, found that successful 
salespeople 

1. Are less moody and worry less 

2. Are more self-confident and self-suflirient 

3. Are more aggressive and wiUmg to assume resiKinsibility 

4. Arc more social 

5. Are less self-conscious 

6. Are less desirous of telling others of pcrsoMl fortune 

7. Are leas resentful of rnticism or discipline 

8. Tend to report themselves as more radical or unconventional 

To this list Ream* adds flexibility, independence, faith in the estaii- 
Ibhed order, geniality, and cordiaUty. Dominance b another tnu' 
found to lie characteristic of salesmen.* 

* Dodge, A. F , tVbat are the Peraonality Traits of the Successful SaleapiTson ! 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1838, M, 229-238. 

* Ream, M. J., AhUily to Sell, The Wilbams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
1924. 

* Roseostein, op. eit., p 163. 
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The persouftl Qu&lities of the salesm&o considered most importsnt 
by professional buyers — the purchasing agents of seven large corpora- 
tions — are shown in Table 179.* One hundred and forty-one salesmen 
were rated, 74 of whom were successful, and 67 unsuccessful. Pro- 
fe.ssional buyers prefer professional salesmen — those who are sincere, 
courteous, enthusiastic, self-confident, self-controlled, and alert. 

Table 179. — Personal Qualities ok Salesmen, as Rated bt Purchasing 

Agents 


Quality 

Rank 1 

i 

1 

Rating 

(possible 100) 

Sincerity ' 

1 1 
! 1 ' 

82 

Court) Ny 

i 2 

82 

EnUiUM'iiiii 

1 3 1 

80 

Sclf-confidcnf (' 


79 

S<’lf-roiitrol 

5 1 

77 

Alcrtnes*) 

6 

77 

Appearance j 

7 

76 

Tact 

1 8 

75 

I'bc of l.ngli.^h 

i ® 

74 

■\ggrcNoi\ cu< -s 

' 10 

1 73 

Voice nuahty 

t 11 

1 

1 69 

1 


Table ISO —Relationship nErwEEN Salesmen’s Scores on IsTERESr 

IVVENTORT AND RaTINO BT MaNAOER 


liaiting by managers (por cent) 


Score on interest ' 

1 

m\ entorv ! 

! 

1 

j 

j CKitstauding j 
j 8ucr<^ j 

j Suecess 

1 

j Failure 

4-f. 

25 

53 

22 

+4 and +5 

10 

56 

28 

+.3 to -2 

11 

47 

42 

— 3 to —5 

8 

39 

53 

-0 

4 

20 ! 

1 


Because interest is an important factor m success, interest tests are 
l*evng used more and more Viidel}'. The Strong ^ oeational Interest 
Test, made up of items concerning occupations, schtiol subjects, 
activities, types of people, and personal characteristics, is most widely 
used. The testee indicates the items he likes, is indifferent to, and 
ilislikes. The results are then compared with the interest profiles of 
successful men in many different occupation.^ The test is based on the 
' CanAcild, op , PP M-6S. 
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assumption that, if a man has interrats corresponding to the interests of 
successful men in a given occupation, he is likely to succeed in that field. 

That the interest inventory can be used successfully in the selection 
of salesmen is indicated by a sun’cy made by the Aetna Ciisualty and 
Surety Company. While attending a school conducted by the com- 
pany, 688 men filled out the inventory. A year later they were rated 



70. — General proliJe of hich-icvel [Fri>tn JtiMfrulein, J. L., op nt. 

P 242 .) 

by their managers on their degree of success. Scores on the test ranged 
from -f6 to —6. The relationship of the interest invent orj' to the 
manager’s ratings is shown in Table 180 * Although the interest 
inventor}' is freriuontly unreliable in individual civ-ses, it i« Bignifioant 
for groups. P'or example, Strong* reports that life-insurance salesmen 
with JS+ on the life-insurance interest ratings earn twice as much as 
those with C ratings; men with A ratings cam almost three times as 
much M those with C ecorra. (Ho found the average annual paid-for 

> Bills, M. A., Relstion of Scores on Strong’s Interest Analsmis Blanks to Sur- 
ccM in S^ing Csauslty Insurance, J. Appl. Ptychol., 1038, S3, 07-104. 

* Strong, E. K., Vocational InUrttU of Mm and Women, p. 401, Stanford 
Univonty PTsm, Stanford Utuversily, Calif., 1043. 
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production of men with a C rating to be $62,000; for men with a Be- 
rating, 1127,000; A rating, 1169,000.) 

A summary of the scores of high-type salesmen and lower-type sales- 
men on the various tests is shown in Figs 70 and 71. Figure 70 is the 
"general profile within w’hich high-ty-pe salesmen fall. It was drawn 
as a composite of the records of salesmen in pharmaceutical manufac- 





Fid 71 — General profUe of lower-Uvoi luiIeBtiica (From JioMerulctn, J L , op cti., 

p il3) 

turing, dairy machinorj', office-form macliinery, truck and trailer 
manufacturing, casualty insurance, economic service, stock, bank 
extension, steel products, and display advertising sales. Figure 71 
sliows the range "within which lower-level salesmen fall and is a com- 
posite of the profiles of salesmen in distillery sales to taA'enis, tobacco to 
retailers, feed and produce, furnace and household apphances, roofing 
and siding, and used automobile sales.”* 

It must be rememlx-red ihnt there are extreme variations among 
sales jobs and, therefore, among the traits and characteristics of t le 
man who is successful on the job. A large electrical corporation may 
requuo that its salesmen l>e graduate engineers, yet wholesalers of ee 
' Rosenstein, op, cit , pp. 242-243 
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and produce may find that Baleemen above the 80th percentile in 
mental ability are unsuccessful in that selling situation. The traits of 
the successful salesman vary with the product being sold and with the 
buying public. 

SUMMARY 

The psychology of business is rapidly expanding to include a factual 
approach and the use of scientific procedures. The size, color, layout, 
illustration, headline, etc , of the advertisement have been analyzed to 
determine the most effective methods of advertising Research has 
shown that the most successful advertisements appeal to basic w'ants, 
such as hunger, sex, social approval Color improves the attention 
value of an advertisement approximately GO per cent. A full-page 
advertisement will draw more attention than a smaller one, but the 
attention value is not in proportion to the size. Cuts and illustrations 
not only catch the reader’s eye, but also supplement and explain the 
text The headline usually contains the mam point of the advcrtisf'- 
raent and stimulates the reader to examine the advertisement furthei 
The most important advertising media arc new'spaper, which is univer- 
sally read, but has a short life; magazine, which has a national scope, 
but is more costly than newspaper advert i.sing and must he planneel fai 
in advance of actual publication ; radio, w hieh i.s one of the most direi t , 
{•ersonal, and expensive of media Advertising is tested by several 
methods — preliminary sale test, coupon or inquiry test, consuiiu'r 
attitude, etc. — to determine the effectiveness of the advertiscme.nt 
Consumer research i.s the producer's method of keeping in contact 
with the wants and needs of the customer. As businesses grow larger, 
consumer resfiarch liecomes increasingly necessary'. 

Salesmanship is an occupation only recently invaded by acientilic 
research. It is largely theory, with few facts. Analysis of the sales- 
man’s activities show tliat In addition to actual selling (which consumes 
only about 23 per cent of the salesman’s total working time), he hai 
many other duties, such as sendcing customers, incroaaing good will, 
preparing reports, keeping up-to-date in his field, etc. The average 
successful salesman is sincere, self-confident, socially adaptable, with a 
high degree of selling aptitude and interest. 
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PsYcnoLOGiCAL Natpue OF Waufare’ 

The applications of psychology- in militarj' afTatrs arc old in ongiii 
and wide in scope Modern warfare haa extendtHl and refined thorn, 
experimented with them, and utilized them with scientific precision 
Our generation cannot claim credit for the intrexiuction of psyeholog\ 
into warfare, but it can claim credit for increasing scientific applica- 
tions of jxsychological principles. Mot all applications ran be encom- 
passed in tliis chapter; many have counterparts, often identical, in 
civilian life, which have Ixien treated in other sections of this book. 

The militarj' psychologist is not obligated to theorize alxjut causes 
of war. He is one element of society's cutting edge concerned w'ith the 
most effective prosecution of the war and must operate on the a-ssump- 
tion that war is, or will be, a fait accompli. He does necrl to understand 
the human fighting machine, to know that men ivill suffer and die while 
preferring to live in comfort, that they will accept regimentation as a 
’ This chapter was written by Dr. George L Fahey, Amistant Profeasor of E<Iu- 
cation, I'niveraity of PitUburgh, and Dr. Murray M. Mint*, formerly U.8 Army 
Clawification and Counseling officer. 

• References cited in this chapter are from nonmilitary or unclassified militso' 
publieations. Opmioiia stated are those of the authors and are not to be con- 
strued m refueling War Department or Navy Department poUcira 
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means of fighting for individuality, that they will make supreme 
sacrifices for one group of men while trying desperately to annihilate 
another group of apparently similar men. Such paradoxical behavior 
is not different, except in its frequency, from the behavior problems any 
psychologist encounters among men facing conflicts. 

War is a violent expression of a conflict, a method of problem 
solving aimed at destruction of the adversary. It is as old as human 
histoiy and by no means limited to human beings It is derived from 
basic urges for self-expression, self-preservation, and, undoubtedly in 
some degree, from the psychoanalj.’tically described urge for self- 
destruction. It differs only in complexity from Cain clubbing Abel to 
death, lieeause Cain expenenced a conflict (which he blamed on Abel) 
and which he sought to relieve by the extinction of Abel. “Only in 
complexity,” however, is not a phrase to be passed over hghtly. Wars 
are made and fought and won by numerous Cains and Abels who show 
certain [loculiarities in their collective behavior that they often do not 
reflect individually 

Traditionally, war has been made a sort of tribal fetish, surrounded 
with glamour arid ideological infusion of divine gmdance, and in some 
cultureH has become a goal rather than a means to an end The two 
World W ars (some historians are saying there has been only one, long 
continued) have stripped many of the gaudy trappings from w’ar and 
shown it to be a dirty business, infamously conceived and foully con- 
ducted. However, enough of the glamour remams to make it continue 
to appear as a convement panacea for national or international distress. 

Itesort to war among primitive peoples is commonly aggression for 
economic gain, or resistance to such real or imagined aggression As 
cultures are enriched, the causes of war are multiphed, and wars arise 
from motives other than physical occupation of territory or custody of 
cattle. Stniggie for self-expression, to impose a creed or culture, to 
gain Lebensraum, to inflate national ego by enslaving a neighbor, to 
divert internal contentions and other conflicts, ahvaj's umtes with 
economic frictions to produce wars between cirihzed nations. Often 
the basic causes are so obscured by verbalized ideologies that only the 
historians can unravel them. In recent years, war involves the total 
strength of a nation. All the resources of one nation are thrown 
ngainst all the resources of another. 

The military psychologist nee<ls to bear in mind that, while nations 
fight, nations themselves are incapable of fightmg. Marble halls do 
not throw stones; documents do not tear one another to shreds; the 
Statue of Liberty is not a flame-thrower. Individual human beings 
make the wars and fight them. The social psychologist must discover 
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why; the military psychologist, however, accepts war as a fact and 
capitalizes ou the strengths of his own forces and the weaknesses of his 
enemies. How to fight most effectively is the problem of the military 
strategist and the military psychologist alike. 

UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER FOR WARFARE 

Traditionally the United States has depended upon a small pro- 
fessional army to Ijc supplemented by the militia in emergency. A 
small minority of the nulitia maintained some military organization in 
National Guard, Officers Rcscr%’e Corps, and the like. The regulars 
were a token force used for incidents, or as training cadre in case the 
militia was called. In the early days of our national history, most men 
lived a life that allowed them to become soldiers in a relatively short 
tune. However, in recent years, the pattern of civilian living luw 
tended markeilly away from rigorous hving, and, concurrenth 
iruhtary operations have bt“come so complex that the fighting man mu'^t 
be a specialist as well as able to live under atlverse conditions. Con.^*- 
quently, it is now neccssarj' to select men carefully for military sen u i 
and place them at the task they best fit. 

PsTcnoLoaicAL Examiniko of Selectees 

Psychological screening wa.s a specific mis>;ion of the Armed Forct'^ 
Induction Stations where the process of eliminating the mentalli 
emotionally, and morally unfit roc<‘ived increased emphasis during tlir 
war period The psj’chological (as distinct from psychiatric) examina- 
tion at these stations was a screening, not a grading operation, Tlic 
objective was the segregation of those who could not read and w'rit(“ ami 
the elimination of those of tliat group who would not be able to learn 
these skills in a reasonable length of time. Evidence that a man hmi 
graduated from an English-speaking high school or ha<i bt>eri successfuH' 
cmploywl in an occupation requiring functional literacy was adequnfc 
to establish his literacy. Lesser training or experience neccssitaU'd (he 
use of a short minimum literacy test consisting of a paragraph to read 
and some qutwtions based on it to answer. Failure to pass tliis w a.- 
considered evidence of illiteracy. For military purposes, literacy wa.*' 
defined as ability to read and write as well as the average fourth-grade 
child, since that seemed to be the minimum level necessary for the 
soldier to cope with the written General Classification Test, to remi 
bulletins and orders that might pertain to him personally, and to ki^ p 
up correspondence with his family. 

Nonlanguage tests were employed to determine if an illiterate ha<l 
mffieient mental ability to justify sending him to a special training luid 
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to learn to read and write. Beet known of these nonlanguage tests, 
Buccessor to the Army Beta Test of the First World War, was the Visual 
Claesification Test {VC and VCIA). In this test the subject Ls con- 
fronted with a series of pictorial items in groups of Gve. Of each 
five-item group, four are somehow alike but the fifth is different The 
examinee crosses out the one that is not like the other four. Several 
sample items are given for demonstration by the examiner. The test 
proceeds with a minimum of verbalization but with much emphasis on 
ability to comprehend and follow directions, an important function for 
the soldier 

Illiterates who showed sufTicient intelligence to justify literacy 
training were inducted, and others were rejected Suspected malin- 
gerers were dcteeterl, if possible, and referred to the military psychi- 
atnsts. It is probable that veiy few men malingered their ivay out of 
the service on the grounds of illiteracy or mental defectiveness. The 
simulation of such defects is usually recognized with case by the trained 
examiner. 

Experiences early in the Second World War thoroughly exposed the 
fallacies of two popular notions — first, "Anyone who isn’t smart 
enough to get along in the world w goixl enough for the Army,’’ and 
second, “ The Army will either make a man or break him ’’ Special- 
izwl warfare has no place for the mentally defective or for the generally 
maladjusted individual. A circular letter from the Surgeon General's 
Office' clearly stated War Department policy on this matter 

TLc ttrniy is one of the elements of national defen-cp and it® present mission 
i-s one of prcjiaration for an offensive-defensive ti^pe oi warfare It is in no 
sense a social service or a curative agency It is to Ive considered neither a 
huveii of rest for the wanderer or shiftless, nor a corrective school for the misfit.s, 
the ne’er-do-wells, the feeble-minded or the chronic offender. Furtheimore 
it IS neither a gj^mnasium for the training and development of the under- 
nourished or underdeveloped, nor is it a psjThiatnc clinic for the proper adjust- 
ment to adult emotional development Therefore, there is no place within 
the army for the physical or mental weakling, the potential or prepsychotic, 
or the behavior problem. If an individual is a beluvvior problem in the 
civilian community, he will certainly become a more intensified problem in 
the army. 

Althougn accomplished by psychiatrists rather than psychologists, 
another major typie of pisycholopcal screening took place at the induc- 

‘ Circular Letter, No. 19, Surgeon General’s Office. War Department , March 12, 
1^1, M quoted by JatuM W. Layman, let Lt. S.C , AUS, Utilization of rsycholo- 
in the General Hoepitala of the Army, Ptjfchol Bull , 1943, 40, 213-216 
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tion staticms. This was th« elimination of the emotionally unstable, 
immature, psychotic, prepsychotic, or perverted selectee. 

According to Ebaugh,* the military misfit is one who lacks capacity 
to meet or stand the sti-ess of prolonged military experience because of 
structural or functional defects. Men who temporarily show the strain 
of severe fighting can be easily helped; those who are easily upset are 
not wanted in a crisis. They are a dangerous source of weakness. 
Not only are they suffering, but they readily and unknowingly disturb 
others and by suggestion destroy the morale of their associates 

Eight categories of such men were listed by the Surgeon General’s 
Office: 

I. Persons Ixilow minimum literacy (shown by a score of 9 in tlie Ariiij' 
information Sheet) 

Persons below nuninmm mentality (shown by a score of 35 in the 
Visual Claa&ification Test) 

(Standards of literacy and mentality as determined by psychological 
teste and usually corresponding to fourth-grade educational le\ei; 

II. Psychopaths luiving shown persistent nustK‘ha\aor or a [loor work 
record 

III. Inductee previously hospitalised for a mood disorder, or one who 

shows e\ndeiicc of markedly impaired judgment during mood 
swings 

IV. Psychoneurotics showing any of the following patterns: 

a. Inefficienc}’’ in work or school 

b. Long periods of inactivity or hospitalization 

c. Lxcesane drifting from place to place, job to job, or doctor 

to doctor 

V. Pre-psychotics, post-psychotics or schizophrenics presenting. 

a. A previous hustory of psychiatric hosiiitalizatiun 

b, A definite picture of oddness or peculiarity after a three to 

SIX minute exaiiunation 

VI. Alcoholics showing any of the following; 

a. Excessive drinking resulting in the loss of jobs 

b. Repeated arrests 

c. Reliable history' of hospitalization for excessive dnnking 

d. Narcotic and sedative addicts 

VTI Persons with any type of syphilis of the nervous system 
VIII. Inductees showing an cxistant organic disease of the brain, spinsl 
cord, or peripheral nerv'ea 

Inductees showing residual effects from nervous system discaac that 
would prevent moderately efficient day to day work and a rogulai' 
routine of living 

* Elbaugh, F. G., Misfits in Military Service, JhuMu of Ms Nenou* 

1M3, 4,3-8. 
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Casee giving a reliable history of convulsion, fainting, treatment 
for epilepsy, “black-outs,” fits, spasms, or “falling out spells” 
r^^rdleaa of etiology ’ 

Classification and Assignment 

Some basis of classification and assignment of military personnel 
has likely existed ever since men first pooled their martial efforts. 
However, modem classification has gone far from the system of the 
apocryphal Boer War Colonel who touched each man with his riding 
quirt as he cam© down the gangplank, announcing, “You’re a cook,” 
“You’re a rifleman, ” “You’re an orderly,” etc. Modem militarists 
find a less arbitrary system imperative. They depend instead upon 
objective testing criteria, conversion tables for transposing civilian 
jobs into military ones, tables of attrition, tables of organization, and 
many other impedimenta of classification. 

The Staff in the Personnel Research Section of the Adjutant 
General’s Office has reidewed the history of Aimy classification 
procedure.* 

No provision was made for the placement of recruits in the First 
World War until after mobilization liad begun in 1917, but the place of 
scientific tools in the personnel system of the Army was well established 
by Armistice lime 

Testing and claHsification were the functions of two agencies in 1917 and 
191S, liecause of the fact that mental testing was at first considered merely 
08 a reliable method of eliminating mental incoraiietents who would be 
altogether uimble to learn the performance of even the simplest military 
tasks. The scTwices of the roen who devised the Army Alpha and Beta tests 
wore therefore offered to the tjurgef'n General, and the Di\ isioii of Psychology 
of the Medical Department continued m charge of thi.s work until the end of 
the war, although the Division’s functions, as they developed, departed 
radically from the narrow field originally envisioned. 

Some of the tests and methods devisetl during the First World War, 
although changed, are still in use ; for example, the general classification 
test, the grade system for indicating degrees of relative abihty to learn, 
and trade tests. 

During 1917 and 1918 and in the years following, very httle 
attention was paid to the question of efficient classification and place- 
ment. After 1918 Army Reflations called for a shortened form of the 
Htanford-Binet to be administered to recruits. W ith the exception of 

‘Staff, Personnel RMcarch Section, Classification and Enlisted Replacement 
branch, The Adjutant General’s Office, Personnel Research m the Army I 
background and Organiaation, Pir\/cht)i. Bull, 1943, 40, 129-135 
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the Army Air Corps aad the Sigiud Corps, little use was made of the 
test in classification and selection. This disinterest was to be expected 
with the rapid demobilisation and the maintenance of a small peace- 
time Army in the following years. 

Concurrently, the utilization of classification and assignment 
procedures in bu^ess, industry, and government service expanded 
greatly. Transfer of these procedures enabled psychologists and 
personnel technicians to adapt quickly to their enormous task in the 
Second World War. Many new devices had been developed in selec- 
tion and testing, and a large group of men with both training and 
experience in the field of personnel work were available almcsst imme- 
diately to the Armed Forces. 

A special agencj' to deal with army test construction was organized 
in the spring of 1940 and an advisory committee was set up on the 
Classification of Persoiuiel in the Army with Dr Walter V Bingham as 
chairman. 

During the summer of 1940 an Army Regulation (Enlisted Men 
Initial Classification) was drawna up establishing the Anny Clas-sifi- 
cation policy and making provision for a complete testing program 
The first trial forms of what became known as the .Army General 
Classification Test, the .AGCT, were constructed For illiterates or 
those men whose language was other than English, nonlanguagi' 
tests were prepared; also, the first forms of the clerical and mechan- 
ical aptitude tests were devised. By the time of the passage of the 
Selectiv e Training and Service Act in September 1940, the tests were in 
process of standardization and v'alidation. Early the next year all 
those men who had come from the Regular Army and National Guard 
were classified on the basis of the new tests and procedures. 

With the advent of the Selective Service Act, new problems pre- 
sented themselves to those concerned in Army Personnel Classification 
According to the Personnel Research Section,* the factors rwponsihle 
were as follows; 

“ (a) sudden influx of large numbers of men, (b) increase in the range of 
mental ability and type of background of soldiers, (r) need for tlw 
selection of more officer candidates, and (d) need for rapidly and 
accurately determining degrees of skill and aptitude as a basis for 
special selection or training." Additional professional personnel were 
obtained and reorganizations effected to meet the growing demands of 
the arms and services for tests used in selection problems. 

With special selection programs of the various arms and services, a” 
increasing numbn- of tests measuring specific achievement, aptitude, or 
'Jhid. 
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knowledge wwe developed. Selection for Officer Candidate Schools 
called for the construction of a Higher Examination that would better 
differentiate between the abilities of men in the Army grades of I and 
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li Tests for Warrant Officer Candidates were drawn up in 1941 for 
approximately 30 specialities. 

"Thia chart [Fig. 72] is intended to illustrate only the major 
agencies and organiaations through which a man may pass or to 
which he may be assigned in the process of Army classification. i 
itary necessity, local conations, or special requirements of some arms 
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or services make it impossible to show more than the usual stages 
involved.”' 


The Reception Centeb 

Reception Centers located at strategic points received all men 
inducted into the Army, introduced them to the service, l>egan their 
classification, made their first assignment and provided a brief intro- 
ductorj' training The average soldier will recall the reception station 
as a plai'e where he received a heaviy' measure of ‘‘housekeeping 
detail.s," such as kitchen police and area police (picking up cigarette 
butts and candy wrapfiors), and sore fec't from new (5 I. shin's, but the 
initiation of his classification was the most important thing that 
happened. 

HLs classification began with the AtJCT (.Vrmy General Classifi- 
cation Test), which yields a score indicatnc of his relative ability to 
learn as compared with other soldiers Raw scoios were transmuteil to 
standard si'orcs for record purposes and also into grmles These grades 
were as follows. I, for very rapid learners; II, for rapid learners, 
III, for average learners; IV, for slow learners; and \', for vety- slow 
learners. Standard score and grade were entered on a man’s Qualifi- 
cation Card (Form 20), which at'companieil him throughout hi.s term of 
senuce. Retests were possible for c&so.s consideretl U) Ixi iinreliahlv 
measured, and in 1944 the lArmy Indiviilual Test was introduceel and 
administered as an indivnlual examination standardized against the 
AGCT. Similarly, the inductee also look the Mechanical Aptitude 
Test and usually the IlaJio-telcgraph < fperator Aptit ude Twt. Those 
tests were designed to assist in the select ion of man for critically needwi 
specialist training in mechanical jobs or in the lugbly important skill of 
radio operation. 

Most important of the classification steps at the Reception Center 
ivas the interview. 1’ rained sjx'cialists intcrvicw'ed each induoU'c at. 
length using as a gtiide and record «he»-t the Soldici’s Qualification 
Record (see Figs. 73a and 736). Interviews were informal and conversa- 
tional in nature but aimed directly at the determination of a suitable 
assignment. Test scores were commonly available for the intenuower 
to use in conjunction with previous military experience, hobbies and 
special interests, knowledge of languages, and record of physical 
condition. 

All this information was utilised by the assignment officer in 

^ Staff, Personnel Research Section, ClaastGcation and Replacement Branrh. 
The Adjutant (Jenerars Office, Testutg as a Part of Military Chmification, Sw nef 

97, S 
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recommending an asaigament. Theoretically, aasignmenta wme made 
to replacement tnuning centers, but they were also made to specific 
jobs or to field units. Inductees with highly developed skills us^ul to 
the sen'ice were often assigned directly from the Reception Center 
to jobs. Other men, especially early in the war, were often assigned to 
field units for training rather than the replacement training centers. 
Ail men were assigned to a basic arm; Infantry, Cavalry, Armored, 
Field Artillery, or Coast Artillerj', or to one of the services; Quarter- 
master Cori», Engineers, Medical Department, and the like. 

Assignment was based on three factors — what had a man done? 
what was he capable of doing? and when' was he netslwi most? 'Hw' 
first two questions were answered by the tests, the iiiten iew. and his 
physical condition, the third, by requirement rates. Each r<*<’eption 
center was allotted quotas by the War Department upon a daily oi 
weekly basis. Every week so many men per 1000 had to lie .Ht.nt to the 
Infantry', to the Air Forces, or to other arms oi sen'ieea In addition, 
‘'rare birds” were held out and specially assigniKl. Irregular n'qui.si- 
tions often came for excesses of certain tj'pes, a* 50 lulditiouaJ cooks foi 
Fort Knox or the next 20 radio repainnen to Fort Monmouth. The 
needs of the service proved to be fluctuating and often exasjxTSting t<i 
the classification officer To the insistent demands of quotas mie-i 
stories of mi.sas.signment may be traced; thus, John Jones was tradc- 
Bcbool traiiit>d us a refrigeration mechanic, but the Anny made liiin a 
truck driver; while Bill Smith, who drove trucks for 10 yeare, was 
trained to be a medical techmcian. Undoubtedly, there were errors in 
assignment in the baste and w'astc of mobilisation, but most such casc^ 
arose from the fact that when Bill Smith came up for assignment theic 
was a pnority on medical aid men while the refrigerator mechanic hit a 
period of demand for drivers l.Argesi of all these demands, of courw, 
was for the combat rifiexnan; and lawyers, farmers, pharmacists, and all 
others w'ith sound l>odies stood subject to that assignment unkiss thc\ 
happened to fall into the “rare birds” categories; i.c., those inducUv,-. 
who brought into the Army rare and valuable civilian occupational 
training or expt»rience. Radar technician is a good example while 
another is psycholoj^t, which, in fact, w as in many cases rare enoagii 
to yield a comiaimm. 

An exception to the above process wras the illiterate who was for- 
warded to a Special Tnuning Unit for training and thra returned to the 
Reception Center for processing. 

liie Soldier’s Qualification Record, WD AGO Form No. 20 (I' i|! 
73) was developed with a view of furnishing a record form that com- 
bined the features erf continuity, aoeesaibility, and comparability b 
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was imtiated at the Reception Station and followed the man through- 
out his Army career. Each unit commander under whom he served 
wa« responsible for maintenance and entry of accumulative data on the 
man's card. The form was always readily accessible to the unit 
commander and others concerned with the soldier’s training and duties 
In some units it was kept in the company, where it had utmost accessi- 
bility to those most dire«;tly coneemed. In other units it was kept in 
the battalion or other higher echelon, where it was available to the 
company ofBcera and also could be used for classihration and assign- 
ment within the larger unit The card is lughly standardized, had few 
and only slight revisions throughout the war, and allows comparison of 
the man with any other man whose record is available regardless of 
location in the Army. Similar forms, WD AGO Foim No. 6&-1, 
G(>-2 and 6G-3, were u.sed for officers. 

For purposes of classification and assignment in divisions, corps, 
eoivice coimnandfl, or other high echelons, machine record forms were 
kept for rapid sorting of many cards on the basis of all pertinent and 
recordtid data. Such records involved the use of complex machines 
and skilled oi>erators and were less useful at lower levels, where cards 
were sorted by hand. 

Repi^acemknt Traivivg Centek 

From liis assignment to a service branch at the Reception Center, 
tlu- recruit usually moved wnthm a week to a Replacement Training 
Center, where he was trained as a replacement to fill a vacant position 
lu a field unit. The course combined training in skills neccssaiy to all 
soldiein, such as physical coiwlit loning, use of rifle, map reading, etc., 
and individual training for a particular .-Yrmy job In most ca.'^es he 
left t he RTC after 13 to 17 weeks with a military occupational specialty 
(MOS) and was assigned to a field unit for further training or for duty 
in tliat speciality. 

During the entire process, he was subject to reclassification and 
reassignment as his special strengths and weaknesses were evulonced in 
trj'out experiences. Even in combat, classification was a continuous 
proceas and men shifted jolw with the loss of othei men Most illus- 
tiativ'e were the battlefield commissions for enlisted men who demon- 
strated exceptional leadership qualities. 

Except in comliat, the ever-present tool of continuous classification 
was the Soldier’s Qualification Record with its information coiicermng 
test scores and background experience. New data were cumulatively 
added indicating service schools attended, duties performed with 
appropriate dates and rating on manner of performance in terms of 
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“skilled,” “semiskillod,” or, for trainees, “potential.” On the basis of 
recorded scores and background, a man was considered for Officer 
Candidate School, for college training in the Army Specialised Training 
Program, or for specialist schools in radio, auto, or tank mechanics, 
meteorology, and many other needed military specialties. Conversely, 
men found inadequate could be sent to STU’s or, in some large 
camps, to special developmental battalions where grossly inept ones 
were dischan^ed to civilian life. 

The Militaiy Occupational Specialty (MOS) with its attendant 
code number (SSX, for Specification Serial Number) identified the duty 
a man was exjx^cted to perform. All Army jobs (enlisted) were 
described in War Department Teehriieal Manual 12-427. ‘ The 
following are illustrative and of particular interest to the student of 
psyehologv- 

Classification Scecialist t275) 

Interviews enlisted men to obtiin civilian and military job history and 
other rt'hilcd inforination to lie used for classification and assignment of 
military jiersounel 

ObtuHifl and records soldier’s personal history, education, aptitudes, 
mtert'sts, holibies, civilian work lii'toiy, and military etpencnce Periodic- 
ally chtvk.s the military occupational specialty and duty sfatu.s again.st the 
qiiahtication caid of each man in the organization and a.sccr1.Tuis wlicthcr 
milit.iry personnel are classihed and jieiforming duties commensurate with 
their militniw' or civilmii training 

^lay' adnuni«ter and gra<le group tests of intelligence and aptitude and 
record te.st data on rpiahncation records May prepare rci«>rUi on cla-ssifi- 
catioii and a.ssignnient May conduct uiterviews for reclassification and 
asaignraent of enlisted {H'rsonncl 

Muat lx* familiar with all regulatioas, manuals and procedures iiertainuig 
to Army claK'ification and with methods of punching, cwling, and inaiuteimin u 
of offi'-ens’ and enlisUrd men’s qualification records. Should l>e familiar with 
the rerjuueineiits of all jobs in the unit to which afwigned. 

Suggfsied 

2G2 Occupational Couaselor 
2St> Persfjnnel Consultant AsKistant 

Peiusonnel Consultant Assistant (28d) 

Psychological Assistant 

Assists in tlie aiijustment of individual ijcrsonncl matters of a psycho- 
logical nature and in the sjiecializod training and rcliabihtation of the mentally 
or physically hmitod, illiterate and non-Knglish speaking enlisted men- 

* Militar)' Occupational Classification of Enlisted Personnel, Bar DrpaririKfd 
Tedimeal Manual, 12-427, 1944. 
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AdminiateTB and evaluates psychological, minimum literacy, and other 
individual and group testa. Interviews enlisted men concerning problems of a 
psychological nature and submits reports of findings and recommendations 
Assists classification work of a umt. May assist in the construction and 
evaluation of psychological tests. 

Civihan experience in educational, climcal, vocational, or industrial 
psychology required. 

Suggested Substitutes 

262 Occupational Counselor 

263 Psychiatric Social Worker 

Tc-sts employed in military classification were many and varied 
Those delevopcd for Army use have been listed by the Adjutant 
General’s Office * 

The chief products of the Personnel Research Section — the tests currently 
nuthonKid and employed in the Army in-stallation-s— are listed l>clow, arranged 
according to the level on which they aie primarily administered. 

1. Teste used for screening men at Induction Stations 
a Qualification Test (Q-I and Q-2) 

6. Group Target Test iGT-l) 
c luditidual Ilxamuiation (IE-1) 
d. Nuii-l.anguage Individual rAamination (NIE-1) 

2 <i Army General ClawifH ation Test lAGCT Ic and Id) 

b. General Mechaiiual .Aptitude Test (.MA-2, MA-3) 

c. Army Radio Gole .ApUtode Test (AKC-ll 

3 Tests used for assignment and reassignment in training centers and 

units _ 

a. Appientice Mechanics IV't (Tt'-14,'it 
b Auto Mechanics L’xpcnciue Check Li.'t {TC-13a) 
c (.’arpenter I .xitcricnce Ciws k Li< (TC-‘2aa) 

d. Carpenter Test (TC-26a) 

e. Clerical Achievement Test (TC-24a) 

/ Clerical Experience Check List (TC-23a) 

g. Cooking Exficrieiicc Check List {TC-27a) 

h. Cooking Teat (TC-'iSa) 

i. Dictation Test 

j. Machinist Experience C’heok last (TC-lTa) 

k. Machinist Test (TG-lSa^ 

L Supply tllerk Expenence Check last vTC^29a) 
m. Supply Clerk Test (TC-30a) 

* Staff, Personnel Research Section, CJiiBRification and Replacement Branc^ 
Adjutant General’s Office, Some Aspects of the Relationship Between Personnel 
Uesearch and Clinical Paychologj' in the Army, /. CMn Psychol. 1»45, 1, 110-111. 
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n. Truck Driver Experience Check List (TC>21a) 

0 . Truck Driver Test (TC-22a) 

p. Typing Test 

q. Welding Experience Check List (TC-lQa) 

r. Welding Test (TC-20a) 

4. Tests used for selection for specialist training in training centers and 
units. 

a. Aircraft Warning Aptitude Test (TC-lOa) 

b. Aircraft Warning Classification Teet (TC-lla) 

c. Clerical Aptitude Test (CA-i and CA'2) 

d. Cryptography Test (TC-4a) 

c. Distributor and \’alve8 Test (TC-15a) 

/. tJeneral Technical Test (TC-2a) 

g. Nut and Bolt Manual Dexterity Test (TCV5a) 

A. Technical Trade Test {TC-7a) 

1. Tool Usage Film Strip Test (TC-12a) 

j. Trade Information Test (TC-la) 

k. U-Bolt Assembly Test (TC-6a) 

l. Use-of-Toolfl Test (TC-16a) 
m. Weather Aptitude Test 

6. Tests used nt the recruiting stations and trauung centers of the Women ^ 
Army Corp-s. 

a. Classification Test < H-1 ) 

b. Driver and .Automotive Information Tost (TK-2, X-U 

c. Mechanical Aptitude Test (MA-4) 

d. Women’s Classification Test (WCT-2) 

6. Miscellaneous tests. 

a. .Army Individual Test (AIT-U 

b. Imiividual Target Test (IT-1) 

c. Othcer Candidate Test (OCT-1, (X'T-2) 

d. West Point (Qualifying Tost (WP<Q-1, WP(Q-2) 

e. Warrant Officer Examinations (Quahfjnng examination m each 
of 31 claasifications) 

7. Teats currently under constructiou. 

a. Night Vision Test. 

b. Ponionality Inventory. 

c. Placement and Achievement Tests in reading and anthmetic tm 
special training units. 

d. Screening Tests for military occupational specialties. 

e. Test of basic military training. 

Important additions to this list are the retiaed AGCT, AGCT-3a, 
and the approved uae of the Rorschach technique. Army Preferern’c 
Record, Bellevue-Wechsler Scale and the Amy Weeb^er, and the 
Geoual Educational Devf4opment Test. 
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Neariy all Army tests are similar in nature but differ in content and 
purpose. Objectivity and simplicity of instructions are the rules with 
items based as often as possible on military problems and situations 
Most tests were d^gned for administration to large groups by exam- 
iners who were trained for the test but were usually not professional 
psychometricians Standard scores based on a mean of 100 were 
obtained for nearly all tests. 

The best known test in the Army was the AGCT, administered to 
all literate recruits at reception centers. All forms required about 1 
hour for instructions and examining and wmre usually machine scored. 
They covere<l areas of vocabulary, arithmetic, and block counting and 
were arranged in ascending order of difficulty with a very high ceiling 
Raw scores were transmuttsi into standard scores as follows; (TM 12- 
425, Par 19)* 


Standard scoria 

Army grade 

Qualitative level 

130 and above 

1 

"Men in this grade possess a high level of 
mental ability ” 

110-129 

II 

“ Nearly all of these men are capable of per- 
forming the skilled admimstrative and tech- 
nical work of the \rmy " 

90-109 

in 

j 

" This IS the largest group in t he Army. These 
men are of average mental ability " 

60-80 

IV 

"Thi'se men arc below average in their ability 
to learn new tasks and somewhat slow ui 
their grasp of situations. ” 

.'(It and below 

V 

".Although these men are very' slow learners, 
and not quirk at grasping situations, they 
can perform adequately on many jobs " 


The second most widely used Army classificatum test was the 
Met'hanical Aptitude Test Se\eral forms consisting of three parts 
were developed measuring understanding of mechanical moi’ements, 
surface development, (patterns and forms), shop mathematics, 
mechanical information, mecdianical comprehension, and tool recog- 
nition. Raw scores tvere converteil into standard scores, and Army 
grades corresponding to the distnbution on the AGC T were gi' 

.\11 men who scored abo\ e GO (later raised to 85) on the AGCT were 
given the Radio-telegraph Operator Aptitude Test (RO.V) The test 
was reproduced by phonograph records, and examinees were required to 
determine and check whether pairs of numbered sounds were i entica 
or different. 

' Pemmael aaiwfication, War Drpartmrnl Tecknied Manud, 12-425. 1944 
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No other classification tests were administered to the total Army 
population. More detailed information on these and other tests may 
be obtained from TM 12-260. ‘ 

The Army Air Forces had need of additional tests primarily for the 
selection of air-crew personnel. The proper selection of such person- 
nel w'as well stated by Jenkins.® 

Perhaps the best key to psychological problems in aviation is offered by 
the opemng sentence in a foreign flight-manual which reads. “It must be 
remembered that flight is an unnatural actmty in man.” True when it wa.s 
WTitten, it is more than ever true today. Torlay one must help to select and 
maintain men who will operate maohmes in three dimensions, machines that 
will climb too fast, accelerate and decelerate too rapidly, rise too high, ojierate 
under great evtrciucs of ternperuture, fly when men cannot see, and c()ver an 
enormous amount of space during the period of a ,s>mp!e reaction-time In 
warfare this is further complicated by the fact that enemies on the ground, on 
the sea, and in the air are quite likely to make lethal gestures during any of 
the manemers named 

. . The airplane, in other words, has (hanged Ix-yond recognition from 
the simple “flying kite" of IQlh; but it stdl mu.st Lie piloted by a man who 
appears to have changed ui no imjKirtant essential from the driver of the first 
wheeled cart. 

According to the report of the Office of the Air Surgwm’ 

The purjKisc of thus extensive use of psychological tests in the Army .\ir 
Forces is to select from the many applicant* those men who are l>est fitted 
for aircrew training and to assign each of them to the tyq>e of training for 
which he is most “Uited. Through such a program the .Army .Air Forces .secure* 
a larger number of men who possess the psychological requirements for becoiii' 
ing first rate pilots, bombardien, and aavigator», and at the same time greatly 
improves the efficiency of the aircrew training progriuu by reducing Iraiiung 
wastage. 

The roost widely used of the Air Forces tc«t« was the Aviation f'adet 
Qualifying Examiiiatton,^ a power h'st of approximately l.bO item'' 
With a 3-hour time limit, it was a<lrainihU*r(><l to more than 1 million 
men, civilian and militarj'. Fifteen differtuit forms had Imhiu prepared 
by April, 1944, each an improvement over its predecessors. All items 
were experimentally eelected for validity wnth the most emphasis 

' Personnel Testa, H'^or Department Techmeal Manual, 12-200, 1M3. 

* Jenkins, John O , Selection and Training of Aircraft Pdota, J. Consult' 
PaveAof , 1W4. 6. 22»-2»4, 

• Staff, Psychological Braneb, Office of the Air Surgeon, The Aviation Psychol- 
ogy Program of the Array Air Force*, Pspckal. Bull., 1M3, 40, 75&-7TO. 
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placed on pilot aptitude. The test was developed for rapid selection of 
air-crew specialista because of time pressure, unavailability of sufficient 
college trained personnel, and to make objective examining possible 
without professional examiners. Early correlation with the AGCT 
was .62 but later was reduced to .44 to .47. As both tests had high 
reliaVnlity coefficients, they appear to measure different but related 
abilities. 

Types of items on thi.s test included general vocabulary, techmeal 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, current events in aidation and the 
war, pilot aviation interests, bombardier aviation interests, navigator 
aviation interests, avocational interests related to a\dation, driving 
information, planning circuits, hidden figures, point distance, path 
distance, mechanical comprehension, judgment, mathematics, and 
interpretation of data. Of these, general vocabularj", technical 
^-ocabulary, current events, bombardier and navigator aviation 
interests, planned circuits, point and path distance, mathematics, and 
interpretation of data di.suppt'ared from final forms, while reading 
comprehension, pilot aenation intcn“»ts, ludden figures, and mechan- 
icyil comprehension {iroved most valid Mechanical comprehension 
appeared to Ik* the most useful single-type item 

Aviation cadets were given a senes of approximately 20 different 
classification tests reiiuiring 2 day.s On the first day cadets took 
pencil and paper tests and on the second day, apparatus tests 

Pnor to Oclol>er, 1043, applicants who passed the ACQE entered 
basic training followed by 5 months prcflight college training, then 
went to a claHsification center for psychological tests and assignment to 
a type of traming accordujg to aptitude scores, preferences, and quota 
requirements. I’his rt'sulted m training many men who were later 
disquahfied. Subsequent to Oclolier, 1013. the classification testing 
was done at basic traimiig centers, and examinees who faded were 
eliminated without college training ‘ 

A systematic effort has been made to develop for inclusion in the classifi- 
cation battery, testa for all of the skills or ahditses that have been found to be 
unportant for the vanou.s aircrew dutie« The types of tests that are now used 
can bo more complex in nature, h general description of the different types 
of tests in use during 1943 up to Octolier follows 

(1) TeM/t of intelligence, judgment, and profiaeneg. The classification 
battery included several tests of ii.athematicai and numerical abihty and a 
test of the abihty to read an<i interpret technical information. In addition, 
certain tests were used to measure siiecifie knowledge and information in some 


'Ibid 
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of the technical fields that are important for various aircrew specialties. 
Mechanical comprehension and mechanical information tests were included. 

(2) rests of akrtmaa, obaervation, and apeed of perception. The classifi' 
cation battery included tests which measured the ability to make certain 
accurate and rapid fire observations. These trats included questions per- 
taining to the perception of information contained in maps, photographs, 
tables, charts, and si^ales. Ail of these testa were constructed so that they 
contained material that was related to the perceptual problems tliat cadets 
meet in flying. Special studies were conducted concerning the scoring pro- 
cedure for such tests, and the relative importance of speed and of accuracy 
was reflected in the use of speed and error scores. 

(3) Test* of pfTaonal\ty, temperament, and xntercat The interests of the 
Aviation Cadets were assessed through the use of direct preference scales and 
the use of tests of information and other indications of active interests. One 
test w'as included in the claasificatiun battery that requirc<.l the individual to 
perform a task without liccorning confused, tense or unduly upset when he 
was faced with various distractions. 

(.4) TeaU of ixaual- motor coordtnatum. A number of psychomotor tests 
were used to tost visual-motor coordination. Each cadet was examined on a 
special piece of apparatus although the tests were set up in such a way that 
one examiner, operating a central control table, could test a group of four 
men. The tuning of all tests and the recording of scores was effected auto- 
matically and ohjectiiely thmugh use of a central control table. The classili 
cation battery tnciudeii wx different apparatus tests measuring visual-motor 
coordination and motor skill. 

Three scores were determined for each cadet: Pilot aptitude, Ixnnbardici 
aptitude, and navngator aptitude. These were arriv^ed at by a woighmii 
of the v'arious portious of tests according to their predictive value for one ty^s' 
of aptitude; i.f., a given factor measured is of major importance to the pih>t 
but unimportant to the navigator. It is accordingly weighted heavily in 
measuring an individual’s pilot aptitude score and weighted zero m measurtiig 
bis navigator aptitude score. The preference of the cadet is also included in 
the total score. 

Testing of this type depends heavdly upon research. Impoilant problem' 
are 

1. Analyaia of dviiea and fundiona. Job analysis must be made of the 
different aircrew assignments to learn the psychological functions involved m 
operational and combat flying. Analysis of the functions and hypolhesis a» 
to the types of tests which will predict proficient performance in them i* a 
major psychological research problem. 

2. Modifkation or inoentton of Uating procedures. 

3. Refinement and improvement of teats. 

4. Valtdalion of teata. 

6 Determination of efficient batteriea (mteroorrelatioDa). 

At a later date the AAF Traudog Command reported data on the 
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extent of testing and of elimination by testing of potential Air Force 
officers.* Four thousand candidates were test^ on the ACQE 
per week for the year prior to October, 1943; by December, 1943, 
15,000 trainees had been tested; between July 1, 1943, and June 30, 
1944, approximately 338,000 men were tested with the classification 
battery. 


Tablb 181.* — Pkktentaoe Eijminated at Various ScoREsf 
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pbyiicAl toAAOiui. AirHucb or killoU 


Minimum qualifjdng scoru-s on their respective scales were cstal>- 
lishcd as 6 for pilots and liombardiers and 7 for navigators The 
determination of these qualifjnng scores is a comiilex matter wliich 
involves many considerations. Not the least of thc«se spnngs from the 
fact tiiat the qualifying scores must be so balanced as to qualify a 
sufficient numl>er of trainees for each aircrew specialty A general 
trend in minimum qualifying scores has been one of progressn ely 
cutting off more and more individuals, until about one-half of the 
applicants who are now tested qualify for one or more of the aircrew 
officer specialties.” Scores were expressed on a scale, each point o 
which represented a one-half standard deviation unit of a normally 
distributed group. The term “stanine ” was coined for these units. 

• SUff, Psychological S««tion. Office of ihc Surgwn .\AF 
Psychological AcUvitk* in the Timumg Command, .*i.AF., Ptychol. Buff , m , 

37-54. 
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Statistical evidence indicated that less than 5 per cent of pilots 
with highest aptitude-test scores were eliminated, while almost 80 per 
cent of lowest aptitude scores were eliminated (see Table 181). 

Majoh Pboblemb in Classification and Assignment 

Unfortunately, not all men inducted were capable of retidy classi- 
fication and assignment. As indicated earlier, illiterates, if they were 
reasonably intelligent, were inducted. Men with liistories of psy- 
chosis, prepsychotic tendencies, psychopathj>-, enuresis, immaturity, or 
psychoneuroses sometimes slipped through the induction screening 
(and some made valuable soldiers). Some who had shown pre\'iou 3 ly 
no obvious traits of maladjustments broke under the stiaiiis of Army 
life All these comphcatcd the work of fitting men into most suitable 
military jobs. Those who proved incapable of adju.stment were 
discharged as unsuited for training. Many were placed in special 
training units, developmental battalions, rehabilitation centers or 
similar training commands that combined military traimng, academic 
training, and psychotlierapy. 

The Special Training Unit in the Army was designed to bring 
educationally, physicalij', or emotionally handicapped men to a high 
enough level to absorb neceasarj' training and jK'rform certaui Army 
jobs. As described by Seidenfeld, these umt.s conditioned many men 
for soldiering ' 

Within the military sorvoiTS there are a sizable number of men who arc 
moderately physically handicapped, itonie who me on the dull .side mentally, 
and still others whoso learning is retarded due to latk of acquaintance with 
the English language. Such men, however, are cajiable of giving a great deal 
of useful military sendee provided they are trained to execute the duties 
assigned to them. Tlus means that each man in these categories must be 
given some speciahzed form of trauung prior to, or coricunent with, ius regular 
mihtary instruction. Obviously, such training requires more time than 
normally allocated to basic military instruction within the Army. This addi- 
tional time for training and the special program of instruction is provided by 
the establishment of an educational program designed sjiecifically for Sim-ial 
Training Units. Men assigned to such units, in addition and prior to regular 
training, take from eight to thirteen weeks special training during which half- 
time is devoted to academic instruction in the fumlamcntal subjects of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and the remaining half to that instruction in the 
basic military subjects. . . . The evidence indicates that with present 
techniques about 95 per cent of all men ^nt to special trauiing successfully 
complete thi»r instruction and go on to regular training. 

‘ Sddenfdd, Morton A., Lt. Col., ACD, The Special Training UmU of the 
Army, PivehoL BuU., 1948, 40 , 270-281. 
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Special Training Units concentrated primarily on illiterate induc- 
tees. Mental hygiene units for the emotionally maladjusted were 
developed at a number of installations. In most cases they were 
directed by a psychiatrist who w’orked in cooperation with psycholo- 
gists and others. Ebaugh has described such a unit. * 

Psychiatric services were set up in replacement training centers 
where inductees go for basic training after they have been inducted and 
have spent several days in reception centers lieing classified and tested 
to determine correct placement and sendee. The replacement training 
center afforded much opportumty for exct;llent preventive mental 
hygiene woik, in addition to elimination of those unstable soldiers 
not rejected at induction centers. 

Ebaugh reported neuropsychiatric functions at the replacement 
training center conducted by psychiatrists working with psychologist.s, 
psycliiatric social workers, chaplains, judge advocates, military police, 
and classification and orientation officers. Treatment and diagnosis 
were afforded to ambulatory patients and referrals made to the reha- 
bilitation unit Group psychotherapy was afforded by talks to troops 
on such subjects as fear, discipline, sex, war issues, drinking, recreation, 
fatigue, anxiety, and officer-.soldier relationships. 

A common example of effective work in llTC’s was the treatment of 
homesickness evidenced either by a depression in which the men 
affected were aware of the cause, or by apathetic behavior by pre- 
cx'cupied men showing no emotional di.-turbance and appearing 
satisfieii but continually thiulung of home with no idea of how these 
thoughts prevented their adjustment. Such men were absent-minded, 
slow, inefficient, careless, untidy, and unreliable. Usually, one 
interview sufficcHl to correct the problem, and in all cases a better 
adjustment apjieared after a few such intemews 

Lipkin* summanzod his work as Persomiel Consultant in a reha- 
bilitation center, wluch was, as the name implies, a military iirstallation 
designed to rehabilitate men who had failed to adjust to Aimy life 
Men sent to rehabilitation centers ha\e been convicted of general 
court-martial offenses but were considered capable of rehabibtation 
Lipkins duties included the following activities’ 

1. Conducting a program of group fwychotherapy to 

o. Reduce emotional tensions present among the rehabilitees 

* Ebaugh, F. a., Misfita in the ^^lhtarJ' Son ice, /biwesr^ of thr Nenmis Syslern, 
1948, 4, »-8. 

•lapkin, 8., The Personnel Conaultant in an Army Uehabihtation ('enter 
PtycKol BrtH., 1944. 41, 624-631. 
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b. Develop social and personal values more akin to th(»e of the 
average soldier. 

c. Assist rehabilitees to a better understanding of self and others. 

2. Carrying on a program of personality testing to 

а. Enlighten both the Personnel Consultant and his enlisted assistants 
as to the nature and types of personality difficulties and personality 
structures possessed by reliabilitees. 

б. Measure changes m attitudes and anxieties resulting from tlic 
program of group jisychotherapy at the center. 

3. Acting as Personnel Consultant to the Commandant and other officers 
of the Confer on matters pertaining to group and individual rehabihUw! 
morale and development. 

4. As Classification Officer carrying on duties common to all Clatisification 
Officers but with the major function of recommending assignment when 
rehabilitees are considered ready for restoration by the administration 

5. Scheduling a lecture program for guard and cu-stodial personnel to 
give them a better appreciation of the problems they face in their 
relationships with rehabilitees as well as means to soh e these problem* 

Specialist Thaini.vo 

As might be expected, many men came into the services endowed 
with more than average abilities, qualities of leJidersKip, and other 
favorable traits. To exploit these was a more critical objective than 
the upgrading of the unfavored. Several opportumties were available 
to exceptional men: to receive training as highly skillwl specialists, as 
in the rarlar training program of the Nav'j'; to pursue officer-candidato 
courses leading to commission; or to work toward cither of these end.s 
through the Army Speciahaed Training Pri^am or the Naval Resen e 
Training Program. 

Numerous Sen ice-conducted speciahst courses were set up by each 
of the sendees ranging from a few’ days refresher training to acceleratc<i 
courses requiring months to complete. Most common were courses 
for xuechanics, cooks and bakers, radio operators and technicians, and 
in aircraft maintenance. 

Officer-candidate schools selected outstanding volunteers who 
aspired to commissions. Their programs were of varying length 
beyond the minimum of the "ninety-day wonder " Training was an 
exaggerated basic training combining required leadership abilities with 
speciaUzed training in the weapons or instruments of the service 
Men selected for Army OC8 were required to have an AOCT score <'f 
110 or better and be recommended by individuals and boards of officers 
who examined them on attitudes, information, and personal qualities 

Sdection played a large part in the determination of eiigibUity for 
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the Amy Specialised Training Program or Navy Reserve Training 
Pr(^prsm, both at the college level. The Army required an AGCT 
score of 115 or better, high-school graduation, and recommendations 
of merit. Naval units required similar standards, even more rigid, as 
the Navy program led to a commission, while the ASTP did not 
necessarily do so. 

In all these special educational opportunities, including that of the 
Air Force described above, eligibility was based on ability of individ- 
uals to profit from training and, in return, to render more valuable 
service thereby. Selection was detenmned by pre^^ou 3 trai nin g 
aptitude, preference, personahty factors, and the needs of the service. 
Most important, however, was aptitude. 

Undoubtedly, every member of the armed forces faced at some time 
in his military career a choice between security and danger, in which 
security could be obtained by failure to demonstrate maximum ability. 
The extent to which resort to affected incapacity mfluenced such deci- 
sions w'ill never be determined, but opportunities to esriape service, to 
avoid arduous assignments, to obtain release, or to obtain disability 
discharge with pension eligibility were certainly not always overlooked. 

Malingering, or “ goldbricking,” was a serious problem for psycho- 
logical workers, especially at induction stations, training camps, in 
combat units, and in hospitals. Its detection is not easy in most cases 
and seemingly impossible in many. It is probablethat the out-and- 
out malingerer who dehberatcly and premeditatedly feigned illness or 
inflicted wounds on himself wae rare. Similarl>-, few cases have been 
observed or reported in which purely fictitiou.-s incapacities were 
feigned. Most commonly, malingerers exaggerated some existing 
defect with varjung degrees of insight into their frauds and with more 
or less adequate rationalizations for it. The selectee who was loath to 
leave his home and his war-industry wages faetnl a strong temptation to 
present his slight myopia as extreme and might go about the induction 
with a peering look, bumping into door cases and stumbling over 
benches. The soldier who actually wrenched his back in a jeep acci- 
dent might report excruciating pain despite lack of X-ray e\'idcnce of 
skeletal injury. Only the most realistic and objective individual will 
fail to convince himself in time that the role he is playing is not the 
true state of affairs. If he is thoroughly convinced, of course, he is not 
a genuine malingerer, nor is he a good military risk 

Hunt and Older' reported detection of malingerers through use 

> Hunt, W. A., Mid Older, H. J . Detection of Malingering through Psycho- 
metrio Testa, 17 jS. Naaal Med Bull 5, 1943, 1318-1323 
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of a test battery composed of arithmetic reasoning, easy directions, and 
the Kent EGY. They reported that malingerers, as compared with 
defectives, completed more items with more incorrect responses, passed 
more difficult and failed more easy items, used more difficult words and 
phrases, and censored their errors; t e., malingerers rarely made the 
common feeble-minded error of stating that there are 48 stripes in the 
flag. 

Evidence indicated malingerers as unable to estimate the true level 
of the genuine deftH-'tive. showing, instead, glimpses of natural ability 
accompanied by obviously gross errors that the defective would not 
make. 

A major obstacle to ideal classification and assignment in the armeii 
forces has always Ixvn the changing needs of the 8cr\'ice and the result- 
ing calls for reuli(X'af ion of men ' In the Army the system of place- 
ment was based on the needs of ihc vanou.s arm.s and services ovei 
certain penods. Ilecausc of a coming operation, a large numlx'r of men 
might lie neeihxl in a certain coip.s, the piiota had to lie filled from the 
groups of men then l>eing inducted This meant that a man might be 
placed in a field of his second choice rather than his first. In most 
oases corrective reaosignraent of such men was marie during the first 
months of training, but assignment according to ne<“d remained a 
military' necessity' Some of the men tdassilieti for training in a corps 
were in turn selected for other quotas as officers or spinnalists to pro- 
vide the skills needed in the operation. If the (jiiotas for a certain 
sendee remamed high over a period of time, the average caliber of men 
assigned to that sen ice tended to drop As this cK’curred, men selected 
for specialist training tended to bt‘ of lower calilxT, with the rr'sult that 
the populations of groups in the same type of training varied, at times, 
widely. 

This frequent conflict Ix'tween the ipiality of men desired for a 
type of training and the men available requirwl that either men of 
lower aptitude be accepted or fewer men lie taken. In the majority of 
cases, only men in gradw I, II, and III on tlic AGCT were selected for 
training as specialists, while men in grades IV and V supplied the need 
for basic soldictrs. Exceptions were made for men with civilian exp<‘ri- 
cnce needed in the Army who were assigned to that job regardless of 
AGCT score. In many ca.se« a liigh score on an aptitude test was the 
basis of selection for training regardless of AGC.'T grade. 

‘Staff, Personnel Research Section, (’lansifientiori and Replseement Branch 
Adjutant General's Office, I’ersonnel Research in the Army; III. Some Factorx 
Affecting Beeeercfa in the Army, Pt^ehai hull , 1&43, 40, 271-278. 
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CONDUCT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 

The use of psychological devices in warfare is as old as the history 
of conflict. The savage daubed his face to terrorize his adversary. 
‘‘Divide and conquer” techniques are recorded in the Old Testament. 
Modem warfare has developed few new procedures but has system- 
atized and expanded the old ones. 

Basically, the techniques of psychological warfare take two direc- 
tions: assault upon the fears, suspicions, and weaknesses of one’s 
enemy; and the cultivation of one’s owii strengtlis and corrc*ction or 
concealment of weaknesses. The psychological attack upon the enemy 
has come to lie known as ‘‘war of nerves” and the self-strengthening 
endeavor aa morale building. 

W.\R OF Nerves 

Psychological aasaiilt may precede conflict or accompany it. 
Historj" of recent years shows such preparation for the Second World 
War began years piior to opam fighting with the dissemination of prop- 
aganda designed to cultivate syrnfiathy for the have-not nations. 
Nazi Gennany proved e.''PK>ciall\'' mlcpt at such propagandizing. 

Various U'chniriues arc employed, more or less subtly disguised 
Clucf among them have Unm 

1. Data gathering m the enemy territory to learn his strengths and 
weaknesses 

2 Cultivation of tru.st and confidence so as to facihtate such data 
gathering and allay suspicion. 

3. Spreading of rumor io-the enemy ten itoiw', such as achievement 
of world peace by head-hiding gestures rather than by eternal vigilance 
cultivation of local intolerances, even by the conunitting of overt 
acts to cast disfavor on a govenunent, party, race, or ri'ligion ; promo- 
tion of internal dissensions; excessive self-cnticism, or defeatism A 
review' of our history during the interim period between 1918 and 1941 
wnll show’ how’ we very earnest Ij’ subscribed to isolationism, misguided 
peace movements, national cynicism, disre»spect for irtstitutions and 
tranlitions, and related strength-sapping fallacies. Often these were 
motivattid by man's most beautiful ideals but nevertheless served our 
potential enemies better than ourseh es. 

Only the naive student wuuhl credit all these activities to enemy 
propaganda. In the conduct of jjsychologital warfare, the psychol- 
ojpst need not attempt to cultivate new distnists, arouse new suspi- 
cions, or turn hatred upon the wcU-belovcd. Instead, he merely 
selects existing fears and purposes. In any nation he has but to fan 
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certain fiamee and smother others to make the fire bum where he 
wants it, the fuel being supplied locally. 

4. Fostering of defeatism, disillusonment, despair, weariness, and 
cynic^ appraisal of war aims. 

5. Promising a benevolent compromise. All adversaries of the 
Second World War poured leaflets, radio broadcasts, and underground 
ramors across the battlelines promimng co-proeperity spheres and 
generous treatment of prisoners. 

Morale Building 

Psychological warfare seeks to divert the enemy from his pur- 
pose. It also seeks to bolster national zeal at home and at the front 
“Morale is the capacity to stay on the job — especially a long, hard 
job — with determination and zest. It is the oppoijte of apathy,”' 

Troops with low morale tight poorly, quit reailily, and experience 
relatively more casualtiejs than troops with high morale The develop- 
ment of morale is a problem for the military psychologist depending 
upon a great many factors, some of which arc intangible and seemingly 
immeasurable, at least in their proper proportion. Basically it appears 
to depend most heavily on the factors of vitality, motivation, and self- 
confidence 

The National Research Council Committee on Psychologj’ for the 
Fighting Man stated that morale building is a primary task of leader- 
ship and offered the following rules to military leaders’; 

1. Make each man feel he is needed by liis unit, that his job in it w 
important. 

2. Never let a man forget that he is a soldier and that a soldier of thr 
Army of the United States is an important and respectml person. 

3. Make it ctcai that the unit 1ms its own important function in winning 
the war. 

4. Encourage the cxjiression of pnde m the achievement of the unit. 

5. Give commendation and encouragement when it can be sincerely and 
appropriately given, for fair appreciation usually works better titan con- 
demnation. 

6. Never belittle or humiliate a man In front of others except when a 
military emergency, as in battle, may require quick correction. When a 
rebuke is necessary, do it in private, and make it clear that it is the act that m 
punished, not the man. 

7. Keep idleness at a minimum, but make recreation possible. 

> Ptytkolon for lAc Ftghttng Man, p. 240, National Research Council, Wsi^ing- 
toa, D.C., 1943. 

> fUd., pp. 242-243. 
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8. Train each man in every useful task and action that actual combat 
Will require and teach him that these habits will reduce his fear when combat 
comes, as well as make him a trained and able lighter. 

9. Let men work together in groui» whenever possible, because the social 
relation increases effectiveness. 

10. I^t the soldier on isolated duty feel that he is an indispensable man, 
not a forgotten one. 

Underlying this kind of leadership are more basic factors The 
fighting man must be fit to fight ; posses-sed of a spmt of adventure, 
physical stamina, freedom from fatigue, disease, and boredom; and as 
comfortable as possible under the circumstances. He must also be 
motivated to fight by an understanding and appreciation of the war 
issues and the stakes mvolved in victory or defeat Despite pious 
protests to the contrary, he must hate his adversary if he is to fight to 
the death. The fighting man must also possess a liigh measure of 
confidence in liimsclf, his unit, and his nation The ideal soldier 
lielieves, is certain, that he “Ix^longs to the best unit in the best 
service, of the best nation ” He knows his weapons are the best, his 
equipment unexcelled, and his leaders wholeheartedly dev oted to him as 
a man and to the nation. Insofar as he doubts any of these values, 
liis fighting spirit is deadened 

Military psychologists have sought to inculcate the proper motiva- 
tion, vigor, and self-confidence by such means as 

1. Repeated emphasis ujion issues of the war and necessity for 
total defeat of the enemy. 

2. Deliberate and planned counterpropaganda to combat that 
issued by the enemy. Interestingly', the naive character of some 
enemy propaganda has been so obiious that its uncenaored release 
without comment has lieen convincing evidence of its violent distortion 
of the truth. 

3. Proi'ision of the best equipment and weapons, and e.xhaustive 
familiarization training in their use. 

4. Explanation, insofar as possible witliin the hmits of security 
from espionage, of military' plans and procedures Commanders who 
were able to fully brief men in advance of missions as compared with 
those who, from choice or necessity, led combat teams uninformed as to 
their mission, secured such strikingly lietter morale that the liVar 
Department directed such briefing be afforded whenever possible. 

5. Provision of the best possible accommodations for men in the 
form <oS food, clotliing, shelter, mail delivery, entert ainmen t, and post- 
exchange privileges. Mess and mail have often been called the most 
important factors in individual morale 
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6. Correction so far as possible of grievances raised by soldiers and 
a sympathetic reaction to those uncorrectable. 

7. Time scheduling so that each man’s day is filled with work or 
recreation, that boredom and inactivity are at a minimum. 

8. Appreciation of the soldier’s natural desire to escape the service 
periodically, thereby pronding a liberal pass and furlough policy 

9. Justic.e in the trial and punishment of offenders, defense of the 
unjustly accused, and opportunity for the nonchronic offender to 
rehabilitate himself. 

10. Provision of the most comprehensive and efficient medical 
service possible for the sick and w ounded. 

11 Maintenance of as democratic relationship as poasiblo between 
officers and men 

12. Provision of opportunities for promotion, commendation, 
awards, and deT'oratioiLS for personal initiative, sacnfice, and \'alor. 

13. Provision of counseling and assistance in personal affairs or 
legal matters 

14 Recognition of interests and capacities as well as military 
necessity in clas8ific.ation and assignment, 

15. Assistance to individuals in their adjustment to mihtarj' life 
by extensive onentalion, preventive mental hygiene, and individual- 
ized attention. 

Adjustment to Military Life. — Military' life has certain advantages 
and disadvantages when compared with civilian life These factors 
combine in each individual recruit with hi.s past experience and per- 
sonality traits to make his transition easy or difficult 

Most commonly cited advantages of military living include 
eecuniy, in the form of assured food, clothing, shelter, ordcrline.Hs, and 
system, and the protection of institutional meralHjridup. Other 
advantages are, according to the motu'ea of the individual, freedom 
from respomiibility or opportumty for advancement; increased income 
for some men ; abundant comiianionship ; travel and excitement mixed 
with periods of routine activity; assurance of masculinity; and, for 
older men, recaptured youth; opportunity for heroism and martyrdom; 
release from unhappy marriage or family tics or from monotonous jol», 
freedom from certain puritanical standards not exacted by the rcalistir, 
code of the Articlt» of War. There is also in war for the psychopath or 
potential homicide a psychic release not available in peacetime. 

On the opposite side, military life has corollary disadvantagcft 
including destruction of established securities in family, profession, and 
dviUas society; loss of individuality and privacy; forced aesociation 
with large numbers of strangers possessing widely differing interest: 
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curtailment of luxuries and privileges; enforced discipline; limited 
income, for most men; enforced cooperation and group action as 
opposed to competitiveness on the individual level; plus the many 
irritations of waiting in line, uniform regulations, bed check and 
reveille, “ KP ”, saluting, eating from a mess kit, sleeping on the ground, 
carrying a heavy pack, wearing G.I. shoes, and the undemocratic 
aspects of RIIIP (Rank Has Its Privileges) or, in the language of the 
soldier, “chicken.” Above all, there is in wartime the constant threat 
of injury or death 

In such a pattern of pros and cons the recruit is certain to expen- 
ence confusion. Most men effected a satisfactory transition through a 
limited number of unhappy expenences and came to accept militarj' 
life with reserx’ations Some found it to be their preferred career 
thhers found adjustment impossible and. in spite of the pieinduction 
psychiatric examination, demonstrated traits of maladjustment neces- 
sitating their release or, if they revolted too belligerently, commitment 
to a penal installation or mental hospital 

Each sor\uce recognizcKl in its training that recruits expencnce 
transition problems and the early weeks of training were devoted 
primaril}' to learning and practicing militaiy life The haste of war- 
time mobilization maiie extended programs of onentation and indoctri- 
nation impos-sible The most rapid adjustment seemed to come when 
the* rt'cruit wa.s obligetl, from the lieginning, to hve the life of a soldier, 
sailor, oi marine lie follov\(Hl a rigid M htxlule under strict discipline, 
his rea<‘tionn were dowdy oliscrwi by officers and noneoias adept at 
picking out those fading to conform. Along with militarj' Ibing, 
lectures, demonstrations, aod other means taught him what was 
cxfxicted of him. 

A significant psychological contnbutioii to early training has 
l>een the establishment, m many centers, of mental hygiene units as 
dc'seribed by Farrell'. 

The early fieriod of tramiiig. both at the replacement training centers 
and in tactical units, lins liecn found to constitute a serious hurdle for the new 
soldier in his adjustment to tudiUm' life Commonly, tlie incidence of mental 
ilmordere, particularly the psychoncuroses, reaches the highest peak about the 
tfiird or fourth week of training At that time the pressure of training and 
adaptation shows its most striking effect. 

In order to detect these casualties before they become sewre and to aid in 
the adjustment of the more stable mdinduals w'ho are manifesting minor 
‘‘motional difficulties, mental hygiene units have been estabhshed at replace- 

• FarreU, Malcolm J , Lt. Col., MC . PSjxhiatiy and Industiy: Lessons 
bearned in the Anoy, Ptrsonwl »Slrnes, 8S, pp 41-42 
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ment training centers under the supervision of specially selected and qualified 
neuropsychiatrists. These neuropsychiatrista, with the aid of the psycholo- 
gists and psychiatric social workers, give prompt help to men who display 
symptoms of maladjustment, and this is also a function of the division neuro- 
psychiatrist. Men are encouraged to consult the neuropsychiatrist volun- 
taniy, and officers have been instructed to watch for those who may be 
developing neurotic behavior and to refer them to the profier points. The 
neuropsychiatrist has been used frequently to assist those concerned with train- 
ing in the principles of mental hygiene so that the new soldier may be able hi 
adapt himself more readily to mihtarj' life and thus overcome his natural fears 
and resentments. The Mental Hygiene Consultation Service lias demon- 
strated that it is essential to the Army Such a .scriicp is no exiwnment at 
this time. It has proved its usefulness in camps which tram up to 50,000 men 
at one time. Certainly tliere is a moral here for industry. 

Mental Hygiene Lectures 

One excellent preventive measure has been a Reri<>s of mental hygiene 
lectures for both officers and enlisted men. These have lieeii given at certain 
centers and recently liave been adapted for general use throughout the Army 
Lectures cover such subjec'ta aa fear, reaentments, and homesickness, pointing 
out that they are normal reactions, and offering siierific .suggestions for curing 
them. In addition, officers are being given some understanding of mental 
mechanisms, so that they not only may recognize tiicir own difficulties in 
adjustment hut also interpret the liehavior of their soldiers and increase their 
own value as leaders. 

In Combat 

The high Incidence of ncuropsychiatne casualties is a concern in comhaf 
alao. In the interests of conacrv'ution of manpower, the Army has develo|>efi 
a new program by wliich it i.s hoped that larger imm)>ers of jsivehoneurotn H 
will be salvaged for some type of duty. It is well known that long periods of 
boepitahzation tend to fix the psychoneurotic's attention upon himself, and 
that he may acquire new symptoms during such periods. Therefore, a phifi 
has been developed wliereby psychoncurotic casualties will be actually hos- 
pitalized for the shortest possible time and then treaU'd in recondition mg 
centers by individual and group methods in barracks, in a military rather timn 
a hospital atmosphere. Those who show promise of l>eing able to perform 
some useful service will be transferred to speciai retraining units, where thev 
will be trained in military occupations according to tbeir capabilities. The 
officers and instructors are carefully selected, and neuropsyebiatriste, psy- 
chologists, and personnel and classification officers will take an active part. 

In combat zones it has been found that when neuropsycluatrio casualtici 
are properly reeogmsed and treated at forward areas, up to fiO per cent can !>•' 
returned to combat duty successfully. Here the division neuropsychiatn.-'t 
tiM important responsibilities. He has been with the unit during its entire 
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traioiiig. ^ has indoctrinated officers, especially medical officers, with an 
understanding of neurotic symptoms and the proper approach to them. Ho 
is at a tremendous advantage when liis unit goes into combat, is able to give 
treatment to minor cases within the sound of guns and to evacuate the severer 
cases to evacuation hospitals. Ho must recognize those who are desirous of 
escaping duty and avoid indiscriminate evacuation of those wlio can (le treated 
adequately in forward areas, since the prognosis is, a.s a rule, far better if 
patients are treated immediately, although delay m evacuating cases for which 
specialized treatment in a base area is neceasary may prove disastrous to the 
jiatient and harmful to the morale of the unit Usually the neui opsychiatnst 
functions at the clearing station where sedatives, rest, and reassurance are his 
chief aids. 

Of cases for which evacuation is necessary, the majority can be treated 
m the evacuation hospital located onlj- a few miles fiom the front The 
policy here is to treat those who require five days’ treatment or le.ss All 
others are sent to hospitals removed from the front. 


THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE MILITARY SERVICES 

The use of psychological knowledge in warfare i.s by no means new. 
'Pro}’ was captured by a handful of Greeks who understood certain 
piiuciples of human Ixiliavior and bent them to thoir owm use. The 
aborigine wlio daulied his fai-e with awe-inspiring colors and liedecked 
himself to rt^seinVile an inhuman horror was applying a knowledge of 
human emotions to increase his enemy’s fear and bolster his own 
courage. 

The First World War first made use of the profi^ssional p.sychologist 
as a specialist in a field identified by that name The Second World 
War has enormously increased his prestige and the scope of his work 

In the First World War, a fbtv psy chologists were commissioned in 
the Adjutant Geneial's Department and given the responsibility for 
testing and classification A few' others were commissioned in the 
Sanitary Corps (the unit tliat contained mo.st associated branches of 
the ^ledical Department) for clinical work in hospitals. In the second 
war, most officer-psychologists were coinnii.ssioiied in the Adjutant 
General's I>epartment unless thev held reserv'e commissions in another 
branch. The AGD was given the rc-sponsibility ol testing, olas-sifica- 
tion, {xiychologic^d research, handhng of special personnel problems, 
and. In cooperation with the Ivledical Corps, climeal testing and 
therapy in hospitals. Most enlisted jjeychologiste worked under AGD 
^'Upendsion and were trained at AGD schools. Naval-eervice psy- 
cholofdsts operated in a very amilar manner under the direction of the 
Naval Bureau of Personnel A relatively smaller number wxre used 
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but their problems were essentially similar and were met in much the 
same manner. 

Definition of the degree of qualification essential for an Army 
psychologist cannot be put down at present. Academic background, 
professional experience, personal qualities, related training and 
experience and in-service training, physical and age requirements, and 
the ever-pi-cspnt needs of the service combined to select individuals 
fitting the following job descriptions as set forth in TM 12-400^ 

PSYCIIOLOOIST (2252) 

Administers and evaluates individual and group tests to determine intellec- 
tual, educational, and personality Ktatu.s of individual, and assists in psycho- 
therapy and guidance lntcrvie«s patient and obtiins dcvclopiiicntal 
history and family backgiound; administers pt'rtiiieiit tests of intelligonci', 
vocational and educational acliicvement, and personality and interest, 
mterfirets U'.st results, makes diagnovis of [X'rsonality adjustment ami writes 
rejiort of findings and recommendations for inclusion in clinical rccoid, aid- 
mdividuid in adjusting to environmental situation, a-s-sisimc m p,syi liotlieraiiv 
and guidanee. Ma> servo us memlier of reclassification or (iisjxiMlion Uianl 

Must have thorough knowledge of psychological tests and should l>e able 
to moke differential diagnosis on basis of test data. Knowledge of abnormal 
and soeial psychology very desirable 

Military exjrenence desirable. 

Civilian cxperiem’e in abnormal or clinical p.sychological practice m a 
public or private institution, hospital, court, school, or industrial organization 
essential. 

PsTCHOLoaisT, Aviation (2251) 

Under supervision of the flight surgeon of base or unit, conducts or suiier- 
vises psychological testing for selection and eia-ssification of aircrew memlKT.s, 
Engages in research for design, development, and validation of psychologit al 
tests and procedures such as apparatus tests, motion picture tests, and other 
special teste for classification of pilots, bomhanhers, navigators, gunners, and 
other specialists in the air crew, dcvelojw entena for use in checking psycho- 
logical techniques again.sl results of .selection, classification, and traimug 
procedures; conducts research studies on problems of procurement, classifi- 
cation, and distribution of personnel; admini.sters tests and staudardiic'! 
testing procedures; cmiducte special studies to detormine degree to which use 
of v'arioiis training procedures and special training equipment achieves train- 
ing objective; prqiares report of research findings and results achieved by 
various psychological procedures. 

Must have expenenco in experimental psychology, developmental p»y- 

• Officer Classification; Commissioned and Warrant, W'or Department rse/ini^al 
Manwd, IZAM, 1943 
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chology, psychometrics, or related branehes of applied psychology, including 
experience in psychological research related to problems of aviation. 

Should have a Doctor of Philosophy degree from an accredited college or 
University, or equiviUent trainmg and experience in psychology. 

In addition to these jobs specifically labeled “psychologist,” 
Army officers ivith psycholo^cal training and expierience were most 
frequently used as Personnel Consultant (2230), Classification and 
Assignment Officer (2210), or Vocational and Educational Guidance 
Offic-er (2235); while enlisted psychologists were usually classified as 
Occupational Counselor (2G2;, Pfc}'chiatric Social Worker (2G3), 
C^lassification Spcciahst (275), Peisonnel Consultant Assistant (289), 
or Personnel Technician (290) 

Subswiuent to 1943, the neid for clinical psychologists in ho.spitals, 
rehabilitation centcra, and disciplinary b.arracks to work in conjunction 
with psycluatnsts received heavy War Department emphasis. Quotas 
were authorized for the direct commissioning of several hundred 
enli-stod ptirsoits with pinper qualifications as Army psychologists 
The most re»-et)tly available statement of requirements was published 
in .\ugust, 1945.’ 

2. The iiunimura requirements are — 

a Educiitional — .4pplu'ants should have a doctorate or master’s degree 
m some rccuginzt-d field of jisychology .As a mitunium, a bachelor's degree 
m psychology is acceptable if ace<mip.auied h\ 3 years i>f pertinent e.vpenence 
(see b (3) below i. Graduate studies under .\STP in any of the subjects 
listed m b (4) IkiIow will Ik' accepted as the equivalent of no more than 1 ye.ar 
of gradual*' work. 

b. ExiH'rience 

^ i ) For appltcanls having- o doctor's degree — .4t least 1 year of expen- 
ence m clmieal psychology as a cmlian or 1 year of enlisted 
cxyienence as a Psychiatric Social Worker 1263), Personnel 
C-onsultant Assistant (2^^^), or Personnel Technician 1290). 

<2) For applicants having n viaster's dignc — .\t le.ast 2 years of 
experience in clinical psychology as a nviiian, or 2 years’ 
military’ experience a.s Psychiatric Social Worker (263), 
Personnel Consultant .Assistant (2S9), or Personnel Teclinieian 
(290), or the combineil cmlian and military experience of 2 
years. 

(3) Far applicants having a bachelor's degree, — At least 3 years of 
experience in clinical iwychology as a civ’ilian, or 3 years of 
luilitary experience with duty as Psycluatru' Social W orker 
(263), Personnel Consultant or Psychological Assistant (2S9), 

‘ Section II, Circular No. 235, War Department, Washington, D C (August 
a. 1945) 
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Peraoanel Tochniciaa (2fi0), or the combined civilian and 
military experience of 3 years. 

(4) Clinical psychology is interpreted to mean psychological work 
involving direct contact with individuals or in investigation of 
individual behavior, adult or child. Such experience should 
include practice in the administration and interpretation of 
test data as an aid in the diagnosis of mental illness. Desirable 
experience includes psychological testing, counseling, guidance, 
mental hygiene, or assembly and analysis of case histories in 
any of the following fields - personnel, institutional (prisons and 
hospitals, etc.), care of mentally or physically handicapped, or 
teaching of psychology at college level. Pro rata credit will 
be allowed for part-time work, or experience acquired con- 
currently with graduate work. Expcneiu-e totally within the 
field of welfare work is not n'gardcd as clinical psycholog}- and 
will be considered partially acceptable only where there is aNtj 
subetautiai clinical psychological experience. 

The functions of the Army ctinicsl psychologist were defined by 
Lieutenant Colonel Seidenfeld, Chief Clinical Psychologist, Office of 
the Surgeon General.' 

It is planned that the larger station hospitals as well as all named and 
numbered general hospitals will proiide clinical pej-chological services to 
include: 

a. Aid in the development and administration of counseling for con- 
valescent patients who are expected to return to nubtary duty. 

b. Assistance in the preparation of clinical records in.wfar as they apply 
to the use and interpretation of special psychological tests required by tin' 
chief of the neuropsychiatric section 

e. Aid in studios of special psychological problems related to classifical ion 
and retraining of neuropsychiatnc casualties. 

d. Assistance of medical personnel in determining appropriate military 
occupational specialties of men ready to return to duty, wnth particular 
emphasis on the selection of assignmente com]>atible with the iudividus) " 
physical and mental status. 

c. Performing such other professional and administrative duties in the 
ht^pital as will best assist the neuropsychiatrist in the accompiisbment of the 
mission of proper management and disposition of patients. 

Other psychologists operated in the Military Intelligeace Corps or 
other branches in tlie conduct of p^chological warfare, such as analy-''-^ 
of enemy propaganda and preparation of materials for morale building 
fosr the troops and for the home-front. Still others operated in various 

‘Seidenfeld, M. A., The CUnkal Pkychologicat Prasram of the Anay, Bull 
Ifenafager CIta., 1944, Vol. 8, Xo. 6. 
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braQobes in the development of aids and procedxires to expedite mili- 
tary training. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL AFTERMATH OF WARFARE 

Veterans’ hospitals are filled to overflowing with the casualties of 
the wars of the tw ontieth century An increase rather than decrease m 
the burden on soiuety and on the individuals concerned seems inevita- 
ble. Wounded men with residual physical disabilities are potential 
public charges. Equally so arc the psychiatnc casualties who retain 
mental or emotional handicaps In large measure, those men repre- 
sent only an exaggeration of the problems experienced by every 
returned service man. 

AoJrSTME.NT PuOBLEMS OF THE RETURNED SERVICEMAN 

Transition from civilian to military life has been desc'nbed as flailed 
with difficulties No less so Ls return to civilian life Profound 
changes occur in the 8cr\-iccman who spends many months away from 
home and m combat. Profound changes have abo occurred in the 
environment to which he returns Rogers' has ksted some of the 
p.sychologicid problems faced by the returned sen ieeman or woman. 

1. Vocational readjustment. 

2. Hostilities. 

3. Disturbances of Helf-esU’eni <.scn-e of adcfiuacy, loss of swuis and ialiels 
(if “ jwychoneurotic," and tin* hkei 

4. Uncertainty of purjiose 

5. C'ombat residuals i restlessne'S, (iisturlKNl sleep, b>q,ier-enuitionality) 

6. Maritid and family adjustments 

7. Adjustment to handicaps 

More specifically, these problems include transition from active, 
outdoor life to a comparatively stable indoor life, tiansition. for many 
men, from adventurous, exciting living to monotonous jobs (a* the 
fighter pilot who Ix'came a letter carrierl and for others, leavmg 
monotonous, routine assignments to perform dutie.s requiring new 
learnings and mental activity and skill, transition from military 
coo|xiration and teamwork to com|)etiti\e individualism; loss of the 
security of position, a.ssurance of life necessitic.s, and the corollary 
threat of unemployment; discontinuance of the persi^nal welf^ 
interests and responsibilitios assumed by officers and military agencies, 
Icjss for manv men, especially young officci’s, of posts of responsibibty 
and relatively high wages; leturn to home situations where the familj 

' ftOReni, Carl R., Psychological Adjustments of Discharged Servnee Personnel. 
I'lychcL fluff., 1944, 41 , 689-dl06 
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has learned to live independently and where working wives have often 
earned more than their husbands ever can earn. 

Colonel Evans', formerly Chief, Classification and Replacement 
Branch, Adjutant General’s Department, has reported the militaiy 
appreciation of the problems of the veteran and effort to discharge him 
with as much aid m tremsltion as possible. 

The program lias tliree primary objectn-os: (1) to prei>are a record of 
current qualifications useful in con\'crting the soldier’s military and pre- 
militarj- experience to cixalian fields of work; (2) on the basi.s of this record, to 
help him evaluate his own potentialities and to arnve at realistic future plans, 
and, (3) to give information and qualified counsel on any matters connected 
with his return to a civilian atatus. 


The first task i.s to study the sennceinan's aceumulaU'd records of qualifi- 
cation, and sununarize and exmluate them in terms of civilian utilization 
Soldiers passing through Ixjth reception centers and their home communities 
have changed since the time of induction The reception center evaluated 
the reeruit in terms of Army nmis, the wteran must be rceviiluaUHl in terms 
of the notsls of eivihau mdustrj', business, and ngneuitum. From its knowl- 
edge of each eornptment fiart of c\ery nii!itnr>' joli, the Army is best equipjied 
to do this ( iviluiii governmental agencies, local wcif.are groui>«, or individu!’! 
employers can place the man <in the sjK-tifie, job But they eaniiot know so 
well the nature of hl^ military duties or skills and the ways m which the skilN 
may lie converted to civilian job family groiijis 

Men licmg discharge*! from meihcal mj.tall;Uu.ns will have fjiccial problem' 
of rehabilitation and readjustment A iaige jMTceiituge \nll find it necessary 
or desirable U> licgm new careers in job.-, suited to their jiliysiral limitation' 
In choo-sing these new vocatmn.s or in laying out tiieir piogianw of retramitip, 
they will profit greatly from gotsf c<*tmselmg and, like other veterans, niav 
discover that Army job experience ha-s <q>ened new paths. 

An Army of millions will have millions individual questions, problems*, 
and plans. Obiiously, final answers and solutions will o/u>n lie in the future 
and are beyond the scope of our project. Our goal m rather to aiuUyze the 
x'etemn’s abilities in ternis of civilian needs, give hini such infornuition as lx* 
requires, and get him started on the right track. It should lie einjiiiasizcd, 
therefore, that separation claasdication and counseling functions are to he 
regarded aa prelmimary to the work of community groups, schools, goverii- 
meuta! agenaes, and employers. 

The preparzktaon of a record of military-civilian qualificatioDS called for the 
development of a new form. To this end diseuiiaiona were held by officers of 
the Adjutant General's Office and representatives of employers and other* 
who oould make tise of such a record. After several reviaiona, we arrived at 
‘ Kvans, Giwrge R., Pr^panimtiu Soldier for Hit Return to Irtduttry. American 
Management Aasoeiation, Persannel Series, Rf>, IMt, pp. 6-12 
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the preaent separation qualification record, Form 100. This form has been 
designed to serve as an official Army introduction to employers, school 
authorities, and anyone wth whom the veteran may have occasion to deal. 
It shows civilian and militarj- education or training, and civilian and military 
job experience, and complete Army job descriptions are entered to make clear 
the exact nature of the duties involved. For the men who may wish to make 
use of the service-learned skills, conversion.s are made from his military jobs 
to relaU*d civilian work The counselor, by reference to the .Sj>cctaZ Aids for 
Placing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs, develojiedin cixiperation with the 
War Manpow-er Commission, can not only supply these conversions, but 
indicate the tyfie of additional training which may be nec*essary and the 
physical demands made by components of the job family. 

CeiienilK’, a number of conversions are possible. The civuJian jobs are 
groiifa'd in job fainihcs according to the closeness of their relationship to the 
inihtaiy and pre-iuilitary c,v{icrience of tlie veteran On the Fonn 100 only 
those civilian job fuauhes for which the soldier’s expenence and aptitudes 
apjiear to fit him are shown 

The information enteicd on the separation qualification record is gathered 
by the coun'-clor in the covtine of the interview, and checked, whenever 
possilile, hy refetciK'c to ix'rtiaent Army records. If wall be as accurate as 
higlily qualified iiiter\ iewerv can make it 

The original of the Form UK) i.h given to the semceman for his own use 
Copuai are forwirdcd to the regional office of the Veterans Administration 
nearest Ins home, and to the Adjutant General 

Orientation Discussions 

At scjiaration centers and hospftids, onentation discussions are employed 
to stimulate interest and evoke questions liefore counseling is begun. Many 
que.stions of ii gimeial nature ca» be dealt with in tiie«e informal talks; others 
arc referred to the counselor Further, a questionnaire is u.'^ed to discover 
the prineijial kinds of a.ssistanoc or information each man requires, so that 
he can I* referred to a counselor esiwcially conversant witli the fields in which 
he 18 mtereated. 

Coimseling Equipment 

Counseling inteiwiews arc given in private rooms or booths, and a standard 
‘‘kit’’ of matenois is available to the counselor, including piTtinent Army 
Hegulations and manuals, such trails a.s the “Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles,” oral trade que.stions, and intemewing aids, “Special Aids for Placing 
Military Personnel in Civnlian .lobs,” and a shelf of references dcalmg with 
overj’ aspect of veterans’ legislation, educational opportunities, re-employment 
rights, laiior markets, area information, rehabilitation and placement of the 
handicapiHid, and the speci-al functions of national and local agencies offering 
assistance or information to the returned semcemnn. 

These materials are furnished to counseling personnel through cooperative 
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airaogement with govermoentsl agendes, businoBS and induatty, labor organi- 
sations, and welfare groups. Information is also provided to all centers and 
hospitals, and kept current, through periodic bulletins from our War Depart- 
ment Office. Files are nuuntained of names and addresses of agencies and 
individuals to whom veterans may be referred in their home communities. 

Servicemen will, of course, return to all walks of life and a great 
many will find places in industry. The attitude of an Army psychia- 
trist toward what industry must do to aid veterans most effectively 
in transition to civilian life was expressed by Colonel Farrell. ‘ 

What industry can and might do to aid in the solution of these difficulties 
may be summarised in the following manner: 

1 . Adopt selection methods. The military experience is available to industry 
and has adequately demonstrated its value 

2. AtUtdpaU afid provide for the many problems which will have to be met 
Insecurity due to neuropsychiatnc difficulties is a problem. Unhealthy 
attitudes shown in resentment, “world owes me Imng” philosophies, nomad- 
ism, etc. 

3. Apply the principles of menial hygiene, which arc baseif on the two 
fundamental needs of every person — security and satisfaction. Industry must 
take a more active part in the held of human relations. Such a program may 
be aided by 

(1) A survey of leadership Incompetent leaders must be replaced 
by those who are conifietent. A vast source of leaders who have 
proved their ability will be available to uiJuatry. 

(2) Teaching leaders how to lead I’he unjxirtance of knowing how 
to lead men instead of pushing them has been adequately demon- 
fitraterl. A Icaiier cannot fie successful if he expects a man U) 
do what he would not do himself. 

(3) Establishment of mental hygiene consultation services. Military 
experience has demonstrated their value. This service is a fine 
example of the old nuudm, “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 

(4) Onentation of employees to the company. Militaiy experience 
has shown the wisdom of ‘'briefing" men in the over-all picture 
No battle can be won without the fullest cooperation of all the 
soldiers. To have plans and objectives, together with the 
reasons, exj^ned insofar as is possible encourages soldiers to frel 
that they are all members of tlw team. A feeling of greater 
security on the part of the individual and agun for the company 
will be realiaed if the employees feel that they are partners 
Much ausundentanding and suspicion can be avoided in this way 

‘ Parr^ Mateohn J., Lt. Col., MC, Pl^chiatry and Industry: Lessons m 
the Army, Ps weawW Seriss, tfi, pp. 4(M2 
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(6) A system of awards or citations. The recognition and reward of 
outstanding effort has a stimulating effect on any person. This 
has long been recogmzed in the military service and to some 
extent in industry. 

(6) An organized effort to provide recreation and education. The 
Army has learned that the value of a soldier can be materially 
increased by giving him the opportunity to increase his education 
and fund of general information, and it has been found that this 
makes soldiers better able to appreciate and understand the 
problems of their leaders. Industry can learn a valuable lesson 
from this experience. It should develop its own schemes for the 
general education of its workers Education in the Army has 
stimulated the soldier’s mind and helped him take an interest in 
the more valuable aspects of life. In this manner an oppor- 
tunity has been offered to servicemen to advance 

(7) Consideration of and for employees’ families and homes Indus- 
try will have to take an interest in employees’ personal problems 
If industry docs not do this itself, it must make certain that 
these problems are hamlled efficiently and quickly by acceptable 
social welfare organizations. 

(H) Meehcnl 8<*r\nee Great strides in industnal medicine were 
made biffore the war. Much additional information gained a.s a 
result of the military experience will be available to industry. 

Numerous agencies have sprung up, even in advance of large-scale 
demobilization, to counsel and advise veteran.s and a-ssnst them in 
obtaining benefits available under the G 1. Bill of Rights. Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service Boards, veterans' organization-s, fraternal 
associations, colleges, churches, and many others .sponsor such services. 
The quahty of work that they will do will depend on many factors, 
the best of which will be the qualifications of the ccuinselors employed 
Such counselors certmnly need psychological training in order to 
appreciate the motivation, attitudes, adjustment doNuces that the 
veteran will possess 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PREPARATION FOR PEACE 

The responsibility of the military psychologist has lieen defined as 
participation in the conduct of warfare. As any other citizen and 
member of his profession, he is interested in peace and aspires for 
greater human endeavors tlian cfScieut destruction of fellow men. 

Experience in military psychoKigy indicates that the niillenmura of 
peace will be speeded or retarded in its coming by our world-wide 
ability to accomplish certain basic objectives. These include inter- 
national concern for assurance of freedom throughout the world rather 
than for raoially, geographically, or politically distinct segments and 
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the development of means for settlement of international conflicts on a 
level leas \noIent than the savagery of Avar. 

To lead to this objective, there falls on the professional psychologist 
the task of further developing and refining principles and techniques by 
which human energies may be turned most efiioiently to the procure- 
ment of goods and spiritual values that suitisfy basic human longings, 
More specifically, the psychologist should secure data demonstrating 
the dignity of all races and the fallacies of supermen ob.se.ssions He 
should assist in the discover}' and eAiduation of conflicts and their 
resolution lx*fore they reach the emotional peak culminating in war. 
It is interesting to sjavulute on how recent hi.storv' might have iK'en 
written had a free press hiui aei-ess to an unprcjudiml f.'tcHindmg poll, 
such as the American Institute for Public Opinion, iii the Axis countnes 
during the 192()’s Psj’chologists of the future must persi.st in the 
measurement of the will of the {leople 

The psyrhologi-t must further continue to eonceni himself with 
principles and de\nces for the analysis of human capacities and the most 
efficient manner to relate these capacitiw with the work of the world 
New developments m personnel control, a'^'-igiunent, aiiminislration, 
and training should lie available to the armcfl fiiri'es in such a way that 
they may be quickly and efficiently utihued should another pencnl of 
rapid mobiliiation ever ixeur, 

SUMMARY 

The use of psycliological technique in welfare ih as old as the hi.story 
of conflict Dunng the twentieth ci ntury, these tei'hiuqiu's have IsH'n 
refined and expanded on a scientifi<’ liasi.s l\vchological assault 
upon the eneuiy through carefully planmsl propaganda campaigns 
increases^ his fears and diverts his energies to internal disseiiHions and 
defeatLsm Men callcxl to military MTvice are cliiKsifaxl and assigiiKl 
to mililary occupations aceoniing to exjs'rimcnUlly validated le-sting 
and interviewing methods, so that natural and acquirwl aptitudes arc 
most fully utilized. Modern warfare exacts a heavy psychological 
toll from the mdividuals who conduct it. Many casiss of neurosis and 
psychosis occur in war that probably would never have occurred with- 
out the shock of battle. Indoctrination for conflict and Kulasequcnt 
care for the psychologically exliauatod are major responsilnlities for 
the military psy'chologist. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN CLINICAL PRACTICE* 


Tr&«ninK and Certification for Practice in Clinical Psychology 
Diagnuatic Methods in Clinical Practice 
The Practice of Clinical Psychology m Schools 
The Exceptional Child 

'fhe Mentally Retarded Child 
The Ph\-8ically Handicapped Child 
The Superior Child 
School-subject Disahiiities 
Cuidaxico 

Rehavior Problems 
The Practice of Clinical Psychology 
Chdd Guidance Clinics 
Child Welfare Organitationa 
Institutions for the Mentallv Deficient 
Penal and ( lorreclional Institutions 
Hospitals 

ITie work of the psychologist in clinical practice is difficult to define 
and limit Ixjcausc it is concerned with problems of liehavior adjustment 
in every field of human relationship flinical practice began with the 
adjustment problems of cliildren and has expanded into many otiicr 
areas of human bchatior, as researt;h and improved techniques hii\c 
opened the way. It is cssentiaHy service work direeUxi toward tht 
solution of behavior problems. Much of what has In’en done has nm 
been recorded because of the time and clerical work involved. Whsi 
records have been kept, in many clinic situations, arc in the form o{ 
case histories, each different from the other Such data are inadequate 
for research purposes because of their incompleteness and lack ui 
controls. Clinical practice is based on tecimiques proved by research, 
but much of its effectiveness depends upon the experience, artfulness, 
and good judgment of the psychoclinician. 

The first psychological clinic was established at the Universitv 

* This chapter waa written by Dr Carroll A, Whitnier, Director of Special 
Education, PSttsbutgh Public Seboola, and Lcotum' in PiycboloKy, University nf 
Pittsburgh. 
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of Pennaylvania under the direction of Dr. Lightner Witmer in 1896. 
'Tha Psychological Clinic, a journal edited by Dr. Witmer, records many 
studies made in the early period of clinical practice. The history of 
the first clinic, published in a memorial symposium' commemorating 
its thirty-fifth anniversary, indicate that this clinic had a very close 
relationship with schools and dealt primanly with the problems of 
children. The term “clinic” was Ijorrowed from medical terminology 
and implied that the data of psychology' could be used for the analysis 
of beha^’io^, as medical techniques are used for the analysis of physical 
ills. Some of the fundamental concepts developed in the early years of 
the first psychological clinic have changed very little For example, 
the analysis of the individual’s liehavior, the study of the en\'iron- 
mental forces that impinge upon him, and the use of these data to 
bring about a desired adjustment in his behavior are still the basic 
aspects of clinical practice. 

The essence of clinical practice is in the identification of the 
influences that affect a maladjusted indi\'iduar8 behavior and the 
modification of those influences to bring about a desired adjustment 
It is ob\'iou8 then that the clinical psychologist cannot work alone * 
Tie uses certain techniques developed through psychological research 
but he must depend upon experts m other fields to furnish information 
that only' they can detect and describe For example, a behavioi 
problem may arise from a defective physical condition, prepsychotic 
developments, peculiar relatiunsliips in the home, or raalailjustment m 
school In these situations it is neces.sary to call upon the senices of 
the physician, the psy'chiatrist, the social worker, and the teacher 
respectively to obtain complete information from which a diagnosis 
of the problem can lie made. Effective treatment may' likewise 
require the seia'ices of the professional practitioners named above 
and, in addition, the cooperation of the parents and of the child 
himself. 

The improvement in psychological tests and the more general 
acceptance of testing in the two decades followung the First W orld War 
opened the way for expansion of chmcal practice in psychology Dur- 
ing this pieriod many clinical psychologists w on recognition as regular 
members of the teams of exjjerts who worked with the mental deiective, 
the delinquent, and the problem child in school. They assisted in the 
study of the child in guidance and welfare clinics, and some psychol- 

» Brot4sin*rklii. Robert A., and othere, CUmcnl P»ycholm, University of Pennsyl- 
'■ania Preaa, PbfladeJphia, IMl. 

’ For a oomprehetwiv'c discussion of professional relationship the r^er may 
«fer to Louttit, C. M., CUnual Ptyehoiofy, Harper & Brothers, New York. 1936 
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ogists were included on hospital staffs. A few of the more adventur- 
ous memlwrs of the profession set up clinics of their own. Universitie-s 
offering training in clinical psychology were generally considered cen- 
ters of referral for psychological problems. 

A clear distinction between the problems in the clinical field and 
those in related fields is not entirely possible. Clinical priwfice in the 
application of psychology overlaps with every other field considered in 
this book, ivs well as with other professional areas. In fact, wherever 
problems in the ailjustment of human behavior are coiwidcied the 
clinical psychologist may have a part If the psychological problem 
does not suggest the primary reason for seeking treatment, the psychol- 
ogist may contribute infonnatiun to lie used by the professional practi- 
tioner to whom the individual is referroil This situation iscommon 
in psycluatric hospitals. The psychologist may a.s.si.st in the study and 
diagnosis of the mental condition of the patient, but the phy.sician and 
psychiatrist carry out the treatment u.sing all the information available 
including the psychological study’ 'Hie clinical p-svchologist should l>e 
prepared to take the leading role in the diagnosis and treatment of any 
proVilem that i.s primarily psychological or lx* willing to contriliute hw 
share m the diagnosis and treatment of any problem that has psy>-)io- 
logical implications but lielongs primarily in another profesdoiml 
field 

Some P[X!cif!c problems that Iwiong pailicularl\- in the field ui 
clinical practice in fjsychology will be inda-atisl a.s the ptaeticc m 
certmn areas is descrilwi in tlie latter part of tlii.s cliaptei In geneia! 
clinical practice can be said to be concernwl with two ty{H.-s of prohleiii', 
first, the direction of Ixdiavior and, second, the correrUon of Ix-haiior 
In the first fyj:>e of problem it is the husmes-s of cluneal p-sy’dioiogi^t" 
to map procedures for influencing Indiavior toward desired (.nds, \n 
example of this type of problem ls .se<*n in the provision of special 
environmental influences for children who have suffen>d crippling 
conditions such as may follow poliomyelitis or rheumatic fever 
Handicappi-d children need to lx* guidtsl so that tlw'y may avoid 
wari>ed fiertsinahties that may' easily liecoroe a counterpart of cripplcil 
physiques The i«*oxjnd tyjxj of problem, that of coiTeclmg liehavior, 
is more frequently referred to the elinical fwychologist. In I)chavior 
development as in many other fields it is unfortunate tliat people too 
frequently allow the tree to grow into an un.shapc!y condition before 
they begin pnining to develop a desirable pattern. This, for example, 
is true of most problems in delinquency If parents understood chil- 
dren well enough to evaluate their reactions and correct minor behai ior 
probiema before major delinquenciee occur, many criminal earoew 
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would be prevented. The life histories* of many criminals show unde- 
tected and/or neglected delinquencies in youth. 

The widespread acceptance of clinical practice in psychology 
during the past 10 years has given rise to the formation of associations 
of clinical psychologists in a numlier of states These associations 
have provided leadership for the definition of the field and have 
determined qualifications for acceptable membership in the profession.- 
Although the growth of the profession is continuing, it is now possible 
to indicate the traimng needed to enter the profession and to define 
some of the methods and tools u.sed and some common areas of practice 


TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION FOR PRACTICE 
IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A training program’ for practice in clinical psychology has been 
outlined by a commit b-o of the .Amem-an Association for Applied 
Psychology. 'Phis program sugg('sfi-^ an undergraduate major in 
general psychology with rclaU*d coui>es in the biologieal. physical, and 
social sciences and in education It is recommendeil that the under- 
graduate seek fieUl eXiX'nenee m human relationship such as camp 
counselor, attendant in institutions, cte 

The recommendiMl gnwluato program includes courses in baac 
p.sychulogy bueh as .sy.sU*niatic. developmental, exiierimental, and 
quantitative inetluxis, as well as study ol p.'\ ehologieal de\iates and 
learning 'fiie three areas of specific preparation for clinical practice 
are as follows: 

1. Courses in reluUxl fields sindi as nuxhcal science, swial psvchol- 


og}', and siK-iologj-. 

2 Study and practic^c of .fixicifie lechnniues where theoiw’ and 
practice arc integratexl in measurement, case study, and counseling 
and the aiipiication of remedial and therapy tcxhmqut's 

3 A {K'riiKl of one year of internship in chmeal piactice in one or 
more type.s of inslitutiom; of rccognizcxl ■standing under supervi.sion of 

a chmeal psychologist of giXKl stamhng 

Tim provLsion of interu-slup has a m.>.st important consideration in 


‘ Chi'H-k fSheliion, nnd thuerk, Ilh-imer. Cnrmnal Carem tn Reirn^prd. pp •>-«, 

t 'ominonwpftUh Fund, New Aork, 1043 fnrth m tho 

. Some of the problem* tlm< bt^t a growing arc w cU 

preaidontittl addrt** delivered at « o t Technologj- which 

(.Tmic&l Psvcholognrts Teaunrden. Horem-e . , , - j, , 103ft, 

DeJil* with the Adjiwtmont Problems of Iluinau Pei..g.^ J ( I 


Program of ProfWnal Training for dinicai Psvcholog>-. ^ 
('nmruU. p 9 yehot., 1W3, 7, 23-27 
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proposed training programs because the actual clinical work cannot 
be Icfimed from books. A plan for internship training in its special 
relation to clinical practice has been described by Symonds.* An 
essential part of this program offers the students an opportunity to 
observe intendews, examinations, and treatments by means of micro- 
phones, which carry the sound from the examining room to the obser- 
vation room situated behind a one-way vision screen that enables the 
observer to see but not be seen. The person being observed is not 
aware that anyone is hearing or seeing the examination. Later the 
students are given practice in all phases of clinical work under super- 
vision, and case conferences are held so that experiences can be shared. 

As the training for clinical practice in psychology has liocorne more 
definite there i-s reason to become more concerned about the charlatan, 
that misguided or piKtrly trained person who profeascs to lie a clinical 
psychologi.st The actnities of such people reflect discredit on the 
profession because' the public does not know the merit of the individual 
practitioner who calls him.s«'If a psychologist State licensing has l>een 
considered in a numlser of states, but so far no enabling law ha.s be<‘n 
passed. Licensing would firoteet both the public and the individual 
who is trained for clinic practice in psychoK>gy A symposium’ on 
certification and hcenamg appeared in the Journal of Consulting 
Psychology in 1941. The evidence w^ms to lie that, when a specific 
professional task can l>e defined, it is possible to define the status of the 
person w ho may do it. .Xn article by Hnti* in the .svmpxjsium describes 
the legal status of psychologist.s. Eighteen states hml some statutory 
pro\ision.s concerning psychologists and several more states were 
considering proposaLs for legi.sIation on that subject in 1941. 

Tlie majority of the statutory proNosions now' existent aie con- 
cerned with the practice of psychologj’ in schools Public-school 
psychologists are certificated by a number of states. The certification 
for school psychologist follows in general the training requirements 
appropriate for clinical practice, but usually it either rccpiiros too little 
training or ns not sjiecific enough in r«iuired courses and supervised 
practice to ensure adequate training for clinical practice. Among the 
liest of state certification requirements are tboee of Connecticut, New' 
York, and Pennsylvania.* The certificates in these states require a 

• Symonds, P M., A .M<»thod of Training Cluucnl Pitycbalogista for CHiild 
Guidance, J. CmsuU. PtjKhol., 1(M3, 7, 41-45. 

'SympoKium on Certification and Licenaing, J. Consult. Psychol , 1941, #,4»'70 

• Britt, 8 H , Pending DevclopmenU in the Legal Status of Psychologist*, J 
Consult Pryfhol., 1941, S, 62-56. 

• Copif-e of certificatum rcquircmcDte may be obtained from the State Depart- 
nsent of Public Instruction in tfaeee states 
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minimum of two years of graduate study and some practical experience 
under supervision. All three of these 8tate.s offer certificates for 
psychological examiners with leas training than that required for school 
psychologist. 

The local and national associations of clinical psychologists have 
standards for membership that are higher than most certification 
standards. At the present time, it is probably fan to say that the best 
way to determine the qualification.s of a person w ho professes to prac- 
tice clinical psychology is to determine his membership status in the 
local or national association of lus profession. 

DIAGNOSTIC METHODS IN CLINICAL PRACTICE 

The methods and tools use<l in clinical jiracfice var 5 ' somewhat with 
the training and background of the chmcian, hut the common accept- 
ance of basic procedure determines more or letvs unifonnitv m practice 
in similar cases and under similar conditions The clmical psycholo- 
gist is concerned first in making a diagnosn of the problem The 
general statement of the problem for which the referral is made gives a 
{Kiint of refertmee for the subsetiuent investigation, but the diagnosis is 
a conclusion about the individual’s present licliavior, abilities, and 
aptitudes and the environmental factors related to hi.s Indiavior 

I The first sU'p in the psychological investigation is to secuie 
information alxiut the mdivKlual's dcrtlopmrntol history, including 
birth, infancy, early training, and behavior both at liome and in school 
The family history' is important bei'au.se the influences and attitudes of 
pare.nts and siblings are part of the history' of the indn'idual Sigmfi- 
cant points in the family' liistory' may Ik* unusual beh.avior. hereditary 
patterns of susceptibility to T’acKs, or unusual environmental influ- 
ences. Skillfully conductetl fiersonal inteniews with those who know 
the individual intimately are a most important part of the jisy'cholog- 
ical investigation. 

2. Since mental and physical problems so frequently' overlap, it 
is essential to have a general physical cramitiaiwn of the clinic subject 
with particular reference to any physical condition that .seems likely to 
affect his liehavior either directly or indirect ly . In m.any cases sensory 
defects, glandular malfunctions, nutritional dcficiencic.s, d.vsrhy'tlimic 
patterns of brain waves, or oth«*r general or .specific phy sical conditions 
are aafUKiated with problem behavior The psychologist does not 
make a physical examinalion He refers the child to a medical sp^ 
cialist, who is trained to evaluate the physical condition of ' 

uai and consult with the psychologist on the probable or po^ible effect 
that the patient's physical disability may have upon his hehav'ior. it 
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the physical condition and behavior maladjustment seem related, 
medical treatment and psycbolo^cal treatment may proceed simul- 
taneously. Often medical treatment and correction of a physical 
disability should precede psychological treatment, but the assumption 
that physical correction will immediately bring about correction of 
the beliavior maladjustment is usually hdse because the behavior may 
be only indirectly related to the phj'sical disability Treatment for 
behavior malivdjustments may l)o neceesar)' for long pemxls of time 
after physical corrections have been accomplished, even though the 
l»eha\'ior may have been correctly attributed to the pliysical defect 

3 The ps'ych(}rnctnc examination of the iiuh\'i(iual usually follows 
the historical inquiry The psy< hometric evaminat ion is used to make 
an appraisal of the quantity and quality of the iiidiviihmrs behavior on 
standardized test.s The perfornianee on tests i.s uses.! as an index, 
along with the uthei infonnation, to estimate the jirobable limits of 
development of intellwtual capacity and pi'rformance in various tvfies 
of at'tivity. 

The most reliable and valid t^'stn* that the clinical psyrh(>logi.«t 
uses are in<it\idual t<*sts of general mental ability The IJiuet Scale 
was the onginal test in this category It is an ag»>-scale p-st, so calhd 
liecauso it prc'scnt.s a nurnlxr of test iU-ms that have Ihm-ii standariiized 
for ea< h age level of mental growtii The Hiiiel Scale has undergone a 
numlar of revi.sions. The Baiot-tx'pc seali's in current use arc the 
Terman-Mernll Hevcsion of the Stanford-Hinet- and the Kuhimarin 
Individual Test ’ The items on theM* bcule.s are scortsl in months’ 
credit, and the total credit in years and moiith.s is the mental age of the 
subject who takes the tests. The mental age of the subject is dividisi 
by hLs chronologieal age, and the rt'sulting (iiiotienl tiinea 100 is the 
intelligence quotient This quotient indi(aU"S the relative rate of 
mental growth. Both the Terman-Mei nil and the Kuhlmatin indi- 
vidual scales are e.vtendetl layond (he average age of mental maturity, 
BO that intelligence qiiotientB may be obtaintid from the test fierfomi- 
ance of superior adults 

The WeidiBler-fielletuic* scale of intt'lligence teets for adults has 
recently gained recognition as a tool in the psycholofpcal examination 

' A rornprchcnsivc trcn’mcnl of mental lest* i* given m E. B. fircen, Meaffirf- 
ment of Human Bfhamor, The (Klvsw'y I^row, Inc , New Vork, IWl 

•Teniinli. L. M , and Memll, M,, Meatunng InttUi^etux, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1937. 

’ Kuhlmann, F., Te$i» of Menial DemlopmerU, Educational Teal Bureau, Inc.i 
Hiiladdphw, 1939. 

♦ Wechaler, David, Tht Meatwenunl of AduU Inltilti/onoo, The Willtame * 
WUkiiw Company, Baltunuro, 1941 
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of adults. This scale provides point values for responses on tests of 
verbal and nonverbal or performance type and a total point value, so 
that an intelligence quotient evaluation of different types of abilities 
may be made This type of test has an advantage in use with the 
ariult who is limited m verbal ability or practice; and since the test is 
scaled for adults it avoids the use of the age-growth principle involved 
in the Binet-typc scales, ahich start with age one or two years 

The nonlanguage iK-rfonnance tests are useful indicators of abihty 
to comprehend and perfonn problems that do not involve language 
One of the more commonly used scales of this type is the Grace Arthur 
Point Scale of Performance Tests.* Such tests are particularly useful 
in working with foreign-laiiguagi^speaking children, deaf children, or 
children who have any language handicap There are numerous 
individual ti'st.s of this type that are excellent tools in the analysis of 
individual Ixihavior, particularly m its qualitative aftpects Many 
tests of the peifoi niance type aie descnljcd hy Bromier and others* m a 
manual of individual test.-. 

I3eyond the bivsic linguistic and nonlmguistic tests the nature of the 
problem at hand usually determines the other types of tests to be used 
in a particular cast;. The aica of personal-sin-ial development is 
becoming increasingly iwognizcd because test developments in this 
area in recent years have thrown much light on the characteristics of 
the individual that delennine the effectiveness with which he uses his 
intelligence. A ooniprohensn e descnption of the tet-t materials in this 
field was written by Symonds® in 1931 Since that time the projective 
techniques ha\ e gained w idc a<‘(M‘pt.ance among clinical psychologists 
The Rorscliach method is an example of a projective technique.® It 
employs a series of sUmdardizcd ink blots to elicit responses that can be 
studied to determine various aspects of the subject’s jicrsonality 
adjustment A recent is,siie of the Joumal of Consxdtmg Psychology is 
composed of articles by leiulers in the Rorschach mcthoil One article® 
in this sj’mpoiiiura lists a bibliography of 90 titles pubhshed since 1934, 

* \rlhuf, Orttce, A Point Stole of Pttfomanct Tests, Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1930 

• Rronnor, .\ugiii*ta 1'., llt-alv, W in . Lowe. C»ladvs M . and Slumbiirg, Mj ra L , 
A Manual of Individual Mtnlcd Tests and Testin^f, Little, Brown & I ompany, 
Boston, 1027 

‘Symonds, P. M., Diagnosing Prsoncdity and Conduct. D Ippleton-Centurj- 
Company, Inc.. New York, 1931 

‘ Klopfer, D , and Kelley, D M , The fiomcAocA Technique, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonker»-on-Hudson, 1M2 . r 

•Harti. Marguerite R., The Rorschach Method Saence or Mysteiy. J 

Consult. Psychol., 1048, 7, 67-80 
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80 it is evident that there is much work being done with this technique. 

Other areas of investigation by means of psychological tests 
include aptitude and interest.* These techniques are for the most 
part limited to problems of adolescence and adulthood, because of 
the maturity involved in the beliavior and interests that are significant 
in vocational prognosis. Social maturity,* educational achievement,’ 
and school-subject disability’ are additional areas of liehavior that are 
investigated as indicated by the need of the casti 

The clinical psj'chologist should also have access to the psj’cholog- 
ical laboratory' in order to use devices to measure handedness, various 
aspects of \isual efficiency, perceptual ability, and auditory acuity. 
In some instance it may l>e possible that some anthropometric meas- 
urements m.ay give significant data Obviously only selected tests or 
measurements will be used in any one rase There would lie no more 
point in giMiig all kinds of te.sts to every prolilem child than there 
would Ix' in rrtiuiring a complete hospital clinic examination for every 
person w ho ha.s a broken bone The clinical psychologist must deter- 
mine what tests are pertinent in a particular case and should not wast** 
his own time or the time of other people in using irrelevant tests. 

The objwtive of the clinical e.\amination i.s the diagnosLs. When 
that objective has lieen achieved the next step in clinical practice is the 
answer to the question, “ What can lie done al) 0 ut it The diagnosis 
is sterile if no treatment follows. The aim of clinical practice is 8t;r\’- 
ice, and the profct>.Mon stands or falls on tin* ability of its members to 
make practical recommendations In the remainder tliis chapter we 
shall describe some of the w ork done by clinical p.‘.ychologist8 

THE PRACTICE OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY IK SCHOOLS 

The application of psychology in education was one of the first 
fields of applkxl psychology, and the first psychological clinic dtialt with 
problems of children in schools. It is only in recent years that schools 
have employed psychologists primanly for clinic practice. The school 
psychologist, however, is not a recent innovation. An article* in the 

* ftitiKhim, Walter V, Apttliidrg and Aptitude Teattnif, Harper & Brothent, 
New York, 1937 

* I>oll, F>lgsr A., The Vineland Social Alaiurtij/ Scale, Ttevieed, Condensed 
Manual of iHrecLionn, publication ol the Tramiag School, Vucland, New Jersey, 
Dept, of ReiKiarcb, Senes 1936, No. 3. 

* Remmers, II 11., and Oaae, N. L., Education Meaeurement and Evaluation, 
Harper & Brothers, New Y'ork, 1943. 

’ Fernald, fi .\f , Remedial Techniquet in Basie School Subjects McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc , New York, 1943 

* Hutt, R. B. W., The School Psyeholrqjwt, Ptij/chol. Clin,, 1933, 18, 48-Sl 
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Psychological Clinic in 1923 deals with the work of the school psycholo- 
gist. A symposium* on the school psychologist in the Journal of 
Consulting Psychology in 1942 describes the many and varied functions 
of jjsy chologists who practice in schools. One writer* in the symposium 
describes the work of the school psychologist as primanly educational, 
rather than clinical, psychology 

The type of work done by the school psychologist depends some- 
what upon the organization of the psychological services in the schools, 
but in this chapter we shall limit our discussion to the clinical phase of 
his work The following types of problems of school children are 
commonly referred to the school psychologist- 

1. Problems of the exceptional child, including mentally retarded, 
physically handicapped, and the mentally supenoi 

2. Problems involved in the analysis and correction of school- 
subject disabihty 

3 Problems involved in the analy.sis of abilitie.s for the improve- 
ment of guidance 

4. Problems of behavior and habit adjustment 
The Exception.^l Child 

The identification, classification, appropnate school placement, and 
continued guidance of the exceptional child is a never-ending task for 
the school psycliologist. Table 182 givt's some idea of the extent of the 
problem of the exceptional child in school * 

Tablk 182. — Estimation nr Ncmbkh or ExcEmoNAi Chuurfs in Neh> or 
Si’EciM. Enri-ATiONM. Servtce 


Blind and partmlh seeing 

6o 000 

Deaf and hard of hearing. 

400,000 

Mentally deficient 

500.000 

Behavior problems 

T.'iO.OOO 

I’hysicallv delicate 

300 000 

Crippled 

100 000 

Speech def<“ctiv '0 

1 000,000 

Mentally gifted 

.■)00 000 

Total 

;{ r.io.ooo 


In 1940, 385,180 exceptional children were reportixl enrolleil for 
special educational services. Tliis represents approximately one-tenth 
of the need met in any reasonable degree*. Handicapped children 

* The School Psychologist, J ContuU. Psychol , 1942, tol 6, Xo 4 

‘ Baker, G Dewood, Wliat the Pubhc School Needs from the Psychologist, 
/. CofumU. Ptyefcoi . W2, 6 , 177-180. 

*StatMict of Special SehooU and Classat for Exceptional Children, itol 11), 
Chap. 6, p. e. Federal Security Agenej*. U 8 Office of Education. IMO 
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in regular school classes are most frequently neglected and develop 
problems because their needs are not adequately met by a curriculum 
designed for the average child. 

The Mentally Retarded Child. — The adjustment of the mentally 
retarded child presents an acute problem in mast schools, and probably 
because of the obvious misunderstanding and maladjustment these 
cliildren have been given more of the clinical psychologist’s time than 
any other type of referral The school psychologist i.s culUd upon to 
determine the degree of educability* of the retardcH.! child and to 
reconmiend appropriate educational treatment to mw't his ritHds. In 
several states \%here sptK'ilic educational provi.sion.s arc mailc for the 
mentally retarded they aie oontinutHl in public school, at least until 
they are sixteen 5'cai-s of age SixH'itied classes v\ ith siHH-ial cm riculum 
and equipment and speciall}' certificattxi teachers arc provided. The 

* k dcdnition of iiucducability is flpphrd in IVniisyivunia einri his proved work- 
able. The following enterm adopted bv ruling of the Htate Couneil of Miication 
arc UBcd. 

child may be excluded from the public schools of IVniinj 1\ aiiia beratise of 
severe mental retardation 

I, If he has an intelligence iiuotient of le-sj than W) as obtained on an indi\ idual 
uitelligericc examination, supplemented, preferably, bv e^ 'denee of Biinilar 
degrees of rttardation on scales of performanee ami sm'ial mnturitv, or 
2 If he has an intdligeiire quotient l>etwe«ui f>0 and i'>9 m obtiiined on an indi- 
vidual cv.aminatiop, ssippli-nientisi, preferably, bv eMdejiei'.s of siimhir degreejt 
of retardation on scales of pirfornnuice and social matunti, and has shown in 
an approved “pecial cla.ss bis maliility to luam to adjust huuMlf in .n faioiable 
environment, or 

3. If he haa an intelligence quotient of less than T'i, as obtained on an individual 
examination, Bupplcniented, preferably, by eMilences of degrees of relsrdiition 
on sealca of performance and social maiunlv, niul has eli-arU shown bdmvior 
s} mptoniiitic of his permanent inability to learn to maintain hiiiiaelf, williout 
8upem,sion, m a favonible environment. 

In eertifvuig to the iineducability of a child, a school psychologist, psychological 
examiner, or mental clinu' shall gj\e full consideration to ia> a competent rejiori 
regarding the auditory and visual acuity of the child, ib* n medieat examiner's 
report on the nature of the motor coordination of tlx" ehild, and (n a thorough 
qualitative or discriptive report on the behavior of the ehihl in social and educa- 
tional situations, indieatmg development comparablo to the level shown by the 
psychological teurts used 

I'tiless these reports on the phyateai condition of tlie child and on his behavior 
show substantia! reason for questioning the validity of the results of the psj’cbo- 
logical teste, the f 'hief of tlic Divuuon of Special Ivduration shall approve the appli- 
cation for exeliisioo." 

CJhildrcn who are declared uncducablc by these criteria are eitcluded from 
public schools aud reported to the State Department of Welfare, The Depart- 
mmt of Public Instruction aaattmes no further responsibility for ibcir training. 
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psychological problems in these classes involve the adjustment of the 
whole program of educational treatment to the individual abilities of 
the children so that they may develop their hmited capacities in prac- 
tical ways and gain the self-confidence that comes through successful 
performance. 

The psychologist is concerned with the interpretation of the 
retarded cluld’s abihtiea to the teacher and t o the parents. It has been 
demonstraUid that children who are markedly retarded can develop 
into useful citizens if they are understood and trained within the limits 
of their capabilities A sun'ey of the occupations of men and w^omen 
who had been trained in Pittsburgh Public School classes for the 
mentally retardwl showed that even during the decade 1930 to 1940 
many were gainfully employed The occupations and pay of workers 
trained in one public-school class for the mentally retarded are as 
follows: 

Mcrhanic mriiing $100 per month 
Steel worker earning $UX) per month 
Uefraetorv worker earning $90 per month 
Railroail ear repairer earning $90 per month 
Mumeiau onrniug $75 per month 
Cleaner earning $4S per month 
Janitor earning $25 per month 

Presentation of these data docs not imply that all mentally retarded 
children can 1 h* triiined to Ik* employable. The fact is that viany are 
employable and society lienehts from the investment in tht'ir training 
The Physically Handicapped Child. — The chmeal psychologist in 
schools is fat‘t*il with many intricate problems in the mental-hygiene 
adjustment of the physically handicapped The development of a well- 
adjusted jiersonalit}'' in a chUd whose crippling condition prevents his 
leading a normal-cliild life is a very difficult problem. ell-meaning 
parents and teachers often cripple a child's personality through over- 
zealou.s elTorts to compensate for his inability to live a normal physical 
life, 'i'hc child himself nia}' easily become frustrated because he 
cannot do as other children do. The pro5'ision of opportunities to live 
OH normal a life as jxxssible through discovery and development of 
whatever abilities the child possesses in order to offset the effects of his 
handicap as much as possible are objectives in the psychoeducational 
treat men t of the crippled cliild. 

The problem of the definition of ability in some types of crippling 
conditions is particularly difficult because the common tools used for 
psychological measurement are not appropriate For example, the 
measurement of the abilities of the child handicapped by cerebral palsy 
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(commonly called the “spastic” child) cannot be adequately done 
because the child's speech and muscular control may be very poorly 
developexi in spite of the fact that intellectual capacity may be very 
high. The writer can cite one child now fourteen years of age who has 
accomplished arithmetic habits and reading comprehension at the 
tenth-grade level but has to be carried from place to place. He givenr 
the general behavior appearance of a veiy low-grade child because 
his speech and voluntary muscular control are extremely limited. The 
psychological measurement of this child was accomplished only through 
the use of appropriate items from vanous mental measurements stiales 
in periodic testing and diagnostic teacliing. This pnx’cdure involves 
study of the child’s abilities least affected by his crippling condition and 
specific teaching and measurement of accomplishment in those abilities 

The peculiar problems of the child handicapped by cerebral palsy 
are of particular interest to the clinical psychologist because the rel- 
ative proportion of spastics among all t.vpes of crippling conditions has 
been shown in variuu.s survej's to range from 5.G per cent to 18.5 per 
cent ‘ It is only within the past 10 years that the training of the 
spastic child has Ixien considered feasible. Spastic children were, not 
many 3 ’ear 8 ago, con-sidered hopcleas problems, but mcxlern methixls of 
treatment ha\e proved that manj' whose injuries are primarilj' in the 
motor rather than (he assmiational areas of the nervous system can be 
markedly improvc*d Many of the.*ie children develop to the point of 
txjing able to live quite normal fives An earlj' prognosi.s of mental 
development is cspt“cially desirable in the spastic child, b<*cau8e early 
training may lie very effective in helping to reduce the extent of the 
crippling physical condition. In some cases the cerebral injuries are so 
extensive that mental growth is markedly retarded, and early diagnosis 
may save the exfienae and time in futile attempts at training. 

The mental hygiene of the physically handicajiped is of particular 
interest to the chnical psychologist Restricted physical activity lead.s 
to frustration and maladjustment unless outlets for normal childhixxi 
energy are found Outlets for activity may be obtained through 
channels that arc socially desirable if the child is understood and if 
proper training facilities are provided The development of feelings t>f 
adeijuacy and worthw'hileneBs can be accomplished and the evidence is 
apparent in a well-conducted psychooducational program for crippled 
children in spite of the fact that studies’ of the personahties of handi- 
capped children have shown conadcrablo maladjustment. 

* Hfick, A. O., The Bducatum of Rteepitonal Children, p. 144, MoGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc , New York, 1040. 

* Pininer, R , Eisenaon, J., and Stanton, M., The PeyeAoloffif of th» Pkytitolly 
HmeUeapfed, pp 272-275, P. S. Orofu A Co., K«w York, 1041 
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Th6 Suptfiior Child. — The identification of intellectually superior 
children has been for many years a well-defined procedure/ but the 
determination of the most effective educational program to ensure 
their maximum development ia still in the experimental stage Snmp- 
tion® describes a follow-up 8ur\'ey of the major work classes in the 
Cleveland public schools with some e\idencc that a particular type of 
educational provision is at least more effective than the regular school 
classes in that school system. 

The school psychologist is concerned, not only with the identifi- 
cation of the superior child, but also with the educational treatment 
that wull ensure his best possible emotional and social adjustment 
Grievous errors have been committed by parents and teachers in 
promoting irregular behavior growth patterns in sii lienor children 
through the dev'elopment of jieaks of ocadermc jierfonnance at the 
expense of sixnal adjustment A warning against this t j'pe of liandling 
of superior children was written by Root’ in the early jicriod of the 
scientific study of the supenor child. Root’s study indicates that the 
child who by virtue of his superior academic talent has been promoted 
far beyond his social age group is likely to be a general misfit. The 
present trend in educational treatment is to keep bright children placed 
near their own age group in school grade and to proi ide opportuiuties 
for them to use their sujierior abilities in special work suited to their 
talents and interests. Initial psychological study of tVie sui>enor child 
and follow-up check of hi.s adjustment and progress are important, 
because his giowth is so rapid that what may ha\e been appropriate 
educational treatment at one lime soon may be quite mappropiiate 

SCH00I/-SUB/KCT DiS.VBILITIES 

The anaij'sis and correction of school-subjei't di.sal>ilities is a 
cbnical-practice field of growing importance in modern schools 
Crowded classrooimi with less time for individual instruction of each 
pupil inevitably result in the failure of some children to develop correct 
habits in the basic school subjects It is now recognized that all 
children in the same intelligence range do not hai e the same aptitudes 
for accomplishment in school subjects. 

Studies of special disability in reading have led to the conclusion 

‘ Torman, L. M., «< oi., Gtwltc Studuf of Genius Menial and Physical Trails of 
a Thousand Gifted CkUdrtn, Vol I, Stanford T’niveraity Frees, Stanford University, 
Calif., 1925. 

* Sumptfon, M It., Three Hundred Gifted Children, World Book Company, 
Vonkers-on-Hudaon, New York, IWl 

*Root, W. T , A Socio-peyehological Study of Fifty-three Super-normal Chil- 
dren, PsptM Afonegr.. 1921, No 133, 134 
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that there are numerous factors associated with reading disability.' 
For example, emotional handicaps, short attention span, lack of 
environmental opportunities, low sensory capacity, as well as factors of 
motivation, may all operate, independent of general intelligtaicc, as 
hindrances in learning to read. On the other hand, there are < luldien 
who have a combination of abilities that contnbute to sp<'(“inl r<‘ading 
aptitude These children may learn to read but may not comprehend 
what they rt'ad. 

The clinical study of reading disabilities invo!v(*s a comprehensive 
examination of general and specific abdities, analysis of the leading 
performance if the disability is partial, che<-k of general physical con- 
dition and oensory acuity and fuin'tioning, and the detenmn.atioii of the 
child’s altitude toward school and i-sjaxually toward reading. In .some 
cases diagnostic teaching m.ay lie necessary in order to (huermine the 
faulty habits that impe<le re.ading. No longer are we willing to di^mi-is 
a difficult case with a diagnoses of " word blmdnc's.H ” t'.i-.e hi-torus, of 

particularly difficult reading problems are given by Feiiudd ’ Ilefoi- 
ence to these case huslories will indicate some complex UduiMor rela- 
tionshifis involved in the case of the nonreader and the renndial 
treatment applied The most elTcctive reniwhal treufincnt.s are tho.so 
that follow comprehensive study of the child's disabilitii's .Vdditional 
assignments in reading are not a remeily for reading di.-^ubihi les. 

Remedial-reading classes under the direction of a siMs ialiy trained 
teaither seem to l>e the most effective geneial rirommendation for 
treatment of reading disabilities The well-lralne<l leiiiedud teacher 
will apply the particular training twhniipu* that fil.s each individual 
child's disability, and subst'quent treatment pro<-fshires wdl Ik' di'ler- 
rnined by the changes in the child’s liehavior The effect ivencss oi 
remedial teaching is shown in a report of a favour program in a Piff.s- 
burgb {>choo], in which 258 children received rem**dial uislruciion and 
averaged 1 year's prt^ess in each half-year under treatment ’ 

The tinalysis of school-subject disabilities other than reading has 
not presented the complex liehavior relationships found in reading 
disabilities. Special disability in anthmeiic Ls most fuK{uentl> found 
to ’w asswiated with poor mastciy of the fundamental fiwts of arith- 
metic or with a lack of underbtandiug of a process that, when recog- 
nised, can easily be corrected with aimple jiractice Mirror writing or 

* Vfonroe, Msnon, Cktldren JI’Ao Cannot Road, University of (liifsgo I'ress, 
Chicago, 1932 

* Feraald, op. cU., pp. 273-318. 

* Goldsiock, It, Reading Progrraa in a Kemedtal Home Room, PtUsburgh 
SchMdo, 1944, IS, 57-72. 
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letter reversal in writing is frequently cited as young children begin to 
learn to write. These difficulties are usually correctable with no more 
than simple practice of copying, rather than writing from memory, 
until the correct habits are fixed. 

Guidance 

The services of the clinical psychologist in schools are becoming 
increa-singly re<'ognized in the problems of guidance Chapter V 
indicati’S the general use that the vocational guidance counselor may 
make of psychological data In addition to the gross data obtained 
from gtoup tests there arc individual problems that arise from peculi- 
aritie.s in personalities and aptitudes The work of the guidance 
counHfdor may In- made much more effective if he has clinic service 
ai'ailable for comph'x individual problem casns Reasons for referral 
of indi\ idual cases for clinic service may l>e liecause of sudden person- 
ality changt's or maiked changes in academic accomplishment or 
senou'' problems in motivation. If a high-scluKil pupil has a superior 
academic record and suddenly Ix^gins to fail there is ample justification 
for clinic study Lack of motivation m school may be found to be 
assiKiated with situations that can be remedied when the underljdng 
ciuist's are reveahKi. Kmolional blocking arising through misunder- 
staiuimg.s of aptitudi-s or abilities, coupled with pressure for perform- 
ance. is often iiuolvod in school maliuljustment rtudden changes of 
jaTsonuhty uie likely to lie significant signs of raaladju-stmcnt, partic- 
ularly at the late adoh^cent level Thetse changes may lie indicative of 
jirepsychotic tendencies and should by no means Ixi neglected or, even 
worst*, ticated by puni.shracnt 

Bkhwior Problems 

The analyses and recommendations for treatment of behavior prob- 
U'vie form a ver}' important arc-a of clinical practice in schools. The 
school clinic may assist the speech correctiomst in dealing with the 
prohlems of the child ho.se sjH'cch difficulty is related to emotional and 
habit prt'blems The stutterer, particulaily, may have adjustment 
prfiblems that, if corrected, would greatly facilitate the mastery of his 
difficulty.’ Conduct problems in general, truancy, failure to comply 
with school rules, habits of deceit, nervous habits, and, in fact, almost 
any form of antisocial behavior make up the list of refeirals for clime 
study. Relatively few schools hav’o an adequate staff for study and 

' An execHcnl discussion of the personahtv proWcnis of the child handicapped 
with speech defect is presented by O. L. Baccua. SpeeJi in Educalton, pp, 115-131, 
I-ongmans, tlreen and Company, New York. 1W3. 
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treatment of all b^vior probl^ns. Usually medical, psychiatric, and 
aocial-worker services, as well as psychological service, are too limited 
to do complete child guidance work in schools. Some of the more 
complex behavior problems may necessarily lie referred to child guid- 
ance clinics because the basis for the maladjustments may be primarily 
in the home and the parents as well as the child may be in need of 
treatment. 

The school psychologist who practices with limited allied clinic 
services in the school should have a working relationship with clinic 
services outside the school. If such services are available the school 
psychologist often refers complex problems involving out of school 
relationships to the cooperating specialists or clinic, along with his 
preliminary investigation. He also cooperates in the treatment 
insofar as the scho<il is involv'ed m the treatment plan. A working 
relationship saves duplication of service and concentrates the available 
service on the phase of the problem where it will prove most effective 

The following tabulation of problems referred to the psycho- 
educational clinic of the Pittsburgh Public Schools in 1943-1944 gives a 
sample of the various tj^ieg of problems confronting the psychologist in 
clinic practice:' 

Problem* ini-olvmg acsiemie performance, t e . primarily 


remedial problems . . . 60 

Probienis of bebavior maladjustment .18 

Problems of academic placement .19 

Problems too uitcrrelated to classify 27 

Total ... m 


This tabulation represents 12-1 consecutive cases studie<l in the clinic 
It was impossible to make a clear-cut classification of the problems 
because many of the children presented very' complex difficulties. This 
classification was based on what seemed to 1>0 the primary problem in 
each rase. 

Referrals for medical treatment were made in 50 of the 124 cases 
listed. Twenty-five children were referred to physicians on the basih 
of the diagnosis made in the school medical clinic, and 19 children were 
referred to oculists. Since no psychiatric treatment was available in 
the school clinic, 6 children were referred to agencies w'bcre j:wychiat- 
ric treatment was available. The latter figure cm by no means be 
interpreted as a basis for estimating the relative need of psychiatric 
service because many referrals for such sendee are made directly from 

* WhHmer, C. A., An Analyai* of the Service* of the Edueationat Chnio for the 
School Year 1M8-44, PittRwrgh Sdwolt, 1945, 19 , 78-86, 
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the School Health Department or by the parents. Similarly, the 
number of children referred from the Educational Clinic to oculists and 
physicians has no relation to the total of such referrals by the schools 

The future for the clinical psychologist in schools is bright Such 
service is now available to only a small proportion of school children in 
the United States, and, as the school psychologist proves his worth in 
the cooperative effort to achieve the maximum effectiveness of eduesr 
tion in a democracy, his place in that system will be recognized 

THE PRACTICE OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Child Guidance Clinics 

The psychologist who practices in a child guidance clinic is in a 
field closely relateil to clinic practice in schools. The tj^ies of problems 
are much the same, but the treatment procedures are likely to be more 
elaborate than those provided in the schools. The community 
guidance chiuc is likely also to receive the most serious and complicated 
problems in which the schools may already have failed or passed on to 
the agency' that specializes in treating behavior problems. 

Child guidance clinics under the sponsorship of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene are directed by psychiatrists, and, 
generally, the psychologist functions as a memlx^r of the team of 
psychiatrist, physician, and psy'chiatnc social worker in the diagnostic 
and treatment program. The psychologist contributes the psycho- 
metric analysis, analj'sis of school-subject disabilities, and qualitative 
oliservations of the cluld’s behavior. The information contnbuted by 
each member of the professional team is pooled to determine the 
diagnosis and the treatment progiam. 

Tbe treatment program in the guidance clinic may mvolve one or 
all of the members of the professional team who contribute to the 
diagnosis. The psychologist's part in the treatment program consists 
of diagnostic and remedial teaching or parts of the therapy under the 
direction of the psychiatrist. Psychologists often sene in play- 
therapy programs. Play therapy is a teclimque designed to give the 
maladjusted child an opportunity to express Ins emotions and feelings 
through his treatment of variou-s types of toys. A detailed account of 
this type of treatment is pven by Levy. * The assumption is that the 
child reJeasee emotional tensions that would otherwise increase his 
problem behavior in his responses to other people.* 

‘Levy, David, Hostility Patterns in Sibling Rivalry Experiments, Amer. J. 
OtikoptvekittL, 1936, 6, 193-267. 

• Many other forms of (dituosJ treatment are described and evaluated by 
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Some guidance climes are primarily psychological rather than 
psychiatric, and the leading role in the interpretation and treatment 
program in these clinics is taken by psychologists. One of the oldest 
guidance climes in America, The Wichita Guidance Center,^ is of this 
type. This Center was organized in 1930 by Dr. Edwina Cowan and 
during its first 13 years served over 2,800 clients The following 
6er\nce8 are listed among those offered by tlvis ag(*ncy ; study and treat- 
ment of persons with such difficulties a.s poor school work, truancy, 
antisocial liabits, fears, worrie.s, and personal problem.s 'I'lu' agency i.s 
Bupportc*d by the Community Fund and offers its services to other 
agencit's in lietter understanding anti planning for then clients The 
Wichita Clinic aims to serve primarily normal iiuhviJuaLs with normal 
problems. Appheants with major jiersonahty disorders are leferretl 
elsewhere. 


Child Welf.vke Ougvn uitio.ss 

The clinical pi-ychologist in thecAiW wdfarr anjarnzahon is likcdy to 
do more diagnostic work and less treatment than dot's his professional 
counterpart in the guidance clinic. The fact is that the wcltare 
agency frequently refers difficult problems to the guidance center fur 
treatment. The welfare psychoiogi.st studu's the child foi the puiposi' 
of interpreting Ids abilities and liehavior characteristics to tin* siwuil 
worker, paient, and foster parent. Treatment piogianis aie .suggested 
by the p.sychok)gi.sl , but the actual canning out of the tiealmciif is 
usually done by the parents or foster parents through the diiw tioii of 
the social worker. One of the mo.st important services of the psj cholo- 
gist in the w'elfare agency is in accurate diagnooi.s and piogno.sis of the 
child's abilities and charaetenstics when he is olferiHi for mloption 
Through tliis type of service the probability of succi^ssful ailjustmcnt in 
adoptioiLs is greatly increased 

The child welfare agency frecjuontly stands in the place of parents, 
and the p.sychologist ran offer many siiggewlions that will help in thP 
home adjustment as well as the educational and vix-ational guidanci' of 
the child Many children who first come under the care of siKual 
w’elfare agcnci«! are disturlied and need various ty{M?« of therapeutic 
treatment. The responsibility for the treatment program falls 
primarily upon the social worker, but the psyThologist eontributos 


Itogeni, Carl R., The Clinieal TreatmnU of the Problem Child, Houghton Ntifflin 
Cbnpsny, Boiton, 1939. 

* Carter, Jerry W., Jr., The f^hita Guidance Center, J. Cormdt. Ptj/thol , 

1»U, «, 37-ao. 
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much toward the understanding of the child through the interpretation 
of his behavior and the measurement of the effects of treatment. 

Institutions for the Mentally Deficient 

The psychologi.st who practices in the institution for the mentally 
deficient has a long historical tradition and well-known predecessors in 
his field Among the lK“st known names of psychologists who have 
practiced in institutions for the mentally deficient are Seguin, Goddard, 
Huey, Porteus, Kuhlmann, and Doll Each of these men has made 
bigriificant contributions to the understanding of the feeble-mindc'd 
'I'lieTe are relatively few institutions for the mentally deficient in which 
significant psychological contributions have been made Unfortu- 
nately many institutional administrators have been satisfied to 
emphasizi' their cu.stoiiial responsibilities It is in the training insti- 
tution that the clinical psychologi.st can make a distinct contribution 
toward the most offtK-tive treatment of the mentally deficient 

Letchworth Village at Thiells, New York, is one of the more pro- 
gressive institutions for the tieatment of the mentally deficient This 
institution ush's psychological service in its clinical function as well as in 
training and n-search. Kinder* has described the clinical service at 
iA'tchworth Village in terms of three objectives- -first, to meet the 
nccslh of the institution, scs-ond, to furnish clinical matei lal for students 
in training, aiul third, the provision of data for research studies The 
major load of work is descril>ed aa the examination of new admissions 
and presentation of the psychological data to the vanuus departments 
that are concernetl with the cliild in the institution. The psychiati i.st, 
neiirologiht, and psychologi.st make a diagnwLs of the patient at the 
staff consultation clinic. In addition to the clinical work with new 
admissions, the psychologLst continues study with retests to deterrame 
the special abilities of particuloily the higher grade patients. The 
information obtained from these studies is jicrtinent to the general 
understanding of (he child and aids the physician, teacher, and parole 
staff, who actually carry out the cluld’s training 

Tlie extensiv'c study of the mentally deficient that has been carried 
on during the past half centurv' has eontributeil much to the general 
understanding of children's b<>havior Institutions for the mentally 
deficient have provided excellent settings for research because of the 
continuity of ix'sidence. making possible the study of individuals over 
long periods of time Much of the research in these institutions 

* Kinder, Elaine F , PsychologiciU Work at Lctchworlh Village. Thiells, New 
York, J. ContitU Ptyehol . 1937, 1, 7»V-80, 
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has contributed to the basis of information and techniques underlying 
clinic practice. 

Penal and Correctional Institutions 

The practice of clinical psychology in penal and correctional 
tmUiutions is, according to Corsini,' a relatively new field, having 
grown since the First World War. A recent sun ey by Marquis® lists 
80 psychologists who are members of recognized professional groups 
employed in correctional institutions, as compared with 302 employed 
in schools and educational institutions, 202 in guidance centers and 
clinics, and 183 in hospitals and custodial institutions 

The work of the prison psychologist in some cases has been pnma- 
rily psychometric; i.c , he collects test data for the records or research. 
This is a veiy limited function of the clinical psychologist. The most 
valuable function of the prison psychologist is his work m personal 
guidance If the institution is to bec'ome more correctional and less 
punitive the clinical work of the prison psychologist will increase* 
Corsini’ points out that the personality and o.xpH'rience background of 
the prison pisychologist is most important because the success of hia 
work depionds upon his ability to establish rapport with the prisoners, 
who may be from sixtwn to eighty years of agi*. of any race, and of any 
p<x*ial or ee-imomic status. 

The prison p.sychologisl works wnth other members of the pro- 
fessional team to contribute information about the inmafe’.s ability, 
fK?rsonahty, and aptitudes so that his treatment in the institution will 
l>e most effective and his success on parole more probable Giardim ' 
has been a leader in the parole prediction studies and has shown that it 
is possible to make relatively accurate predictions of the success of 
prisoners on parole. 

A committee of the American Association for .\pphed Psychology 
in 1941 under the chairmanship of Giardini reported a survey* of 
psychological work in institutions for delinquent boys and girls 
Ilephes to a questionnaire were received from 84 superintendents and 
43 psychologists. The replies from the supenntendents indicated tliat 
every superintendent who had a trained psychologist on ht» staff 

‘ Coniini, Hayiuond, ruDcUons of the Prison I’sychologiBt, J ContruU. Piojckol , 
1945, », 101-104. 

* M&rctuis, D., The Mobilization of Psychologwte for War Service, Ptychd 
BuU., 1944, 4T, 469 473. 

* Conini, op. nt, p 103. 

* Carter, A C , and ^'liardini, O. 1., Rdiability of Psycholoipcal Prognosis in 
Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, J. Crim. Lav Cnminol., 1935, 19, 666-660. 

» Oiardini, O. I., Rr^rt of the Committeo on Psychological Work in Institu- 
tions for DelinqueBt Boys and Girla, J. Contult. PtyeM., 1942, 9, 167-162. 
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regarded psychological work in the institution as essential and generally 
expected that the psychologist would contribute more than the results 
of mental testing. The order of frequency of the services of psycholo- 
gists listed was (a) to help the administrator understand the inmates, 
{b) to aid in the treatment of behavior problems, (c) to recommend and 
aid in training programs, (d) to aid m selection of parolees, and (c) to 
help train the staff in understanding and handling the inmates. Case 
reports are given to show how these functions are carried out. These 
case reports indicate that the primary treatment technique used was 
that of guidance interviews with directed activities 


IIOSPIT.ALS 

One of the more recent fieltls of clinical practice is in hospitals of 
various typisi A sj-mposium* on the function of psychologists in 
hospitals IS presented by various authors m a recent numlier of the 
J ournal of Considlitig Psychology. In the discussions in the symposium 
then* is little mention of any clinical psychology' in hospitals previous 
to 1940 The trend m psychological work in hospitals seems to l>e 
toward the use of more dime semce, as opposed to psychological 
seri'ice at the technical level of psychometrics. In the hospital the 
psychologist works as a raemljer of a professional team particularly in 
the diagnostic function. In a few instances the psy’chologi.-<ts report 
assignment to treatment work, such as play therapy * In general, it 
can be said that the clinical psychologist in the ho'-pitai is likely to 
assume a relative position on the staff in keeping with his tramuig and 
professional ability That is to say, if he is prepared to coiitiibute 
and take part in the functions of the hospital at the profes.Monal level 
his activities will not be confined t<» the technical level The emphasis 
on practice at the profes-sional level in a general hospital is indicated 
III the division of the hospital psychologist’s time rccoidcd bv Schott’ 
as follows' interviewing, 40 per cent, therapy. SO [x>r cent; testing, 25 
per cent; and miscellaneous, 5 pier cent, which includes general partic- 
ipation in hospital staff problems. 

The outlook for practice of clinical psy'chology in hospitals is 
excellent according to Schott * It is his opinion that every' hospital 
needs psy'chological serv’ice in all its departments. Xeuropsyduatric 
and pediatric hospitals especially are including psychologists in their 


J. 


* PSyohologiat’s Function in Hospitals, J. Consult. Psychol , 1W4. 8, 26< 322 

‘ Kinder, F., Work of the IVchologist in a Psychiatric Unit for Children. 

ConsulL P$ydiot., 1944, 8 , 27S-280. . , r i> 

* Schott, Emmett L., The Psychologist in the General Hospital, /. ConsiUt 


Psychol , 1944, 8 , 302. 

* Schott, ibid., p. 806 
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staff plans. The future of the psychologists in these plans will depend 
largely upon the standards of training and the professional status of the 
people who obtain these positions. It is with this in mind that the 
writers of ever>' article in the symposium cited above stress the training 
and internship practice necessary* for effective clinical practice. 

A recent special number of the Psychological Bulletin^ deals with 
clinical psychologj' in the militarj' 8er\'ices. Since Chap XV 11 of this 
book has been devoted entirely to psychology in militarj- affairs, 
this writer will do no more than call the student’s attention to the va.st, 
new field for clinical practice descrilxKl in the Bulkltn The psycholo- 
gist has contributed much in the programs of selection andiuijustinenl 
in the various militaiy branches, and in the postw ar penod there u ill Ik- 
extensive need for clinical sorances in rehabilitation guidance and 
therapy. 

SUMMARY 

Clinical practice in psychology' is a profession that deab \. itli 
problems of behavior adjustment. The woik of the clinical p.sychoii>- 
gist in\olv('4j a combination of art and science The lia^is fur clinic 
practice lies in the u.se of isrientifically proved techniques, but the 
effwtivene«3 of the semce rendered to the individual is deiKuident ujion 
the expenenco and judgment of the elinician PrufeaMonai practice 
entails a cooperative relationship with other professional fields, such Ui 
peyehiatry, medicine, education, and social work. 

I'he training necessary for practice in clinical ps.vchulogy i-onsist •< 
of basic courses in psychology and the IwlmKiutai of ajiplitii psj'chol- 
ogy'. Internship under siii>ervision is particularly important and I'l 
rerpiisite to state certification for clinical practice in public schools 
The diagnostic methods in clinic practice are inU>rviews and 
standtudiiMjd jisychometric tests. Tlu,*se twhnHjues are uwd to 
obtain the individual’s developmental history', prt'sent environmental 
status, and the status of his mental development, jiersonality’, apti- 
tudes, interest.'!, and abilities. The professional services of physiciaiw. 
educators, and social workers are enlisted to obtain infonnntion in 
their resjs.'ctive fields. Treatment techniques vary udth the behavior 
problem at hand and usually involve the cooixjration of pareubt, 
teachers, and others who may osHisl in carrying out a plannetl program 
The moat extensive area of clinic practice in jisyehoiogy at present 
involves the child’s behavior in school, although psj'chological sendee 
Is a\'ailable to less than 10 per cent of American school children. The 
adjuaiment problems considered by the school psychologist are related 

• Scani, Robert R. (Ed., special number), CliniciU Psychology in the Militwy 
Servioe*, Ptyekol. Bull., 1M4, Vol 41, No. g. 
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to mental or physical handicaps, mental superiority, behavior mal- 
adjustment, school-subject disabilities, and guidance. Clinical prac- 
tice in schools also deals with the direction of behavior for the purpose 
of preventing maladjustment The psychologist works with others 
in planning educational procedures to improve mental hygiene in 
education. 

Clinical psychologists are employed in child guidance clinics, child- 
welfare agencies, ho&pitals, and institutions. Professional practice in 
these organizations involves cooperation with psychiatrists, physicians, 
and social workers in the diagnostic and treatment program. The role 
of the psychologiiit in institutional work has usually emphasized 
diagnfistic practice more than treatment. The tendency to extend the 
treatment phase of clinical practice is evident in recent literature 
describing psychological practice in mstitutions. This is particularly 
true ill relation to the work of the psychologists in veterans’ rehabili- 
tation programs 
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